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From the following de details of the ‘pepvetguonl of 


Alabama... 78 79 taxables in 1741, it will be observed that, at that 
Californin” early date, all the townships now in ‘the county. but 
Connecticut one (North Penn) are in the list: 
Northetn ‘Liberties .151Germantown - 168 
149,153] 445644] 4007460 2,756 ! bee Cera bh . 7 pe Ps 72 
5 : F , 2,610} 851,470) ower Dublin  '= )125|Blockley 9-72 
171,564} 506,408} 471/220 5,472] 51816 ; i : 
3s'517| Too'ese} “solos; tds] her| onal Bybarys: ++ 23.1. “SSR RRiigeaemig: pe 
132,920] 392/840] 868,848] 4,771] 4,968). 771,424) 210,981 Moreland - + 125|Passyunk and) * "8 
18787] Doers] aseioa| “roel «—eaol Bagaeel eee Bristal oc'd* 1 ema rtnintn Be 
87,384), 211/495] 207093] 34,914] 39,163| 49667] 90,868 ; Dwellings. ena 
192,679} 484,284] 501,420 4,314 4,481] 994,499 City, - e 1864 739 
72.611] 208471} 186,626} 1,412} 13145] 3977654 1749 J Southwark iS 150 pe 
52,107} 156,260] 139,498 478} » | "426), 296,657] 809,898 § of nr 
100,890} 312,986) 2795091] 1,338} ~—-1,206/ 594,621) 87,422 Northern Liberties, 02 24. 
62.287] 155,954} 1612535 43) ' "9391 317,964 : 
89,080] 233.746] 232.494) 11,5421 11.551! 489/333) 229 : 8230 
566'869| 1,545,052 1,504°405| 22978] 24'950) 3,097°304 2076 
Bus'528|1,00L101) 961-007] 423301 ARtoel| 1,e80d0sl | 
Pennsylvania 408497 1142863 1115;600 25,051 28,206 Pet 786 1753, Philadelphia, ¥ Boat 24, 8H 
; 335 ‘ 1473544 
South Carolina . 52087} 187773) 136850, —4110f —_4°790 7523| 384,984 7 “ ‘ 
Ponnessee 130'005] 382270) 37476231 3,072] - 3199 Fealod 239/461 rey 7 cide is i | 
Texas... 28377 "84.8 69,237 17 160), 154,481) 58°161 : 4 , 1 
Yermon 597538} 159,678] 153,732) 367 343} 314,120 City of Philadelphia, 3318 | 
Virginia 167530) 451°552} 443°759| 25,848], 27,986] 949,133) 472,528 1769 4: Southwark 603 
Wisconsin 57,608| 164,221} 140,344 365 261} 305,191 | fe i 
erritory of Minnesota. 101 3,695] 27343 21 18 j H Northern Liberties, 553 i 
Territory of New Mexico . as 18,502} 31,730) 29,800 14 61,547 
Territory of Oregon 2374 2374] 81149) 43945 119 B 13293} 4 "28,042. 
Territory of U 2°322} 6,022} _ 5.308 12 12} 11}354 26 447 
strict of Columbis 7,917| - 8,292 18,548) 19,479] 5,763 | 5768 48,000 <_ 18,087 DWELLINGS IN re Nees AND NEW 
___ Total . bee 3,575,602| 9,943,415! 9,524,122] 204,061 221,801/20,059,20¢4 8,204,080" 2a "the sil y 8 PRR a, Sty dE f| 
Total population in ipo 3,929,827— 53 ret from the returns o. e Unite ates census 0 
sean te vat oa38 fp, 0. in 0 GQ 9m craig of Imereane 2001 yore Tn 1810, 1,900 S14 increas, 1850, it is ascertained that the numberof dwellings 
Tn. 1850, 23,263, abe tasoags 36,25; Actual increase “f total population in Saxth years, 19,833,661 — incresse in in Philadelphia exceed the number of dwellings in’ 


Whites, 16,458,274; Vree Colored, 369,195; Slaves, 2,500,425 New York twenty-three thousand four hundred and 


seventy-two! Philadelphia, therefore, ‘covers a 


The Census of P hiladelphia since 1790. ; ! much larger surface of ground. than New York, 
Le - - while\the latter city contains'the larger and denser 
if a 1790, | 1800..{ 1810. | 1820. { 1830, 1850, population. In Philadelphia, the bererage number 
9 eam Tay ~ of persons to cach dwelling is \Oths. In New 
City ~ bo ety , phi si A ser. 28,522! 14,220) 53,722] 63,802] 80,458) 93,665)121,417 York, the average numbé sat off 8 to each dwell- 
louth of city and east of River Schuy : . ing ig 13 66-100tls What oe in. the rela- 
auth k, - “ 5,661) 9,621] 13,707] 14,713] 20,740) 27,548) 38,799 ns outestit ota ortie es ca equent domestic 
viepnee ne: - ~ = - on ts 8,963} 6,822} 14,573) oe td happiness of the. pe how. vividly, too, 
a ef 92]. 1,638} 1,441 1,60 does this single, cause of tho com- 
_ WNerth of city and east of river Sehyiit parative health of *phitade phia and a! age of 
a mA Bubertiog AOE a geet 19,678] 28,928 47,228 Now York ? 
rate orthern erties - 6,970} 21,558} 1,810) 2,453 1,938 
*Spring Garden, - - : 3 : 3 : 3}498| 11,141 58,895 
yeenengton, sa “ - : 7,118] 13,326] 22,314] 46,776 
¢ - - a “ 8,939 
* Richmond, “ é i « i 5,840 
*Penn Townsip, — - ie 5 ‘ 3,798] 3,105} 2,507 23687 
Oxford, : ; WA fil 4,518} 973) 1,315] 1,502 1,787 : —_ 
R r -on- ‘ 1,233} 1,405) 1,63 5,346 - 4 
Lower Dublin, ~ - bet “ 1,495) Dy 194 23640 bt 4,397") | Area of the United States, — 
Byberry, = i * 7 : 579 765 876] 1,018 1,130" | The total area of thé, kas tod is pt eM 
Morelsbd G04 5 { a : 3621 400; 443) 418 493 | | at 3,261,426, square iniles....) ha almost boundless 
ristol, - - - E - 771|- 965) 1,257] 1,425 2,230 extent of team tat oi ts Faastay: 
Upper ‘Germantown, | “Area in square miles. 
Lowes Gormantonin, } - - - 8,220) 4,243) 4,311} 4,642 8,336 | | Twenty-nine it Sty wicluding Texas weak 
Oxboroug: - = a ~ i an ifo: SE 
Manayunk, ” ee eee ae iia aad eevee rics 210 | NEWTERRITORIES. 7 
* Bridesburg, 2 q u . "915 | California and New Meee 526,078 
Witpals” ™ ¥ % = = . 694 ; Texas, F 325,520 
Oregon . 841,463 
- * 489 gon, . ‘ ’ 
+. West of Schuylkill, 1,198,061 
ley, “- of 4 : ‘ 1,091! 1,618] 2,655). 3,401 5,910 Northwest Territory, west of the Mis- Bg 
West Piindsiphia x a s s i : A H 5.670 sissfppi, including Minnesota, and 
Kingséssing, Pee ., : r 634, 903} 1.488 1,06 ‘L778 bounded south by Lowa and the Platte 
: icing core Tybalt, vi 4 river, and west by the Rocky M 
i ae : , y the Rocky Moun- 
| [42,620|81,005|111,210|137,097|188, 961/258 rr 409,045 Yams, mere 


Pon , Indian Torritory, west “of Missouri and 
ormerly. a part of “The N. ortherg Liberties.” . bed Arkansas, and south of Platte river, 248,851 


Number of square miles in the U. States, 3,2 261,426 
Tho length of Mexican frontier and of sea- coast 


| py which this territory is mainly boundedy is as 


follows—— 
Length of Mexican frontier, 1,700 miles. 
Length of the Atlantic and Gulf of 

Mexico coast, 8,500 do 
-Length of Pacific sea-coast, 1,620 do 


In 1845 the military posts of the United States 
wero only seventy-eight in number, the western- 


FREDERICK GRAFF JR. SCRAPBOOK 1 ([air'sietests Ste uateed ‘and eightoon militay 
posts, and the Pacific forms the. western limit of 


1854-1857 cae 


gions of Population. 


The following figures possess interest at_ the present 
IA W A H ; R D H ‘PAR | MEN | moment. They show the population of the United States 
from 1790 to 1850, anolal ‘ive, 


Free W. hites, Other Free. Slaves. 
31% 50,4665 


HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


SEE GRAFF SCRAPBOOK 2 FOR A CONTINUATION OF THIS 
COLLECTION OF NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE CLIPPINGS 


See index after page 130 


658, ~*~ "66,694 8,312 
+-5,472,931 82,880 692,234 6,198,045 
{[~3 16,496,271 359,707 2,481,692 19,387,671 


Public Wo rks of Pennsylvania, 

TH @IR\COS T. AND. THEIR REVENUE. 
The ‘sogt of the: “main line” of ~) 

Rr jlway and C ‘anal from Phila. 

d elphia to Pitt sburg, uo... ¢).. $15,056,077 23 
EX penditures ape n'the: same “from”! 

the commencen.ient to, the close... 

of the fiscal yesur of 1861, 911,987,132 97 


Whale amount: expended, $27,043,210 20 
Wholo amount of irevenue received 
into the State ‘Treasury during 


that period, 17,026,100 86 


Total amt. still o wt of pocket, $10,017,109 34 

The Delaware, Sus, ‘uehanna, North 
Branch and Wea, %. Branch divi- 
sions of canal cost, 

Expenditures on the same up to 
date, 


5,712,230 11 
3,164,684 67 


Whole amount expe mded, $8,876,914 78 
Whole amount of rey: mue received, 4,083,579 67 


kot, $4,793,335 11 
The above are class ed as the lines in operation. 
We have then the Fren ch Creek and 

Beaver divisions, wh ich cost 
Expenditures, 


Amount out of pocl 


$1,330,139 79 
354,271 94 


$1,684,411 73 
44,131 87 
Cousin Penn out of powk et for this $1,640,279 80 
The above comprise w] iat is set down as “fimish- 
ed lings.” The whole co; st of which was 


Revenue received, 


Expenditures on the sazu: @, 15,507,089 58 


$37,604,536 71 

Amount of revenue, 21,163,812 49 

Out of pooket for finished lines, $16,440,724 22 

Then to the cost of the’ finished works the report 

adds the following items: : 
Cost as above, 


a $22,097,448 13 
Unfinished improvemenats, . 


7,712,531 69 


Board of Canal Commigsi yners, 70,782 67 
Board of Appraisers, 17,581 93 
Collectors, Weighers atid Lock 

Keepors, 1,348,384 14 
Exploratory Surveys, * 157,731 14 
Expenditures of Canal €or omission- 

ers, 70,782 66 


Whole cost of the works, $31,476,244 36 
To which add the exp mditures 


paid $15,506,089 58 


; $46,982,333 58 
To this, says the report,: may pro- 
perly be added the inte, rest paid 


on loans directly applia 1, 30,785,243 32 


$77,717,547 26 
The amount actually paid. out,from 
which we aro to deduetth ¢ amo’nt 
of revenue yielded, © °° '\- -* 21,163,812 49 


Amount oublof pocket for a] Flines, $56,553,734 77 


To which is to be added 4 n 0st ini- 
uitous item, called “Gua rantied 
terent.” Demoorate wh .0 wish- 


ed to invest money in certain im- 
provements, of benefit to them- 
selves, but with no hopes in the 
way of dividends, got the State 
to guarantee; them six por cent. 
interest.: The amount for diffe- 

| _ rent improvements of this class, 

| Amount. of the indebtedness of the 
public works to the State, 


2-2 


406,873 19 
$56,960,607 96 


"Philadelphia, Monday, January 2% 1854. 
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STATISTICS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Water-Works: & 
Foirmount;<The supply of water from these 
works, was more satisfactory.to the consumers 
in the City proper, Southwark and Moyamen- 
sing, Curing 1863, than-at-aliy previous perivd 
since the works were first constructed, notwith- 
stenduig the consumption was so much greater than 
ever vefore This is accounted for in & great 
measure, by the additional pump, the Jonval Tar- 
bine, and the new reserveir cn Twenty- Second and 
Parrith streets. The capecity of the works is now 
fully equal to the demand, and such will be the 
ace for years to come... The total consumption of 
the year, was upwards of .two thousand two. hun- 
dred millious ale gailons. ‘The daily average through- 
out the whole year, was 6,231,395 ale gallons, and 
the largest quantity pumped in any one day,, was 
11,451,790 ale gallons. ‘The fellowirg sturement 
shows-the quantity pumped, and the working of 
the pumps: 


No, hours 
‘Total ale pal-| 4: Islthe” 

Month. jlons pumped in|AYer@se Bleithe pumps 

6s¢h month. gals. per day Saab. ed 18 
January, 132,964,510. | 4,289,177 | 2,164 
February, 136,700,025 4,167,860 1,865 
March, 151,552,665 | 4,688,795 | 2432 
April, 174,302,740 5,810,001 | 2807 
May 205,473,135 | 6,628 | 3/396 
June, 232'641}625. | 7;754'720. | 3,732 
Saly, 941,644,555. | 7,791 985. 3.867 
‘Avenst, 245 ,941,980- |°75933.612.| 3 608 
September, | 927,560°495 [27,585 317 | 3,652 
October; 2017687075 | 6,609,260 ; 3.238 
"November, 76,609,985 ">| 5,886,999 2,868 
December, | 161,180,440. | 5,618,721 | 2,630 

ape SST tn GEE eee 
\Fpotal,_|2,274,459,930.( | 36,559. 


$22,098,447 13° 


iy @he greatest amount of water running “over Fair-” 
aincunt dam was 4 feet 9 inches, on Tuesday, July 25. 


proper in 1833 


ree inches in \ 


diaméter ; ae four ine es; and 196 | 
\feet et hts og. TT ithe 458,203 , 
feet laid, previously, t, or 87% | 
miles. -In Sout 6664 feet of pipe 
laid, and 96/495°i making 103,159 


feet, or a fraction less than.20 miles. In Moyamen- 
sing there were 6012 feet laid, and 68,293 34 feet pre- 
viously, making 74,3103 feet, or upwards of 14 
miles. Thus it will be seen that the water from the 
Fairmount Works is conducted through 121 miles of 
pipe, varying in size from one-half to thirty inches 
in diameter. The number of. fire-plugs in the city 
proper. is 677; in Southwark 211; in Moyamensing 
i45—an increase of 4 in Southwark, and 7 in Moy- 
amensing. 

The number of hydrant pumps in the city is 249. 

The amount expended on account of Fairmount 
Water Works, in 1853, was $43,511 05—in previous 
years, from 1800.to December 31, 1852, $3,217,894 04, 
making the total expenditure, from the commences 
ment of the works to the present time, $3,291,405 09. 
The water duplicates of 1853 amounted to $161,119; 
the amount for 1854, $175,230; increase, $14,111. 
Mr. Frederick Graeff stiil-continues as Engineer of 
the werks, and Mr. George W. McMahon Register. 
To these gentlemen we are indebted for the above 
information. 

Schuylkill Water Works.—These werks, which 
are owned by the Northern Liberties and Spring 
Garden, supply these districts*and Penn. A report 
-of agpecial committee, appointed to consider the 
subject of increasing the capacity of these works, 
published in the Ledger a few days since, gave the 
reason why their enlargement is so imperatively de- 


| manded; among the principal of which was tha! a 


proper supplycannot be obtained at any season of 
the year by a large number of consumers. There 
are but three engines in operation at these works, 
and the following statement, kindly furnished by 
Mr, J. H. Fisler, Register, will show to what 
extent they have been driven, as well as the con- 
sumption of. water, &e.: 
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The amount expenced for the support and opera- 
tion of the works in 1853, including the purchase of 
asmall strip of land to square the Reservoir lot, 
wes $21,660 96. The duplieates of 1854 for Spring 


Garden, amount to $55,135 92; Northern Liberties, | 
$34,222 50; Penn District, $3,466.) Total $97,824 42. 


City Gas Works. 
The increased consumption of gas at the City 
Works, during the year 1853, shows an_ evident de- 
sire for more light. The works on Twenty-third 


and Market streets have been’ worked to their ut- | 


most capacity, and a superior article of gas has been 
produced from the improvements introduced by the 
Superintendent, Mr. John’ ©: Cresson. Among the 
public lamps planted, 28 were placed in Indepen- 
dence Square. Through Logan and Rittenhouse 
Squares the pipe was laid and stakes driven for the 
lamps according to the plan submitted by Mr. Cres- 
son to the committee on city property, and appro- 


' yed by them, Should the present determination of 


f2) 


the committee not be changed, there will be 36 
lamps planted in each of these beautiful resorts 
early in the approaching spring. Since the works 
were commenced there has. been ‘Jeid nearly i19 
miles of gas pipe, and the statistics of the past year 
show a material increase over previous years, and 
the districts of Southwark and Moyamensing stitl 
continue to be.supplied from the city works. The 
following statement will show their operations for 
the past year: 


jl _ Private; Public} rLength 

Month, Consumpt’n jlights ad- lamps |Metrs\of pipe 

in cubis ft. jded. added, |set din it 
Jan’y..|  £6)752,000 3809 a Bf 
Feb....!° 22,932,600 1783} | 2 

Mare 22,688,000! 1876! 6} 103) 399 

Aprit 18,78". G00 2157] 8 118) ~— 1003 

M 16,:77, 060) 7630) | 160; 3859 

12,°24,009), 1566 60) 77, 533k 

12,066,000 354 38,83} 29 

38,715,000 1982! 4-83; «4989 

185609, 600 2574 2 Si] 2743 

£4,250 000 349i 1) 17) 1618 

28,599 0 0) £2621 | 179} $755 

32,51 0, 000) 3000 4) iby 505 

'Total....| _ 249,772.08u). 25,930}, 110] 1894] 98.67 

Piev’Jy| 1,414,917,009) 157,170, 1706) 11,716) 604, 166 

1,664,689,000| - 183,100, 


1816 13,1041 627.233 


a a lr ts 

The new works in Passyunk are so. far com- 
pleted that but few days would be required to pre- 
pare them for the manufacture of gas, if any thing 
should occur to demand their immediate use. ‘Fhe 
greatest drawback would be the preparation of 
suitable houses in the vicinity of the works, for the 
workmen. This can very soon be arranged if Coun- 
cilg will make the necessary appropriations, which 
they have neglected to-do thus far. The 20 inch 
main which is to connect the new works with the 
distributing main at the old works in Market sireet, 


| 


bs way bees pal 
‘eet—of this i 
570. feet ere 

diameter, aiid 90 feet 


we feet 
iy 8 ser yee) 


géntire length is 15,470 
enJaid, feaving only 
jometer.is 162 feet in 
id. capable of hélding 
a larger quantity than 
T orld.can contain. -This is 
| suppor ed by: 2 mtowers, of beautifal con- 
| structionyeach 92 highyand 16 feet in diameter. 
The retort house is’ 250 feet long, 56 feet wide and 
50: feet high. with 24 cast iron Gothic windows on 
each side. it contains 220 retorts, and facilities have 
been. intrcduced to inerease the numberas may be 
required. The towerg;were constructediby Messrs. 
Merrick & Son, and the gasometer or holder, whfth 
is of the telescopi¢ :pattern, by Mr. Joseph H. 
Amer, under the immediate superintendence of Mr. 
George ‘W,. Kraft. It was commenced on the 12th 
of January, 153, and on the 20th of September the 
Outer section was lowered. The inner or upper 
section is 158 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 45 feet 
deep, with hydraulic cup or seal, 20 inches deep by 
6 inches wide. The side, including the cup, is 
composed of 22 rows of sheets of Nos. 10, 11 and 12 
iron, joined together by button-head rivets, at in- 
tervals of Lincheach. It was kept in shape by an 
angle iron frame, supported by 24 cast iron legs or 
uprights. The legs are in the form of tha letter D, 
cast in five sections of 9 feet each, ani bolted to- 
gether, while a score 6 inches by 10 runs the whole 
cepts of the side, 20 ag to admit of loading the gas- 
holder, should ‘any extra pressure be required. 
Each row of sheets contains 84 distinct pieces, con- 
sequently there are 1948 sheets in the section. 

_Tbe crown of the upper section 1s composed of 
No. 12 sheet-iron, laid in 16 circles, with upwards 
of 2000 shects. It is supported by a king post of 
boiler iron, 7 rings of angle and bar iron, and 24 
trusses of round and squareironfrom X% to 134 inches 
thick. The trusses contain 2,678 pieces. On the 
crown of the holder are 6 manhvle plates and 2 bon- 
nets for stand-pipes, with an elevation ot 4 feet. 
The cuter or lower section is 160 feet in diameter 
and 45 feet deep, with a cup similar to the upper 
section. The side has also 22 rows (1848 sheets of 
iron) varying in thickness. from, No. 10 to No. 14, 
and. rivetted together like the other. In the two 
sections, 490,000 pounds of wrought iron were used, 
and 175,(00 pounds of cast+iron—tota! 665,000 pounds 
or nearly 200 tons of iron, There were 687,934 
rivets used in the construction of the holder, and for 
the purpose ef facilitating the driving of them, the 
builder had all the holes bored in every sheet. before 
asingle one was removed-fiom his works in West 
Philadelphia. Such is the’ great precision with 
which steam-power-is-applied-to-the mechanic arts, 


thar for all the gas-holders whinh have been erected 
in this and other cities, by Philadelphia :anulac- 
huge, Qe material has, been prepared at the works 


revious to being put up in the designated places, 
‘he lowering of the holdér, whiich is the largest in 
the world, created considerable interest at the time 


designated. RR fon Fen ‘ 

d a Sin Spring Garden. © 
‘ ihe te sf, ae Bacheneg 

Mey wand enlarge both t 

wate . therein. In order to 


carry the, water-pilfins into effect, the consent of the 
‘cominitteeof the Northern Liberties Board has been 
obtained: | At anearly day in the spring operations 
will be commenced. “An increased demand _rendegs 
greater force and quantity necessary ; besides, upon, 
some days in the week, when water is inuch used 
for honseliold’ purposes, some Of the residents in 
Penn and the Northern part of the’ district are en- 
tirely deprived of water. Spe pergons are of the. 
opinion that this is ewing to'the basin of the works 
vot vite sufficrently high, byt this is a mistake. 
Its height is above that of any pieco of ground 
within the entire territory.in which the pipes are 
laid. The true cause‘is auinsufiiciency of water— 
consequently the water becomes exhausted before 


| it-reaches~its~level, whieh it will alwaysid) if not, 


directed from -its.course. To obyiate this, another 
eapacious basin is: té be constricted, adjoining the 
present reservoirs «A thirty inch main is to be Jaid 
down; as far as Schuylkill Fourth street. The 
mais now in use are fifteen inches, and it ‘will 
readily be seen that a vastly greater supply and n+ 
creased force can.beacquired by the one proposed to 
be irtroduced. Diverging fromthe above point, in 
lesser pipes “of eoriduit, it is thought that ‘evéry 
house will then get a full supply of water, at 
times. Another engine is also tobe added to th 
three already in use at the works, <A proposition 
has been madé by an experienced inventor and me- 
chanie to build one of as much power as the three 
in operation; but thi# we believe has not beén de- 
cided upon. ; Yok 
In consequence of ‘the complaints from same to- 
calities in the district Of'a poor supply of gas, it is 


Tt is often asked why a greater head of gas is not 
added-at the works, so that the gas will be for@ed 
into places which lie low. This is another os 


| take. ‘The difficulty is owing to a want of capa 

vin eonducting the gas over a vast extent of territory. 
The cost of these improvements will not be shget 

| of $100,000; but they are said to be indispensable, 

‘and must be mace with as little delay as possifilé. 

From both works a large revenue is derived. *By 

making these expenditures, it is supposed that the 


| also proposed to extend the gas works, and arrange- . 
| ments to that effect will be, made at an early dy. 


profits will be considerably increased, and the°wants | 


of vad people, both as. te.water and gas, fully satia- 
' fied. » { 19-6 
Weather Statistics. Hot 
The following interesting sta‘istics in relation to 
the temperature and the quantity cf rdin that fell 
during the year 1853, is obtained through the cour- 
tesy of Dr. John Conrad, being compiled fromthe 
jeurnal kept by him, with great care, atithe Pehn- 
sylvania Hospital, yeu! 
Mcan terfiperature of-each month of 1853, and the 
highest snd lc west temperature of each month.. 
(Mean./High' st. Low sty Ma.dy, range 


January... -«.| 33 
Fetuary $7.35 60 17 13. 
Marchi. 43.06 | 72 18 16... 
April. 52.44, 78 85°) 18.82 
May ..... 63.46 87 48 iT. 
June. 93.77 | 94 52 | 1B. 
July... 75.60 OL 62 14.97 
August. 2 | 7456 93 5 | 15.87 
September.. ...] 68.53 91 41 , 16 
October’... | 53.48 15 St 16 
November.....] 47.89 68 iS. 
December .....| 34.98 53: 15° |.,°* 12.92 


Mean of Year| 54.84 t 
Mesn daily range of thermometer for Year, 15.34 


ean temperature for each month, at9 A. M. 
January, 31 80 deg. ,August, 75 14 4 
February, . 36.46 ‘¢ (September, 68 11 <é 
March. 43 03 “© =|October, 53 61 S¢ 
April, 52.66 ‘« .|November, 47 80% 
May, 64 32 “ December. 33 35 ‘ 
June, 73 56 6 — 
July, 7% 10 ‘* |Meantemp. 54 65 +‘ 


decan temperature of the months for 26 years: 


| January, 31 9 July, 75.7 
| February, 33 [August Wa 
March, .~ 41 September, 63°4 
April,’ 3 =) 52 9October, 542 
May, 62 SNovember,, . 43'S 
June, 71 2'December, BS 


The warmest year was weiss Gegrees, 
The coldest feo $6. 4836, 4! ef 
Mean temperature of the ‘year‘1853, 51 64. 
The temperature of ‘the seasons, 3 deduced from 
26 years’ observations, is as follows; 
Witter months, 33|Summer months, 73% 


Spring “ 521 Autumn &¢ 54g 
Aunount of rain for cach month of 1853: 

Months, Inches: 

January, - - = 1.845 

| Februsry, - - - 4.446 
March, - - - 2 462 - 

April, - - - - 3.833 

May, - - - - 5.173 

\ June, - - - - 1.160 
i July, - - “ : 6 296° 
August, - - - 3.088 
September, — - - - 4 463 
October, - - - 3470 
November, - - - 2.320 
December, - - - 2.165 

Total, - - 40.657 


The average amount of rain for 16 years, from 
1838 to 1853, is 44.35 isiches. H 

The greatest-amount in 1841, 55 4 inches. + 

Tne least « 1818, 35°" «e 

Amount of rain for each year, for 16 years, from 
1E38 to 1853; 


Year, Inches Year. Inches. 
1838, - 45.29) 1846, - 44.38 
1939, - 43.73, 1847, - 45.09 
1840, - 47.401818, - 35.00 
1841, - 55.60)18419, - 42.00 
1842, - 48.53 1850, - 54.54 
1843, - 46.91)1851, - 35.50 
1844, - 40.17)1852, - 45,75 
1845, - 40,00) 1853, - 40 66 


Locemotive Statistics. 

Since last year, a very decided improvement has 
been made in the manufacture and number of loco- 
motives of this city, The mammoth works of 
Mersrs. Richard Norris & Son, on Bush Hill, have 
been materially eniarged, and such arrangements in- 
troduced into ihe various departments, as to render 
them the most complete and extensive works for the 
manufacture of locomotives in the ‘world. During 
the year 1852, the number of hands employed in this 
establishment was 568—448 men and 120 apprentices, | 
At the commencement of 1853, it was the intention 
of Messrs. Norris & Son to add to the number of 
hands in their employ 52 persons, making 620, but 
80 rapidly did the work accuraulate on their hands 
and the demand for locomotives increase, beyond 
their most sanguine anticipations, that they were re- 
quired toemploy more workmen, and the conse- 
quence bas been that the numberhas. been increased 
to 761—-making the addition 193, instead of 52. From 
| this it will. be seen that the productions of the Phila- 

delphia artisans and mechanics are becoming daily | 
more popular, and the benefits arising therefrom bet- 
ter appreviated throughout the country. In these 
| works alone during the past year, there have been 
consumed 1000 tons of pig iron, 1600 tons of bar 
iron, 200 tons of copper, and a large quantitywf tin, 
Spelter, rivets, &e. There’ were 102 locomotives 
built during the year, which were sent to the fol- 
lowing destinations: For railroads in ED vania, 
31; in Indiana, 12; in New Jersey, 10; in Georgia, 
10; in North Carolina, 9; in New York, 5; in Ohio, 
5; in South Carolina, 43 in Virginia, 3; in Lou- 
isiana, 3; 1n Maryland, 2; i Alabama, 1; besides 1 
| sent to Japan by order of wie United States Govern- 
“ment; 4 for railroads in Chili, South America, and 

2 for the Island of Cuba. In addition to the above 

in the seme cstablishment, a large amount of extra 

work was performed, wheels made and detached 
, parts of locomotives constructed. Of the number 
ef hands employed, 629 are men and 132 apprentices, 

The amount paid for labor was very nearly $10,000 

per week, or about $500,000 during the year. 
| The nulaber of locomotives built at these works 
in 1852 wes 38—increase 22, "Rhis year it is proba- 

ble the production will average 12 per month. i 

At the manufactory of Mr. M. W. Baldwin, on 
Bread street, there were 60 locomotives built. The 
number built last year in this establishment was 56 ; 
increase 4, making a total of 162 constructed in | 

Piuiladel phia in 185%. i 

Machinery Statistics. ~ 
During the past year, the foll »wing engines, 

&c., have been constructed at the Penn Iron Works, | 

by Messrs. Reaney, Neafie & Co., in addition to a | 
| reat amount of promiscuous meehinery: Fifty- | 
one steam engines for rarine, river and. stationary 
purposes; of these twenty-two varied in rize, | 
from 40 inch cylinders and 8 feet stroke, to 10} inch 
cylinders and 2 feet stroke; 16 were from 22 inch 
cylinder and 22 inch stroke, to 18 inch cylinder and 5 
feet stroke; 13 were for blast and pumping purposes, 
and were 10% inch and 8 inch cylinders. ‘They com- 
pleted the engine built in Baltimore, forthe steamer 
Virginia, running between Baltimore and Fredericks- 
burg. Also built and completed an engine for the 
Washington and Alexandria Ferry Co., on board the 
; Stcamer George Page. Also, 52 boilers for steamers 
and stationary engines, among which was one weigh. 
ing 29 tons, for steamer Georgia, of Baltimore, Also, 
6 Cupolas for Foundries; 15 large stills for imanu- 
facturing Rosin Oil; 9 large Crushing Mills, for 
Quartz Mines; 1 machine for making Barrels by 
Steam power, for Messrs. Cooper & Co., of South- 
wark; and 2more in progress for the South. The 
same firm have also built 5 Iron Boats, one for Mex- 
ico, and one for North Carolina, 

Police Statistics. 

From the record kept by Mr. A. Nickle Turnkey 
at the City Police Office, we learn that during the 
pest month 921 persons were arraigned before Mayor 
Gilpin upon various charges. The following is a i 
comparative statement cf the number of persons | 
| taken before the same magistrate in 1852and 1853:_ 


’ 1852. 1853. | 
January, - - - - - - 440 739 
February, - - - - - 432 695 
March, - - - - - - 578 759 | 
| April, - - - - - - 532 545 | 
May, - - - - - - 632 736 | 
June, - - - - - - 581 589 
July, - - - - - - 713 88h | 
| August, - = = = y= 980 618 | 
| September, = - - - - - VS 822 
| October,  - - - - - 756 745 
| November, = - - - - - 696 918 
| December, - - - = = 780 921 | 
i 7515 8178 


i el a 


| 


3 hasus Staristics,—The following fasts pre- 


' are interesting as a comparison of the population 


a 
-%&% LOCAL AFFAIRS. 


¢ Western Trade.—At no previous time, in the H 


nistory of Philadelphia, was the prospect for a large- 
ly ixeemned trade with the great West, so flattering 
asat present. The inducementé offered to merchants 
to visit this market were never #0 promising ; the 
market is supplied with a full and-varied assortment 
of every description f goods required in any and 
every seciion of the cuuntry, while the number of 
firms and business houses has materially increased 
during the past year, and competition been brought to 
bear in every department of trade in much greater 
proportion than formerly. In addition to these busi- 
ness considerations, among many others important in 
this connection, the completion of the tunnel through 
the Allegheny mountains is, of all the rest, probably 
of the greatest moment, rons the accomplish- 

ment of this great work, the ol 

acrcss the mountain is avoided, and the travel be- 

tween the Delaware and Ohio rivers reduced from 
six to eight hours. The benefits to flow from the 
completion of the tunnel cannot heestimated. They 
will be immerse—alike interesting and important to 
the entire business community. . 

The Commercial Liat gives the following descrip- 
tion of the tunnel, furniched by Edmund Smith, Esq., 
one of the Company’s engineers: 

“The toner passes through the summit of the 
Allegheny Mountains, at a point known as Sugar 
Run Gap. It les in the counties of Blair and Cam- 
bria—the summit being the dividing line. It is 3612 
feet long, 2685 feet of which is arched, containin: 
7700 perches of cut stone and 6400 perches of bric 
masonay, and 927 feet is cut through the solid rock, 
where arching is unnecessary. Hight feet of the 
arch on each side is built of cut stone 224 inches 
thick, resting on abutments of rock range work of 
the same thickness, and the crown consists of five 
courses of hard-burnt brick—the whole laid with 
hydraolie cement. At grade, the width of the tun- 
nel in the clear ig 21 feet—ten feet above the grade, 
24 feet. The height above the grade is 23 feet. The 
greatest elevation abvvoa tide is at the west end of the 
tunnel, where the height is 2161 feet. The grades 
ascending the eastern slope commence at Altona, 
and in a distance of 12 miles, where the west end of 


the tunnel commences, the height overcome is 993 

feet, or 82% feet'to the mile. 2 — 3 

‘The excavation for the turffiel was commenced 

October 13, 1851, and steadily progressed until the 

1st February, 1853, when the heading was finished 

It was worked from both ends, and three shafts of 

the following -deptha—east shaft, 150 feet; middle 

195 feet, and weat shaft, 184 feet. At the east and 

west shafis the material was hoisted by engines of 

shout 35 horse power, and at the middle shaft a 60 

horse power engine was employed, capable of hoist- 
| mg materials and working.a winch plunge lift | 

pump 225 feet in length. _ 

‘The material’ cut through in: sinking the shafts 
was black and greenish slate rock, several strata of 
fire-clay; one-heavy strata of sand-atone; and three 
heavy strata of coal. Of the latter, the first strata 
of coal was 6 inches thick; the second, 6 feet, and 
the third, 1 foot 8 inches. [Accurate measurements 
of the different strate’ were taken, which may be 
useful in future exploration of the geology of the 
country.) The whole amount of material excavated 
+ Was 64,700 cubic yards. 

‘¢ The tunnnel 18 248 miles from Philadelphia, and 

105 from Pittsburg. The contractors were Mesérs. 
John Rutter & Son. The work was under the charge 
of Edward Miller and H. Haupt, Chief Engineers ; 
Thomas Seabrook, P. A. Engineer, and Thos. Reil- 
ly, Assistant Engineer. It will compare with any 
similar work in the country, and consideting the 
many obstacles against which the contractors and 
engineers had to contend, they accomplished their 
enterprize in as short a time propanly as the work 
could have been done in, and certainly in a very 
skilful and permanent manner. At present but a 
single track 1s laid through the tunnel. It is graded 
for a double track, which, when laid, will com- 
plete the work at a cost of $450,000, or about $125 
per foot.”? 
_ The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is engaged 
in preparing the schedule of time for the Express 
passenger trains which commence running through 
the mountains next Monday. The time will be 14 
houre—3 hours to Harrisburg, over the Columbia 
and the Harrisburg and Lancaster Railroads, and 
10} hours from that point to Pittaburg. The policy 
ef the Company is now to go to work with renewed 
energy, and as early as possible lay sufficient of the 
second track and sidings to afford facilities for the 
Express passenger train to make the distance be- 
tween the two eities in ten hours, or even less time. 
This can be accomplished, with proper manage- 
ment, before the fall trade begins, and there is every 
reason to believe it will be done. 

The President and Directors of the Company will 
accompany the first train through the mountains on 
the 6:h proximo, A powerful engine, and a.car of 
much beauty, is being specially fitted up for the oc 
casion—the latter being supplied. with the patent 
reclining car-seats, invented and manufactured by 
Mr. Jolin T. Hamitt, of this city. 


yg we 


pared by & correspondent, from the census returns, 


and ihe accommodations for ate convenience aud 
comfort presented by the' respective cities of Phila- 
delphia and New York; with nore than one-fifth 
less cf population in Philadelphia, we haves greator 
number of dwellirgs by two-sixths, to aceommo- 
date the inhabitants of this city than New York pos- 
sesses. ‘Chis 1s an important fact, both as it re- 
garcs the cowfort and health of the inhabitants and 
the economy of living—rént.being ene of the prin- 
cipal items in the expenses of a family. 

The census of 1850, recently published by au- 


therity of Congress, ehows the following statistica | 
of our sister miy New York, and our own city of | 


Philadelphia : 
i New York, Phila. 


Number of Dwellings, - - 87,677 61,278 | 
Nomober of Families, - - - 93,608 72,392 | 
Avrg. Families tocach Dwelling, 2.50 1.16 | 
Population, - - - - 515,547 403,762 | 
Births for one year, - — - = 14,307 11,017 
Deaths for one year, - - - 11,883 6,930 


Pailedelphia has 24,000 more dwellings than New 
York, and 21,000 fewer families. In New York 
the births were about 25 per cent. more than the | 
deaths, and in Philadelphianearly 60 per cent. more. \ 

‘Phe increase.of the free colored population for | 
cach of the 10 years from 1800 to 1840, was from 25 
to 30 per cent. In the last ten years from 1810 to 
1250, the incresee was only.12 per cent, ~ | 

cet Bh 


Portage Rauroad | 


Ui yume 


' pchuylkill Water-Works.—These WOrKS; “Del 
ing to the Districts of the Northern Liberties 
Spring Garden, haye been much ie age oO 
cently, by citizens of the latter district, who a 
they are unable to procure a suitable supply of 
ter. The attention of the Joint Watering Con 
tee having charge of the works, was called t 
matter some time since, and that body appoini 
sub-committee, ‘to inquire into the grievance: 
the condition of the Works. The investigatio 
the committee concluded with a report, in whi 
set forth that the works are totally incapacitati 
the demand now made upon them, and that gros 
manifest injustice has been and is being done toi 
citizens, whose wants and comforts imperat 
calls for immediate action upon the part of the 
districts. From an examination of the Engin 
monthly statement, the committee state tha 
three engines now in service, perform 55 hours 
per day, or 1650 hours per month and that 288 ] 
per month are required for the ordinary repa: 
cleansing the machinery and blowing off the bo 
making 1938 hours in each month ‘of 30 days 
(Sundays included,) leaving but 222 hours in 
time for any emergency that might arise in the b 
a machinery or any other unforseen occur 

he amount of water pumped into the rese 
during the past six years was as follows :—In 
2.861,113 gallons; 1849, 2,741,946 gallons; 
3,231,168 gallons; 1851, 3,885,076 gallons; 
3,225,215 gallons ; 1853, (ten months) 3,824,86 
lons. Up to the middle of 1851 the District of 
Sington was supplied with water from these w 
and since that time a portion of Penn Distric 
been supplied, in connection with the Nov 
Liberties and Spring Garden, yet the increa 
the part of the year is 593,047 gallons, and | 
expiration of the year the increase will proba 
1% millions of gallons, and still the quantity 
sufficient to supply the demand, 

The Committee gives the amount of the dup! 
of the two Districts in 1848 at $59,199 58, and 
at $87,819 14; increase, $28,619 56. The adc 
recommended are one engine, at an estimated « 
$12,000; three boilers, $11,000; building, ¢ 
foundation for engine, $2000; chimney, $3000 
shasin.. $20,000 ; total, $61,000. 
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How to Calculate the Power of Parker’a Wa- 

3-S ter Wheel. 

The following article presenting the modus 
operandi for calculating the power of the Par- 

ker Water Wheel, is from J. Sloan Esq., ot 
Sloan’s Mills, of Floydsburgh. Shelby Co., 
i Ky., who since we referred to his correct and 
extended information on this subject, on page 
| 336, Vol. 6, Scientific American, has had many 
letters sent to him for information. This, it 
is hoped, will give all the knowledge required 
by future inquirers. 

“My manner of computing the power of 
the Parker wheel is as follows, fora wheel of 
150 square inches area of issues, and 3 feet di- 
ameter, under 9 feet fall, viz., 9X 64=576 ; 24 
X 150=3600 ~144 =25 x62 *5==1562'5X9== 
140625 actual power of the water in pounds, 
theoretically with the assumption ; the dis- 

charge is through a fair common aperture in 
the atmosphere. Diameter ot wheel in feet 
X3'1416+9-4248, then 24 X 60=1440—9 4248 
=152'89 revolutions of the wheel per minute 
provided the velocity of the wheel is the same 
as the water. The result of repeated experi- 
ments I have made, proves the helical sluice 
ofthe Parker wheel, retards the water as 33 
isto 30°75, which must be deducted ; thus, 
33: 30°75 : : 23: 23-295 enbie feet per second 
the practical or real discharge of the helical 
sluice without the wheel. Taleo found the 
wheel retarded the water in the sluice as 30.75 
is to 26°; hence we have 30°75: 25'5: : 28° 
295: 19°3145 cubic feet, the real discharge 
through the wheel measured in the tale rave, 
on the principle Jaid down by Du Bauts tor 
Measuring running water. 1 found it safe to 
allow the wheel’s periphery to move 7 per 
cent. faster than the velocity of the water, a 
practice of 20 years? standing. 

The Franklin Institute, in their report, 11th 
June, 1846, assert thet a Parker wheel, under 
a fall of 10°10 feet, made 166 revolutions per 
minute, and the mechanical effect was 71 per 
cent., with 1110 cubic feet of water per mi- 
nute; 10°1X61==646'4 : 25°424 X 60-=1525'44 
the theoretical velocity of the water per mi- 
nute. The diameter of wheel, 36:5X3:1416== 
114°668—12==9°55 feet, the circumference of 
the wheel. Velocity of water 1525-44—-9°55 
=159°'73 number of revolutions of the wheel 
per minute, provided the velocity of both were 
in unison. The wheel made 166—159°73== 
6°27 revolutions of the wheel more than the 
velocity of the water theoretically. The area 


of inlet and issue of the wheel was 150 square 
inches+-1525'44-=929816~144=1595-944 cu- 
bic feet per minute theoretically, 685°944 cubic 


feet per minute more than the actual quanti- 
tye? 


THE CONSOLIDATION BILL, 


_As Finally Passed: by the Pennsylvania Le- 


{ gislature, January 31, 1654. 
laa EO 


A FURTHER SUPPLEMENT [0 an Act entitled “An 


t to Incorporate the City of Puiladelphia.”’ 
sic ee INDEX. : 


i i 
Section 1, Corporate name and boundaries of the 
~ J mdaries of the aha te 
4 l 3. Poangaies of the Election Divisions. 
OF PUBLIC OFFICERS. 
4. The Councils. — 
5. Their organization. 
6. Its effect. 
8 Marshal f Police 
(8. Marshal o 4 
9. Appointment of Policemen, Watchmen, 
&e. 4 
10. City Treasurer. 
11. Receiver of ‘Taxes. 
12. City Controller. 
13. City Commissioner. 
14. Supervisors. 
15. City Solicitor. 
46. Board of Health. 
17, Assessors. 
18. Guardians of the Poor. 
19. Their Organization, 
20 Directors of dag Schools. 
21. Their Organization. 
22. Controllers of Public Schools. 
23, Their Organization. 
24. Aldgrmen. 
~ 25. M bers of Congress, of the Senate 
and Assembly, 
26. Constables. 
97. Surveyors and Regulators. 
28. Port Wardens. 
ELECTIONS. : 
29. Duties of Sheriff and County Commis- 
sioners. A 
30. Opening and closing, &c. 
BL, Regulates first election as to Offieers. | 
32, Provides for immediate means of in- | 
formation of results of Election. | 
83. Returns of Election. | 
34. Returns of cence 2 | 
35. Of contesting the Election, 
36. Extends ioe of Officers till June | 
Election. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS. 
37. Vests Estates of Districts, &c., mM the 


eity. 
98° Public Debt, Interest thereon, Loans, 


&e. ‘ 
39. Fiseal year and Estimate of Guardians 
of PAGE Kes 
. Paving c. 5 
ae ate of County Commissioners and 
County Board vested in city, &e. 
»-42. Police and Fire Department. 
~~ 43. Office of Tax Collector abolished. 
41, Exisiing Laws continued until re- 
pealed. 
45 Of Impeachments and Removal from 
Office. ‘ 
46. Compensation of Officers and filling 
vacancies. \ 
47, Salaries not to be ineveased or reduced | 
during term of office. ¥ 
48. Incompatible Offices. 
49. Surety and Oath of Office. 
50. Councils to regulate Departments. f 
51. No Officer, Clerk, &c., to be interested. 
in Contracts. ‘ ¥eus 
52. Councils and other bodies to sit with 
open doors. i ee 
53. Reilroad subscriptions to be binding. 


n 


| 
ACT. i 
Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Penn- | 
sylvania, in General Assembly met, and it ts 
hereby enacted by the authority of the same, That 
the corporate name of the Mayor, Aldermen, and | 
Citizens of Philadelphia, shall be changed to ‘¢The | 
City of Philadelphia,” and the boundaries of the | 
said_city shall be-extended so as to embrace the | 
whole of the territory of the county of Philadelphia, — 
and all the powers of the said corporation, as en- 
larged and modified by this act, shall be exercised 
and have effect within the said county and over the 
inhabitants thereof. vss 
erie 2. The said city shall be divided mto wards 
follows, to wit: 
me rirst Woard—That part thereof bounded as fol- 
lows:—Beginning at Wharton street and the river 
Delaware; thence along Wharton street to the Pas- 
syunk road; thence tgif Passyunk road to Lit- 
tle Washington street; thence along Washington to 
Broad street;. thence along Broad street to South 
street; thence along South street to the river Sehuyl- 
kill; thence along the river Schuylkill to its junc- 
tion with the river Delaware; thence along the 
river Delaware in we place of beginning, together 
ewith League Island. : 
toa Ward—That part thereof lying between 
Broad street and the river Delaware, and between 
the lines of aforesaid Firat ward and Christian street. 
Third Ward—'That part thereof lying between 
Broad street and the river Delaware, and between 
Christian street on the south, and Fitz water, Ger- 
man, Mead and Ca:harine streets on the north, 
Fourth Ward—That part thereof lying between 
Broad street, and the river Delaware, and between 
the north line of aforesaid Third ward and South 


eo. ° ere a 

oi, Ward Think rh, tiurest” lying Ueeweert 
éventh street and the river Delaware and between 

South street and Chesnut street. | } 

Sizth Ward—That part thefeof lying between 
Seventh street and the river Delaware and between 
Chesnut street and Vine street, including’ all of 
Windmill Island. ? 

Sew Ward—That part tgereof lying between 
Seven street and the river s raylkill and between 
South street Spruce street. P 

Eighth Warde That part. thereof. lying between 
Seventh streetand.the-river Schuylkill and between 
Spruce sweet and Chesnut street. | 

Ninth Ward—Yhat part thereof lying between Se- 
venth street and -theiriver Schuylkill and between 
Chesnut street andArch street. 


Tenth Ward——That part thereof lying between Se- 
venth street ee ave siver Schuylkill and between 
Arch street and Vine strect. : 

Eleventh Ward—Tohat part thereof lying between 
Third street and the river Delaware and between 
Vine street and Poplar street. re 

Twelfth Ward—That part thereof lying between 
Sixth street and Third street aad between Vine st. 
and Puplar street « \ 

Thirteenth Ward.—That part thereof lying be- 
tween Sixth street and Tenth street, and between 
Wine street and Poplar street. ‘ 

Fourteenth Ward-—That part thereof lying be- 
tween Tenth street and Broad street and between 
Vine street and Poplar strect. z 

Fifteenth Ward—That part thereof lying between 
Broad street and the river Schuylkill and beter” 
Vine and Poplar street 


Sizieenth Ward—Tna: part thereof bounded as 
follows: beginning at Maiden street and the river 


Delaware, thence along Maiden street to the Frank- | 
ford road, thence along the Frankford read to Frank- | 


lin avenue; thence along Evanktin avenue to Sixth 
street, thence along Sixth street to Poplar street, 
thence along Poplar street to the river Delaware, 
thence along the river Delaware to the place of be- 
ginning. y~ 

Seventeenth Ward—That part thereof bounded on 
the north by Oxford street, on the east by the Frank- 
ford read, on the south by Franklin avenue, and on 
the west by Sixth street. 

Eighteenth Ward—That part thoreof bounded as 
follows: beginuing at Maiden street and the Dela- 
ware river, thence along Maiden strest to the Frank- 
ford road, thence along Frankford road to Norris 
street, thence along Norris street to the river Dela- 
ware, thence along the river Delaware to the place 
of beginning. 

Nineteenth Ward—That part thereof bounded as 
follows: beginning at Norris street and the Dela- 
ware river, thence along Norris street to the Frank- 
ford read, thence along the Frankford.road to Ox- 
ford street, thence along Oxford street to Sixth 
street, thence along Sixth street to Lehigh avenu2 
thence along Lehigh avenue to the Frankford road 
thence along the frankford road to Westmoreland 
street, thence along Westmureland street to the 
Point road, thence aiong the Poiat road to the north- 
east boundry of the district of Richmond, thence 
along the same to the river Delaware, thence along 
the river Delaware to the place of beginning. 

Twenticth Ward—That part thereof bounded as 
follows: beginning at Poplar street and the river 
Schuylkill, thence along the said Poplar street to 
Sixth street, thence along the said Sixth street to 
Susquehanna Avenue, thence along the said Susque- 
hanna Avenue to Eleventh street, thence along the 
said Eleventh street to Montgomery street, thence 
along the said Montgomery street to the river Scuyl- 
kill, thence along the same to the place of beginning. 

Twenty first Ward—That part thereof lying with- 
in the present bounds of the borough of Mayayunk 
and the townshipsof Roxborough and Penn, and the 
southern boundary thercof shall be as follows: be- 
ginning at Montgomery street and the river Schuyl- 
Kill, thence along Montgomery street to Eleventh 
atreet, thence along Eleventh sireet to Susquehanna 
Avenue, thence along Susquehanna Avenue to Ger- 
mantown nead. 

Twenty-second Ward—Thst part thereof lying 
within the present bounds of the townships of Ger- 
mantown and Bristol and the borough of ‘German- 
town. : 

Twenty-third Ward—That part thereof including 
all the remainder of the present county of Pnilade!- 
phia, east of the river Schuytkill. The said ward 
shall be entitled to elect four members of the Com- 
mon Council by separate ticket, as follows: One 
member shall be elected by the qualified voters re- 
siding within the present limits of the townships of 
Delawere, Moreland and Bybert’, one member by 
the qualified voters residing within the present limits 
of the townships of Oxford and Lower Dublin, one 
member by the qualified voters residing within tne 
present limits of the borough of Frankford and 
‘Whitehall, and one member by the qualified voters 
residing in the remainder of the ward. 

Twenty fourth Ward—That part of the county of 
Philadelphia lying west of the river Schuylkill. 

Provided, That. whenever & street, road, avenue 
or river is named. asa boundary in this section the 
centre thereof shall be understood: 

Each of said wards, with the exception of the 
Seventeenth and ‘Twenty-third, shal! at the Munici- 
pal Election m 1854, elect three members to the 
Common Council. The Seventeenth Ward shall at 
seid election elect four members by general ticket, 
and the Twenty-third Ward shall at said election 
elect four members a3 hsrein before provided. - 

The qualified voters of each of the aforesaid 
Wards in the said city shall, at the municipal elec- 
tions in said city, in the year 1835, and annually 
thereafter, be entitled to elect one member of the 
Common Council for every twelve hundred taxable 
inhabitants, and one for every fraciion of six _hun- 
dred or more of such iaxables of said ward accord- 
ing to the enumeration of tsxables made in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Provided, That no Ward shall have lezs than 
three Common Councilmen. 

And it tha!l be the duty of the Sheriff of the 
county ofe Philadelphia in ‘his, proclamation for 
every titnicipal-election in the year of 1855, and 
thereafter, lo siate the gnraber of members of the 
Common Council whiet fhe qualified voters of each 
one said wards sha'l be entitled to elect as afore- 
eaid. 

Sxcr, 8. On or tefore the first Monday in May, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, the Com- 
missioners of the county of Philadelphia (and there- 
after the City Counci's) shall lay out aad establish & 
sufficient number, net less than six, election divi- 


sionsiin each of the war hed by the second 
rection of this act; whichfdivigjons shall be, when- 
ever practicable, bounded on al! sides by streets, 
lanés, roads, alleys, avenues, streams. of water; or 
by one of the boundary lines of said city, and shail 
be as nearly equal in number of taxable inhabitants 
as such boundaries . will admit of, and shall be 
numbered respectively one, two, three, four, and so 
on. The said Commissioners and the said Councils 
when they establish the same, shall make an accu 
rate description thereof, and cause it to be published 
in one or more Of the daily papers of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, and shall file a copy of such description in 
the office of the Clerk of the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions of the county of Philadelphia, to be and re- 
main on record in said office ; and if, at any elec'ion 
thereafter, there shall be more than four hundred 
votes polled in any of the said divisions, then at 
some period at jeast forty ays previous to the next 
suecedirg election, the City Councils. shall re ar 
range the divisions of the ward or wards where:n 
such vote has been polled, and increase the number 
thereof if necessary. 

Sxcr. 4) ‘The legislative powers of the said_ city 
shall be vested int wo badies’ to be called the Select 
and Common Councils; the Select Council shall 
consist cf one member from each ward, who shall 
have the same qualifications as are required by the 
Constitution of this Cormmonwealth for members of 
the Senate; and shall be elecied as follows, tu wit: 
on the first ‘Tuesday in June, 1854, the qualificd 
voters 6f the First, Third, Fifth. Seventh, Niath, 
Eleventh, Thirteenth, Fifteenth, Seventeenth, Nine 
teenth, Twenty first and Twenty-third Wards re- 
spectively, shall elect one member to serve until the 
Monday succeeding the first Tuesday of May, 1855, 
and on the first Tuesday in June, 1854, and in the 
same manner the\qualified voters of the Second, 
Fourth, Sixth, Eighth, Fenth, Twelfth, Fourteenth, 
Sixteenth, Eighteenth, Twentieth, Twenty second, 
and Twenty-fourth Wards, respectively, shall elect 
one member to serve until 10 o’clock on the Monday 
succeeding the first Tuesday of May, 1856; and 
annually, thereafter, on the first Tuescay in May, 
the qualified voters. of each ward in-wkieh there 


‘shall be a vacancy, shall elect one member qualified 


as aforesaid, togerve for two years. Tae members 
of t Council shall have the same quaiifi- 
cati as aré required by the Constitution of this 
Commonwealth for members of the House Of Rep- 
resentatives/ and sha'l be elected as fellows, to wit: - 
on the firs: Tuesday in June, 1851, the first election 
of members of said Common Council shall be held, 
and the persons then elected shall serve until 10 
o’clock on the Monday succeeding the first Tuesday | 
in May, 1855; and on» the first Tuesday, in 
May, 1855, and annually thereafter, on the first 
Tuesday of May, the members of the said Common 
Council shall be elected and serve until the first 
Monday succeeding the first. Tuesday in May ensu- 
ing their election.Provided, That no member of ; 
\ the State Legislature, nor any one holding office or 
employment from or under the State at the time of 
said election, shall be eligible as a member of said 
Councils ; nor shall any member of said Councils, 
| during tha term for which he shall be elected, hold 
| any office or employment herein created or ptovided 
| for of a municipal character. 
| Sxcr. 5. The members of the Select and Common 
Councils, elected on the first Tuesday in June, 1854, 
shall meet at the City Hall, in said city, at 10 
o’eleck in the forenosn of the Monday succeeding 
their election, and shall then and there organize in | 
separate chambers; the members of each Council 
shall each be sworn or affirmed to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and that they will dis- 
charge the duties of their office with fidelity; each 
Council shall elect a President and such other officers 
as may be deemed necessary for the transaction of 
bueiness, and shall keep a journal of its proczed- 
ings, which shall beat a'l times open to public in 
spection; and on the Monday succeeding the first 
Tuesday in May, in each year thereafter, the nem. 
bers of Council elect shall meet as aforesaid with 
those whose terms have not expired, and shall take 
the oath of office and enter upon the duties thereof. 

Sxct. 6. Upon the first organization uf the Coun- 
| cils provided for in the preeeding section, the citv of 
Piuladglphia as established by this act, shall be vested 

} With all the power, rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties, incident to a municipal corporation, and neces- 
sary for the proper governmént of the same, and 
those of the present conporatiga of the Mayor, Al- 

| dermen, and citizens of Philadelphia; and upon 
the said organization of Councils, and upon procla- 
mation made by the Mayor by direction of the said 

City Councils, fixing a day therefor, not exceeding 

| Sixty days after the firat Taesday in July, then next, 

| all the powers, rights, privileges and immunities 

| Possessed and enjoyed by the following corporations 

| respectively, and of all officers under them, to wit: 

| The Commissicnersand inhabitants of the district of 

| Southwark ; the Commissioners and inhabitants of 

| the incorporated districts of the Northern Liberties; 

| the Commissioners and inhabitants of the Kersing- 
ton district ; the Commissioners and inhabitants of 

: the district of Spring Garden; the Commissioners 

| and inhabitants of the district of Moyamensing;. the 

| Commissioners and inhabitants of the district of 

| Penn; the Commiesioners and inhabitants of the dis- 
| triet of Richmond, in the county of Philadelphia, and 
| of the districts of West Philadelphia and Be! mont, of 
| the boroughs of Manayunk, Germantown, Frank- 

, fork, Whitehall, Bridesburg and Araming9, and of 

; the townships of Paskayunk, Kingsessing, Bloekley, 

Roxborough, Germantown, Bristol, Oxtord, Lower 

L Jygblin, Soreland, Byberry, Northern Liberties, De- 

“aware and Penn; also of the Boart.of Polipe of the 

| Police District, the present Mayor and Councilmen 
| of the city of Philadelphia; the Commissioners of the 
| county of Philadelphia; the Treasurer and Auditors 

_ thereof; the County Board; the Commissioners of 

| the Sinking Fund, and the Supervisors of townships 

; Shall cease and terminate, except so much thereof as 

, may be necessary to enable the city of Philadelphia, 

, 88 establizhed by this act, to colleet the outstanding , 

. debtsand make a full and complete settlement of the 
affairs thereof. Provided, That all treasurers, police 

, aud other officers of the aforesaid corporations, 

| county and townships, shall continue to discharge 
| the duties of their respective offices until superseded 
| or dismissed by the authority: of the city of Phila- 
| de}phia, and be accountable as officers holding office 

, under said city; and shall account for all moneys in 

| their hands through the Auditor, and make payment 
| to the Treasurer of the city, And provided, That 
| no corporation hereby superseded, or whose estates 

may by force of this act be vested in the eity of Phi- 
| ladelphia or the present Councils of the corporation 

_ of the Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of Philadel- 

| phia, shall at any-time after the passage of this act, 

' contract any loan or debt, other than for the ordi- 

| nary supplies, repairs and: payment of labor and 
| ealaries. : 

Sxcr. 7. The qualified voters of the city of Phila- 
delphia shali, on the first Tuesday in June, eighteen 
hundred and fifty: four, and the first Tuesday in May 
in every succeeding year thereafter, elect one person 
to serve as mayor of the said city by a plurality of 
votes, and in case of a tie, the council shall order a 
new election. He shall serve for two years, and 
until a successor shall be duly elected and qualified. — 
He shall be at least thirty years of age, a citizen of 
the United States, and have resided seven years next 
preceding his election within this commonwealth 
and the last two years thereof in said city. He shall 
take the usual oath of office in presence of the coun- 
cil, to be administered by one of the judges of the 
courts in said city, at twelve o’clock, noon, on the 
Tuesday next sueceeding his election; besides the , 
powers conferred by law, he shat! have the like pow- 
er and authority as the sheriff of the counfy of Phi- | 
lacelphia now has, for the suppression of ‘any riot, 
disturbance and violation of law, and shall exercise | 
the authority of making the requisition for the com- 
manding officer of the military in lieu of the marshal of 
police as now authorized by law, and of dismissing 
all police officers and watchmen other than the mar- 
shal of police, for failure 1n the discharge of duty. 
{t ska'l be the mayor’s duty to communicate to 
councils, at least once a year, and ofiener if deemed 
expedient, a general statement of the condition of 
the city in relation to its government, finances, and 
improvement, torecommend the adoption of all such 
nicasures as he may deem expedient for the security, 
health, cleanliness, improvement, and welfare of the 
city; to be vigilant aud active in causing the lawa 
and ordinances of the city to be duly executed ; for 
which purposes, the marshal of police, all policemen 
aud watchmen, shall obey hig orders, and make re- 

port to him when actirg under his orders, and he 

shall exercize a constant supervision and control 
over the conduct of all subordinate officers, and re- 
ceive and examine all complaints preferred against 
them, and generally perform all such duties ay may 
be prescribed by the la wa and ordinances of said city 
and of this Commonwealth; and he may call special 
meciings of the councils whenever any public emer- 
gency may require. ., Every ordinance which shal! 

ave passed both councils, shall be presented to the 
mayor. If he approve, he shall sign it; butif he 
shall not approve, he shall resurn it, with his-odjec- 
lions to the council in which 1 origmated; which 
shall proceed to reconsider it. If, after such recon- 
sideration, two-thirds of that council shall agree to 
pass the ordinance, it shall be sent, wilh the objec- 
tions, to the other council, by which, likewise; ‘it 


shail be rgconsidered, and if approved by two thirds 
of that council also, 1 shall be a binding ordinance. 
In such case, the yotes of both councils shall be de- 
termined by yeas and nays, and the names of-mem- 
bers voting shall be entered onthe journals. Every 
ordinance which the’mayorshallnot so return within 
fifteen days, shalltake éffeetias if it had been ap- 
proved. ‘The mayor may approve ordinances in va- 
cations of councils, and may cal! special meetings of 
councils to reconsider Ordinances which he does not 
approve, on three days’ notice to each member. 
In case of his temporary absence or inability to 
act, the Councils shall appoint a Mayor to serve un- 
til he shall resume the duties of his office; and 
whenever a vacancy shall cecur in the office of 
Mayor by death or otherwise, it shall be the duty of 
the Select and Common Councils, in joint meeting, 
forthwith to elect, viva voce, a person qualified ag 
aforesaid, to serve as Mayor, who shall continue in 
office until the Tuesday succeeding the next city 
elec'ion, and until his successor shall have been duly 
elected and qualified, The Mayor shall receive a 
salary to be fixed by Councils, whith shall not be 
increased nor diminished during the term for which 
he shall have been elected. ‘he police officers, 
policemen and watchmen shall receive the compen- 
sations to be fixed by ordinance of said Councils, 
and it shall be misdemeanor in office for any of them 
to receive any other compensation or reward, to be 
followed by dismissal from service. 

Srcr. 8. The qualified voters of the said city 
shall on the first Tuesday of May, 1957, and on the 
first Tuesday in May, in every second year there- 
after, elect a Marshal of Police, who shall receive 
the salary and do and perform all the duties and ex- 
ercise the powers now enjoined or conferred upon 
him by law, excep! so far as hereby modified, and 
all such others as may by law or ordinance be en- 
joined or conferred upon-him as Chief of Police, and 
that throughout the entire limits of said city. He 
shall execute the orders and warrants of the Mayor 
and make report to him and have the cammand of 
all] policemen and watchmen for the preg@rvation of 
the peace and execution of process, and may sus- 
peud them from service and pay, until the decision 
of the Mayor be obtained And until such election, 
the present Marshal of the Police shal! continue to 
hold the office and exercise the powers and perform 
the duties of Mare of Police as by this act 
modified ~ 

Sxcr. 9. The poWers ¢onferred by law on the 
Police Board of the Police District shali be exer- 
cist d by the City Couscils. They shall fix the whole 
number of supervisors of highways, policemen and 
watchmen, for the service af the whole city The 


| Councilmen for the respective wards eha!ll no ninas: 


' three times the proportionate namber of the wh le 
namber of supervisors, and no more, to the Mayor, 


SS 


from which vominecs Fie aayor shall appoint the 
}roper number to be the supervisors, taking one of 
ihe nominees of the Councilmen. of the respective 
wards, and in like manner, all vacancies shall be 
filled. The Councils shall in joint meeting ,“and by 
viva voce vote, appoint all the heads of departments 
not elective, and shall provide by ordinance for the 
appointments of clerks .and. officers, except the 
May or’s clerk, whoshall teappointed by the Mayor, 
and the Marshal’s clerk, who shall be appointed by 
the Marshal—all of whom shall serve) for suchpe- 
rices as may be fixed by ordinance, subject to dis- 
missal by the appointing power or superior officer, 
as such Ordinance may provide. The head of each 
department shall nominate, and by and with the 
advice and congent of the Select Council,appoint 
the e.erks and officers in his department. ‘The 
Mayor sha!l nominate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Select Council, appoint the po- 
licemen and watchmen ; 
Szcr. 10. The qualified voters of the said city 
shall, on the first Tuesday in May, 1855, and until 
tuch election, the present City Treasurer shall cdn- 
tinue to be the City Treasurer, and on the first Tues- 
day in May, inevery second year thereafter, elect.2 
City Treasurer, to serve for two years from the first 
Monday of July next succeeding such election. | 
He shall give bond to the city, conditioned for the | 
faithful performance of his duty, in such amount as 
the City Councils shall direct, and shall, before he: 
enters upen his offic’, take and subscribe an oath or 
effirmation, hones'ly to keep and account for all pub- 
lie moneys and property entrusted to his care; and 
if such Treasurer shall knowingly violate said oath, 
he shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and on con- 
vietion thereof in the proper court, be sentenced to 
undergo solitary imprisonment at hard labor in the 
Eastern Penitentiary, for the term of not less than 
one ner more than ten years. Any vacancy in said 
office shall be filled by the City Councils by a viva 
voce vote in joint meeting. No money shall be 
drawn from the treasury of the city except the same 
shall have becn previously appropriated by Councils 
to the purpose for which it is drawn; the accounts 
kept by the said City Treasurer shall exhibit all the 
receipts and all the expenditures of the city in an in- 
teiligible manner, in the form cf accounts current, 
in which the ver geuin's of each item of charge and 
discharge shall fully and precisely appear. Any 
citizen may, on the payment of a fee of twelve- 
and-a-half cents, to be paid to the said City Trea- 
surer, for the use of the city, ipspect the said 
accounts; and for a further fee of ‘fifty cents, and 
one cent per line of ten words, to be paid fur the 
use of the city, the Treasurer shall, on request of 
any citizen, furnish ea of any part thereof. 
It shall. be the duty of the Councils of the said city 
to provide, and saidtreasurer to pay, on or before 
the 25th day of July, 1856, and in- each year there- 
afier, into the ‘Treasury of the State, the amount of 
the State’ tax assessed within the limits of the said 
city, deducting all allowances made by law,.and 
aid treasurer elected as aforesaid shall, befure he 
enters upon the office, give bond, with sureties to 
be approved by the judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Philadelphia county, in such sum as they 
shail direct, conditioned for the safe keepirg of aud 
accounting for all:moneys received by him fur the 
uze of the State; the said treasurershall keep the 
public moneys in such place and manner as the City 
Councils shall direct, and: shall yerify his cash ac- 
count at least once every week, to the satisfaction 


| ofas'anding committee of Councils; and upon the 


affidavit of a majority of said committee of any de- 
fauit therein, the said treasurer shall be suspended 
from office until the further action of Councils, and 
the Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia county 


‘shall, upon said affidavit and cause shown, forth- 
| with issue a writ of sequestra‘ion to the Sheriff of 
| the county against sueh defauiter for the amount of 


such default, to be levied on all his property, esiate 
and effects, infaver of said city, which writ shall 
be alien thereon from the issuing thereof, with 
clause of attachment contained therein, directing 
the Sheriff to arrest:the body of such defaulter to | 
answer the said charge ona day certain on which | 
day the eaid Court shall'inquire of the preinises and 
enter judgment thereon ag may be just, or in their 
discretion award an issue to try any disputed facts ; 
and if the said Court uponsuch hearing skall be-sa- 
tisfied that there is probable -cause to_ believe, that; 
auch treasurer has committed the crime of perjury. 
as mentioned inthis section, it shall be their duty-to ; 
‘commit-kim for trial at the next, Court rier-4 


Sessiens of said county. 


Srcr. 11. The qualified voters of the: said city 
shall, en the 1st Tuesday in May, 1856, and bien- 
nially thereafter on ihe 1st ‘Fuesday.in May, elect 
oné person who shall be denominated. receiver of 
taxes, to serve for two years; and until a receiver 
of taxes ghall be elected and qualified, the treasurer 
cf the county of Philedelphta, elected on the 2d 
Tuesday in Octcber, 1653, shail. perform all the 
duties and be liable to all the obligations and penal- 
ties prescribed by this act fur said receiver of taxes. 
And it shall be lawful for the sclect and common 
ceuncil to relieve the said treasurer of the county of 
Philadelphia from the performance of any Guties | 
now imposed by law on said trea®urer. He shall 
give bond and be sworn or affirmed to perform his 
duty in like manner es the city treasurer. He shall 
collect and receive ali taxes and public assessments 
payable and receivable within the limits of the said 
city, and for that purpose shall have and exercise 
all the powers conferred by law in that behalf, and 
shall have the assistance of the necessary clerks to 
afford proper facilities to all @itizens to pay their 
taxesat sli business hours of thesday. It shail be 
the ae a the city commissioner® to piace the du- 
plidateé of taxes in the poatesston“of the gaid re- 
ceiver of taxes as early as practicable in the year for 
which the taxes shall be assessed. And the said 
receiver shell make allowance to ail tax payers 
who shall pay their taxes in the year for which 
they are assessed, at the rate of twelve per 
cent. per amum from the date of payment until 
the end «f such year. All taxes remaining un- 
paid on the 1st of January in each year, shall con- 
tinue a lien upon the real estate upon which they 
are levied in like manner as if registered in the 
county commissioner’s cffice under existing laws. 
In case legal proceedings are commenced, there 
shall be an additional charge cf five per centum upon 
all sums, and the receiver of taxes shal! render each 
day to the city controller an account of each item of 
his receipts and daily pay the same into the city 
treasury. The said receiver shall cause an agent to 
attend for him as least two days in the month of June 
and each succeeding month in the year, to reeeive 
tha taxes owing by persons resident within the wards 
in which the following places are situated, to wit:— 
at Germaniown, Frankford, Manayunk, Bustleton, 
Holmesburg, Somerton, Heatonville, Haddington 
and Paschallville, and give notice of the time and 
place of attendance in at least two newspapers not 
less than three times, one of which papers shall be 
that in or nearest to the ward where the taxes are 
owing; and the alderman in every ward shall be 


| authorized and required at all times to receive the 


personal taxes of persons resident therein, for which 
purpose they shall each be furnished with a tax list 
cf such taxes as early in the year as they can-be made 
cut, and not later than the first of June in each year, 
and such aldermen shall receive therefor ten per 
centum for receiving and paying over taxes, which 
they ehall do at least once in each month, te the re- 
ceiver cf taxes, or his agent. And each of said al- 
dermen shall, under the penalty of one hundred dol- 
lars to the said city, be in attendance at his office for 
the purpose of receiving the same on the day of any 
election, The said receiver shall, immediately after 
the first cay of December, annually, give public no- 
tice, in at least four of the public newspapers of 
said city, for ten days, to all persons who sha!l have 
cmi:ted to pay their taxes, to pay them before the 
first day of Jnnuary; and that if not paid by that 
time a warrant will issue to collect the same, and 1t 
shall be the duty of the receiver to issue his war- 
ranis after the fifteenth day cf said month of Janu- 
ary, directed to any constable of said city or county, 
commanding him to levy said taxes, with all charges 
accrued therecn, of any gocds or cha‘tels of the de- 
linquent wherescever found, and to make sale thereof 
afteracveriisement, as in cases of distress fur rent, 
which warranie shall be rg:urnable within thirty 
days. > ‘ 

Provided, That if any ptrson inst whom such 
faxes shall have been astessed, shali make affidavit 
that de did net owa the premises for which sucn 
taxes were assessed at the time they accrued and 
became a l:en thereon, the said taxes shall be col- 
lected of the true owner thereof, or by proceeding 
to sell the premises by execution. And the said re- 
ceiver of taxes shall furnish certificates of all taxes 
and claims which are alien on real estate, and re- 
ceive therefor twenty-five cents for each certifi- 
carers and five cents for each lien and claim cer- 
tified. ° 

Sxct. 12. The qualified voters of the said city 
shall, on the first Tuesday in June, 1854, and on the 
1st Tuesday in May, in every second year thereafter, 
elect a City Controller, to serve for the term of two 
years from the firet Monday in July next sueceed- 
ing his election. He shall, before entering upon his 
office, take and subscribe an oath’ or affirmation 
fsithfully to discharge the duties thereof; and if he 
shall knowingly violate said oath or affirmation, 
he shall be subject to the same penalty as is provi- 
ded by the tenth section of this act in regard to the 
City Treasurer. It shall be the duty of the said 
City Controller to serutinize, audit and publish, in 
two or more newspapers, annualiy, verified by his 
oath or affirmation, the public accounts of the said 
city, and of the trusts in théir care, exhibiting all 
the recsipts and expenditures ofthe city, the souttes 
from which the revenues and funds are derived, and 
in what manner the same have been disbursed, each 
account to be accompanied by a statement in detail, 
in separaie columns, of the several appropriaiions 
msde by the City Councils, the amount drawn on 
each appropriation, and the balance standing to the 
debt or credit of each such appropriation. He shall 
countersign all warrants on the City Treasurer, and 
shall net suffer any appropriation made by the City 
Counciis to be-overdrawn, and shall perform ail the 
duties now enjoined by law on the County Audi- 
tors. He shal] superintend the fiscal coucerns of 
the city insuch manner, and make reports thereon 
at such times as shall be prescribed by ordinance. 

Sxct. 13, The qualified voters of the said city 
shall. on the first Tuesday in June, 1851,'and annu- 
ally thereafter, on the first Tuesday of ‘May, elect 
one ferson for City Commissioner, to serve fomthree 
years from the Monday. next succeedibg his election: 
Provided, That those three who shall first be elected- 
shall not enter upon their duties until the terms of 
service of the present County Commissioners shall 
respectively expire; and the present County Com- 
missioners shall serve as such City Commissioners 
‘or the periods for which they have been respective- 
y elected County, Commissioners. The City Com- 
missioners, under the direction and controlof the 
City Councils, shall be charged wittail duties relat- 
ing to assessors and aseessmenis, to the selection and 
drawing of jurors, and to'elections and election of- 
ficers, that are now performed by the County Com- 
missioners, and all other duties now performed by 
the Commissioners of the County, not otherwise 
provided for in this act. They shall, together wich 
the City Treasurer and Receiver of ‘Taxesf perform | 
the duties of a County Board of revision, according 
to the Jaws in force in other counties of this Com- 
monwealth, and hear the appeals of the tax-payers 
‘And they sball correct all irregularities in valuation, 
both as respects individual cases and wards, and 


camplete the game before the end of the year in 
which the valuations shall be mae for the tax of the | 


succegding yeer. It in equauzing t ton ¢ 
the property in the several waltday an addition stone: 
per oeniuin be made-to the returns of the: assessors 
‘ my wards wmenip freeholders »f such ward may, - 
from such decision 10 We. Counts’ vinnee eet 
thereon shall be foal” me ie Seats Seaieion 
Sect. 14, The City Councils sha! 


nate, and the Mayor ehall, eee 


as hereinbefore provided, 


appoint the requisitautmdgor Supervisors of streets. 
| and roads for the different Wards, who shall be un- 


; Ger the°direction and acccuntable to the Commis- 

| sloners of Highways, who shali be appointed by, the 

| said Councils anrualiy, and whose numbers aad du- 
| ties shall be prescribed by ordinance. 

r Sxc7, 15: The Select and Common Couneils shall 
ettablish a law: cffice, in which shall be deposited 
and preserved al! patents, deeds, wills leases, mort- 
gages, and other assurances of title, together with 
all ccontraets, bonds, notes, official bonds, books, 
and other evidences of debt: belonging to the said 
city, and all other papers which the said City Coun- 
cils may direet. The qualified yoters of said city 
shall on the first Tuesday in June, 1851, and on the 
first Tuescay m May biennially thereafier, elect one 
perzon learned in the law to-act as Solicitor of said 
city, whose duties shall be prescribed by ordinance, 
and who thal! be allowed to employ such number 
of assistants as Councils may prescribe. The said 
Solicitor shall hold his cfticve forthe term of two 
years, and until his successor. shall be duly qualified. 

Sect. 16. On the first Tuesday in June, 1854, and 
on the first Tuesday in. May imevery year there- 


after, until otherwise provided by law or ordinance, | 


the qualified voters of each of the wards of the said 
city shall elect one citizen, who shall have and pos- 
eess the qualifications that the members of the 
Senate are required to possess, to serve as a member 
of the Board cf Health. They shall each take the 
usval cath of office, and enter upon the cuties therec:f 
on the first Monday of July next succeeding their 
election; the members of the Board of Health 
elected in the city of Philadelphia on the first Tucs- 
pay of June, 1854, shall meet on the morning of the 


and cn the first Monday in July in each year at the 
same hour, and organize themselves into a Board, 
and shall elect.a President and such other officers as 
may be neceseary for the proper transaction of the 
business of the said Board; and upon such organi- 
zation skall thereby supersede the present members 
and Cfficers of the Board of Health; and thereupon 
all the estate whatsoever, real, personal and mixed, 
that shall then be by law or otherwise vested in or 
in posseseion cf the Board of Health, shall be forth- 
with vested in the city of Philadelphia, subject 
to all the trusts, conditiens and liabilities, now 
legally applicable thereto, and all laws of this 
Commonwealth creating, governing and regulatin, 
the Beard of Health not inconsistent herewith shall 
continue in force and operation, and shall govern and 
reguiate the Board of Health of the city of Philadel- 
phie, except as to farmers manuring land and keeping 
sicck in the strietly agricultural districts, as the 
same may hereafter bealtered by law or ordinance ; 
and all sume of money due, payable to, or receive 
by the Bcard of Health, shall be paid into the city 
Treasury.; and all sums expended by or for the pur- 
poses of the Board of Health, shall be paid by the 
city Treasurer, upon crders drawn under appropri- 
ations regulacly made by Councils. And, upon the 
| same days in the present and succeeding years, the 
qualified voters of each ward shall elect one person 
f like qualifications, who shall take the same oath or 
affirmation, to gerve as Prison Inspectors of “the 
county Prison for the same pericd of time; who 
shall, on the first Monday in July in the same year, 
at 10 o’clock A. M., organize themselves.as a Board 
to perform all the duties belonging by law to said 
cffice, and upon such organization shall thereby 
supercede the existing Board of Prison Inspectors. 

Sect. 17, On the first Tuesday in June, Anno Do- 
mini, 1¢64, and on the first Tuesday in May,-in-each 
year thereafter, the qualified voters of exch ward of 
| the said city shall elect two assessors who shall have 

and possess the qualifications that members of the 

Senate are required to possess, who, being duly 

lified, shal! do and perform withix their respective 

wards all the duties that the usages and laws of this 

Commonwealth now enjoin upon assessors and as- 

sistant ‘aeressors, Provided, That the qualified 
voters residing within the limits of the townships of 

Byberry, Moreland, Delaware, Lower Dublin and 

Oxford, in the 23d Ward, shail in like manner, elect 

two assessors; and the qualified voters of the two re- 
maining portions of ssid Ward, shall in like manner 
elect two assessors. And at all elections of such 
assessors each voter shall vote for one assersor, 
and the two candidates having the highest number 
of vétes shall be elected. The City Commission- 
e's shall, immediately after such election, in each 
year, issue their precept to, the said assessors 0 
the icspective wards, requiring them to make ou 
and re-urn, Within such time as the said Com- 
missioners shali designate, not later than the first 
day of September following, a just and perfect 
jist, in sveh form as the Commissioners ‘shall 
direct, of all the taxable persons residing within 
their Wards respectively, and all property taxable and 
exempt by law, witha just valuation of the same; and 
| Whenever the assessors of any ward cannot agree up- 
cu the valuation of any property, the City Commis- 
sioner fenicr m office shall be umpire, and decide. 
The office of assistant aseessor within the said 
eity 1s hereby abolished. The duty of making extra 
agsesen Enis, HOW cud gracd. by law upon the officers 
of election, shall be éxclusively performed:by the 
assessors. The assessors of each ward shall meet 
for that purpose, in theiy respective wards, on the 
thirtcenth day prior'to the second Tucsday of Octo- 
ber, annually, and reytain in session three days, be- 
tween the hours of 1 aud 10 o’clock P. M., and pub- 
lie notice of the time and place-thereof shall be 
given by the City Commissicners, in two or more 
daily newspapers of the said city, ten days prior 
thereto. Each assessor sha!l return the names of one 
half of the number of jurors within his ward, re- 
quired for each year, and the precept of the City 
Commissioners to the assessors shall conform to this 
provision: “Any ase wit shal! receive any re- 
ward for returning or omftting to return the name of 
any person to sel yg as juror, and any. person who 
shall offer or give swth feward shall forfeit the sum 
of $160 to the said city;%o be recovered before any 
alderman. Each asséesor shell receive an annual 
sum in liew.of all other compensation, to wit: for 
the year ending May, Ai Domini, 1856, and for 
every third year thereafter, the sum of $100, and for 
all other-years the sum of $300 per annum. 

Sxct. 18, On the first Tuesday in June, A. D., 
1854, and on the first Tuesday in May in every year 
thereafter, until: otherwise provided by law or 
ordinance, the qualified voters of each of the wards 
of the eity of Philadeiphia ‘shall elect one citizen, 
who shail have and» possess the qualifications that 
the members of the Senate of this, Commonwealth 
are required to possess,’to serve as Guardian of the 
Poor of :the said Citys They shall enter upon’ the 
duties of their offics om the first» Monday in July of 
each year, and shall egeh take an oath or affirmation, 
to bo administered by any alderman:of-the said City, 


first Minday in July of the same year at ten o’clock, | 


thet he will discharge tne auues or7ime omive o1 
Guardian of the Poor<truly and impartially, to the 
best of hig ability. | Prepided, That the existing ar- 
rangements: for the.support of the Poor in’ thebo- 
roughs and tow: «Manayunk, Be borOage 
Germantown; Bris garkford, Whitehall, i 
ford, Lower ing ‘Moreland and By- 
berty ‘shall. remain aad’ “eonitiive until ‘they: are - 
changed and altered é Councils of the City of 
Philadelphia; aude: ‘ e arrangements con- 
tinue, no election shi held under the provisions 
of this eecticn fi xdians of the Poor in the 
twenty-first, twentyssé¢ond and twenty-third wards 
of said City. “Providedy That in the Districts within 
the twenty-firet, t y-second and twenty-third 
wards, where houses; ior the accommodation of the 
Poor are provided, no ¢hange shall be made without 
the consent of the qui ad voters of the respective 


Districts containing the ae institutions for 


support of the poor. —. S F 

Sect. 19. The Guardiaiis of te Pobr, clected in 
June, A. D., 1854, in aeeordance with tae provisions 
of the preceding section, chall meet iat the alins- 
house; in the City of Philadelphia, at ten'o’¢clock oa 
the morning of the first Monday in July of the sate 
year, and also on the same day and hour yearly thére- 
afer, and organize themselves Into a sovard, and 
shall eleci a Presidentand such other officers as may 
be necestary for the proper transaction ‘of the busi- 
ness of such board; snd upon such organization all 
the esiate whatsoever, real and personal, that shal! 
then be by Jaw cr otherwite vested in, or be ia pos- 
sassion of the guardinns-for the ‘relief and employ- 
ment of the poor of the City.cf Philadelohia, the 
Distriet of Southwarkyand ‘the Townships of the 
Northern Liberties and Penn, ehall forthwith vestin 
the City of Philadelphia, subject. to ali the trusts, 
conditions and liabilities now legally applicable 
thereto, and the present guardians and officera of 
said body shall cease their funetions, and the said 
elective guardians shell become vested with all the 
powers, faculties, rights privileges aud immunities 
of the present guardians of the poor, and subject to 
the performance of the dutiés thereof, except as 
hereby or ctherwise provided; aitd. all laws of this 
Comm onweath, creating, governing and regulating 
the said corporation, shall continue in force and 
operation. and shall go and suis the guar- 
dians of the poor of the Atty of\Philadelphia, ex- 
cept &~5e same may h ter be altered oy law or 
ording::' ; and all ‘suma-of money due, pfyable to 
or rece}. d by the board, of guardians of the poor, 
‘shal. be paid into the City. Treasury, and all sumsex- 
pended by or for the pur of the board of t- 
dians of the poor, shal Pe paid by the City ‘frea- 
surer upon orders drawn under appropriations regu- 
larly made by Councils. 

Sxcr. 20. On the first Tuesday in June, 1951, the 
qualified voters of each of the wards of the city of 
Philadelphia, except the “twenty-first, twenty-se- 
cond, twenty third and twenty-fourth wards, shall 
leet twelve citizens qualified to serve as members 
of the Senate of this Commornwealih, four of whom 
shall be elected to isirve for one year, four for two 
years, and four three‘Véeats,es Directors of Public 
Schools; and on the firet Tuesday in May in each 
year thereafter, the qualified voters of each of the 
said werds shall eléee four citizens <f like qualifica- 
tions to serve as Directors ef Public Schools’ for 
three years,. They shail enter upon the duties of 
their office on the firs: Monday in July next suc-: 
ceeding their election. At the first eléction held 
under this act, each of the qualified voters of said 
ward shall vote for nine Directors, and the twelve 
highest shall be elected, three to serve for one year, 
three for two years, and three for three years, aud 
at future elections each qualified voter shail vote for 
three Direciors and the four highest sna!l be elected. 
Provided, That:the qualified vuters within the twen « 
ty: first, twenty: second, twenty-third, and, rwenty- 
fourth wards shall elect; in the same elettion dis- 
tricts as heretofore, the number of School Directors 
as are now by law allowed, excep! the territory in- 
cluded in the boroughs of Frankford and White 
hall, which shall be separated from the township of 
Oxford in the eleetion of School Directors. And the 
qualified voters of. the said boroughs of. Frankford 
and Whitehall shall elect three-Directors ef the 
Public Schools; and the qualified voters of the 
township of Oxford shall elect three Directors, and 
the qualified voters of the territory included within | 
the bounds of the township of the unincorporated 
Northern Liberties and the. boroughs of Aramiago 
and Bridesburg shall elect, three. Directors of the 
Publie Schools. ata re : 

Sror. 21, For publie school. purposes, each ward 
shall constitute a schdolsectiony and the -baard of 
controllers. shall have full power do apportion the 
school houses and distribute the duties of:the ditee- | 
tors of the schools to and for all or any of theawards 
ef the city in such manner as the board of controllers 
shali direct. ‘The. directors of each section shall 
meet and organize on the first Monday of July naxt 
succeeding theit election ; and, upon such organiza- 
tion, shallhave and poseess ‘all the powers, rights, 
privileges, and immumnities, that, siall then be by law 
or otherwise vested in the sghool directors of the 
several sections of the firat school district, andfrom 
and after such organization, att the rights; privileges 
and immunities of the school directors. last named, 
shall coase-and terminate, andall lass of this: Com- 
monwealth regulatingvand governing the schoo! -di- 
rectoré Jas *hamed; shail ease to operate wiih re. 
gard to them, ‘but ehall COntinue in full fores aad 


directors elected. and © ed in aceordance with 
the provisions of this .act. In case of any vacancy 
occuring in‘ e1ther of the’ sectional boards of gchoo! 
directors, by death, resignation, or otherwisé, such 
vacancy shall be filled by the remaining directors of 
the ward’ wherein such vacancy exists, ane the di- 
rector. chogen to fill ‘sneh vacancy being properly 
qualified, shall confinue to serve-for and during the 
ume the director whoee vacancy he fills could-hive 
served, and no lopger: 

Scr. 22. The: School Directors.of each ward of 
the city of Philadelphia for the ensuing year shall, 
en the third’ Tuesday of June of each and every 
year, eleet one of their own number a controller to 
gerve for one year, and shall give hima certificate of 
such election; the controllers thus élected shall 
each be sworn or affirmed that he wilt discharge the 
duties of the office of controller of public shouls 
with fidelity, to the best of his ability) and they 
shall enter upon the duties of their office on the first 
| Monday in July next succeeding their election. Tac 
| eontroHers elected in the year 1854 shall meet at tea 
| o’elcek, A. M., en the first Monday in Juiy of tha. 
ycar, in theroom of the controllers of publie schcols, 
in the City of Philadelphia, and shall then aud there 
organize themselves intv a_buard, and shall cleet a 
President.and- such other officers as they may deem 
necessary. toserve for the term of cae year; and 
upen such organizatien, shall have the name and 
style of ‘The Conuollers of Public Schools of the 
First School Distriet of Pennsylvania. And cu the 
first Monday-cf July in each year thereafter, the 
centrollers shall meet, as aforesaid, and shall take 
the cath ¢f office and enter upon the duties thereof. 
The president and other officers the board shall 
be elected annually on the first Monday in July. 


creration for regulating aif gov axing the school 
Tg 


| SeEcr. 23 Immediately upon the organization of 

| the said board of contrellers, all property, real and 

; Pergoral, all trusts. and trust funds, and all estate, 

| tights, privileges and immunities whatsoever that 

| are, or shall be by law-or—otherwise vested in, 

p Owned, possessed Or enjoyed by, or that in anywise 

| appertain to the corporation ereated by the Act of 
Assembly, passed April 16, A. D. 1815, entitled an 
act relating to the controllers of.the public schools 
of the city and county of Philadelphia, shall be 
vested in and be held) possessed and enjoyed by the 
eity of Philadelphia; subjéct to all the trusts, con- 
ditions and liabilities now legally applicable thereto, 
and all sums of money due, payable to or received 
by the beard of controllers; shall be paid into the 
city tréasury, and all sums éxpended by or for the 
purposes of the board of controllers, shall be paid 
by the city treasurer, upon orders drawn under ap- 
propriations regularly made by councils. 

| , SEcr. 21. There shall be two aldermen in each of 
the wards of the city of Philadelphia; those alder- 
men and justices of the peace who are in office at 
the time of the passage of this act, shall continue to 
reside and hold their cffices within the limits of the 
ward, township or borough in which they were ori- 
ginally elected. In any ward of the said city where 
there shall be more than two aldermen or justices of 
the peace residing and holding their offices at the 
time of the passage of this act, the number thereof 
shall be reduced to two as their commissions shall 
respectively expire; unless the qualified voters of 
such ward ghall‘vote to increase the number thereof. 
The aldermen of the taid city shall be elected in 
each ward by the qualified voters thereof, on the 
first Tuesday in May, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act of Assembly of June 21, A-D., 1839, 
entitled an act providing for the election of alder- 
men and justices of the peace, and the acts supple- 
mentary,thereto. It shall be lawful for Couneils to 
dezignate and appoint as many of the aldermen of 
the said city as the public welfare may require to be 
police or committing magistrates, who shall receive 
such compensation as Councils may provide and pay 

; and it sha)l not be lawful for any aldermen in sai 
city to take fees in criminal cases; but nothing 
herein contained shall be taken to impair the powers 
or diminish the duty of any and all aldermen and 
constables to be conservators of the peace and to 
execute the criminal laws of the Commonwealth: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be so 
coustrued as to prohibit any aldermaa now in com- 
mission from becomipg a capdidate for election to 
that office. 7 - 

Secr. 25. Until otif€fwisé provided by law, in all 
elections for members cf Congress, the qualified 
voters cf the said city shall continue to vote in their 
respective congressional districts, as nuw by law 
established, as if this act had not beon passed; and 
if any election division shall happen to comprise 
portions of two corgressionai distric!s, an additional 
and separate box shall be provided f-r the election 
of officers of such division. Until otherwise pro- 
vided by law, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Constitution, the existing districts in the city 
ardcounty cf Philadelphia shall continue without 
change for the eleeticn of Senators and-Representa- 
tives to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and there- 

'.after the said Representatives may be chosen in 
| Separate election districts, as they shall be esta- 
| blished by law. 

Sect, 26. On the first Tuesday in June, A. D. 
1€54, and on the first Tuesday in May in each year 
thereafter, the qualified voters of each ward cf the 
city of Philadelphia shall elect two consiables; they 
shall be qualified as the laws of this Commonwealth 
require such officers to be, and shall, upon entering 
the requisite security, be commissioned by the Court 
of Quarter Sessions of tke county of Philadelphia ; 
they stall be under and’ subject to the:same legal 
penalties, do and perform all duties that the usages 
and laws of this Commonwealth enjoin upon such 
officers: Provided, That the qualified voters®within 
the twenty-first,twenty-second, twenty-third and 

fourth wards Elect. thé ‘Fame number of 
constables as are now by. law allowed ;-and the con- 
stables in saidiwards hall beelected by separa'e dis- 
tricts, each distriet embracing the qualified voters: 
of said wards respeetively: residing’ within the 
bounds of the present districts for electing con- 
wptles, in like manner as if this act had “not been 

assed 


‘Sect. 27. The Councils of said city shall appoint 
a competent number of skiliful surveyors to perform 
the duties ‘tequited by law; the duties of such of- 
ficers to extend respectively over convenient limits; 
to be preacitbed by said Gouncils, and said officers, 
shail keep a record.of their respective regula:ions 
for their use, and<as the property of said city, and 
Teceive such compentation for their’ services as may 
be fixed by ordiriance, and shall continue in office 
durirg good behaviour, and on the termination of 
their official service, the'tecords kept for public use 
shall be delivered up to théir successors in office. 
And such number of said surveyors and regulators 
shall be organized ‘into a board wider a head-for 
such purposes relating to surveys, the planning of 
‘the city, the hailding” of badges, the construction 
of sewers and grading of highways, as councils may 
declaré by ordinante; wii fk board may hear by ap- 
peal; aad if neither before a hearing shall 
have appealed to court, shall finally decide upon all 
questions of party lines, the position and thickness 
of party walls, of wé condemnation thereof for in- 
sufficiency, and of the proper structure of new 
buildings and the party walls thereof, s0 as to—se- 
‘cure the éafety and health of the citizens under the 
statutes in force in said city. Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall alter or interfere 
with any survey or regulation made or directed 
to be made under the several laws of this Com- 
monwealth of any portion of the county of Phi- 
ladelphia, but the same ‘shall be completed, or, 
if already confirmed, shall remain’ unalterable, as 
therein provided, uniess said alterations shall be or- 
dered by a resoluiion of said Councils, aud xpproved 
by the Court of Quarter Sessions, upom-public no- 
tice previously given for the space Of thirty days, 
inat least two of the daily newspapers of the said 
‘city, until otherwise provided by ordinance. And 
provided further, that in any Alteration that may be 
made of the regulations of any. portion of the city, 
in confermity with the provisicns of this section, 
whereby damage may ensue to private property, com- 
pensation shall be made for euch damage, to be as 
certained and paid by law as in case of damage for 
opening streets. All official acts and proceedings 
of the surveyors and regulators shall be returned t» 
the head of the said Buard to remain m his office, 
from which certified copies shall be made and far- 
nished Oh request, inthe same maune: aad for the 
‘seme compensation as copies are furnished from the 
Tend depariment of this Conuinenwealth. — - 

Szcr. 28. The Seleet and Common Councils shall 
elect in Joint meeting, by «/va voce vote, at the jast 
stated meeting in the month of September next, six- 
teen citizens having proper knowledge of the duties 
for port waréens, eight of tem to serve for one 
year, and eight.of them for two years, frontethe firet 
day ot June, Anno Domini, 1355; apd thereafter, on 
or before thé last stafed- meeting of Councils in May, i 
in each year, elect eight Such citizens te serve fur 
two yearsas port wardens fromthe first day of June 
then next succeeding, who, togetier wit’ the mas- 
ter warden, shall: do ‘and perform the duties which 


SS keh erent “ nw. 


do now, 6F fay by igw Or ordinance hereaitet bé- 
Hong to the port Wardens. -It shall be the duty of 
the said Couneily,-after the requisite eurveys and 
‘soundings shall have en made, ta fixthe jines be- 
yond which no whar! ter Chall be constructed, 
&td' to. keep the ie wavers withia said city 
forever open and-figa: “obstructions. The City 
Councils shalleushorize the construction of wharves 
upon @ plan andsdale to'mect the demands of com- 
mercé; keep thesame and the avenues leading thereto 
Open end free from obstruction; and shall, more- 
over, provice from time to time for the more conve- 
nient selection, appointment, regulaiion and com- 
pensation of pilots navigating to and from the said | 
city, aud for the greater security and better disposi: | 
tion of vessels within the port of the same, and they | 
may enact “6-¥- the purposes in this section | 
e ti 


mentioned. 
Shall e duty of the Sheriff of Phi- 


Sect, 29. I 
ladeiphia city and county to give notice of all elec- 
tions held under the provisions of this act, desig- | 
nating the officers to be elected, and the time and | 
place of such election; such notice shall be by pro- | 
clamation and advertisement in at least two daily , 
newspapers, published in the city of Philadelphia, 
at least twenty and not more than thirty days prior 
to every election, and the expenses of such adver- 
tising shall be paid out of the treasury of the city of 
Philadelphia. The County Commissioners of the 
county of Philadelphia shall immediately, prior to 
the first lection in the city of Philadelphia, and the 

Jity Commissioners thereafter, shall have the reapec- 
tive places appointed for holding such elections, put 
in convenient and proper order for holding and con- 
ducting the same, shall furvish to the election offi- 
cers of each division the necessary blanks, sta- 
tionery, et cetera, and alistof the taxable inhabi- 
tants of such division, and shall generally do and 
perform such duties appertaining to elections as 
they would be required by law or usage to perform, 
had the eleetions or ihe election districts of the said 
city not been changed oraltered. Provided, ‘That 
the Sheriff and the other officera shall do and per- 
form all the duties in relation to the elections under 
this law which are enjoined upon them by the gene- 
ral election laws now in force, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the act. 

Sxcr. 30. The general, apecia!, municipal, and all 
other, except military, elections by the qualified 
voters of the city cf. Philadelphia shall be held in 
the respective election divisions of the wards of 
faid city; the said election shall open at or before 
eight o’clock m the morning, and close at eight 
o’clock im the evening, and the tickets to be voted 
at the municipal elections in the. city of Philadel 
phtashall be on separate pieces of paper, on which 
shail be written or printed the name of the effice to 
be! filled, and immediately under the namsof the 
office, the name or names of the person or persons 
voted for to fill such office; in all general and special 
elections within the city of Philadelphia, each ward 
of the said city shall be an election district. and 
haveareturn judge, and the return judges of the 
city of Philadelphia shall meet at the State House in 
&aid city. 


Sxcr. 31. The election on the first’ Tuesday in 
June, Anxo Domini, 1864, shall, be held and con- 
ducted by election officers, as follows<—Each and 
every set of ¢flicers, that is, the” judge and two in 
spectors, who shall have been’ respectively elected 
at the same poll, and who shall reside within the 
several wards respectively, as fixed by the second 
section-of this. act, shall hold-and conduct the elec- 
tion at one of the election divisions of such ward; 
and if it shal} so happen that alf the election officers 
who ehall have been elected at the same pell, shat! 
not.reside within the bounds of any one of the wards 
fixed by the second section of this act, then and in 
that case such set of officers shall act as aforesaid in 
the ward in which a majority of such officers shall 
reside. The said officers by sets, and not individu- 
ally, ehall, in case of difficulty or misunderstanding, 
determine by lot the election divigion in which they 
shall act.. The Court of Common Pleas of Philadel- 
phia county is hereby, vested wit power to settle 
summarily any question that may grise concerning 
the officers to conduet said elections, and also to 
direct according to the true intent and spirit of this 
act, which set of election effi¢ers shall act as afore- 
said in any case cr exigency Which may arise or ex- 
ist, not provided for by this act; and any vacancy | 
that shall exist and continue for half an hour after | 
the carliest time fixed. by law for opening the polls, | 
shall be filled in the manner now provided by law; 
and on the first Tuesday in June aforesaid, and on 
the first Tuesday in May in each year thereafter, the 
qualified voters of each of said election divisions 
shall elect, in the manner preseribed by law, one 
person to actas judge, and two persons to serve as 
inspectors of elections for one year, each voter, 
however, to vote for one inspector. k 

Src. 32, It shall be the duty of the judge of 

election in every election division of said city at 
every general, municipal end special election, to 
make out and subscribe on the night of such elec- 
tion, a certificate of all the votes given at such | 
election division for every office voted thereat; and | 
it shall be the duty of the judge to deliver the same 
to the Prothonotary of the Court of Common Pleas 
on the day succeeding such election, before noon of 
that day, which certificates shall-be open to the in- 
spection ¢f any citizen; and any judge who shall 
fail to deliver such certificate as aforesaid, to the 
said Prothonotary, shall forfeit fifty dollars. And 
the said Prothonotary shall, on the seconu day after 
such election, make out and deliver to the sheriff of 
the said county a certified list of the judges of each 
and every division from which such certificate 
shall not have been received as’uforesaid, with & 
precept to the said sheriff to levy and collect the | 
said penalty from the said judges as is now prac- | 
tised and allowed in cases of fines imposed upon 
defaulting jurors, provided that the said court may, 
upon good cause shown, remit such fines. And in 
case any such certificate shall not have been placed 
in the office aforesaid, by noon of the day aforesaid, 
the said court may, on application of any citizen, 
issue an attachment. against the judge or judges in 
default, to compel the production and filing of such 
certificate. -5§* : : 

Sect. 33. The*Ynunfcipal elections of the city of 
Philadelphia, shall be conducted in the manner re- 
quired by the act of Assembly of July 2d, Anno Do- 
mini, 1839, entitled An act relating to the elections 
of this Commonwealth, and its supplements. As 
soon as the votes given at each division are counted, 
duplicate returns thereof shall be made out by the 
officers of such division; one. eopy shall be depo- 
sited iu one of the ballot-boxes as required by sec- 
tion seventy four of the act aforesaid, the other 
copy shall be ueed for the purpose of making up full 
returns of the ward;.and the said last copy, to- 
gether with a full and complete return of the votes 
given in such ward, signed by the judges thereof, 
shall be filed by one of the judges in the oifice of the 

' Prothonotary of the Court of-Gommon Pleas of Phi- ; 
ladelphia county as hereinafter provided. gee 

Scr. 84. ‘The returns of all municipal elections in | 
the city of Philadelphia, and the certificates to be | 

iven to ‘persons elected, shall be made out in the 
following snatner to wit: Two complete.copies of 


a return of all thé Votés given in each division, ana 
a certificate of electionto each of the persons elected 
to office’ inesuch ‘division, shall be made out and 
signed bythe judge, inspectors and clerks of such | 
division; and-on the day succeeding the election, at 
nine o’clock, A. M., the judges and inspectors of all 
the divisions cf the ward shall meet and make out a 
return of.ail the votes given insuch ward, anda 
certificate of election for each of the persons elected 
to cffice in.such ward; which returns and certificates 
shall be signed by the judges of such ward, or a ma- 
jority of shem; the judges shall then designate one 
of their number to be a return judge, and shall give 
him an accurate copy of .theaeturns of the votes 
iven ia such wards for cach municipal officer voted 
tn, ard the return judges of the several wards shall 
meet at the State House at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the Thursday succeeding the day of election, 
and shail then and there, in the manner provided in 
the reventy-eight section of the Act of Assembly of 
July second, Anno Domini one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thitiy-nine, aforesaid, proceed to add to- 
gether the number of votes given in the several 
wards for the several dfficers voted for, and shall 
make cut full and complete returns of said votes, 
and a certificate of election to the persons elected, 
which returns shall immediately, upon the adjourn- 
ment of the return judges, be by the President 
thereof filed in the office of the Prothonotary of the 
Common Pleas; the certificates of election for the 
ward and division officers shall be delivered to the 
ersons elected by the constables of the ward with- 
in three days afier the election, and the certificates | 
for the other officers voted for shall be delivered by. | 
the sheriff omhis deputy within twoday@eafter the 
mecling Of thewreturn® judges. “The :plaees for-the 
meectings-of the said judges and inspectors of said 
wards, shall be determined by a Rah ‘of those 


who are required te meet, - 
Seer 83! é returns of all oe al elections 
in'the,city of Philadelphia, except of members of 
the selectand common councilg, shall be subject to 
the inquiry and détermination Of the courtof common | 
pleas of thé county of Philadetphia,upen complaint | 
of fifteen er'more of the qualified voters of the pro- 
per ward or divigion, or in ihe case of mayor, trea- 
surer,.city controller, receiver of 1axes, eity solici- 
tor, or city-commissioner, by at least fifty of the 
qualified voters'of the said city; which complaint 
shall be filed@im the said court within twenty days 
after such Election; and at least two of the com- 
lainants shall take and subscribe an oath or or af- 
irmaticn that the faets set. furth in auch complaint 
are true; and the gaid court, in judging. of such elec- 
tions, shall proceeds upon the amerits thereof, and 
determine finally:eoxcernig’ the waméy according to 
the laws of this commonwealth,’ and shall have 
power, if they, believe such complaint 10 have been 
‘made withcut, sufficient cause, to deeree that the 
complainanis Or any One or. more.of them shall pay 
all Tegel costs «incurred - by, such» investigation. 
The select and) comimon councils. -respeciively, 
shall in like manner, as each branch of the le- 
gislature ef “Wis commonwealth, judge and de- | 
termine uponthe qualifications of their. members. 
The trial of a contested aisatign shall be held and 
conducted and be proceeded with in the manner set 
forth in the several sections’f theact of Assembly: 
pasaed July ‘second, Anno Domini, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-nine, prividing for ‘the 
trial of contested elections of “the Senate and House 
of Representatives, excepting that the committee 
shall be seven in Select and eleven in common coun- 
cil. No ceomplaimt of an-undue eleetion or false re- 
turn shail béeacted: on, unless presented within ten 
days after the organization of councils, nor unless 
signed by at least fifteen qualified voters of the pro- 
per ward, at least three “Of whom shall take and | 
subscribe an oath or affirmation that the facts set 
forth in said petition or complaint is true. { 
Sect. 36. The elections withinthe ciryand county | 
of Phuadeiphia, which, according ‘to existing jaws, 
are held on the thire Friday im March in every year, 
shall, inthe year 1855,,be held on the first M mday | 
in June, und thereafter on the first Tuesday in May, 
and te terms of sail commissioners and officers | 
thenceforth elected in Mareh, and wow Jn Ollice, 
which would:by Jaw expire-befureihe first Tuesday 
in June, are hereby extended, and they stall ‘evati- 
nue in office until their succeasors’ are duly chosen 
and qualified by, and‘in pursuance of, the elections 
held on the first Tuesday in June,, as aforesaid, dat 
until they shall be superseded in manner hereinbefor> 
rovided. 
Sxct. 37, All the right, title, and interest, of the 
several townships, distric's, and other municipal 
corporations mentioned in this act, of, in, and to all 
the lands, tenements, hereditaments, bridges, ferries, 
railroads, wharves, market stalls, landings, landing | 
places, water works, gas works, buildiags, ease- 
ments, and franchises, of, in, and to all goods, chat- 
‘ tels, moneys, effects, debts, dues, demands, amerce- 
ments, fees, perquisites, rights, inéomes, bonds, 
obligations, judgments, licns, actions, and rights of 
action, books, accounts, and vouchers, and of, in, 
and to all other property and estate whatsoever and 
wheresoever, belonging to any or either of them, be 
and they are hereby vested in the City of Philadel- 
phia, to take effect on the*firat. organization of the 
Lity Councils. Provided, ‘That all the estates and 
incomes now held in ‘trust hy ike. cougty, (present | 
city) and each cf the townships, distrigts, aad other | 
municipal corporations united by this act, shall be | 
held by the city-of Philadelphia, upon, and for the | 
same uses, trusts, limitations, charities, and condi- 
tione, as the same are now held by the said corpora 
tions respectively. : 
Sxcr. 38. That the net debt of the county of Phi- 
ladelphia, after deducting and caacelling the portion 
held by the re gens and the several net debts of 
| the guardians for the relief and employment of the 
poor of the city of Philadelphia, the district of 
Southwark, and the townships of the Northern Li- 
berties and Penn, of the mayor, aldermen and citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, of the commissioners aud 
inhabitants of the district of Southwark, of the 
| commissioners and inhabitants of the district of 
| Moyamensing, of the commissioners and inhabitants 
of the Kensington disvict, of the commissioners 
and inhabitants of the incorporated district of the 
Northern Liberties, of the commissioners of the 
district of Spring Garden, of the commissioners and 
inhabitants of Richmond, in the county of Philadel- 
phia, the Distric's of West Philadelphia and Bel- 
mont, of the boroughs cf Whitehall, Manayunk, 
Germantown, Aramingo and Frankford, and the 
commissioners and inhabitants of the distriet of 
Penn, and the board of health and and controllers of 
the public schools, after deducting and cancelling 
the portions held by the.respective sinking funds of 
the said several corporations, is hereby consolidated 
and formed into one écbt, to be. called the debt of 
the-city of Philadelphia, and payable at. the same 
times that the principals of'skid debts are now made 
payable; Certificates of which said debts are to be 
issued in sums of not less than‘one hundred dollars, 
in lieu cf the present separate debts so consolidated, 
to the respective owners, in lieu of their. present 


certificates: of the same, at the option of such owns ; 


ers, bearing the same rate of interest that the debts 
so to be exchanged now bear, and payable on the 
first days of January and July, at the \office of the 
Treasurer of the city of Philadelphia, There shall 


be annually raised by tax, in addition td the income 
of the corporation property, a sufficient sum to dis- 
charge the annual interest on the said consolidated 
city debt; and no debt shal! be incurred or leans 
made by the said city without a cotemporaneous 
' appropriation of a sufficient annual income or tax, 
exclusive of loans, to pay the interest and sink'the 
principal of such debt in thirty years. J "few 
Sxuct,:89. The fiscal year of the city Sf, Philadel- 
phia, the board of guardisns of the poor of the city 
of Philadelphia, the board of health and'of the con- 
tyollers of public schools of the eityof Philadelphia, 
and inspectors of prisons, ska!l commences on the 
first day of January in cach and every year. It shall 
shall be the duty of the beard of guardians of the 
peor to furnish the councils of the city of Philadel- 
| phia, on or before the first. day of March in every 


year, #x estimate of the amount that in their judg- 
‘ment will be-required during the current fiscal year 
| for the maintenance and support of the alms house 
| establishment of the said board ; and the controllers 
of. public schools, and the board of health, the port 
wardens and ‘inspectors of the prison, regen 
shall, in like mamnery on Or before the same day in 
each year, furnish to ‘the. said councils the amount 
that in their judgment will be necessary.for the 
support of public schools and the necessary ex- 
penses of the board of health, the port wardens and 
Inspectors of the prison, respectively, for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, and the said city councils shall fix 
the rate and levy ail the taxes now authorised by law 
within the limits of said city and ecunty, except 
the State tax, and direct the amount to be applied 
and paid by the city treasurer to health, school, 
poor, city and other purposes, accorcing to law. 
The said taxes shall be voted 80 as to show how’ 
much. is raised for said obyects respectively; they’ 
"shall be eolleeted and accounted for to the treasurer 
(as one city and county tax. ‘She said tax, and all 
8 ate taxes aceruing within said city limits, shall br 
paid to the receiver of taxes, and all allowance 
made by law for the collection aad prompt payment: 
cf the State tax shall accrue to the city treasury for 
the use of the city. Provided, sitet the said City 
Councils chall discriminate in layiag said city taxes: 
ag not to impose upon the rural pertions thos: ex- 
penses which belong exclusively tothe built por- 
tions cf said city ;. for which purpose the assecsors | 
shall distinguish ‘in their returns whasproperties are 
within agricultural or rural sections 2t having the 
benefit of lightin » watching and other expenditures” 


for purposes exclusively belonging to built portions~ 


of said city; and all lands within said sgricultura! ’ 
or rural distriets, used for the purpose of eultiva- 
tion er farming, shall be assessed as farm ‘land. 
And Provided, That no money shall bo kereaftey 
borrowed on the faith and eredit of said city, unless 
the ordinance or other authority authorizing the 
eame; shall have been introducec at ore stated 
meeting of the Common Council, and fhe draft 
thereof published in at least two ot ‘the tiewspapers 
| Of the city, daily, for four weeks before the: final 
, consideration and passage tusreof by the said Com- 
mon Council. And at any stated meeting of the Se- 
lect Council, held at least one week after the finat 
: consideration ofany euch ordinance by the Common 
Council, the Select. Council may eonsider\and aet 
upon any such ordinance ;. but the Select Council 
shall not originate any ordinance: or other authority 
, for borrowmg money, and no: loan shall be author- 
| ized without a vote of two-thirds-of the whole~ 
number ofthe members of each Council. And pro- 
vided also, That it shall be the duty of the City 
Councils to obtain by dedication or purchase within « 
the limits of the said city an adequate number of 
equares or other areas cf: ground, convenient of 
access to ali its inhabitants, and lay out and main- 
tain such squares and areas of ground 'as open pub- 
he places, for the health and enjoyment of the - 
people forever. ~ 

Sxrcr. 40. lt may be préseril by ordinance that 
paving of streets, except at the intersections there- 
of, and of foot ways, and laying of water pipés 
within the limits of the city, shall be done at the ex- 
perse.of the owners of the ground in front whereof 
‘such work shall be done, and liens may be filed by 
the said city for the same as is now practised and 
allowed by law. 

Srecr.41. The county of Philadelphia shall con- 
tinue to be one of the counties of this Common- 
wealth, and all county officers not superseded by 
this act, shall continue in office, and continue to be 
elected and voted for at the places of election pro- 
vided fer by this act as in other respects now pro- 
vided by law, and. be denominated officers of the 
county of Philadelphia; and all courts shall con- 
tiue therein to exercise the jurisdictions and powers 
now-conferred upon them by the ecnstitution and 
laws of this Commonwealth, and the Councils of 
said city, and the officers thereof. shall exercise all 
the powers and autkorities of the superseded Coun- 
ty Commissioners and County Board, and Commis- 
s1oners of sinking fund and other officers not ineon- 
sistent with this act in such way and manner as by 
this act is, or by the City Councils may be estab- 
lished. 

Srcr, 42, That the select and common councils 
of the oy of Philadeiphia shall be, and they are, 
hereby authorized and directed to organize a police 
department in end for the said city, and may organize, 
if necessary, a fire department, subordinate to or in- 
dependent cf that ¢f police, and to make, ordain and 
cstablish all needful laws and ordinances for the re- 
gulation thereof and forthe preservation of the public 
peace, the suppression of riot and disturbances, and 
for the extinguishment of fires and the protection of 
property thereat, and for this purpose the said coun- 
cils shail be and hereby are vested with ample power 
and authority in the piemises, 

Secr. 43. All laws providing for the appointment 
of iax collectors within the said city of Philadelphia, 
and all other laws altered or supplied by this act, 
are hereby repealed. Provided, however, That the 
city of Philadelphia shall have and possess all and 
every, the full power, right and authority to eollect 
ail the debts, demands and property of all and every 
kind transferred to and vested in the said city, by 
virtue of this act, as if the corporations hereby dis- 
solved were not extinct, and all suits to be brought 
therefor shall be in the name of the’city of Philadel- 
phia, as if the samehad been originally vested in the 
said city. Apeoey 

Sxcr. 44. That al, gets of the Legislature not in- 
consistent wit ; now in force, shall continue 
in operation within the limits of the county, city, 
, dist ict, borough or township in whieh they are now 
\ geousiive under the authority of the city councils, 

ourts and Officerg created by this act, or permitted 

to continueas consistent, therewith until such acts 

sha!l be altered or repealed by the Legislature. Pro» 

vtded, T at thepelty councils. shall. have power by 
e 


ordinance 10 .extend.the operation of laws now in 
force within theveit, » police, or municipabgistricts, 
to other parts, or over the whole of th€’enlarged 


limits, and to.declare what laws have become obso- 
, lete by this act, or the extension as aforesaid of other 
laws. All ordinances of the present city. of Philas 
delphia, and other municipalities within the county 
of Philadelphia, shall continue in foree within the 
limits of said city and.municipalities respectively. 
until repealed by said Councils, and no longer; ant 


said Councils, in enacting new ordinances, may ~ 

make such distinctions. between the built and rural 

ortions of the new city as they may deem required 

y circumstances. It shall be the duty of Couneils 

to cause the laws and ordinances of said city, as they 
shall be framed and sdopted under this act, to be 
published for thé information Of the citizens, and.to 
sda copiés thereof to the Executive, the State 
ibrary, and eseh member of the present Legislature 
and the Legislature to convene next after the publi- 
cation, and to make application for such further 
legislation as shall thereupon be found necessary. 
Srct. 45. All. officers elected by the qualified 
voters under this act, shall be subject to removal 
from office on impeachment for misdemeanor in of- 
| fice, or other sufficent cause, on charges to be pre- 
ferred by the Common Council, and tried by the Se- 
lect Council in manner prescribed by the constitu. 
tion and laws of this Commonwealth, as to the im- 
peachment by the House of Representatives and trial’ 
thereof by the Senate. All other officers shall be 
subject to removal for sufficient cause 1 such man- 
ner as Councils may determine, z - UY 

Sect. 46. The City Council shal¥fix the compen- 
gation and prescribe the duties of all officers of said 
city in such manner as to carry out the purposes of 
this act, and as the welfare of said city may require, 
not inconsistent with the laws and constitution of 
this Commonwealth, and of the United States. 
Whenever any elective officer of eaid city shall die, 
or become incapable ef fulfilling the duties of: his 
Office, his place, except where other provision is 
| made for filling the vacancy, shall be filled by a joint 
| vote of the City Councils, until the next city elec- 

tion and the qualification of a suecessor in the offiee. 
| Provided, ‘Fhst such vacancy shall exist at least 
| thir y duys before the next city election, otherwise 
sich vacancy shail be filled at the next election 
the: eafier 

Ser. 47. No sa'ary of any officer to be elected 
aecording to the proyisions of this act, by the quali- 
fi d voters of the city, hereby incorporated, shall. be 
i.c:¢ased ox reduced by any act or ordinance, to take 
efect during the term fur which he shall have been 
elected; sud in all eases where the salary of any of- 
ficer thaii not be fixed by law, it shall be fixed by 
Councils. Provided, What it shall not be lawful for 
Councils, ac anytime, to pass an ordinance, or by 
other means, provide for the payment of any money 
1, ashape of per diem pay or compensation of any 
kind, for service Yendered by them in their capacity 
as Councilmen or members of committees emanating 
from Councils. 

Sxcr. 48, No person ehall, at the same time, bea 
member of more than one of the following bodies, to 
wit: The City Councils, the Guardians of the Poor, 
the Board of Health, the Coptrellera of the Publie 
Schools, the Directors of the Public Schools, and the ~ 
Inspectors of the County Prison; nor shall any per« 
son be a member of any of these bodies, who is at 
the same time, a salaried officer under the same; Or 
under any of them: Provided, That this shall not be 
construed 80 as to prevent a Controller of the Publie 
| Schoolsfrom heing at the sametime aSchool Director. 
|. Sscr.49. Every officer or agent receiving moneys 

for the city, and payable to the City-T'reazmeery shal 
give bond for the faithful performance ef his duty, 
and shall be required to make return to the City Con- 
troller once in every week, or oftener, if: Councils 
shall direct, under oath or affirmation, of each item 
of the moneys received by him, and immediatel 
upon making such return, to pay the amount ia his 
hands to the City Treasurer, The said Controller 
is hereby authorizedto administer such oath or af 
firmation, and any person falsely making such oath 
or affirmation, or guilty of falsehood in any-other 
oath or affirmation required by the provisions of 
this act, or by any ordinance of Co Is ei 
pursuance thereof, shall be guilty of peryary 2 3. 

Sxcr. 50. It shall be the duty of the City COunéils 
to provide by ordinance for the establishment and 
regulation of all the departments indicated by this 
aet and other laws in force in said city, under the 
proper.heads, and with the necessary clerks, offi- 
cers and assistants, to-wit: For law, police, finance, 
surveys, highways, health, water, gas, fire, the 
poor, the eity property, and the public grounds, and 
such others as may fromtime to time be needful; 
and, through the Mayor and proper committees, the 
said Councils shall maintain a supervision of each 
cepartment, Whether corporate or otherwise, aud 
over the Inspectors of the County Prison, for the 
exposure and correction of all evils and abuses, and 
for that purpose may require the production, and 
inspectall books and papers, and the attendance of 
witnesses by subpoena, and examine finder oath*or 
affirmation; but no member or members of Couneil, 
whether asa committee or otherwise, shall make 
apy disbursement of corporate moneys, not audit 
the accounts thereof, nor perform any other exectl- - 
tive duty whatever: Provided, however, That all 
cfficers who, by force of any ordinance, may have 
charge or authority in tha assessment or- collection 
of taxes, or the appropriation or disbursement of 
moneys, shall be elected by the popalar vote on the 
first Tuesday of May of each year. _ ; 

Sect. 51. If any Councilman, Guardian of the 
Poer, member of the Board of Health, Controller or 
| Director of the Public Sehools, or Warden or In- 

spector of the Prison, or any other. member or offi- 
cer, or agent, of the said City Corporation, or of 


ary Corpoyation or Department by this act recog- 
cr indifectly tnterested in any sale to, or eontraet 
{ + supplies to be. furnished to said City, or to an 
or placed urder-the- tupervision of Gowrens, of 
whiciv he shalt he @ memer,.or offiaer, er agent, of 
petty whaigdever, by réason of such sale or con. 
tract, Gr shall take any fee beyond that prescribed by 
bad Rbpointed yy ouirt, abaltee impenahed tn inap | 
ere 0} rovided, and if foun | 
stall forfeit he é } : 
or clerk appointéd by: Councils, shall be-temoved 
from his o} Ce, orappointment ; and vendor or 
contractor participating in such Sthegt 1 be inca- 
fraud, and all such offenders | be deemed say 
of & misdemeanor, and u 
Goeurt-cf Quarter Sessions, for said City 
unty; shal} ‘bé fined and aipe at the 
SECT. 52. The meetings of the said City Councils, 
&nd all Corporations and Boards, authorized er re- 
ealth and Board of inspectors of County Prison, 
shall be at all times opén and accessible to all citi- 
Srct, 53. Nothing in this act contained shall be 
#0 Construed as to. relieve the said city of Philadel- 
contract heretofore made by authority of the City 
Councils to subscribe tothe Capital Stock of any 
‘wealth; and all erdinances heretofore passed by the 
.eaid City, or by any of the Municipalities or Distrio’s 
passage of this act, and whereby subscriptio’is are 
authorized to be made to the stock of any sv ch rail- 
by said City, Municipalities ) Distr‘.cts respec- 
tively, until this act shall 0 into effeo’,; and there- 
-consolidated upon the performance of the conditions, 
if any requiged, by such ordinar.ce or ordinances. 
interfere, in any manner, with any laws authorizing 
subacriptiors to be made by the City of Philadelphia 


riged, or Clerk therein, shall at any time be directly 
Corperaton, or Department, by this act regognize: 
cle ky or #hall Peecive any g-atuity, money or. pro- 
law, he, ifa Counciiman, oF elective officer, or offi« 
te his seat; and if any Officer 
pable of recovering any de us infected by | 
fer qiipalse our 
“herein “Of said Cours. ‘ ~ 
ity 
cognized as existing under this act, except the Board 
zens deporting themselves with order and decorum. 
-phia, as hereby extended; from any engagements or 
railroad company. under any law of this Common. « 
hereby consolidated, and in force at the time of the 
road company, shall be binding upon and Cried out 
vafter upon and by said City hereby’ extended and 
And nothing’-in this act shall be so construed as to 


$ 
|_.« FAIR MOUNT WA ATER, WORK 
ae ) No. 1. 4 
“bg ‘béen repeatedly. Tequet d by anum- 
| ber ofour readers, ‘both inthe city.and at a dis- 
| tance, to prepare a minute and statistical ac- 
| count of the Water Works of our city, we are 
now enabled to comply with<their:request,- 
through the aid extended to us by the’ gentle=" 
manly superintendent, Frederick Graff, Esq., 
‘ who has politely furnished -us with the neces- 
sary facts and documents. 

The first steam engine works for the supply 
of Philadelphia with pure water, were com- 
menced by the city authorities under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Latrobe, in March, 1799, and 
as the mode was somewhat novel, in compari- 
son to the works at present in use, we present 
a short description. 

A Basin was formed on the Schuylkill; on the 
upper side of Chesnut street, 84 feet wide and 
200 feet long, which was supplied with water 
by tide gates from the Schuylkill. The bed of 
the basin was three feet below low water mark. 
The water passed from thence through an open 
canal 160 feet in length into a subterraneous 
tunnel 6 feet in diameter and 300 feet long, cut 
nearly the whole distance through granite rock, 
to the shaft in what was called the Lower En- 
gine House, where the pumps were fixed. This 
shaft or well was 54 feet deep and 10 feet in | 
diameter, 22 feet of which was also cut out of 
the solid rock. ‘The water was then raised 
through the shaft, by the engine, into a brick 
tunnel of 6 feet diameter and 1048 yards in 
length, which passed under ground, and lead 
the water up Chesnut street to Broad, and from 

thence into the Centre Engine House, where it 
was again raised 36 feet from the surface, and 
tun into a reservoir containing 16,000 gallons. 
From ‘this it descended to an iron chest, four 
feet by eight, outside the building to which the 
different wooden mains that supplied the city 
were connected. Their cost and support from 
commencement to*1814, including the purchase 
of a lease granted to N. J. Roosevelt, of the 
power of the lower engine for the purpose of 
rolling and slitting iron, amounting to $15,886, 
was $657,398 91. Théamount of water rents 
| received the first year these works were in ope- 
ration, was only $537, which increased rapid- 
ly, and in 1814 the sum of $17,883 was paid to 
the city for permits. The total amount receiv- 
ed for the thirteen years was $105,351 18, thus 
leaving a balance of expenditures over income, 
up to that date, of $552,047 73. 

We notice one item of expenses in the con- 
struction of these works that we believe has 
long since been dispensed with in the erection 
of public buildings, &c., in this city,—that is, 
$898 94 cents for whiskey for the workmen. 

In the year 1812, the month of August, the 
steam works at Fair Mount, intended to sup- 
ply the place of those at Broad and Chesnut 
street, were commenced, and were started Sep- 
tember 7th, 1815. The original cost of these 
works, including their support, to the year 1818, 
was $320,669 84. 


The small and expensive supply of water by 


the steam engines induced the Watering Com- 
mittee of Councils in the fall of 1818, to in- 
quire into a more economical means of furnish- 
ing the city, which it was found could be ob- 
tained by the erection of a dam and other works 
at Fair Mount, if permission could be had from 
the Schuylkill Navigation Company, who had 
an act of incorporation for the improvement of 
that river, and if the right of White & Gilling- 
ham, to a water power at the Falls, about five 
miles above the city, could be purchased.— 
Both these objects, it was found, could be ob- 
“tained—the first, by an agreement with the 
| navigation company:to erect locks and a canal 
on the west side of the river, opposite Fair 


, cluding the western pier, about sixteen hun- 
| dred feet, and backing the water up the river 


Mount, at the expense of the city, and the other 
object by a purchase from Messrs, White & 
Gillingham, oftheir water power, for $150,000, 
The subject was submitted to Councils, who 
approved of it, and made an appropriation of 
$350,000 to the object. Ss. 

On the 19th of April, 1819, this important 
work was commenced by Captain Ariel Cooley, 
with whom a contract was made for the erec- 
tion of the dam, the locks and canal, the head 
arches to the race, and the excavation of the 
race from a solid rock, for the sum of $150,000. 
He had nearly completed it, when he was taken 
off by disease, supposed to have been contract- 
ed by exposure, while attending the work. It 
will remain, however, a monument to his me- 
mory. 

For the purpose of showing the difficulties 
that Mr. Cooley would have to encounter in 
the construction of a dam across the stream, 
we will here state the nature of the work that 
was to be accomplished. 

The river at the place contemplated to erect 
the dam, is nine hundred feet in width, about 
one-fourth of which, at the bottom, on the 
eastern side, is supposed to be rock, covered 
with about eleven feet of mud; the remainder 
is of rock. The greatest depth in any part, is 
| thirty feet at high water, and it gradually 
_ shoals to the western shore, where the rock is 

left bare.at low water. The river, whose ave- 
‘rage rise and fall is six feet, is subject to sud- 
| den and violent freshets. 

Mr. Cooley, therefore, determined where 
tock ‘was'to be found, to sink cribs formed of 
logs, about fifty feet up and down the stream, 
by seventeen: or eighteen wide, which were 
sunk and filled with stone, and securely fast- 
ened to each other above low water, having 
the up-stream side planked from the bottom to 
the top; and the space immediately above, 
filled to some extent with earth, small stones, 
and other matters, to prevent leakage. In that 
part where mud was found, the dam is made 
of quarry spalls and eaith, and raised about 
fifteen feet higher than the other part of the 
dam, which is an overfall for the water; the 
base of this mound is at least one hundred and 
fifty feet, and its width on the top twelve feet; 
and the whole of the top, and of the up-stream 
side from the water’s edge, is paved to the 
depth of three feet with building stone, to pre- 
vent washing by water, and injury from ice, 
Between the mound dam and the overfall, there 
is sunk on the rock, in twenty-eight feet water, 
a stone pier, twenty-eight feet by twenty-three 
feet, which supports the end of the mound, 
and protects it from injury by ice or water. 
The contraction of the river by the mound 
dam, suggested to Mr. Cooley the idea of 
forming the dam in a diagonal line running up 
stream, and when nearly over, to run the rest 
of the distance ata right angle toward the 

shore, so as to join the head pier of the ground 
lock, on the western side, by which means 3 
large overfall was created, and the rise above 
the dam, in cases of freshet, considerably 
abated, The whole length of the overfall is 
twelve hundred and four feet; the mound dam, 
two hundred and seventy feet; the head arches, 
which we shall refer to, one hundved and four 
feet, making the whole extent of the dam, in- 


about six miles. 

On the west side ofthe river there is erected 
a head pier and guard locks, where a canal is 
constructed as per agreement by the city, for 
the use of the Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
pany, which extends five hundred and sixty- 


nine, feet.to two chamber locks: of six feet lift 
each, by which the boats ascend or desend, and - 
below these locks there is a canal into the river 
four hundred and-twenty-feet Tong. K-32 

‘On the east side of the river, where the 
mill houses and race are now situated, the 
whole of the bank was.a solid rock, which it 
“was necessary to exedvate to the width of one 
‘hundred ‘and forty feet, running parallel with 
the river, in order to form a site for the former 
and a place for the latter., The length of the 
mill race is four hundred and nineteen feet; the 
greatest depth of the excavation sixty feet, and 
the least sixteen feet; the gunpowder used, 
alone cost the contractor upwards of $12,000. 

, At the upper end of this excavation were erect- 

| ed the head arches alladed to above, three in 
number, which extend from the east end of 
the mound dam to the rock of the bank, thus 
forming a continuation of the dain. 

On the west. of the excavation are erected 
the mill houses, forming the west side of the 
race, which is supported on the other side by 
the rock rising above it seventy or eighty feet 
perpendicularly. The south end, or wall of 
the race, is also of solid rock, and the mill 
houses are founded on rock, so that nothing 
can be contrived more secure in all respects. 

The race is about ninety feet in width, and 
is furnished with water through the head 

| arches, which allow a passage of water of sixty~ 
eight feet in breadth and six feet in depth, to 
which the race is excavated below the overfall 
of the dam, and-of course room is allowed for 
a continual passage of four hundred and eight 
square feet of water. These arches are on the 
north of the race, and the raill buildings being | 
on the west, the water passes from the race to 
the wheels which discharge the water into the 
river below the dam. The gate of the centre 
arch is upon the principle of a lock gate, and 
admits the passage of boats, &c. into the race; 
at the south end of the mill-buildings there is 
a waste gate, eight feet wide, by which, (the 
upper gates being closed) the water can be 
drawn off to the bottom of the race. 

(To BE CONTINUED. 


, Themill buildings are of stone, two hundred 


| and thirty-eight feet long, and fifty-six wide. 


The lower section is divided into twélvéapart- 
ments, four of which are intended for eight 
double forcing pumps, six of which have been 
introduced. The other apartments are for the 
forbays leading to the water wheels. The 
pump and forebay chambers are-arched- with 
brick, and are perfectly secure from: the, incle- 
mency of the winter. On the east front of the 
mill buildings, immediately over the pumps 
and forebay room3, is a terrace two hundred 
and fifty-three feet long, and twenty-six ' feet 
wide, paved with brick, and railed, forming a 
handsome walk along the race, and leading by 
steps at the end to the top of the head arches, 
mound, dam and pier. Mr. John Moore, was 
the mason employed to erect the mill build- 
ings, and his care and skill in their construc- 
tion, are fully evident from one. fact alone, it 
having been ascertained that in the whole ex- 


; tent of the foundation along the race, under a 


six feet head of water, there is no leak. 

The water wheels are formed of wood, and 
put together with great strength. ‘The shafts 
are of iron, weighing about five tons each. ‘The 
great size and- weight of the wheel gives it a 
momentum: which adds greatly to the regu- 
larity of its motion, 80 necessary. to preserve 
the pumps from injury under.so heavy a head 
as they aie required to work, which isa weight 
of 7900 Ibs., and the height of- water forced 
ninety-two feet. The wheels are all of the 
same length, fifteen feet, but are not of the 
same diameter. he first one was put in ope- 
ration on the Istof July, 1822. It is fifteen 
feet in diameter, and fifteen feet long, be ae 
under one foot head and seven feet fall. qt 
forces 1}-million of gallons of water to the re | 
ceiving reservoir in twenty-four hours, with a ? 


stroke of the pump of four and a half feet, a | 
diameter of sixteen inches, and the wheel mak- 
ing eleven and a half revolutions in a minute. 
Five have been put in operation since, some of 
which make thirteen revolutions in a minute, 
with a little more water fall, and foree 14 mil- 
lion of gallons in twenty-four hours. I -| 
The wheels being sunk below the usual line 
of high water, it might be supposed that they 


a =e eee 
OTICE.—In Pursuance of the Provisions. of the 11th section of an Act of the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, passed the 27th day of July, A. D. 1842, the Commissioners 
of the County of Philadelphia publish the annexed Statement of the value of all property assessed for State pur- 
poses, the number of Watches, and the assessment of persons, trades, occupations an Beebe pene of profit and 

emoluments of office, and moneys at interest, as returned by the Assessors of the several Wards and Townships. 
‘Somuch of said Act as provides that the whole amount of taxes assessed in each Ward and Township shall pe fut- 
nished, cannot be complied with sofar as regards the County tax, inasmuch as the rate per centum has not been fixed 


by the County Board. =| 
WILLIAM FAUNCE, Aa 
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would be obliged to stop at that time; but this 
seldom happens, except in the spring tides, at 
the full and change of the moon, when it is 
found that they are not affected until the back 
water is about sixteen inches on the wheel. 
The first four pumps were made by Messrs. 
Rush & Muhlenburg, and the two last, by 
Messis. Levi Morris & Co., in accordance with 
the designs of Mr. Graff, and are worked by a 
crank on the water wheel attached to a pitman 
connected with the piston at the end of the 
slides. ‘They are fed under a natural head of 
water, from the forebays of the water wheel, 
and are calculated fora six feet stroke, but they 
are generally worked with not more than five 
feet. They are double forcing pumps, and are 
each of them connected to an iron main of 
sixteen inches diameter, which is carried along 
the bottom of the race to the rock at the foot of 
Fair Mount, and from thence up the bank into 
the new reservoir. At the end. of each pipe 
| there isa stop cock which is closed when need- 
ful for any purpose. ‘The shortest of these, 
mains is two hundred and eighty-four feet long; 
the others are somewhat longer. .The ‘water 
‘is elevated into the reservoirs 102.-feet- abave 
the level of the tide in the Schuylkill. 9-2 
The lowest estimate of the quantity of water 
afforded by the river in the dry season, is four 
hundred and forty millions of gallons per twen- 
ty-four hours. . ‘Fhe average quantity of water 
raised by each wheel and pump is about 
530,000 gallons daily, but when the whole six 
are called into service they can furnish a sup- 
ply of over six millions of gallons daily, and 
that.quantity may be increased to eight or nine 
millions, by the erection of two more wheels 
and pumps, which will complete the original 
design, and fill up the present mill buildings. 
The average daily supply of water for the city 
and Liberties is estimated for the present year 
at about four millions of gallons, being an ave- 
rage of 177 gallons for each permit granted. 
|The demand during the summer months is 
nearly one third more than in the winter months. 
According to the above estimate therefore, 
the population of our city will have to be more 
than doubled before there will be any scarcity 
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of water, even with the present works; after. gae ‘S Ea | 
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which t t is contemplated to erect works 5 ‘ mM Ao 2 : : 
stomata: aie chordie: DISTRIOTS, de. g FI ra ds Fi 3 : g 13318 
at Flat Rock, on the Schuylkill, six miles 2 3 =] tbs q é 3 5 leg if 
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above the city, and carry the water from thence 3 3 g 24 2 re 2 § 314 8| 48 
. F S Q 3 °° se | oS 
by large iron pipes or a stone aqueduct to the Ed & & |aesa| aa | = & & | fin | 
ighborhood of the Girard College, where re- 67,539,426| 701,585|1,678,375| 13,764,154 21 126,692] 113,738] 2,689] 611) 76 
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ceiving reservoirs will be constructed. It is 3,864,580/ 141.235] 1,800) 18,650 y 450| 15 4 
feel aedt cor BS . 9}747,010| 237,935] 74,270} 694,806 8.360} 198}, 77h 6 
presumed that in this work the Liberties will Southwark... 6,194,140| 204,800! 8,300] 47,350 2,145) 66; 6, 10 
: 4 : = : a Spring Garden,..... 14,737,383] 340,930) 136,315] _ 392,320 17,600} 323}. 214] 32 
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favor of the latter, and works can therefore be 
constructed there to supply any amount of 
water required. 

The elevation of ground at Girard College 
is eighteen feet above the reservoirs at Fair- 
mount. Itis intended therefore that the Col- 
lege shall be supplied. with water from. Fair- 
mount by the means ofa small pump to be at- 
tached to the present works, designed by Mr. 
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acres ; Southwark, 508% acres ¢: Novthers Tiserttess 820 
acres; Spring Gurden, 1100 acres; Kensington, 1238 acres; 
Moyamensing, 1486 acres; seven Ss, 5384 acres; 
twelve townships, 63, ee 74 

vary from this amoun 77,000 
Srom Darby creck on the south to 


A : north, a distance two miles, and up the Schuyl- 
Graff, which will also supply the Eastern Pe- Kell measuris ain envington about ten miles It ts ¢8- 

A : . . timated that there are one hundred and twenty square miles 
nitentiary, the water for which being now ob- 


tained from natural springs in the earth, 
by means of a steam engine, it being too high 
to receive its supply from the reservoir at Fair- 
mount. The water for the College will be forced 
into tanks on the top of one of the out houses, 
whence it will be distributed to the other build- 
ings. It will require 6000 feet of pipe to con- 
vey the waters to the College, and the new 
pump, wheel, &c. which is to. be constructed 
at the north end ofthe mill buildings for that 
purpose, will cost about $12,000. 


Feces 


inthe ctty. Agcording to. the caloulation of the Consolida- 
tion Committee in November last, the deht of the city, county 
and districts, was $14,961,735. To this, $4,500,000 since con- 
tracted, should be added—making the aoorepate near nine~ 
teen millions and a half. The property of the various cor- 
porations in stocks, real estate, &2., ts valued at about 
$14,000,000. This pays an annwal interest on the amount. 
The actual burden is therefore about five millions and a 
half. The population at this time ts probably 475,000. 


The value tazable pr at last assessment was 
$156,260,000."" ne? on 7 
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(From 1885 inclusive, up to and including the year 1853.) 
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Do. 1850} - 112 27 | 189 | 31 57 .|-227| 138 
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“for particulars of this average, see Inquirer of 3rd 
month Citarch), 1849.5 : 

Average temperatures at 9, 12 and 3 o’clock, re- 
spectively, also, the mean temperature of some 
hours, and that of the extremes of each day—the 


latter from’ Pennsylvania Hospital: 


ci 1852. — | 1853. 

. 2. . 
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SSeS s | Ss 8181s] s |S 
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? ‘Yo [A leo BlalAlo| a | 
st mo. (Jau,) 24/80132|28.6 |27.50/31)36! 37/346 33.13 
mo. (Feb.). 82, 39 135.6 |34.05/35|41|42)39.3 |37.35 
3d mo. (March 38|44|48 43,3. |40.75/41)47|55)47.6 |43.06 
4th mo. (Ap ril ) |45}50|52/49 |46 60/50|59/58 | 65.6 [52.54 
5th mo. (May:)  |80/68!74/57.6 |63,03/63/70)73|68.6 53.46 
6th mo. (June ) |69|77\82176.  {71;78/72)/80|84!78.6 [73 77 
Tth mo. (July.) |76/82/84\80.6 |77 ./73/80/83|78.6 75.60 
8th mo, (Aug 71176/78'75 |72.02'78)79'82)78 174.56 
9th mo. (sept.) . |64;70|73)69 > |64.79/67 \73)75 71.6 |68.53 
10th mo. (ch. 66'62| 63;60:3: }£8.25}52/58) 60| 56.6 [53.48 
llth: mo. (Nov. |42 46/47/45 148 15/45/51}52/49.3 [17.89 

12th mo. (Dee.) 40.44/46 43.8 |41.09/33|36/39/36 [35 
Average Mean Teémpera-|-——~|—— | Average | ——|——_ 
tures for the year, 65.27|58.33(Me’n,&c. | 57.87 154.86 


dormir nce sth lane ce rs Earnie chee Lh Ae 
| Amount of Rain that has fallen during various 
| years : Aah. : , 

' Ay’g from 1830, inclusive, up to 1835—41 3-5 ins. 


“ 1835,. «  1840—49 se 
ua 1840,“ “© 184541 1-5 “ 
| “ 1845,“ «  "1850—+43 2-5 & 


Amount during the year 1850 the unu- : 
sual quantity of py —54} “ 
Amount during the year1851, only -—-354-5 “ 
ue 1852, reached—45 4-5 “ 
‘“ % 1853, —40 3-5“ 
The latter being nearly 4 inches less than the 
averago for the last 16 years.’ : , 
The above is compiled from the record kept at 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, from which we find 
that from 1830 to 1853, (both inclusive, ) 
The smallest quantity fell in 


the years - + | 1834—34. inches. 


1848—48 

The largest quantity fell in the 
1841—55 
FEATS was 0% a 3 onan “ 


(For brevity’ sake, decimal calculations have 
been omitted.) : 

By comparing the first table of statistics herein, 
with similar ones,previously compiled for this paper, 
it may be observed that 

The smallest number of days in any 
| year. since 1834, during some portion 
of which rain has’fallen, was ~. ~ - 88 in 1837 


The largest do do 139 in 1850 
: While the average. nnmber during 
‘the same period has been = - = - S124 


The number of days chronicled above, as “Rain 
the whole. or very nearly the whole day,” it may be 
seon is small, only 16. Upon reférring back to our 
notes, as far as 1835 inclusive, but four numbering 


‘tive quantities of Rain for each are as follows, viz: 
1837 15 days, 39 inches rain. “ 
18388 15 “ — 45 i ‘ 
1639; 1k S68, EH 
1853 16 “ 40 i 


less than 20 can be found, which, with the respec- 


while in 1847, with 94 days ef like character, only 
45 inches fell. The entire number of days on which 
rain has fallen during the respective years from 
1845 to the present (1853) inclusive, has only taken 
a range of 17; viz/ from” 122 to 139. The whole 
number of Cloudy (including of course Rainy) days 
have increased materially since 1835 and ’36, viz‘ 
average for those two years 145—the present (1853) 
aa range from 1835 to ’39, both inclusive, was 
frem 134 to 154—the marked. change in the increase 
of dull weather commencing with 1840. 
The greatest amount \of rain falling in any one 
ear since 1830, was in 1841—554 inches; me least 


ount in 1848—35 inches. : J. M. E. 
a ee 
)O+¥ at 


The osities of the Census—Pennsylvania. 

ieee “Census of 1850,” as just pub- 
lished by authority of Congress, oceupies a 
formidable yolume of more than a thousand 
pages. The details are fall of interest, and we 
shall have occasion to refer. to them quite fre- 
quently. With reference to Pennsylvania we 
condense the following facts: 


Total popl’tion, 2,311,786|Over 90 yeurs, 711 
Total free colored, 53,626|Over 80, 7,779 
Total whites, 2,258,160|Over 70, 27,064 
White females, 1,115,426] Over 60—males, 31,814 
White males, 1,142,734) do females, 32,224 
Upwards of 100 Over 50—males, 58,632 


years old, gil do females, 55,919 

With regard to Philadelphia we glean these 
figures: tak 
Total population Whitas. 389, 

1850, ” 408,762|Female whites, 201,045 
Free colored, 19,761|Male do, 187,956 


Free colored in the State: 


100 years old and lOver 70, 237 

upwards, 7|Over 60, 553 
Over 90, 32|Over 50, 1,179 
Over 80, 91 


Whites tn the whole State. 

100 years old and up-|Over 70—males, 13,188 
wards— do females, 13,869 
Males, . 20|Over 60—males, 31,814 
Females, 31); do females, 32,224 
Over.90—males, 335|Over 50—males, 58,632 
do females, 406| do females, 55,919 
Over 80—males,  3,344|Over 40—males, 97,558 
do females, 4,035} do fomales, 89,451 

Philadelphia, according to the Old Divisions. 
City Proper, 121,37 6|Bridesburg, g15 


North Penn 2,687 | Bristol, 2,230 
Oxford, 2,276|Byberry, 1,130 
Passyunk, 1,607| Frankford, 5,346 
Penn District, 8,939 Germantown, 8,336 
Richmond, 5,750| Kensington, 46,774 
Roxborough, 2,660 | Kingsessing, 1,778 
Spring Garden, 58,894 Lower Dublin, 4,294 
Southwark, 38,799| Manayunk, 6,158 
Unincorporated Moreland, — 492 

Northern Liber- Moyamensing, 26,979 

ties & Aramingo, 2,632|North’n Liberties, 47,223 
West Philadelphia, 5,571 — 
Blockley, ee 89161” Total, 408,762 

Vativities. 


The Nativities of the population of Pennsylva- 
nia are thus stated :— 


Born in the State. - - 
Born out of the ‘State and in the United 
States, - - - - 181,129 


Born in foreign countries, - a8 oa 
Unknown, - - a - A 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, ce. 
The number of births during the year end- 
ing June Ist, 1850 was 64,331, | 


1,825,078 


iages 19,858| Families 408,497 
ae 28/551 | Dwellings in Phil, 61,278 
Dwellings, 386,216|Families, do. 72,392 


Population from 1790 zo 1850. Lo 
The entire population of Pennsylvania 1n 
1790, was 434,373. 


1800. 602,361) In 1830, 1,348,233 
@ 1810, 810,091| « 1840, 1,724,033 
“« 1820, 1,049,458) © 1850, 2,314,786 
Deaf, Dum), Blind, Insane and Idiotic. 4 
Total Deaf & Dumb, 1,145 Insane, 1,91 
Blind, 969! Idiotic. 1,467 
Adults in the State who could not Read and 
Write. sedate 
Natives. - ~ “ = 5285 
Foreign, - - - - 24,989 
Total, - - - 76,272 


In Philadelphia, the aggregate was 15,186. 
Trades and Callings. 


Among the principal of these the following 
are specified :-— 


133) Dentists 566 
yee 10° 1157|Baitors, 152 
Apothecaries 1618|Engravers, 732 
‘Arehiteots : 89) Engineers, 2,320 
Artists, 356| Farmers, 206,347 
‘Auctioneers .  116|Grocers, 2,995 
Beker, | 3,331|Hatters, 3157 
Barbers, 1,179; Laborers, 148,967 


Black and White- Lawyers, ~* 2,503 
smiths, 12,943] Masons, 19,070 
Poatmen, 0.¢ 5,526|Merchants, 13,116 
Bookbinders, 1,030} Millers, 5,249 
Booksellers, 402| Miners, 9,427 
Brewers, 624| Painters} t 4,121 
Brickmakers, 3,003!Ph ‘nang 4,071 
Brokers, 497 | Publishers, 72 
Butchers, 3,252| Reporters, 27. 
Cabinetmakers, 5,472) Saddle and Harness 
Carpenters, 21,206} Makers, 3,256 
Carters, 3,320] Marble Masons, 2,114 
Chairmakers, 1,542) Tailors, 8,787 
Clergymen, 2,789| Tanners, 2,755 
Clerks, 14,144 Tobacconists, 3,041 
Coopers, 5,299] Weavers, 23,340 
Cordwainers, 13,872 : 
The Farms and their Improvements. ; 
The improved land in farms amount to 8,628, 616 
acrer. 
Unimproved, 6,294,728] Wool, lbs., 4,481,570 
Cash value of Potatoes, bush. 5,980,732 
farms,’ $407,876,099|Sweot do., 62,172 
Value of farm- Barley, 165,584 
ing imple- Buckwheat, — 2,198,692 


ments, 14,722,541] Wine (gallons,) 21,590 
No.of horses, — 350,390/Butter, (Ibs.) 39,878,418 
Asses & mules, 2,259) Cheese, 2,505,034 
Milch cows, 530,224|Hay, (tons,) 1,842,970 
Working oxen, 61,537|Cloversedd, (bu.) 125,030 


Other cattle, 562,159) Hops, (lbs.) 22,088 
Sheep, 1,822,357|Flax, do 530,307 |, 
Swine, 1,040,366) Flaxseed, (bush.) 41,728 
Wheat in 1850, Silk, (1bs.) 285 


(bushels, ) 15,367,691 Maple sugar, 2,326,525 
Rye, °4,805,160/ Molasses, (gal.) 50,652 
Indian corn, 19;835,214|Beeswax and 
Oats,’ *9.6"-91,538,156) honey, (Ibs.) 839,505 
Tobaceo;, Ibs.,j; 912,651 

But enough for to-day. We shall haye oc- 


casion to returti to this volume again. 


a 


Oo 
New York and Philadelphia—Population, 
Dwellings and Families. 


CA 
Rp Recording to the Official Census of| 
3850, Philadelphia contained as follows :— 


Population, - - 408,762 

Dwellings, - : 61,278 

Families, : - 72,392 
and New York contained :— 

Population, —- - 15,547 

Dwellings, : - 37,677 

Families, - » 93,608 


It will be observed by the foregoing, that 
‘while the population of New York was con- 
siderably above that of Philadelphia, the 
latter city contained nearly twice as many] 
dwellings as New York, or 23,601 more. In 
other words, while in New York, a population 
of 515,547 souls, comprising no less than 
93,608 families, occupied 37,677 dwellings—in 
Philadelphia, a population of 408,762 souls, 
comprising 72,392 families, occupied 61,278 
Awellings. So that, while in New York the 
population averaged about 13} persons to a 
house, in Philadelphia the average was about 
63. The relative comforts of the two cities may 
beimagined from these figures. In this con- 
mexion, we may: also state, that during the 
year which ended June Ist, 1850, the aggre- 
gate mortality of New York amounted to 
11,883, and in Philadelphia, it amounted only 
to 6980. , : 

These are highly interesting statements, 
and will be found useful-as matters of refer- 
ence, It should be remembered, moreover, 
that New York always contains a very large 
floating population, which we may infer was 
included in the above census. 


HARTFORD WATER WORKS. 


EALED PROPOSALS will be received at the ottice of 
the Warga CommissionEns and ENGINEER, No. 146} 
Main Street, until 12 M., March 22, 1854, for constructing a 
Reservoir within the City. It will be made of earthen em- 
bankments, and faced on the inner side with a stone wall. 
All the earth materials wiil be furnished by the Commis- 
sioners. All the stone to be furnished by the Contractor. 
The work on the Reservoir to be commenced as soon as 
the frost is outof the ground, - 

Proposals will also. be received at the same time and 
place for a Cernish Beam Engine and pump, with a cylin- 
der of 50 inches diameter and eleven feet stroke. Tu be 
built with all the modern improvements. Tv have suitable 
boilers, en air chamber on the rising main, and all the bed 
plates, bolts and bars necessary to confine it properly inits 

lace. 
. Proposals will alse be received at the same time and 
place for furnishing Cast Iron Water Pipes, Hydrants and 
Stopcocks. 

Loere willbe required about 


400 tons ‘of 16 inch pipes, } inch thick, 
af is 340 12 « “ Py “ 4“ 
* / go° « 10 “ “ 4 o “ 
130 “ 8g « “ + “ “ 
360 “ 6“ “ FH “ “ 
“ 4 “ “ 4 “ec “ 


2 

‘here will also be required a suitable proportion of 
Branch, Curve and Taper Pipes. ‘ 

There will also be required 68 Hydrants. 

Also 4 Stop-cocks fur 16 inch pipes, 
“ 10 “ “ 2 “ “ 
“ 5 ot “a 8 “ce 6 
“ Q4 “ “cc 6 “ o 

Ail the pipes must be made of pig iron, of such a quality 
as will bear drilling and cutting. They mustalso be of 
uniform thickness and texture. Strict examination will 
be made of these particulars. j 

The joints are to be of the kind known as the spigot and 
faucet. 

The pipes will be of the usual length, (9 feet,) with a suit- | 
able proportion of branch, curve and taper pipes. 

All the pipes, stop-cocks, and hydrants will be proved 
to a pressure of 250 lbs. per square inch. 

The delivery of thepipes in Hartford must be commenc- 
ed on the first day of June next, and all of them to be de- 
livered by the first of October following. 

A specitic price per ton of 2240 lbs. is required for the 
pipes, and for the branch, curve and other pieces, and a 
specific price per piece for the step-cocks and hydrants, 
finished and ready for proving, and ‘delivered in Hartford. 

Proposals will be received tor any portion of the pipes, 
stop cocks and hydrants, or tor the whole of them. Pro- 
posals will also be received in a single sum for the entire 
work, including the laying of pipes, etc., etc. 

No more than one proposition will be received from the 
game person or persons for either portion of the above 
work. 

By the terms of the law, each proposal must “be accom. | 
panied with a bond satistactory to the Commisaioners, con- 
ditioned upon the faithful execution of the proposition in 
the event of the acceptance of the same\’’ 

No contract to be binding on the City until ratitied by 
the Court of Common Council. 

The Commissioners reserve the right to accept or reject 
such proposition as they may deem best for the interest of 
the City. 

All piodeuala must be written out in full and signed with 
the full names of all who are parties thereto. 

Payments will be made monthly for work done on the 
Reservoir, and for Pipes, etc., as soon after delivery as will 
give a reasonable time for inspecting and proving them. 

Ten percent. on alt amounts will be reserved until the 
contract is faithfully completed. 

The whole to be under the direction and inspection of 
the Chief Engineer and te be done to his entire satisfaction. 

Drawings may be seen and further information obtained 
on applieation at the office. 

E.K. Hunt, } 
TuHos. BELKNAP, 
JoHN CARTER, 


A. E. Bune, 
JAMES SLADE, Chief Engineer. 
Hartford, Conn., March 1, 1854. mh 2 18d 


Water Commis’rs. 


aoa 


The Fire Departme $10) London—A Sketch of 
Pera Hiterat 


pay A Lordon éortéspondent’ ofthe New 
York Courier has furnishéd'quite an elaborate 
account of the Fire Department of the great 
Metropolis... It consists of'one Superintendent 
and four Foremen, each being appointed to a 
District, which he never leaves; except on some 
pressing oceasion. There are also twelveengi- 
neers, who get about seven dollars a week each 
and a free house—seven sub-engineers | at 
$6,50 a week; 32 senior firemen at $6 a week, 
39 junior firemen at $5 a week, and. 14 drivers 
at about the same Yate. This. embraces the 
entire Fire Department of London in ordinary 
times, and consists of but 109- persons, inclu- 


ding Superintendents, Foremen and Drivers. 

“All the above live at the several stations, are 
clothed by the Committee, and are always ready 
when required. The engines are drawn by horses, 
thirty-one of which are kept constantly day and 
night at the engine-houses, ready harnessed for 
service. In addition to these, there are four extra 
firemen and four drivers, who live at the stations, 
and are clothed, but only paid by the Brigade when 
required, and pursue their usual ayocations. Hight 
extra horses are also kept, but these are not an ad- 
ditional expense. The engines are mostly drawn 
by these annimals, which are obtained from cab 
proprietors on the most liberal terms. These men 
furnish two horses and a driver to each station, (ex- 
cept that at Watling street, wherp there are four,) 
and in consideration of the stable room, charge but 
$500 a year for each pair of horses and driver. 
Nearly all the London cab proprietors keep extra 
horses, and when a fatigued animal is returned to 
the stable, the fresh one is taken out. By con i 
tracting to supply horses to the fire brigade, seme 
of them have adouble chance of making money. 
The keep of the animal is paid out of cab | 
profits, and as\stable room costs nothing, \and the } 
engine driver receives but $4 a week, there isa 
clear gain by the operation. Fires“do-not* occur 
sufficiently often to be fatiguing to the horses, and | 
therefore this arrangement works well.” 


| 
{ 
1 


_tho feet of the horses and roar of wheels, 


The Brigade or Department Force consists of 27 
large engines drawn by horses, 9 drawn by..men, 1 
floating engine worked by steam, 1 of the same 
character worked by manual power, and 22 hand- 
pumps carried in the large engines. 
perish apparatus, the fire engines of the West of Eng- 
and Company, (not of the Brigade,) and the thirty- 
eight engines belonging to that body, there are but 


fifty-three fire engines in London! The hand pumps: 
d, (being small as their name im- | 


cannot be coun 
plies,) and ,the-fioating engines are stationed in the 
Thames, } 
cular occasions, : hisavery small force masters all 
fires within a circuitof ten miles radiating from St. 
Paul’s, and absolutely protects-the property of more 
than three millions of people. i 
The firemen are intelligent, sober, and active men. 
They live at the stations, are nearly all married, 
and wear a serviceable and appropriate uniform.— 
The head-covering is a helmet resembling that of 
the Roman soldiery. Hach one is provided with a 
thick coat, nearly water-proof, pantaloons of the 


same material, thick boots and red flannel shirt— |’ 


When an engino is sont toa fire, only four firemen 
andone driver go with it, all of whom ride on the ap- 
paratus, which is driven. along the streets at a fu- 
rious rate. The men present a strange appearance 
thus mounted, in their soldier-like uniform, and 
impress the beholder with the fact that they are 
intended for valuable service. The hose is carriéd 
on the engine. When proceeding to fires, as if by 
mutual consent, all vehicles make way for the 
Brigade, and the only noise is that arising from 
Neither 
bells nor horns are used in any form in the depart- 
ment, i= . 

It willbe atonce remarked that four men are not: 
enough to work an engine. The firemen superin- 
tend. Tho levers are manned by the bystanders, 
and to avoid all dispute in case a foreman be not 
present, that fireman whose number gives him se 
niority is commander. All are numbered, and 
merit insures promotion. The persons who work 
tho engine are paid one shilling the first, and 6d. 
for each succeeding hour, besiede refreshments.— 
Upwards of 600 assistants have been thus employed 
at one time. 

Each fireman carries printed blanks to every fire, 
on which are numbers from J to 28, and a line on 
which to write a name of each man that works ‘at 
the engine, as well as the hours he may be en- 
gaged When this apparatus is manned, the names 
are. written on this blank, and from that it is 
known who the workmen are, and they are paid 
accordingly. 

The foreman of each and every district is pro- 
vided with printed forms on which to make out 
reports of fires occurring in his department. One 
of these is forwarded to the chief office at 74 A.M., 
and one at 74 P. M., each day. On this are given 
the day, hour and place of the fire; the name of the 
occupier of the premises and his business. The 
landlord’s name; supposed cause of fire; where in- 
sured; number of policy; gas company supplying 
gas; whom extinguished by; what water used; num- 
ber of engines and their district; engines not of the 
establishment, if any; assistants employed, and 
damage done. 

These reports are embodied in another, made out 
daily by the Superintendent, Mr. Braidwood, who 
forwards one to each of the twenty-three insurance 
offices connected with the Brigade, and a survey is 
immediately ordered. The companies act prompt- 
ly, and even in cases where the injury is so slight 
as to make it scarcely worth the while ofthe in- 
sured to apply for remuneration, officers go aid 
assess damages, which are paid. 


Great assistance is given to the firemen by the 
police, of whom there are between 6000 and 
7000 in London, and each constable who dis- 


covers 4 fire receives $2 50 from the Depart+}: 


ment. It is also provided that the men who 
arrive with the first large engine to extinguish 
a fire shall receive 30 shillings, those of the 
second, 20 shillings, and the third 10 shillings, 
and 10 shillings to the first man who turns on 
the water. These rewards produce about 62 
cents per week to each fireman, above his sala- 


ry. They are paid by the occupiers of the | 


building in cases of chimney alarms, and from 
the Poor Rates in cases of a more serious cha- 
racter, the Brigade committee not interfering 
with them in any way. The writer adds:— 


“Tnsurance in London is properly allied with the 
Fire Brigade. In 1831 the offices of this city had 
£176,000,000 of liabilities in the metropolis. In 
1852 the amount insured by them was £228,000,000, 
or one billion one hundred and forty millions of 
dollars. They paid that year to Government, in 
the form of duty, £1,200,000, or six millions of 
dollars! The calculation is that about one-half the 
property in London is insured, and taking that as 
a basis, although not entirely reliable, the real 
value of houses, furniture and merchandise in the 
eapital of Great Britain, exceeds the enormous sum 
of four hundred and fifty-eight millions of pounds, 
or five times that number of dollars! And, reflect, 
there are only fifty-three engines, and in reality not 
more than 109 firemen, all told, to protect this vast 
accumulation of wealth from ‘that terrific and de- 
structive, element—fire! This small force keeps 
watch and guard over.a densely populated-region, 
sixty miles in, cireumference; and although fires are 
numerous, and the destruction of property great at 
times, conflagrations, suchas desolate New York 
a Philadelphia, are the exceptions, and never the 

e. 


Taking the: 


bfe thas e,only serviceable on’ parti. | 


The, Brigade is considered, a private» business 
affair, and therefore its cost is a matter of secrecy. 
Information on every other head is readily given. 
The only means of reaching: that result are imper- 
fect, and whrtever sums“ may be named, must be 
conjectural, Prom, déta ‘in my. possession, I am 
inclined to believe:that'the entire expense of the 
department for oné'ydar, does not exceed £6,000, 
or about $30,000. This is a liberal allowance, and 
rather over than ugcer the actual figure.’ The Su- 
perintendent, Mre Braidwood, is a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and thoroughly cal- 
culated for his post. His assistants are e ually 
qualified for their respective offices. / /- oY 

He states further that insurance tiporf house 
property, furniture and merchandise is about 
18d. to the hundred pounds in London. The 
government duty is twice that sum, or three 
shillings on every hundred sovereigns worth of 
property insured, and therefore. the Treasury 
obtains double the amount that. thevinsurance 


offices get from that source, and has no risks. 


Be 2 =e Tho Coibis Or Gréat Britain” ~~ 
he~New York Courier has received firoim Lon- 
don a copy of the pamphlet entitled “Results of the. 
Census of Great Britain in 1851, with'a descripsion. 
of the machinery and processes employed to obtain. 
the returns, and an appendix of tables and refer- 
ences. By Ndward Cheshire.” Fifteen thousand 
copies of this little pamphlet have been sold at thé 
price.of one shilling sterling., We gather from it| 
that the emigration from Great Britainand Ireland 
has increased from 57,212, in..thé Year..1848, to.) 
368,763, in 1852. In the last year somewhat over 
a thousand per day.. To North British America, 
the emigration was, in 1847, 109,680, and declined 
to 32,876 in 1852. The emigration for, each year 
was as:follows: 4 , : 


To North To Australia, 
Br. Am. U.S. &e. Total. 
1843 23,518: $28,335 5,359 . . 67,212 
1844 22,924 43,660 4,102 70,686 
1845 31,803 58,538 3,160 93,501 
1846 43,439 $2,239... .4)178 129,851 
1847 109,680 + 142,154 6,436 258,270 
1848 31,065 188,233 28,791 248,089 
1849 41,367 219,450 38,681» 299,498 
1850 32,961. 228,078 24,810 280,849 
, 1851 42,605 267,357 26,004 335,966 
1852 32,876 244,261 - 91,630 368,764 


vi 


London is divided into thirty-six districts, viz: 6 
West districts, 4 North districts, 8 Central districts, 
6 East districts, 11 South districts. The total popu- 
lation consists of 1,106,558 males and 1,255,678 fo- 


} males, showing anexcess of 149,120.in the: latter. 
| The most populous districts are Marylebone with 


157,696 persons, Lambeth 137,325, St. Pancras.166,- 
956, Kensington. 120,004, London City 55,932, 
Shoreditch 109,257, Greenwich 99,365, Bethnal 
Green 90,193.-.In Greenwich and Rotherhithe 
there is a greater number of males than females. 
In the other districts the females largely outnumber 
the males, In Marylebone, for instance, the fe- 
males are nearly 20,000 more; in Kensington 20,000. 
In all London the number of houses. inhabited 
was (in 1851) 305,933, and ‘uninhabited’ 16,643, 
showing an average of more.than seven persons to 
each inhabited house; but in the populous district 
of St. Giles the average number is no less than 13 / 
persons to each house, and in other districts 12, 11 


{ and 10. 


England, Scotland and Wales and. the small 
Islands contain only 90,038. square miles, viz:-— 
England, 50,922 miles; Scotland, 31,324; Wales, 
7,398; Islands, 394. j : 
Cities and Towns of Great Britain’ according to the 

Census of 1851. : 


London, 2,362,000) Liverpool, 375,000 
Bath, 54,000| Manchester, 303,000 
Birmingham, 232,000) Norwich, 68,000 
Bolton, 61,000) Plymouth; <— 52,000 
Brighton, 69,000|Portsmouth, "72,000 
Bristol, 137,000] Preston, 69,000 
Hull, 84,000| Sheffield, 135,000 
Leeds, 172,000 
Scotland. 

Aberdeen, 58,008) QlaRgow, 148,000 
Edinburgh, 66,000 i 


#° Readers amd Anxious Reaver exe a 
aRran.—“ Mr. Frederick Brown is about improv 
nis property at the northeast corner of Tifth Ae chee 
streets. Can you give the history of the present i 
The house ws probably builtafierthe Rewolution. watt 
the seat of Government of the United Sates was pealee | 
at Philadelphia, it was ocounted: War Office, oy Ss 
meral Knox, Secretary of Wer! Gag successor, ae 


f ther 
in the dwelling part of the premises unit! 1824. The o 
eben of the uilding was occupted vartously. J TS. 
White, the mother of Judge Thomas White, of Ii ane 
county, kept a boarding house in a part of tt about 1690, He : 
manu of her boarders wars soos ane colneatet 7% 

29, H. Bridport, miniature painter, 
Sond this building, from Seventh and Chesnut streets, 
and noti fied the pudlic whilst there that he was prepor 
to make contracts to paint portratis and lithograp hem 
afterwards, Many other tenants succeeded him, amine 
whom was Kennedy, the flutist. The destruction o nied 
buildina casts down the lost private memorial of the oe a 
States Government in Pailadelvhia. The Halls of om, 
oress, which were in the Oowrt House at S.ath and C. ean tit 
streets, are all the vestiges which remain of the Federa 
Government. 


— 


'QtMILWAY BRIDGE AT NIAGARA. 

This.great, work, which is to, unite the 
United States with Canada by a railway, is 
rapidly advancing. under .the supervision of 
Mr. John A. Roebling, an engineer favorably 
known ‘in connection ‘with ‘the . suspension 
aqueduct on the Pennsylvania: Canal, at 
Pittsburg, gud a suspension bridge over the 


ter, each formed of 3,390 strands of wire. 
Long lines of wire are first formed, by fitting 
the ends of separate pieces to one, another 
end wrapping them round with smaller wire. 
These are then dipped in. boiling. oil, and 
dried; and the process ‘is repeated:a number 
of times, until a coating is formed that will 
protect the metal’ frém’ the moistute: “ Tae 
| wire is then* wound tound'“largé’ cylinders., 

These opeka fle ate Row going on upon the 


Report of the Water Committee. 

To the Select and Common Councils of the 

Crty of Pittsburgh. 4.0% 2 3 °F 
. Your Committee respectfully submit for your 
consideration ‘the accompanying reports of the | 
Superiiténdentiaud Agsessor, which will exhibit 
in detail the expenditures, and amount of Water 
Taxes asSessedi + : 

And it-willbeseen that the expenditures have 
been kept: within-the:limit of the appropriation, 
and after having deducted the expenses of the 


‘Monongahi ld, ‘near _thé’same place, Ag it Canada shore, ...When the cable comes to be | work from the assessments that the sum of $24,- 
is to be,on, Ome accounts one of the most re- formed, the .wire will be drawn over, to.the 933,71 will be left for the benefit of the City Trea- 
markable..mecbanical achievements in the American. side, one, strand at a time, passed surer. »* 


world, we shail;:be -pardoned: for, devoting 
considerable space to;a> careful, description 
of its plan and prospects.. It is well known 
that Stephenson; the Magnus Apollo in en- 
gineering,’ whose fame rests upon his-‘Tubu- 
lar Bridge over Menai Straits, has decided 
against the suspension principle ‘as ‘applied 
to railway bridges, mainly on the ground 
that it is incapable of rendering them sufi- 
ciently stiff. . The. successful construction 
of this work, therefore, at Niagara, will make 
an.era in bridge building. ..It will be doing 
what has not merely never been done be- 
tore, but what has been pronounced by the 
highest authority impracticable, 

The present suspension:bridge, having 
‘been constructed in 1847 to aid in the erec- 
tion of the railway bridge, will be removed 
after performing that service. It was be- 
gun by a.boy on the Canada shore, who ele- 


threugh the link of a chain, then’ drawn 
back to the other’ side, passed through a 
‘chain ‘there, and so on, back and forth, until 
the whole cable is made up; this wif! then 
be tightly wound round with a. small Wire. 
The cables wil! connect with the chains, af- 
ter passing through iron saddles on the top 
of the towers, these being iron blocks with a 
grove.fitted to thecable. Each saddle rests 
upon a wrought iron roller, three~inches in 
diameter, that.rolls on a, smooth iron, plate. 
This:is to. accommodate any slight motion 
that may arise frem unequal tension between 
the chains and cables; when the balance is 
from any cause disturbed. { = 2. 
Stephenson’s great objection to the sus: 
pension principle, as was stated above, was 
the want of stiffness. 
engineer of this bridge, in his report on the 
subject, that wire cables alone will not be 


It ‘is conceded by the ° 


It is with pleasure we refer to the consumation 
of an order from Councils, extending further safe~ 
ty from fire to the Lower Engine house, which is 
the main branch and starting point of the entire 
works. This department is now in a sater con- 
dition than it has been heretofore, and the greate 
est degree of care should be perpetuated. 

The City property is generally well guarded 
against fire, there having been an increase to the 
number of fire plugs their total number now 
amounting to two hundred, nothing has occurred 
to interrupt the general and abundant supply, of 
water to the people, and there has been no limit 
to the comfort enjoyed. 

The reservoir’s machinery and general exten 
sions of both establishments are all in a good 
condition and are efficient in full in carrying out 
the great object of their offgin. 

Your Committee with satisfaction regard the 
present prosperous state of the Water Works 
mainly as the result ofthe competency of the sev- 
eral officers in charge of the same, And have 
awarded them a full testimonial to that effect. 

Joun S KENNEDY, Joun ALLEN, 
James B Youne, Joun BissEuL, 


vated a, kite, and by.that means established sufficient. . But he,relies for, stiffness, first, James T Kincatp James DUNCAN 

a thread communication with the other side. on the timber placed moe ie peu y : HN Speer. , 

Over'this tow-path wire was drawn, and the pr pee a _ ‘eae pos is J -. eared R t of Superintendent of Water 
nea epor' 

wire cables were soon formed. . , Ps . Works. 


The railway bridge will consist of two 


parte, each suspended from two cables;:a. 


, covered one. for common..travel, and. above 
that, on its roof, an open track for the rail~ 


road. -It was first intended to build.a bridge 


with a single floor, but the difficulty of ren- 
dering it wide enough for purposes of horses, 
foot, and steam locomotion at thesame time, 


placed in the upper floor, for the immediate 
support of the track. In addition to these, 
are the trusses or sides of the lower bridge, 
which will consist of upright posts five feet 


| apart, supporting the upper floor, and. con; 


nected with one another by a light bridging 
and by iron,rods. Any pressure upon either 
floor is thus shared with the othen These 


The period having again arrived for an annual 
exhibit, the following is presented--embracing the 
revenue, appropriations, expenditures, extensions 
and condition of the Water Works, for the past 
year: ; 

Amount of Water Rents assessed in 


1853 $41,477 75 


| Appropriation by Councils $16,500 00 


Cash in hand of Superin- 


‘ope Tea Pee iaet rods are to be one inch.in diameter, and 274 tendent from last year 08 49 

‘without ett ees heavy and too expen- feet long, and will connect the posts by fives, | dash rocéived Yor old paper 

sive, caused the plan to be abaridoned. The crossing at right angles, between the top ' 8c from the Board of Guar~ 

double floor of this bridge simplifies the pro- and bottom of the first and fifth, ‘The ver- dians of the Poor & others 533 15 

blem “of rendering ‘a stiff support to ‘the $17,131 64 


weight of a rail road. train, by placing under 
it, invaddition to other props, the trusses 


tical action or each post is by these means 
transferred tc each of those with which it 1s 


Expenditures as per Clerk’s books for current ex 
penses of Lower Works, to wit: 


2g : : connected. The rods will have a nut at Coal $4,505 57 

that will form the sides of the lower: portion each end, which will be screwed up tight to pee 4,531 62 

of the bridge. The hollow tube, also, which the post, ao that. these rods will make the Oil 372 69 

that part’ will form, is expected to aid ma- trussing extremely rigid. Besides these two Haldware ha 

terialiy in strengthening the work . ; ani Brass work and caatings 145 58 
y gi g TK, opera: sources of stiffness, stays will be mad F 

ting like the tube in Stephenson’s bridges, ; cat gered vaek Lm ate bre Hauling $3 2 

: y P: ‘ Fes. of, that is, iron rods reaching ont from the Smith work and castings 418 94 

The bridge will be 800. feet long, hung by towers to. the bridge at different angles.— Tallow and candles 19 19 

wire ropes, five feet apart, to four huge wire These three resources, it is believed, wiil Yarn and rope 15 24 

cables, stretching: from shore to shore, with supply to the bridge all needed stiffness, chon 158 53 

a considerable deflection; over the tops of The action of the wind will not be very Same 16 00 


| towers 60 feet high, The towers are now 


far advanced ‘towards completion, having 
béen begun some four or five months since. 


six feet square, was placed; to-which an im- 


mense chain was-fastened. The shaft ‘was ‘ 


then filled.in with.masonry, the chain being | 


imbedded ina mixture of cement, lime and 


link, and the whole’ fifteen: are »rivetted :to- 
gether. firmly by-an iron bolt, three-and-a-half 
inckes'in diameter, Theanchor plate at the 
bottom of the shaft cannot be lifted until the 
whole rock is raised bodily, with all its in- 
cumbent masonry. Nor can'the plates and 
chains give way from. any force which can 


: be withstood by the cables, and they are cal- 


culated:to-withstand\a, pressure four times 
greater that the whole weight of the super- 


% t 


structure, combined:.with,any load that-will 


—s 


great, the trussing of the lower bridge being 


sage. The width of the lower part will be 


cent, on the weight of the train, as the re- 


| sult of a speed of five-miles.an hour, viz: 


sixty-one tons, make 1,273 tons. The ten« 
sion of the cables vesulting from this and 


resistance equal to five times that. The 
covered-floor, were it crowded to its utmost 
capacity, might hold 310 tons. But as this 
might be closed in case of a very heavy 
train approaching, before it was allowed to 
| come upon the bridge, it is not nécessary to 
make a,calculation for an extreme load upon 
both parts at once. 

The suspension bridge at Lewiston, is 
1,040. feet in length, the Jargest.in the.world. 
This willbe 240 feet shorter, but.a far more 


quite open, and allowing it pretty freé pas- | 


Shovels, hoes, files, turpentine, 
paint, wheelbarrows, glazing, 
_ shilac, lime, copper, brooms, 


pS are 15 Hai int pane at the base and | nineteen feet clear of the upper, twenty-four damper, hay, &o. wees $10,647 77 
‘| 6 square at the top, builtof a dark colored feet, the latter being elevated twenty feet ‘ " 
limestone, very hard and compact. But the | above the other floor, and 230 feet above the Hepexdliaret forearroat expenses of Upper Works, 
first: operation, which.was commenced last | water. As to the capacity of the bridge— Coal $945 75 
winter, was to sink shafts'25 feet deep, in supposing it covered from end toend with a Labor 1179 58 
the:rock below the towers ; four on each side | loaded. train, the weight of such a train is Oil ie ade 
ofthe tower. ‘In the bottom of each of these,, | estimated at 430 tons, which, added to the aout A and Castings 28 00 
enlarged for.the purpose, a. cast-iron plate, | weight of the bridges, 782 tonsy and 15 per Hare 13 05 


Paint, Turpentine, Hose, fron, 
Glazing, Lime,Hauling, Bropms, ‘ 
d Bucket 
alain Se —_——$2550 48 
Expenditures for permanent extension of the en= 


sand. These chains reach the surface, out- | their average deflection, is equal to 2,240 tire Works, viz: 
side the base of the towers, and are to con- ‘| tons.. Their capacity is 10,000, or more Lacor aa $1637 62 
nect with the cables. They will be 66: feet than four times that tension. The tension Brays’ work and Castings 102 60 
long; each consisting of eight . links, ‘that referred to, it will be observed, is an extra- Hauling : oe 
average over'8' feet’ in length, The links’ ordinary one, as it-can scarcely be supposed Smith work and Castings Fee ie 
are made, alternately: of seven and eight tbat a loaded train equal in length to that Lead 5 16 
_plates of wrought ‘iron, each plate formed in- of the bridge, will, ever. be allowed upon ‘it. Lente 4 3 50 
|, to onepiece without a: weld. Each link of Assuming,,as the engineer does, 2000 tons Lumber 33 96 
eight plates ‘has ‘sandwiched in, to use an asa tension to which the cables may more Pipes 910 78 
expressive phrase, the plates of the sevenfold frequently be subjected, he has providea a Tron and Nails sie SY eas 5 79 


Payments have becn made as follows: 
By warrants drawn on the 
Treasury, by order of the 
Water Committee $16,286 13 
Cash in honds of Superin« 
tendent from last heed ie rs 
: ipes 
Cash received for old pip $16,544 03 
Unexpended in all, $587 60. 
Leaving a diflerence between the revenue and 
expenditures ofthe past-year, $24,933 71. 
The following extensions have been made: 


‘be placdd wpoh "iti" The? towers, it will be surprising worlt.*-Jt is to be done next June. atari © eek arect oats —_ 
observed,:.a6F » 88, falesiins,...between the Its cost Wag estimated at $250,000, but it : a — 
chains’ oivthe:one si idethe= cables on is likely, we are told, to exceed that sum. bereq 985 * 
the other,-and-thé weight ofa.loaded bridge Supposing it" tWvite'as much, what a sav- |' To thigadd former amount 124,713 
will not act upon them sideways, “but verti- ing, i th ay bn ed with the im- roast a 125,698 * 
Seally. © So vhs mense expendittire to which Stepherson has ees oi, di ree quar 
The cables are to be 9} inches in diame} subjected the Engtist'at Menai iStraita and PE dk givatoren brentrtnrep SaRHT eS 


-Montreal. ° ‘The ‘tubular bridge’at Montreal 
‘isnot yet: done or paid for, to be sure, butits 
cost is estimated at S71000.0N0: 2.20 | <4 


Pipes taken tip on Sec.04 street 


Flood gates put in-of four ch aid. 2 
No. of fire»plugs put in $3 t s 
«« & "made at the Vorks 6 
= ~ on hand Z 4 
«flood gates male st the Work sifour of 4 ak 
co *. _omhan : 
Whole No..of fire plugs in the city 200 
, 90 08x gates in the city 352 
No: of fife plugsrepaired and reset 20 
«"« firé-plug boxes renewed * - ; 10 
Flood gates repaired 10° 
“gate boxes renewed... 35 
The number of ferules taken out'of the office is 
as follows: ; E 
Ofone halfinch 97 
Of four eighth inch ; 12 
Of three fourth inch q 
Of one-inch o 
Total 120 
At $2,00 each $240 00 
For drilling extra holes 9 00 
Amount paid Treasurer for same $249 00 


Owing to the annual increase of water’ thrown 
up to the reservoirs and Consequent incer?ase of 
deposite, the process of eleansing was com:. enc - 
ed.in the last ot May. and finished in June, but 
the. water in the Upper -reservoirs during 1 ke 
Summer occasionally became: offensive to tast.* 
and smell, which made it necessary to clean it a 
second time, aiter which an. expedient was res 
sorted to for the purpose of keeping it pure, and 
heppily there has been nocomplaint since. 

During the past year an order fiom Councils 
requiring further security from fire tothe old En. 
gine ‘house has been complied with by taking 
down the smoke stacks, the wooden structure in 
front of building, and removal of the pipes round 
the, foundation, filling up the cellars ‘and paving 
over the same and building up the doors with 
brick. The .partitions all being out the night 
watch is PY. Bre. to see through an entire story 
at once without having to pass fro: e 
the building to the ew ~~ — 5 =, 
, The personsin charge of the building in, eonjuno- | 
tion with the Committees appointed for the purs 
pose, feel grateful in being prepared to say that 
they have ultimately pneanion in havinig it lit up 
with gas; this improvement in light will give the | 
Engine a facility heretofore not enjoyed, for dur- 
ng the present winter an incidenial'repair will 
have to be made, involving the removal of two 
of the side pipes from the steam. cylinders:for the 
purpose of making new Joints, a labour which 
will be attended with care owing to'the contracts 
ed arrangement ofthe port flanges, 

As matter of improvement made the remaming 
st eam pistonhead originally constructed for the 
usc’ Of cast iron packing, and ‘subsequently. for 
cott2n rope has been discarded and copies 
with a fac, simile of the one ‘which has) been las 
boring under, the; well established advantages of 
Fulton 8 composition ‘packing, and they are now 
both pe Tforming’ to: the: satisfaction of those in 
@harge. 

In view’ of Prospect street being filled up tothe 
grade and covering part.of the ascending main 
leading irony the new Engine house from twelve 
to fifteen feet deep, which would have made:it 
expensive and. difficult to_get at for repairs, it 
became necessary, to avoid suehla condition. of 
things, to, extend the brick arch twenty four feet 
further up over the pipe nnd make it accesible ina 
future from the interior of the building. - —\‘ 
=» The heavy run of August last carried away the 
north-west corner of the old-Basin lot, which had 
to be repaired: by: a more’ permanent extension of 
the embankment. : 

In former reports reference has been made to 
the propriety of arching the main lines leading to 
and from the old reservoirs, but alter having taken 
a survey of the matter, the cost and other financial 
conditions considered, rendered. further. action 
inexpedient for the present. Yet it i¢ proper to 
state that forthe want of the protection of the arch 
, vould afford to this, the important part of the mains 
d, ‘fficulty has been encountered,in the past year. 

Average daily supply of water from the Lower 
W. rks 375,051 cubic feet, or gallons 2,805,381, or 
tons. 11,720. An increase Laving arisen’ from a 
grea, ‘er demand made on them by the New Works 
and 1).\e general prosperity of the past year in the 
manufa‘cturing establishments, they all making 
full and & great many of them over time in their 


_operations, to which mav.be added the number of 
“new and some extraordinary applications for the 

use of water. ; bd 
Average PINT wT 1 a Lower 

Works 333 bushels.” Set, 5 ee . 
Averagedaily;supplyof water from the Upper 
Works, 54,869 cube teet, or.gallons 410,420, or 

tons 1714. “eek 2 / 
Average daily consumption of full for Upper 
Works, 68 bushels. 
JAMES NELSON; Superintendent. 


January 9th, 1854. 


' Report of the Assessor and Register of 
Water Kents. ; 

The water rents assessed on the different esta> 
blishments using the Hydrant Water, amount to 
forty-one thousand, four hundred and seventy- 
seven dollars and seventy=five ccuts, as follows, 


viz: 
1 Gas Works $300 00 
1 County Jail, &e. - 300 00 
6 Glass Factories © - 132.00 
2 Public Bath Houses » 65,00 
6 Chandleries 110 00 
3 Iron Mills — 500 00 
» 2 Tanneries > * 100 00 
11 Livery Stablea - 400 00 
15 Breweries » 600 00 
19 Rectifying Distilenss 473 00 
19 Foundries 341.00 
51 Steam Engines 1,758 00 
1. Rail Road. Company 450 00 


260 Hotels,TavernsandBoardingHouses3,450 00 


6783: Dwellings, Offices and Shops 32,508 75 

wel | @2,060-. 7 G0 — 

7180 Assessments... 41,477 75) 
"oa" F.E. VOLZ, 


Aaseesor and Register. 
January Vth, 1854. } te 


416 fest. 


i na et rt 


; McCarter, J. D. Ninesteel, 


| 5$=% LOCAL AFFAIRS. 
Spring 
23d ult., was 4l years old. ‘Theaetof incorporation 
beare date. March 23/1813, °ten years subsequent to 
the incorporation of the Northern i 
first election .was -held-on the, ficst ; 
following the pnssag 8 byl 
belonging to the Districtjat Bi 
streets. Twelve perrons weré sleeted Commission: 
ers, viz.—John Alberger, Jaceh’ Gardner, Nicholas 
Great, John Hmke, Peter Hutz, Lewis Lowry, 
Henry Miller, Frederi¢k Siate, William Warner, 
Jos. P. Zebley, Thos. Snyder and David ‘Woelpper. 
The corporators met on the 8th of;that month. in the 
school house, for organization, Joseph P. Zebley 
beixg chosen President, ‘pro‘tem, and Peter *Hutz ? 
Secretary. At that meeting, Messrs. Alberger, 
Hinkle and Zebley were appointed a Committee to 
daft a set of rules, and Messrs. Warner, Lowry and 
u‘z, & Committee to procure a. room for the fuiure 
meetings of the Board. Among the other business 
transacted at that time, waa the election of Mr, Fs- 
cob Frick as Scetetary, which position he held until 
January, 1831, when W. J. Baker was elec‘ed. On 
the 10th of May, the corporate seal, waa ordered and 
the rules submitted and adopted,. Oa ths 13h, a re- 
port was received from thé assessor, setting forth 
that the assessed property in the Distriet was 
$467,214. George Loudenslager waz elected Trea- 
eurer, and Philip Alburger, Jr., Door,keeper. At 
the meeting of the 17th, Robert Brooke was ap- 
pointed Regulator, aud D. J. Snethen- elected Super- 


ouday in May 
and Battonwood 


interment. Theseglary of the Treacnrer was fixed at 
2 per centum on afl moneys received; salary of Clerk, 
2 Bon) uperintendent, $360; and Dodr- 


keeper $40... Thg Treasurer resigned on the 27th of 
Maxew: Myers was elected to. fill the 
vacency> ". 

The organization of the District was) démoeratic; 
but soon after, the Whigs gained the ascendancy, 
and from that period to 1845, the rufing powers were 
about equally divided between Whigs and Demo 
crats. In 1845, the Natives carried the District, and 
have been inthe majority up to the present time. 

The Presidents of the Board of Commissioners 
were as follows:—Jozeph P. Zebley, elected May 
7, 1813, and re-elected in 1814, 2 yeare; David 
Woelpper, 9. years; Lawrence Shuster, 7; Joseph 
BR. Bolton, 1; John Mf. Ogden, 1; George Ww Riter, 
1; Jcseah Johns, 2; John M Ogden, 2; Wrisian 
Warner, 1; Thomas Matlack, 1; Daniel Smith, 1; 
George W: Ash, 1; Johi H, Dohnert 3; Robert T. 
Fry,2; Hiram Ayres, 1; William Neal, 1; Joseph 
Ww. “Martin, 1; George W. Donohus, 3; William 
P. Jenks, elected in 1953, and, still in office. ~ 

In 1820 the District contained 3198 inhabitants; in 
1630, 11.141; and in’ 1810, 27,984—12 315 white 
males, 14 182 white ferttules, 665 colored males, and . 
722 colored females—showing fn increase of 21,336 
in twenty years, and 16,748 in ten years. In 1850, 
the inhabitants, numbeéréd%58,894—55,398 more than 
in 1620, 47,753 more ‘than in 1830, agd 31,010 more 
Shan in 180 <The foilowing gable shows the num- 
ber of inhabitants in each d, besides other mat- 
tera of Interest :— ; 


No. ;No , ‘WHI@E POP. } FREE COL Tot 
WARDS, | of | of Fl fre ies ee Fr 
; Dw | Fa|M.| F.4, Tot} M.j®. [To °° 
Int Ward, |1007| 1148/2862|3523] 6385| 26] go} Lisjé500 

6933] 6! 32) 38/6071 


2d Ward, | 87}1164)3067/ 3866 
17] 48] 65|6792 


3d Ward, 
1st Pre |1064/1174/3048/3679|6727 
Qd Pre. | 918}1035,2618}3009{5627! 19} 41 
4th Ward ,|1067 | 1243/52 1213556 6768 ,208|281'489)727 
43} 50} 93/8398 
135} 162) 297/8760 


Sth Ward | 1382} 1529/3989) 43 16| 8305 
6th Ward,| 1371] 1642)4 196 }4267 | 9463 
Tih Ward ,|1243; 1574|4225 '4105 8330!153' 46|199|8529 

‘The property of the Corporation consista of one- 
half interest in the Schuylkill Water-works; the 
Hall, which cost $54,654 26, and lot, 200 feet on 
Spring Garden street, extending through to Brandy- 
wine street 150 feet, and four lots of grotind adjoin- 
ing, west; the Gas: works, Coates street, John street 
and Wood street landings, on the S:huylkill, and se- 
ven sections of markets on Spring Gardon street, 
and two cn Callowhill street. - 

The revenue derived from the property this year 
is $55,139 92, water rents; $96,012 9 froin gas; 
$8 804 market rents; 375 from landings, and $960 
ground rent for the four lots on Sprirg Garden 
streat, making a total of $151,291 St, equal in value, 
at 6 per cent , to $2,521,350 The debt of the Dis- 
trict, January 1, 1€54, was officially reported at 
$1,304,759 27, as follows: Funded debt, $523 350; 
water joan, $101,300; temporary loan, $563,081 '37; 
gas loan, $197,028 40. 

The Board is now composed of 8 Democrats, 7 
Whigs and 6 Natives, as follows:—William P. 
Jenks, Lewis Bitting, John G. Brenner, Robert C. 
Brodie, Jonathan Bullock, Andrew D. Caldwell, 


_ Joseph H. Collins, O. P. Cornmsn, Josiah P. Fitler, 


Jos M. Hall, B. F. Jackson, Jos.S. Kite, R. T. 

Thomas Potter, Henry 
Shuster, Horatio G° Sickel. Henry Styer, Charles 
Vanhorn, D. G. Wilgon and. David Woelpper. The 
officers are—Jchn N Henderson, Clerk; Seth Smith, 
Treasurer ; Wm, Bantm, Heégister of Gas; W. But- 
ler, Police Magistrate ; Leonard Myers, Solicitor; 
‘P. M. Privé Surveyor; Ed. “Roberts, Regulator ; 
Drs. Elliott and, Arrott,-Vaccine- Physicians; E. 
Lowry, Clerk of the Market: ; Abraham Myers, 
Superintendent of Gas; John 5S. Keyser and B. B. 
Jexkivs, Police Officers; A. A. Widdis; Superin- 
teréent of Water; E. Mintzer, Superintendent of 
District; Samtel Kidd, Captsin of Nightly Watch ; 
James P. Fiazier, Lieutenant; W. H. Walker, 
Messenger. 


arden,—This flourishing District,ion the | 


berties.. Tae \ 
e of the actj:im the school-house | 


4 
{ 


| 


69)5687_ |" 


| Br cet, rene the 


| May 9b 


; committee. 


ta de POCAE AT TSEES. act eresting 


the Southern-enburbs of the city of Pailadelphia iaio 
the District of Soutaee, was pasaed March 26th, 
1762. Itelimiterere ribed a& beginning at South 
ee Biong the xeveral courses of 

‘same, toa road called 


e Moyamenaing Toad, thence along Keeler’s lane 
to Greenwich zo, Ake niccjenst tojthe Delawarerrver, 
end plorg it and South e' eot to ror begin: 


ning. : ; oan 2 az 

Prior tothe aet'of April 16, 1791, incorporating 
the'dietriét, it was t the charge of Supervisors, 
andcf their pr, 


2 C @ no records ate knewn to 
exist, The: 


minutes of the Board are dated- 
2, 1704, whethe Commissioners mot ‘at the 
house of Cathai ime Fritz. Of thé whereabouts of 
ths houec we havenlé tertain knowledge, not having 
met with the oldéaf inhabitant that recollects its lo- . 
lit Re t Shvaies Byte mg © pienaré is nt 
mary. ig: osley, Caceb Bickam,; Joshua Hum 
phreza and Peter Miercken, elected for three years 

Wim, Lewis, Wai ainnard, John Patterson, Wm. 
Rebiascn and Sat Boyes for two years; and. 
Thomas Perrose, Jogeck Marsh, John Mcvulloh, 
Wri. Clifton and John Kelly, for.ons year. After a 
texfporary, organization, by the selection of Jozeph 
Marsh, Chaivman, and. Joshua. Humphreys,Clerk, 
the Board acjourned to meet on the 18th of the same 
month, avhen Joseph Mareh was elected President of 
ths Board. On the 19:h Thomas Atzesley was elected 
Clerk, at the rte of @6¢ per annum, 

Oaihe Sih of June,.1701, the Board, met: for the 
first-time in. the, fyameschool house, rented from 
Jorhua Penrose, which then stood «back of the pre~ 
sent site of the Southwark "Library, and was there- 
after ety lod their Hall: Th 1799 an effort ‘was made 
to procure 8 lot spon whieh to erecta hall, but no. 
euiteble cite offering, or the terms not being eatis- 
factory, the stone building which then stood at the 
rear of the, Third Baptist Church was rented for £30 
perannum from Mir. Mackay, and the necessary alie- 
rations mace:to-fit it fore plaee of meeting. This 
hovee ‘was’ demclished “about the time the Church 


»Was-erected,. It stood at the head of what is now 


known as Scnti’s Court. The elections were. held 
there until iheerection of the present Hall... It was 
aiso there thai the Southwark Soup Society first dis- 
pensed ite ¢harities. Phe origin of thie society acems 
tobaye teen qn the fact that Thomas Penrose, during 
® Beason of mach distress, rigged up 8 large iron pot 
cn the then open lot st Almond acd Front sta , and 
made-a daily meas of soup, which he gaye away to 
all who applied for it, is game iron pot was sub- 
sequently uscd.by the society, “ 

At the meeting of ‘the Board; July 231, 1810,'a lot 
offered by Paul Beck was taken up, at a ground rent 
of $233 32 per ‘annum, and the President was au- 
thorized to procure a plan’ for the construction of o 
builcing. This pian for a hell,40 by 69 feet, and 
two stories high, was agreed upon; and.on July 30th 
Messrs. McMullin, Doyle, Engle, Thompson, Hut- 
ton and Sutherland were appointed the building 
The new hall was completed by the 


| mext spring, and on the Wth of April, 1811, it was 


oceupied by the Board for tho first time. _ 

Tho Presidents of the Baard succeeding Joseph 
Mareb have been Richard Tittermary, elected 1795; 
William Linnard, 1796; William Penrose, 1801; Ro- 
hert McMuliin, ——}; John Thompeon, 1813; Phiveas 
Eldridge, 1816; Robert McMullin: 1817; Charles 
Penrose, 182i; Joe! B. Sutherland, 1822; ‘Thomas D. 
Grover, 1829; Lemuel Paynter, 1846; George C. 
Rickards, 1460; Charies C.. Wilson, 1852;, and ‘Phos, 
A. Berlow, present incumbent, 1853; i 

‘The successors of Thomas Annesley, in the office 
of Cleik, have been John Workman, elected 1800; 
John Hutton, 1811; Thomas Duwd, 1933; John Ouk- 
ford, 1927; R. ©. Krider, 1845; "and J. D. Bayne, pre- 
eent incumbent, 1850. 4 

‘The introductionof Schuylkill water into the Dis- 
triet was authorized by an Act of Assembly, passed 
March 28, 1925;fand nearly every purtion of the Dia- 
trict is now supplied, over ‘twenty miles of pipe 
having been iaid within its Limits, 

‘The resicents ave eupplied ‘with gas by, the South. 
‘wark and Moys.mensing Gas Company. What effect 
consolidation will have upom this private chartered 
company is not ystknown. The existing contract 
with the city for the sapply-of gas has nearly five | 
years to run. With regard to the finances, the 1a3t 
arnual statement shows the loaus of the district to 
amount to $419,053 13;"but, in additien to this, 
there is a balance. of $17,900 net, yet taken of the 
lean authorized September 8, 1853, and. new loans 
for buileing culverts and ccmpletiog the paving of 
the disiricr, amounting to $60,000,'and $85,000 for 
the purchase. andimproving the new’ public equare. 
These, added to the funded debt, swells the whole 
ihdebtedness of the district tu @591,953 13, Tho 
property of the district consisting of the hall, four 
equares of markets, the landizge, and a house and 
lot on Carpenter sirect, is va.ned at $235,354 50. 
There Gre outstanding debta due the dis:rict, the 
tota] of $55.858 63, excluditig the sum of 812 529 27 
due by 8 formez treasurer, and #1,067 45 registered 
against the U.S Navy d. The surplus of debits 
over the credit of the district, by the, last annual 
statement, was $97,476, but. to this must be added 
the various loans authorized since mentioned above. 

The landings owned by the district are as follows: 
Almond: street, Jeased for $1400; Davia’ landing, 
$100 ; Catharine street, 165; Queen street, “$100 ; 
Christian street, upper side, $1875; Christian astreet, 


lower side, $1450; Washington, $625 ; Primestreet, 
2600; yielding an income of $6315. 


The present Members andofficers of the Board are 
aefollows: ; 


‘Thomas Aj Barlow; President; Edm’d M. Bird, 


Henry, Bunkét), Wm.. Har; Jr., Daniel Hook 
Joss Johnson, Walliam No King, Gharles F, Mans? 
field, Samuel “W. Martin, John McWhorter, David 
8. Paul, Goorge G. Rickards, John Thompson, An- 
_ thony: Tully. i ‘ood 
cob Ukindy. 


Alexax 


‘ohn Thom William dj) Ta. 

Ci“ Wilson.. ie Pally has : 
been. ered igi leby Weed og hu office under 
the Geperal d CMe hott wns righ bos i A 
Joh ais Kove + Feuer ame dowead ibigl | 
f) Lider; ) Tintendem I ways ' 
der Gwin? Principal Abgulaios-Ouatlee 3. 
Cloge:;: Ccllector of Water’ Rente—Dévid E ttery 
Collector of Outstanding ‘Debts—William Mitten; 
Liewténant of Police—L£. W, McKinley ; Police 
Officer—William Rice. shes 


~ em wees 


iv -< “¥—-ON HORSE POWER. 
B aesy 23 is / : 
“s(Resunrs of THE ms oy Horsa Power #0 Ralsine 
awa ene FROM ptt agen i@ sHavrs at Sarwoop TunNEL, ON THE 
Sourn-Eistzen Rauway, “im 1842.. By Frepentcns Wim 
Siuus, M. Inst. C. B® 
‘ats tunnel is driven in the middle bed of the lower green sand, | 
Lint which and the surface of the ground is interposed only | 
the upper bed of the same stratum ; but in sinking the ae | 
shafts for the work, it was found that at the level of the top of | 
the tunnel the ground assumed the character of a quick sand, 
saturated with water, in such quantity that it could not be re-| 
duced by manual labour. Under these circumstances horse gins 
were erected for drawing the water by barrels, containing 100 
gallons each, weighing when full about 1810 Ibs. 

The engineer’s intention was to drive simultaneously from 
these shafts, in the direction of the tannel; an adit or heading, 
to carry off the water ; but the earth, which was sand mixed 
with fine particles of blue clay, was so filled with water as to be- 
come a mass of semi-fluid mud—great exertions were therefore | 
necessary to overcome the water, without erecting pumps. At 
first this was accomplished by making each horse work for 12 
hours, and then for 8 hours per day, allowing one hour for food 
and rest; as the water increased it became necessary to ue 
night and day, and the time of each horse’s working was reduce’ 
generally to 6 hours; and sometimes to 8 hours, As all the 
horses were hired at the rate of 7s. per day, the author, who had 
the direction of the works, ordered a daily register to be kept of 
the actual work done by each horse, for the double purpose of 
ascertaining whether they all performed their duty, and also 
hoping to collect a body of facts relative to horse power, which 
might be useful hereafter. This detailed register, which was 
kept by Mr P. N. Brockedon, is appended to the com- 

nication. : 

Be author gives as a proposition, ‘ That the proper estimate 
of horse power, would be that which measures the weight that a 
horse would draw up out of a well; the animal acting by a hori- 
zontal line of traction turned into the vertical direction by a 
simple pulley, whose friction should be reduced as mueh as pos- 
sible.” . He states that the manner in which the work was per- 
formed necessarily approached very nearly to. these conditions ; 
and after giving the principal dimensions of the horse gins, he 
analyzes each set of experiments, and by taking the mean of 
those against which no objections could be urged, he arrives at 
the following tesults :— 


The power of a horse working for 8 hours=23,412 Ib. raised Ift.high in 


one minute. 
i * =24360" — ditto. 
pie Hes 4 “ =97'056 “ — ditto, 
Ditto - 3“ =3243% ditto. 


Of these results he thinks the experiments for 6 hours and for 


. * From the minutes of the transactions of the Institution of Civil En- 
sincere "i 


jarked that i he 

i ed that in all estimates of horse power, t 
8) set = ghee iy at an average of 2} miles per hour, 
kon all experiments were reduced to that standard. = 

Mr Hawkins said, that some years since he had ma —— 
raus inquiries respecting the work done by os in aie 
upon common turnpike roads; and found, that four goad — 
chi ray cnr ag oh i commas 
i i -day at the rai ; 
eres potape 10 walled in the hour, the horses penal teat sae 
‘day in each week : that good horses, so worked, wap a aly 
five years, each horse drawing about half a rips : oe 
informed by waggoners, that good horses would wa! . dase 
of 2} miles: per hour, for twelve hours ont of the -~— ch nin 
‘making 80 miles a-day, and that they would ee — 
work; day by day, each horse drawing one ton, for y i 
ae = ir a ae exist some 

Mr Gravatt observed, sri ais ete 

itation in receiving these results of work ac ¥ pe , 
hop ouese of: horse’s power, yet as oe ee 
quently required to know what could be performed by ses, 


* The horses were supplied by Mr Richard Lewis, Folkestone, Kent. : 


~ 

who conhtoyed for short periods, in works of haste or difficulty, 
he thought that the experiments were useful, and would: form 
good data for reference. He was sorry to. observe: that in too 
many cases, an idea was prevalent, that it wag cheaper to work 
a small stock of horses to death, than to keep'a large number 
and to work them fairly ; the-results which he had been enabled 
to arrive at+were perhaps not a fair value of a horse’s work, 
continued for any length of time, at the best rate of economy 
for both the contractor and employer. 

The President believed that however, in cases of emergency, 
which he allowed did occur in engineering works, the forced 
system of labour mentioned by Mr Gravatt might be tolerated, 
he was convinced that it was not the most economical; but on 
the contrary, humanity and economy would be found to go hand 
in hand. It would be desirable to know the average speed at 
which the different rates of work had been performed ; this was 
essential in order to found any calculation upon the results given. 
Coach proprietors calculated that, at a speed of 10 miles per 
hour, a horse was required for every mile ‘going and returning, 
80 that one horse was kept for every mile of road. Now suppos- 
ing a four-horse coach, with an average load, to weigh 2 tons, 
the load for each horse was 10 cwt.; whereas in the case of a 
horse drawing a cart, the gross load frequently amounted to 2 
tons, but the speed was reduced 'to 23 miles per hour, at which 
pace he conceived that 16 miles per day might be considered a 
fair day’s work; this therefore was double the distance with four 
times the load, or eight times the coach-work, but with a heavier 
horse. The law that the quantity of work done, was as the 
square root of the velocity, or, as the cube root of the velocity, 
in equal times, was confined to work upon canals, or bodies moy- 
ing through water. 

Mr Rennie had tried some experiments on the foree of trac- 
tion of the boats on the Grand Junction Canal. The towing 
rope was attached to a dynamometer which had previously been 
tested by weights. The horse, although urged at first starting, 
was afterwards allowed to fall into his natural speed, which was 
24 miles per hour on the average of 20 miles. The maximum 
speed was 4 miles, and the minimum 2 miles per hour. The 
dynanometer indicated an average of 180 lb., which was capable 
of overcoming the resistance of the loaded barge of 25 tons, 
being in the ratio of 1500. The weight of the horse was about 
1l ewt. He had also tried many experiments upon a fast boat 
lent to him in 1838 by the late Colonel Page. These experi- 
ments were principally made in order to ascertain the compara- 
tive resistance of vessels moving through water at different 
velocities, and the Grand Junction Canal afforded a convenient 
opportunity of undertaking them. The boat was 70 feet in 
length, 4 feet in breadth, and drew 9 inches of water. The 


traction indicated by the dynamometer the following resist- 
ance :— ‘ 


Miles per hour. Ib. Miles per hour, Ib, 
At 23 the resistance was 20  Até6 the resistance was 97 to 214 
3 © 27 7 s$ 250 
33 & 30 8 be 336 
4 - 50 9-69 id 411 
43 Le 60 10 ba 375 
5 « 70 to 75 11} = 392 
Average ,  , 336 


One horse was employed in these Two horses were employed in | 
<Xperiments, 


experiments, these experi 

Stakes were fixed near the margin of the canal, so as to 
ascertain the rise and fall of the wave caused by the boat in 
passing ; and it was observed that when the boat passed with a 
velocity of from 4 to 6 miles per hour, the rise of the wave was 
5 inches, and the fall & inches, making a wave of 10 inches in 
depth ; and when the velocity was 11} miles, the rise was re- 
duced to 2} inches, and the fall to 24 inches. Great difference 
existed in the power of horses, their weights, and structure; and 
the large dray horses used by Messrs. Barelay, Perkins, & Co., 
did a full average duty as assumed by Boulton and Watt ; but 
considering the average power of strong and of weak animals, he 
had adopted 22,000-Ib. raised 1 foot high as the standard } much 
however depended on the nature of the work performed; 

Mr Charles Wood remarked that although, on an emergency, 
it might be necessary to work horses to the extent which had 
been mentioned, it had always been found:more economical to 
feed them well, and not unduly to force the speed, the weight 
drawn, of the hours of labour. By the recorded experiments on 


' 8 hours alone should be adopted as practical guides, all the otuers, ~ 
ing i degree objectionable. 2 ‘ 
he 4 perth aT DEMGAS Ae the following table of estimates of 


horse power is given :-— 
ci. ' 


Fonds raised 
1 foot high in 
Name. ri igh 3 


4 


” Hours of as : 
‘Work. Authority. 


Robison’s Mec. Phil, 


‘Boalisn aad Watt | 59,000 yal, Wipe 14d 


Tredgold on Rail- 
Tredgold - -| 27,500 oe he a3 
Desagulier - -| 44,000 
Ditto ee 27,500 eh sie 
Sauveur - -| 34,020 x Gregory 
Moore, fu. Society thematics for Prac- 
of Ars - | 21,120 tical Men, p. 183, 


Smeaton “- -| 22,000 


are much higher results than the average of his experi- 
Foe would ore nearly accord with the extremes obtained 
by him; but under such excessive fatigue the horses were 
speedily exhausted, and died rapidly. Nearly one hundred 
horses were employed,* they were of good quality, their average 
height was 15 hands } inch, and their weight about 10} ewt., 
and they cost from £20 to £40 each. They had as much corn 
as they could gat, and were well attended to. ; 
The total quantity of work done by the horses, and its cost, 
was as under :-— 


Registered pgptity of water drawn 104 feot, the average 


i =128,505 tons, 
ht, 00 ms . . . R 
Dittee earth 8,500 ee ton 6 ewt. per yard . = 4,550 
Total weight drawn to the surface 133,955 
Total cost of horse labour, including a boy to drive gach 


horse . . . fb icue oe tithe £1,585 15 3 
; he average height of feet. : 
pep, Eke os pert al the ae was carried off by it, and 
| the works are stated to be perfectly dry. 
s.—Mr Palmer said, it should be understood, that in 
(at on lb. raised one foot high in a minute, as the mea- 
gure of the power of a horse, Boulton and Watt had not intended 
to fix that as the average work which horses were capable of 
| performing : they had taken the highest results of duty performed 
by powerful horses, in order to conyince the purchasers of their 
steam-engines that they received all that had been igre 
for. He had made some experiments on the amount of eee 
performed by horses tracking hoats on canals: on the upper en 
of the mast of the boat a pulley was hung ; over this the ve 
rope was passed, with the meang of suspending to its eer y 
given weights, so as exactly to balance the power exerted by the 
horse. ‘The results arrived at by these means were so various, 
that he could not deduce any average conclusions ; as the antl 
exerted varied between 80 lb. and 120 Ih,—the power scone - 
ing ras the speed was increased—he thought that 24 miles “re 
too high an average estimate, and that it should not excee 
miles per hour. 


JAGGER’S PATENT TURBINE WHEEL. 
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Major Sears. 


struction 


Wilmington, which ig designed 


by Mesers. Harlan & 


actual construction of the piers for the bridge. It 
will be 12 feet 9 inches in diameter, with but two 
_ tanks in the interior‘end a larger opening in the bot- 
; 9@ £0 as to allow more space for the Workmen to 
struct the masonry required PA te 


The, annexed engravings are views of an 
improvement in the French turbine water 
wheel, invented by Ira Jagger, of the city of 
Albany, N, Y., and for which a patent was 
granted on the 19th of last October (1852.) 
Figure 1 is an enlarged view of a part of the 
periphery of the wheel with some buckets ; 
figure 2 is a profile section through the centre ; 
figure 3 is a perspective view of the wheel as 
set in its proper position, and figure 4 is a plan 
or horizontal section taken through x y.— 
A being the fixed part or shute chamber, 
with the shutes, BB, and C the wheel with 
its adjustable buckets, the same letters refer to 


loughing, which were tried at Lord Ducie’s and by Mr Pusey, 
.t was shown that any increase of speed diminished the amount 
of work done, in a greater ratio than it was affected by an in- 
crease of the load. In drawing loads the weight of the animal 
was a point of considerable importance; and when extra exertion 
and muscular action were required, the nearer horses approached 
to ‘f thorough bred,” the greater was the result. 
Mr Davidson gave the following statement of the work per- 
formed by a London brewer’s horse per day ; the cost of feed 
and of wear and tear per horse per annum, being derived from 


| 
ii i il 4 Ny actual experience among a large number = _— at Messrs 
i AL UTS Truman;Hanbiry, and Co.’s brewery. ‘The feed, &c., is sup- 
i WZ <ul i Nie . d té ‘have’ Gost. the same per quarter, per truss, &c., each 
a hom aS i eee oer 
y EK — ; 


Lb. weight 
asi 


drawn six | ;Average 


Difference 


Mr Horne stated that Messrs Tredwell had a contract on the 
South-Eastern Railway, near where Mr Simms’ experiments 
were made; they had upwards of 100 horses, whose average 
cost was about 301.; they were worked 10 hours per day, and 
were well fed, so that their value was but little reduced, and 
they were eventually sold for nearly the same prices as they 
originally cost. These contractors had about 400 horses on the 
Southampton Railway, which cost them about 261. each. The 
same course of not over-working, and feeding them well, was 
pursued from motives of economy ; and they found it answer. 
It was Mr Jackson’s practice ,to keep so many horses for his 
work as not to be under the necessity of working them more 
than 10 hours per day: he gave to each a peck of corn a-day ; 
by this means he has been able to keep up their value. On the 
Chester and Crewe Railway he had about 300 horses at work, 
and towards the end of the contract, owing to circumstances 
over which he had no control, he was obliged to work them 14 
or 15 hours per day; and in the course of four months, horses 


tit fot OF mat brace Te ‘the ti silty formed. ii that had been worth 251. were so reduced as not to be valued at 
Av cliatiolsall sce made b George Ped above 7/. He is a great advocate for steady work and good 
Co , and bas been previously used about New York keep. On the Tame Valley Canal there had been sometimes 


between 300 and 400 horses, but as the work was nearly finished 
many had been sold. Those sub-contractors who had kept a 
sufficient number of horses for the work, so as not to have them 
in harness more than 12 hours per day, had realized nearly the 
same prices they had given for them in the first instance. The 
horses belonging to Mr Edwards, the sub-contractor for the 
excavation of Newton Hill, and those of Mr W. Tredwell, sub- 
contractor for the Friar Park Farm cuttings, were purchased 
from the same parties at prices varying from 201. to 351. The 
former had been acting on the principle of getting out of the 
horses all he could, working them frequently 15 and 16 hours 
at a time; and the consequence was, that all his stock was in 
bad condition, and he would be glad to get 61. or “7. a-piece for 
them. On the other hand, Mr W. Tredwell, who was an excel- 
lent horse-master, and who did not work his horses beyond their 
strength, would be able to sell them for about-as much as he gave 
for them—indeed he had done so already for those that he had 
parted with. Having been a good many’ Years in the service of 
the late Mr McIntosh, Mr Horne could state that it never was 


* In 1837, a disease was prevalent among the horses; therefore that 
year is omitted. 

+ Fewer horses were bought during the year 1840; the old horses 
were better fed and harder worked, 


curved so as to fit the curved surface of the{as to close toa greater or less degree, the 
bucket, its front surface being flat, and a chord openings of the shutes, by any mechanical de- 


to the curve of the back surface. 
secured in its place by a screw bolt, a, sliding 


This lip is} vice. 
A very important object is claimed and ob- | 


through a slot in the bucket, and tapped into | tained in this patent, viz., the adjustable lip, 
a lip and is regulated by sliding the said lip to | sliding-on the inner face of the buckets to reg- 
or from the bucket directly in front of it, so as | ulate the openings between the outer edges of 
to diminish or increase the space between it| the buckets, and thereby the flow of water 
and that bucket as shown in figures 1 and 3, | from the wheel, thus adapting the lines of this 
where the lip, b is shown as nearly closing | turbine to the head of water and amount of 
the exit passage, and the lip, c, as leaving the | work to be done, however varying these may 
space between the buckets entirely open. Abe. The water is taken in at the bottom of 
gate is placed between the shute chamber and | the wheel and every inch of head is made 


the wheel, by which to regulate the supply of 


available. 


In some situations at different 


like parts. The improvement consists in a 
| Sliding gauge or lip secured to the extremity 
ofeach bucket, as shown at ab ¢, in the fig- 
ures, for the extension of the bucket, and fit- 
ted to the concave surface of the interior of it, 
by means of which the orifice of discharge, 
and its direction is regulated according to the 
head, under which the wheel works, and the 
amount of work to be done, and thus obtain 
the maximum effect with every varying 
head of water, also adapting the wheel to the 
work to be done, which in many cases varies 
a great deal. The lipis a rectangular plate 
| of iron reaching from the top to the bottom of 
the bucket ; its back surface next the bucket is 


water to the wheel, so that there may be a| times of the year, the head and quantity of 
due proportion between the quantity of water | water vary greatly; this wheel is specially 
pressing into the wheel and that flowing out. | adapted for such places. The wheel is simple, 
There is also a movable cylindrical metal ring | strong and durable, and not liable to be ob- 
fitting accurately and occupying the centre | structed by ice. The inventor is of the firm 
space between the outside of the shute cham-| of J: agger, Treadwell, & Perry, Eagle Foun- 
ber and the inner periphery of the wheel as dry, Beaver street, Albany, N. Y,, where good 
shown in figures 2 and 4, at y. It is pierced | castings can always be assured, and from 
with slots equal in size and corresponding in| Whom more information can be obtained by 
form to the external openings of the shutes, and | letter or otherwise. We would state here 
has the edges of the slots bevelled so as to de-| that we have seen some unsolicited letters 
liver the water with as little interruption as | from respectable persons who have been using 
possible, in whatever situation they may be in this improved wheel, who speak in terms of 
reference to the openings in the shutes. The | the highest praise respecting ‘its performan- 
ring is moved or shifted round horizontallv ca ces. 2 


i 

| Tho Weather for 1853.—No, 2 
| Miscellaneous Memoranda, continued From Inquirer 
of 5th mo,, (May) 26th, 1853, 


/ 6 FIRST MONTH (JAN.) 1353, 
1st.—Remarkably mild New Year’s day. Ther- 
pine = 9,12 and 3 o’clock, TERRSCHNSLY, 48, 
9th. 
dog. 
10th. 
deg. 


This morning a Portion of our ci 


Were - fortunate enough to be passing Franklin 
Square at the time, 


were greeted with somethin 
very unusual for the season: being nothing fine 
ae the cheerful earolling of a sparrow. 
—Two severo shocks of-an E 
at Woodstock, Va. as = 
an and Tth.—Heavy freshet at Harrisburg; Sus- 
que anna Tising sixteen feet above low water mark, 
floating down an immense number of saw-logs 
causing great losses on the West and North 
“Branches. 
12th.—Rain, hail and snow 
mendous blow. ‘ 


13th.—But little sleichi 
: ghing here, 
good in New York, which place our 


did not reach till half past six P, M.—~the snow 
lying on the railway track, at the narrow cut be- 


tween Rahway and Newark, to the depth of be- 
tween six and seven Sect. 


28th.—The average mean temperature of this 
month for many years, has been about 30 degrees 


in this vioinity, while during th rl 
@ 
reached 37.35 Aédracs. ng present year it 


Mild, however, as this shews the weather to hayo 
been, it was exceeded in 1851, when the mean roso 
to 41 degrees! 


We havo examined Peirce’s record, from 1790 to 
1846 inclusive, and find only the following years, 


when, during the month under review, it reached 
35 degrees and upwards, viz: 


In 1823, 36 deg. In 184 
. 0, 39 deg. 
In 1828, 40 « In 1845, 35 l 


Since the year 1846, other records shew the fol- 
lowing, viz: 


In 1848, 354 deg, In 1 
In 1850, 384 In oni : ne 
Per-the former record, (Peirce’s)'the lowest points 
attained during the same period, were 24 degrees 
in 1815, 1836 and 1838—ono de 

1830, viz: 25. 


The following item from the same compiler pos- 
Sesses interest as contrasting so strongly with the 
situation of things at the present time : 


“February, 1815.—Tho medium temperaturo of 
this month was 24. Almost the whole of the month 
was intensely cold. On several mornings, the mer- 
cury was from 8 to 12 below zero. There was 
considerable snow on the earth when tho month 
commenced, and thero were several. anaw. starm« 
during the month. The snow was very deep from 
Ohio, all through the middle, northern and east- 
ern States, to the extreme part of Maine. Tho 
Delaware closed in December and opened again. 
It closed again in January,and remained closed all 
through February, and until the second week in 
March. Fuel was exceedingly scarce and dear. 
Oak Wood sold from twelve to fourteen dollars a 
cord, and Hickory for sixteen dollars! Anthracite 
Coal had not been generally introduced. Fuel being 
so scarce and high, thero was much extreme suf- 
fering among the poor, which was a goneral com- 
plaint almost all over the country. At one time 
wood sold in New York for twenty dollars poz cord.’’ 

The mean temperature of the three winter months 
just closed, has been 37.92 deg., while that of last 
winter was only 30:53 deg. ; 

Rain this month, per Pennsylvania Hospital, 4.44 
inches. i] ee 
While we have been LG,ci tating ourselves on 
our mild temperature, it would appear from the 
following, that others have not been so pleasantly 
situated : 

SWINTER IN THE FAR WeEst.—Letters from the 
Rocky Mountains, dated early in January, state 
that the winter had been the coldest ever known in 
that region. For nearly a month previous snow 
had fallon with but little intermission. At Fort 
Laramie cattle had perished from the cold,and some 
time in November two young gentlemen from 
Canada, who had journeyed to the Rocky Moun- 
tains for pleasure, and had taken quarters in the 
fort, were frozen todeath. They had imprudently 
ventured abroad during a snow storm. The St. 
Louis Intelligencer publishes a letter from an over- 
land emigrant to California, which gives a fearful 
account of a tremendous snow storm in the moun- 
tains, near Carson Valley. On what is called the 
Second Summit, the writer says he caught hold of 
the tops of pine trees, and was confident they were 
one hundred feet in height.” . 

Mean température of extremes per Pennsylvania 


—At. the.same hours respectively, 40, 48, 55 


—At the same hours respectively, 40, 45, 52 


tizens, who 


all day, with a tre- 


though very 
morning cars 


gree higher in 


Hospital, < - - 5 2 = 37.35 
Heighest ditto during the month, - - 60.00 
Lowest. “ % a6 sO Ne - - 17.00 


Ka MO. (MARCH. 

| Ist.—Bev: hail storm passed over a portion o¢ 

| Alabama, completelyriddling the windows exposed 

to it, some not having a whole pane left; a 

|number of roofs were blown 100 yards; many 
trees torn from their roots—the ‘Creek Bridge” 
blown into the water fifty feet below, carrying with : 
it two-men anda boy with their wagons and mules. | 
A church, standlng on a hill, blown to the ground— 
eattle and poultry killed, &c., &c. In speaking of 
the hail, one of ‘the narrators stated it “presented 
quite a novel sight to the South Alabamian.” 

12th.—Another novelty, at least for this latitude, 

viz. “rain without clouds,” Two correspondents 
of the Inquirer, “P. 8.” and “J. M. Hi.” report 
having witnessed it: the former stating that “not 
a cloud wae to be seen, the sprinkling was light, | 
and continued buta few minutes;’ it was so con- 
siderable as to remind us to offer a friend, who was \ 
about to depart, an umbrella.” 

The same careful observer noted having seen a 
beautiful circle about the sun on the 20th inst., re- 
maining distinct and vivid from one o’clock until 
two P. M., gradually fading away from tho latter 
time until half-past two, when it disappeared. 

18th.— Very heavy gales during afternoon and 
evening. About four P. M., the roof of the coach 
shed of L. & R. Peters, corner Schuylkill Fourth 
street and Girard avenue, was blown off, crushing 
one boy dreadfully, breaking the leg and cutting 
the head of another, and breaking the leg of a man, 

23d.—Tremendous gale of wind, with some hai 
and rain. 

28th.—Snow at Hart’s Location, White Moun- 
tains; 4 feet.deep at the present time. 

3lst.—The temperature of the present month has 
been mild to aremarkably unusual extent. Ac- 
ording'to “P.'S.,” siz degrees above the average 


mean for the Third mo. (March,) and only equalled 
during the last sixty-three years, in 1842, 1845 and 
1852, the first named of which, per Peirce’s record, 
rose to 47! being about throe degrees above ever 
the present,.or nine above. the average. 6~ 

The mean for the.month noted at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, was 43.06 deg. 

The highest temperature during the month, pei 

| do. was 72 deg. : 

The lowest temperature during the month, per 
doi, was-18-deg. s 

Amount of Rain during the month, per do,. was 
2.46 inches, 

FOURTH MONTH, (APRIL.) 
2d.—The following newspaper item of to-day is 
given for just what it is worth, vfz: 

Black Snow.—At Cincinnati, a few days ago, 
there fell a yellow rain, and since that, black snow 
has fallen at Walpole, New Hampshire. ‘The yel- 
low color of the rain was found to be produced by | 


the pollen of flowers which ‘a Southern storm | 
brought’ with it, What caused the snow to "| 


black, is not yet known. 
3d.—Cold rain, mingled with a little enow. 
10th.—Frost in the night out of town. 
14th—Very heavy showers, with thunder and | 
lightning and some hail—tremendous blow; about 
half of the roof of the largo new Hotel in Broad : 
street, near Chesnut, and those of two or three | 
houses in Front street, near Vine, blown off and 
were carried some distance. : 
16th—Cold rain, with snow in the evening. 
22d.—This evening a severe storm occurred, ac- 
companied with thunder, lightning and hail. The 
hail stones in some places measured an inch and a 
half in circumference, and occasioned considerable 
damage. At Mackenzie’s green house, corner of 
Schuylkill Fifth and Spruce street, it is said, up- 
wards of a thousand panes of glass were broken! 
30th.—Upon referring to our record of last ‘year, 
we find we have another increase of heat to chroni- 
cle, viz: Mean temperature of 1852, 46.60 degrees; 
of 1853, 52:54, showing an excess the present year 
of almost 6 degrees. It has also heen about 3 de- 
grees warmer than the average temperaturo for the 
Fourth month. 
Rain this month, per’ Penn. Hospital, 3.83 inches. 
Highest temperature, “ « 78 degrees. 
Lowest # ae “ 36 CSS 
FIFTH MONTH, (MAY.) ~ 
6th. To many a memorable day. Terrible acci- 
dent on the New York and- New Haven Railroad, 
between 45 and 50 persons killed, anda number | 
seriously wounded ! ; ; 
5th. A severe earthquake occurred at New Cas-| 
tle, Lawrence County, Pa., but no damage appears | 
to havebeen done. In the Gazette office of that 
place, everything was so tossed about that all work } 
was suspended. One is also reported to have taken 
place on the 2d inst at Lewisburg, Va., and “the 
Era,” published at that place, states, that in one 


instance, earthenware was thrown from its place on 

an upper shelf, in a store, to the floor. It is also 

stated to have been folt at Washington, D. C., and 

Wheeling and Lynchburg, Va. & ~ 

9th.—Great Snow Storm in England, so deep as 

to delay the Railway trains several hours. There 
had also been unseasonable weather in France this 
month accompanied with snow. 

18th.—Destructive hailstorm in Mayshville, Cen- 
tre County, Pa. “Hailstones the size of large 
hickory nuts, entirely destroying all the grain and 
the grass ; young orchards nearly ruined, peeling 
the bark clear off from the smaller branches.— 
Many houses and barns were blown down, others 
unroofed, &e., &e., in fact many farmers are en- 
tirely ruined, having lost their whole dependence.” 

The storm extended about haff a milein width. 

29th.—A very severe drought has prevailed in 
Georgia for six weeks past, also over a large por. 

| tion of South Carolina and Florida; said to be mn- 
precedented for the season of the year. Near Au- 
gusta it is stated that forest trees are dying from its 
effects. : 

Texas papers of tho 17th inst., reeord a series of 
violent hail storms. “It is said that in Washing- | 
ton County, the stones were as large as goose eggs, 
and covered the ground to the depth of over a 
foot” ! 

31st—Different accounts of the temperature of thig 
month vary from each other more than usual. One i 
givos itas 65.33, which is about. two degrees above | 
the average temperature of the same, month last 
year, and nearly three degrees above the average 
mean of many years.” Anothar states it to have 
been “one degree above the average for many 
years,”—while the memoranda from which this re- 

"view is compiled, gives last year about 63 degrees, 
and the present 63}. 

As an evidence of the increasing business of our 
City, it may be well to record, that during the pre- 
sent month, there arrived at some fifteen of our 
principal hotels, fifteen thousand strangers. 

Highest temperature during the month, per 
Penna. Hospital, 87 degrees; Lowest do do 46; Rain , 
do do 5.17 inches, J.M.E. 


THE WEATHER FOR 1853.—No. 8. 
Facte, Figures and Memoranda. 


SIXTH MONTH, (June.)/5 ~< 
19th.—Great fire in Louisville—loss said to ho 
One Million of dollars. ; 
21st, 22d, 23d.—Intensely hot; deaths in Phila- 
delphia during these three days from the exces- 
sive heat, 19’or 20; in New York from the same 
cause, said to be 40! 

The following itoma will give some idea of the 
preference the former city has over the Jatter, 
where health is madé » matter of importance. The 
first item possesses especial interest: 

City Mortality—The following is a summary of 
the last weekly mortality in various cities, with the 


proportion of deaths to their respective populations, 
for the week ending on the 11th inst: 


Deaths. Popwn. Ratio of Deaths 
Philadelphia, 153 409,000 1 to 2608 
New York, 320 515,000 1 to 1609 
Baltimore, 93 169,000 e 1 to 1817 
Boston, 69 139,000 1 to 2014 
New Orleans, 142 120,000 Lto 845 
Brooklyn, 54 97,000 1 to 1796 
Charleston, 16 43,000 1 to 2687 


City Mortality.—The following is a table of the 
comparative mortality in the four principal cities 
during the past week, ending 25th instant : | 

Balt. — NV. York, Bost. : 


Cholera Infantum, 8 1 48 Oo | 
Cholera Morbus, 0 2 4 
Consumption, 10 23 53 8 
Convulsions, 9 16 51 5 | 
Dysentery, 16 20 15 1 | 
Diarrhea, © 1 6 28 0 
Fevers, 


4 
Tr 150 333 4 


canines tien) nee 


' Othe: Diseases, 


Total, 1259-251 561 61 
Previous week, 99 «142 329 89655 


26th. Strong contrast to above item of 21st, 22d, 
23d. Frost in East Stafford, Conn. It has been 
appropriately designated as “‘a cool place.” 

28th. Extensive fire in Baltimore—destroying 
amongst other buildings Fell’s Point Market House. 

30th. The yellow fever has made its appearance 
in New Orleans. On the 28th ultimo, the first 
death occurred from it. During this month up to 
the 25th instant 20, making a total thus far of 22. 

30th—Overeast early,then cloar and very hot till 5 
P. M., when appearances threatened a terrible storm, 
which vented itself in a slight shower accompanied 
with a tremendous blow. It proved, however, a 
hurricane in Chester County. A heavy stone barn 
entirely demolished, and some of its large timbers 
carried sixty or seventy yards. Also very severe 
in Downingtown, destroying fruit and forest trees, 
&e. 


Tho intensely hot weather ofthis month has 
given rise to many newspaper paragraphs, a few of 
which are here inserted; not without fears, how- 
ever, that their introduction will render this review 
too voluminous; but as the compiler is aware they 
are sometimes preserved for future reference, he 
considers the statistios_are rendered much more 
complete by their addition, § P=/ 

The editor of the Inquirer, in introducing the 
Monthly Review of P. §., states : 

“Tt will be seen that according to an authentic 
record, the mean temperature of the month of June 
was greater twice within the last sixty-four years, 
yet it is believed that at no time within that period 
and during that month, has there been such a con- 
tinued succession of very warm days. On the 22d, 
the thermometer rose to 97 degrees at 2 P.M. On 
the two preceding days, the 20th and 21st, it rose 
to 96 degrees at the same hour; and on the 30th it 
also rose to 96 degrees. The hotte$t period, thero- 
fore, was upon the 22d of June. Our correspondent 
states that the whole summer, generally speaking, 
rarely furnishes moro than ten days in which the 
mercury rises to 90 degrees, and yet the first sum- 


mer month this year has furnished that amount of 
heat.” 


30th.—To show that the recent warm woather has 
not been as “unprecedented” as somo persons 
imagine, (hot though it may have been) the follow- 
ing is introdueed, gleaned from a recently pub- 
lished statement of the years, during which, since 
1824, the thermometer rose to 100 degrees, or 
higher, viz: 

In 1825, 100; in 1828, 1004; in 1845, 101; and 
in 1849, 1004, either of which, it is believed, ex- 
ceeds any thing for the present month—still enough 
has been experienced to warrant the designation 
given it by one of our city editors—“The HOT 
June.” 

The mean temperature of the month this year, 
has exceeded that of last by about 3 degrees. This 
“intense heat” has not been confined to our neigh- 
borhood. It is stated, that in Charleston, S. C., 
the heat taken for days together has exceeded any 
thing there experienced since 1752, except in 1824! 
The Bostonians also chronicle “extreme heat,” and 


' ive interesting tabular statements. 


Rain, for the month pr Penn’a Hospital, 1.10 inches 


Mean temperature, do do 73.17° 
Highest do do do 94° 
Lowest . do do do 52° 


SEVENTH MONTH, (JULY.) 

1st.—A very severe storm threatened in this oity 
about 5 P. M., passing off, however, with a tremen- 
dous blow, acoompanied by a few drops of rain, 
Other places did not escape so well. In Norris- 
town it was terrific—eeveral thousand window lights 
broken—in some buildings as high as two hundred. 
It is said some of the hail stones measured seven 
and three-quarter inches in circumference! In that 
neighborhood it extended about five miles in width, 
dostroying the entire harvests of some farmers; 

At Barnegat,,.N. J., it was also very sovere. Tho 
thunder, lightning, and crashing of window glass, 
(said not lesa than two thoueand in that village and 
vicinity,) constituting an awful scene. 

At and near New York, it was still more terrific, 
destroying a portion of the addition being built to 
the Crystal Palace, inundating the floors, &c. &o. 
Quite a number of other buildings, in the process of 


erection, both brick and frame, were almost totally 


demolished. Three or more lives were known to 
be lost, and several persons seriously injured.— | 
Taken altogether, it was an extensive and un 
usually destructive storm, and one long to be re- 
membered. - 

4th.—As there is strong feeling prevalent in the 
community to treasure up every incident having any 
connexion with the day of which this is one of the 
anniversaries, it may not be amiss to dot down the 
following: “The range of the mercury on the 4th 
of this month, 1776, was 68 deg. Fahrenheit, being 
8 deg. below summer heat, according to the diary | 
kept by Thomas Jefferson, during the time he was 
in Congress.” , 

7th.—Great fire in Oswego, N. Y¥., extending over 
about forty-five acres of ground, consuming nearly 
two hundred houses and a large quantity of grain. 
Loss estimated at $1,500,000! A severe drought 
has been prevailing at Louisville; no rain having 
fallon since 5:149.48th last until the 3rd instant. | 

10th.—Another terrible s{orm in New York. A | 
building at Tarrytown’blown down, burying about 
50 persons beneath the ruins, a number of whom 
were killed. ‘ 

16th.—Terrible collision on the North River. 
Steamboat Empire with a sloop. 7 lives lost; 20 
wounded; missing, 7. Total, 34. 


24th.—John Price Wetherill deceased at three A. 
M., of dysentery. Though marked by some eccen- 
tricities of character, he was a man possessed of a 

_ Strong mind, and an untiring devotion, not only to 
| his business, (in which he was eminently success- 
ful,) but to almost every enterprise that was at all 
‘calculated to enhance the’ interests of our city. 
| His philanthropic efforts ‘in behalf our charitable 
and scientific institutions will long be cherished as 
grateful tributes to his memory. } rE 
19th—The awful earthquake at Ghilana Bpanish 
Main)—4000 lives lost !! 
31st—Deaths in this city for fire weeks up to the 
30th instant, inclusive, . « . 1129 
Do in New York, | do do do 2551 
Do in London for one week onding same 
date, fe # * ‘ * i ‘ 971 
Births in London, do do do 1560 

The Yellow Fever is on the increase at New Or- 
leans, 1409 deaths from it being reported this 
month. 

Rain this month per Pennsylvania Hospital 6.29 
inches, while another account published, states 
“8.63 inches of rain fell during this month.” On 
the 26th and 27th of the month 420 inches fell. A 
larger quantity than has fallen at any other time 
since July 17th, 1850, when 5.20 inches fell. So 
much rain has not fallen since July, 1844, when 
8.87 inches fell.” 

Highest Temperature during the month 
at Penna. Hospital, 91 degrees. 
| Lowest Temperature during the month 
| _ at Penna. Hospital, 62 « 
| Mean Temperature for the month at 

Penna. Hospital, 75.50 

It is singular these accounts should vary 80 
much; upon referring to Peirce, it will be found 
he gives the quantity for the last date quoted (1844) 
as 5t inches; while his record for same month, 
1842, registered 12 inches, closing with the remark 
“which is the largesf quantity, in any ono month, 
we have on record.” 

é BOOKS. 

There were 691 book. published in the United 
States during the six months ending 30th ultimo, 
of which 169 were reprints of English books and 
17 original translations from the German and 
French. J. M. E. 


Or tHe LuUyuires. 


THE WEATHER FOR 1853.—No. 4. 


Faots, Figures,-and Memoranda. 


NINTH wontnl hon ; 


?th.—Thunderstorm in *Philadelphia—9th, very 
heavy storm raged from the 5th inst. on a portion 
of the Atlantic coast. The Gulf Stream was 
strewn with wrecks, and much property and many 
lives lost. 

14th—Heavy Rain, with tremendous blow 
through evening and night, causing several ship- 
wrecks, injuring fruit trees, tearing corn up by the 
roots, &c. &e. 

17th. A correspondent of ono of our daily papers, 
alluding to what he conceives an erroneous opinion 
now prevalent, as to unusual warm weather, fur- 
nishes the following memoranda: 

1851, Friday, September 12th. Since last Sat- 
urday the weather has-been oppressively hot, my 
thermometer ranging about 85 on an average of the 
six days, including Saturday. The papors state it 
to have been 96 in town yesterday. The morn- 
ings have been foggy, with a burning sun after- 
wards. The little air we have had seems to have 
como in hot puffs. The nights havo beon very op- 
pressive. Saturday, 13th, up to 12 at noon to-day, 
when I make this note, the heat continued with- 

out abatement. My thermometer was at 86 in the 
shade. Last night it was as hot as the three pre- 
ceding. Sunday evening, the 11th, the heat has 
given way under rain and wind, that camo on last 
evening about 9 o’clock. 

28th—Very beautiful Aurora visible this evoning, 
lasting for more than one hour. : 

On the 28th inst., the British ship Annie Jane, 
wrecked on the coast of Scotland. Three hundred 
and forty-eight lives lost! There were 450 on 
board, only 102 of whom were saved, of which 
number there was one child and twelve women. 

It has also been stated thaton the 20th of Seventh 
month, the British ship Lady Evolyn, was wrecked 
in the Chita Sea, fourteen miles from Loo Choo, 
and that of 290s.n board, only 26 were saved. 

On the 29th, ice formed in the night at the White 
Mountain Station House, half-an-inch thick, and 
all the mountains in that vicinity are covered with 
snow. ; 

30th—An acquaintance residing in Richmond, 
V.a., writes to me as follows: 


« 


On Monday evening, Sept. 26th, my attentioa 
was called to a very large and splendid meteor, in 
the north yest, It descended. in a vertical direc- 
tion with great velocity, within ten or twelve de- 
grees of the horizon. But what was most remark- 
able, after the explosion and disappearance of the 
meteor, (which was large, and more brilliant than 
any I ever before saw,) a beautiful and very lumi- 
nous streak continued suspended abovo the hori- 
zon, at the heighth of about twenty-five degrees 
This retained its brilliancy for at least seven min- 
utes, when it gradually began to dim, and in fifteen 
minutes had entirely disappeared.” ’ 

30th—Heavy frost this morning. Numerous 
vessels which have arrived at differont Atlantic 
ports in a dismantled condition, attest the terrible 
severity of thé gale of the 9th inst.; and it is be- 
lieved others have gone to the bottom leaving no 
one to tell the tale. d ae 4 
Kain this month per Penna. H Ay ‘4.46 inches. 
Mean Temperature of Extremes, do. 68.53 deg. 
Highest do. through the mo, do. 91.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do do. do. 41.00 « 


TENTH MONTH, (OCTOBER.) 

5th. Great fire’ in Buffalo, over 100 houses burnt, 
‘oss estimated at two hundred thousand dollars, 
It may be observed that this account differs from a 
statistical one below, which certainly shows a very 
small loss for so large a number of buildings con- 
sumed; possibly, the lattor has neen compiled from 
losses exclusive of insurance. 

25th. A chronicler of a portion of tho following 
facts, thus introduces his item in a country paper: 

“Monday, the 24th of October, 1853, will becomo 
fsmous in the annals of the Clerk of the Weather, 
18 the day on which occured one of the most re- 
uarkable snow storms of the last century, at least 
ts far as our memory is concerned.” He certainly 
aad some cause for his remark, for at Harrisburg, 
sufficient fell to cover the cover the ground six 
inches if the air had been cold enough to havo al- 
lowed it to remain; as it was, it filled the streets 
with slush. : 

At Sunbury great quantities of snow, intorsporsed 
with rain, fell during the whole day. Four miles 
east of that place it fell to the depth of a foot, At | 
Shamokin it was still deeper. Between that place 
and Pottsville, on the mountains, it was 18 inches 
deep. Roads were rendered almost impassable 
from the snow, and limbs of trees broken off by its 
weight. At Hollidaysburg it attained the depth of 
one foot, with two feet on the mountains, near that 
place. At Albany 4 or 5 inches. Snow also fell at 
Rochester and Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. Nor was this 
visit of the Frost King confined to Northern Jati- 
At Staunton, Va., it was said to be 12 to 15 
inches deep in many places, its weight breaking 
the limbs of trees. 

30th.—The mildness of the’present month has 
beon a subject of general remark, and a correspon- 
dent of one of our peridoicals has furnished the 
following, showing that warm weather during this 
month is not one “unprecedented” thing. 

“Hot days and hot nights are common enough 
with us in.September. Not so in October, though 
they sometimes come then; and I here send you a 
little record from an entry I made as long ago as 
October, 1811. It seems that a comet paid us a 
visit that year as well as this. The entry is as fol- 
lows:—Philadelphia, Oct. 11, 1811. Tho weather 
to-day has been very hot. The thermometer was 
at 82, at 4 o’clock, P. M. At 9 o’clock in the even- 
ing, I put off my cloth coat for a thinner one.-: It 
makes the ninth day in succession sinco the heat 
has been almost constant as well as uncomfortable. 
Last night I threw.my chamber window up, and 
sould slesp under nothing but a sheet. Octobor f 
13. The weather still continues as above noted, | 
with no abatement of the heat at night. Some 
ascribe this unusual heat to (he comet. a 
31.—Mean of extremes, per Pennsyl- 

vania Hospital, 53.48 deg. 
Highest temperature during the month, 

at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 75 «& 
Lowest temperature during the month, 

at Pennsylvania Hospital, B46 
Rain at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 3.47 inches 

About the middle of the month, tho following 
item was published, and though the preciso date of 
the occurrence is not known to us, the matter itself | 
is one of curious interest: | 

“A PHENOMENON.—During the rain on Wed- 
nesday evening, quite a number of little shells, 
measuring from half an inch to an inch and over, 
‘ell in this place and vicinity. Handsful wero 
picked up in some places by the ourious. ‘To what 
extent they fell is not known, but they have been 


tudes. 


: found half mile apart. There was a terrible storm 


on Lake Erie the day before. Could these shells 
, have been taken up into the air from the shores of 
the lake, and brought hither? The wind was from | 
that direotion.”—Winchester (Va.) Republican. : 
Of less general importance is tho following, ' 
though possessed, doubtless, of considerable pecu- | 
niary interest to some one or more interested : 


“VISITERS AT NIAGARA.—During the pre- 
| sent season, 47,000 persons have crossed the bridge 
| leading to Goat Island, and paid their tribute of 


25 cents each. The number is about 20,000 larger 
than last vear.” " 


- = , 
Still greater pecuniary interest has been involy- | 
ed in the catastrophes embraced in the following : 
» details:— 12 +: } | 
FIRES IN OCTOBER.—The month just closed | 
has been very .remarkablo for, the number of de- 
stru ctive Feet aehher omec red in tho different 
in whic ve consumed pro- 
perty, as will be seen y the following table, to the 
ae “ilies and a half of dollars, ex. 
clusive of all fires fol the loss sustained was less 
ollars:— 
Oct. 5—Buffalo...... 30,000 | Oct » $60, 
Pig —Brevidencs. *2o099| RA Miledgerile, géo.o0p 
“ 15—Milwaukie.. 60,000] « 28—Lockport...... 125, 00 
“ 21—LouisVille... 200:000] « 30—New York.... 400,000 


* 22——Cincinnati.. 200,000} ** 30—Brookl. ree 90,000 | 
“i e-Fittaburg.” “30°0s0 


“24—Ft.Hamilén 60,000| ‘Total... «$1,555,000 | 
And now come we to one of yet more sorrowful 
import. The existence of the Yellow Fever having ' 
been mentioned several times in these notes, this 
appears a fitting place to preserve, for future refe- | 
rence, a condensed statement of that fearful mor- 
tality, (as near as can be ascertained,) up to the’ 
8th inst., inclusive, at which time it was generally’ 
conceded to have ceased, as an epidemic. On the 
| 14th, the Board of Health formally announced such 
as the fact. 

The Daily Crescent of that place states “that in 
no previous year, at this particular date, has the 
mortality been so great as at present. The horrors 
of 1847 were as mildnese in comparison thereto!” | 

The following statistics," published about the | 
middle of the month, tell, indeed, a mournful story. 

NEW ORLEANS.—At our last accounts the 
health of New Orleans was rapidly improving. — 
Nevertheless, it will be seen by the following table, 


that the mortality since the 28th of May has been} 
terrible indeed: 


Total. Yellow Fever. 
140 


May 28, 
June 4, 142 j 
June 11, 154 4 
I June 18, 147 7 
June 25, , 167 9 
July 2, 177 25 
July 9, 188 59 
July 16, 344 "204 
July 23, 817 429 
July 30, 723 555 
| August 6, 1134 947 
| August 13, * 1494 1262 
' August 20, 1644 1302 
August 27, 1628 1365. 
, September 3, 955 - 749 
| September 10,” 576 421 
| September 17, 365 221 
Septe , ber 24, 263 / - 125 
October 1, 219 85 
October 8, 133 42 
Total, 18,100 7813 
Cases in which causes of death wero not stated in 
the last ten weeks of this table, 450 
Of these six-sevenths for yellow fever, 385 
Total deaths by the fever since May, 8198 | 


The noble, self-sacrificing deeds of the “Howard 
Association,” of Now Orleans, have often justly 
claimed our attention and admiration— how much 
more must their labors have been appreciated, 
where the work of devastation has’ been going on. 
It is an incorporated body, numbering but thirty- 
five members; only aétively heard of when an epi- 
demic appears. Then, as promptly as possible, the 
city is divided into districts, Physicians, Nurses, 
&¢., are obtained, and the work of humanity pro- 
goeds, 

It now has from three to, four hundred orphans 
“tader its care, to which they are to beindebted fot 


arrangements for their future maintainance! Nobje 

Chrisuastt bap eytdaes their reward! /Q> 
[Norz.—-Since this article was prepared or the 

(press, the following information has been obtained 

from a recently prepared Report of the Associa- 

tion, Vike, © 

The total receipts into the Treasury 


amounted to $228,927 00 
Of which the City of Philadelphia con- 
tributed 22,123 00 


and that the Association had under its caro 11,088 | 


patients, of whom 8146: were discharged cured, 
leaving the number of deaths 2942. They also es- 
tablished three Orphan Asylums, in which were re- 
ceived 241 children, left totally destitute by the 


death of their parents. They had also in charge of 


wet-nurses throughout the city, 97 children at the 
breast. At the close of the epidemic, all the 
orphans remaining on their hands, were trans- 
ferred from the temporary Asylums to those regu- 
larly established in the city, and in each case the 
sum of $100 was transmitted with each child.] 

The total number of deaths by yellow fever re- 
ported for this city, during the present season, has 
been in the eighth month (August,) 6; ninth month 
(September,) 11; tenth month (October,) 10—total, 
27. f 

The first occurring during the week ending ninth 
month, 17th, and the last during that ending 3d 
inst. 


During these three weeks, reports were rife and 
believed by many thata large number of fatal cases 
of bona fide Yellow Fever were smuggled by Phy- 
sicians and the Board of Health into the weekly 
reports of deaths as Malignant on Bilious. 

The writer disbelieving these rumors, carefully 
preserved the accounts as published, from which he 
gleaned the following'totals, vis :— 


eet f Malignant. _Bilious. 
Deaths during 8th.mo.(Aug.) 16 9 
« 9th « (Sep.) 23 il 

« “« 10th “ (Oct) 14 14 - 


The first named class includes various forme of 
Malignant Fever, and not merely that supposed by 
many to have been Yellow, and the account proves 
“Madame Rumor” to have been, once more, incor- 
rect in her assertions, although it is possible a few 
of the malignant did approximate very closely to 
the Yellow, | 

Rain the present mo. per Pa. Hospital, 3.47 Ino. 

Mean Temperature “ ae 53.48 Deg. 

ELEVENTH MONTH, (NOVEMBER.) 
8th.—A few enow flakes—believed to be the first of 
the season. 

9th.—After a tremendously heavy rain, from 10 A. 
M. until late in the afternoon, there was an unusu- 
ally splendid rainbow about half past 5 o’clock. 

12th.— Very heavy rain in evening and night, con- | 
tinuing more or less all next day and evening, with | 
a perfect hurricane in the night. This storm, from 
various accounts, must have extended over the 
country to a considerable distance. On the 14th, a 
terrible freshet occurred in Maine, tearing up rail- 
roads in numerous places, destroying 20 or 30 
bridges, submerging the lower stories of buildings, 
and drowning several persons. 

17th.—Destructive fire in New York, destroying 
nearly one million of dollars worth of property. ° 

17th.—Continued mild weather. Picked 12 or 14 ' 
bunches of second crop grapes, a great proportion | 
of which, though devoid of their accustomed sweet- | 
ness and something smaller than tho Sirst crop, ap 
peared to have fully matured. : 

25th.—Cold enough now—great change in wea- | 
ther—twenty-nine degrees in 24 hours, viz: from 9 


| o’clock A. M. yesterday; thermometer 55 deg. then, 


and only 26 deg. this morning at same time. 

*30th.—The “Milford Beacon” states that several 
shad and herring have been caught in that neigh- 
borhood. 

A pamphlet has recently been published in New. 
Orleans containing the names of all persons who | 
died in that place between the Ist of Fifth month, 
(May) and the Ist of the present month,,with their 
place of nativity, &c., from which it appears that 
the total number who died within the dates men- 
tioned, was 12,151; of which 1102 were natives of 
Louisiana; 661 of other parts of the United States; 
3,532 of Ireland; 2,344 of Germany; 1,280 of other 
foreign countries; and 3,232 whose place of birth is 
unknown. 

The average temperature of the present month 
(per Pennsylvania Hospital) has been 47 dog., 9 
min., which is 4 degrees above the average for the 
last twenty-six years. The highest temperature 
during the month was 68 deg., and the lowest 23. 
Quantity of rain for the month, 2°32 inches. 

TWELFTH MONTH, (DECEMBER.) 

9th.—A shad caught at Savannah, said to bo the , 

first of “the season;” it weighed four pounds, and 


/ “was sold for thirty dollars.” (#) : 


10th—Great fire in New York. The extensive : 
establishment of the Messrs. Harpers, occupying 
ten or twelve Buildings, the “Walton House,” aa 
old time-honored building of Revolutionary mo- 
mory, the *‘Franklin Square Hotel,” and two other 
buildings destroyed, with four or five other houses 
more or.less-‘injured. It has been estimated that 
the property exposed to the devouring element, be- 
longing to the Harpers alone, including their ten 
buildings, amounted to about $1,655,000 00 


Of which was saved about 450,000 00 
$1,205,000 00 
Amount insured, $250,000 00 


Leaving the net loss nearly a million of dollars! 
11th.—It is stated in the Wheeling Argus, that 
their citizens “were entertained” with a shower of 
meteors this morning. They are said to have filllen 
thick: and fast, and that “for a.moment it seemed 
as if the heavens, suddenly shaken by a mighty 


wind, were about to dropt heir:stars as an aeronautt, 2 


to maintain certain altitude, does his ballast.” 

19th.—First Snow of the season, sufficient to cover- 
the pavements. 

21st.—Disastrous fire in Third below Callowhill 
street. Two lives lost, and sevoral persons serious- 
ly injured... j 

23d.—Terrible blow in the night—with great 
change‘it temperature. 


24th and 25th. Steamship San Francisco, total- 
ly lost, only 36 hoursyout from New York, having 
on boardifroth 650 to 700 persons, out of which, it 
is believed. from One hudldréd and sixty five to-two 


hundred were logt.* The. ,sufferengs of the pas- 
Sengers and and crew, and the heroic conduct of 


2 


many of these fis Swell as the deeds of daring of 
these noble men who g0 earnestly and courageous- 


ly toiled for their rescno from a thrilling and heart 
ending narrative. 


28th.—Snow in evening and night—making the 
first sleighing of the season. 

29th.—Coldest day the present winter thus far— 
Mean temperaturo of Extremes, 23.7 degrees. 


18-4 J. M.S. 


*This'@stimate is supposed to include all who 
subsequently Wied on board the vessels after havin'g 
been rescued from death by drowning, as a subse-: 


quent account herein inserted gives the number as 
150. + As 


Fairmount Water Works "tie annual report of 
the Watering omanee recently issued, containa 
many interenting facts and matters of reference, con- 
nected with Fairmount Water Works. The great 
importance of these: Works toy this iy are well 
known, and their. neefulness,. as -models- fur other 
cities, has been and. will continue'to be appreciated 


most important event connected with the in‘roduc- 
ii this city: 


Jnly, 1798, Latrobe surveyed ek, reported to 
Conncils. "4 ~~ 
intr a! 


Jan. 1799, Latrobe's plan for {1 re and Schuylkill 
Chiesnnt Street orks+adopted, § ° 

Febo7, 1799, Ordinance passed, authorizing loan »of $150,000, 
forthe purpose aaupplying the city with water 

May 2, 1799, Centre Square and Schuylkill Workscommenc ed 
ani : 


Jan, 21, 1801, the first water was supplied. from.them. j 
1808, Public hydrant Umps and iron fire-plugs firs! intro- | 
ducedy The firet iron pipes laid sean experiment in’ Wa- | 
i209, Be vence of Keeping’ 6 ii i fi 
xpe eping’ steam-énginies” going, was, for 
8 $6, 3 Aaa Gantee Engine, 


Oct. 24, 1811, Councils directed the wee er Committee to 
ieapire for a better method of au plying ¢ @ City. 

Dec. 18, 1811, Frederiok-Graf and I n Davis made surveys 
of Wissahickon end Spring Mill Creeks, and the cast wide 
of the Schuylkill) from pper Ferry Bridge to the Falls, 
andreported ip favor of steam-works at Fairmount, which 


Aug., 1812, The etéam works at Fairmount were commenced, 
Feb: 16,1813, Bill authorizing \City ‘to."a: Pipestlitongh the 


a - keeping the: engines: goin, was, for Schuylkill engine 
$11,900 07; for te Bg ngi F740 28; Hoge’ 
“ é 79. 


1817, First iron pipsa, sfrallan to chose now in use, Were laid, 
ends 


1818, Cemmittee resolved soley fron pipes in future, Cher- 
Fygttreet work shop erected, 
June 20; 1818, The ‘boiler cf Oliver‘Evang? éngine burst. 
Jan. 26, 1819, Committee's ved'ofithe'plan of distributlén 
of iron pipes as devis bby Frederick’ Graff. 
| Aprils, 1819, Councils resolvedto erect water-power<works 
a ‘eirmouns z 
| Aprill9, 1819, Building of the dam was comnienced. 
July 20, 1819, Soman toraise the dam 18 inches higher than 
Was first coutemplaied, wabobtained 


June 25, 1820, First iron main lald, 29 and 20 inch. diameter, 
. July 23, 1621, Last crib sunk. 


ee 


Jau. ~, 1821, Water flowed over dam first time. ‘ 
July 1, 1821, Corner-atoue of Mill Batidings laid on Saturday. 
Oct. 29, 1922, Pirst water-wheel started to supply city, Mon- 


s ay. 
Jan. If, 1822, Use of atenm works at Eairmount discontinued, 
1824; Hers Wa Saeed purchated’ from “Navigation Com- 
any, for 000, 3 
Aprh 26, 1826, Contracted to supply: Spring Garden: 5 
Jane 6, 1826, how, “ey orthern Liberties, 
June l, 1826, 4 “ Southwark. 
Nov. 10, 1827, Wheel No. 4 started, Reservoir No. 3 finished, 
1829, Second main Jaid-from Fairmount, 
1829, Centre Bquake engine building taken down. 
Feb. 13, 1829, Bill to prevent. Passage of streets through Faire 
~ mount, passed Legislature, P 
Oct. , 1831, Second contract to supply western part of 
a, 


Rena 5 

June 6, 1632, Contract to supply Moyamensing. 

March 2, 1832, Building guard pier, 

i Wi Noob statis | Pwenty-two inch main 
taken up, and relaid’om the Railroad, _ 
r , Contract to supply Kensington sigued. 


ered. ; 

Nov 4 1835, First section of Reservoir No. 4 finished, 

1836, Pavilion at end of dam built; and old engine building al 
tered.to a public saloon. 

2837, Retaining wall on Fairmount street, built, 

1840, New set of Forebay Head gates put in. i 

May 2, 13h, Re-building the dam from low -tide tp, com- 

ence: 


men oe - 
Dec. 7, 1843, Re-building the dam from low tide finished, Goat 
96,216" 85. ° 


A i 

Aug. 24. 1843, Staxted wheels No. Yand No, 8 Putinnew set’; 
of Heed Gates to all the looms. 

Dec. 31, 1844, Supply, of-water dincontinued to Spring Gar- 
dsn, Northern Liberties and Kensington. 

Jan. 1, 1845, New contract tosupply Moyamensing and South: 

é wi for ten:years, fromthis date, —. 

July 14/1846, Started wheele Nos. 1;2p3, which had been ree 
built; with their-pumpa, sarees 

1646, Took up 3 inth’ pipes in ‘Water ‘street, and relsid it with 
6 inch; per Girard’swill. iw * 

Inly 5, 1249, Councils authorized the laying of 30 inch main, 

Aug, 30771849; Councils agreed to purchase lot for new reser-_ 
Yoir, "3) 60% - 

1850, Thirty inch main laid, — . | 

April 21,1851, New reservoir commenced. Cleansed reser- 
yoire Nos. 1 and 3, and¢ne Section No. 4, 

Dec. 15, 1851, Turbine started. Cleansed reservoir No.2, 

Dec, 22, 1851, Water admitted to new reservoir, 


MaAdedtinm af oh Maan Rha at kt Ware Ate 


IMPROVED VALVE COCK. sane 


The annexed figures represent an improved 
valve cock, for which a patent was granted to 
John Griffiths, of Philadelphia, on the 14th of 
last February. Figure 1 is aside view of a stop 
cock constructed on the principle of this in- 
vention, and figure 2 is a longitudinal section 

of the-same through the center. Similar letters 
of reference indicate like parts. 

The yalve cock possesses advantages over 
the plug cock in its lightness, and the facility 
| with which the valve is ground tight, but the 


Figure 2. 
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valve cock as constructed is very imperfect. 
It is usual to make the screw by which the 
valve is opened and closed, on the valve stem,’ 
and unless every part is truly constructed, 
one side of the valve will be made to close or 
bear upon its seat, harder than the other parts, 
and the stem is thereby liable to bebent. This 
evil is increased by vulcanizing the bearing of 
the valve, hence it is customary to make it 
with a narrow seat. The object of this inven- 
tion is to construct the cock in such a why that 
the valve will always close truly, and thus al- 
low it to be made with a bearing of such width 
as will enable it to be kept as tight as the best 
plug cock. The valve is therefore made with 
a cylindrical stem passing through a hollow 
stem, which is attached rigidly to, or forms 
part of the body of the cock, and is furnished 
outside with a screw, to which is fitted a nut 
carrying a yoke, in which the valve stem is ca- 
pable of turning freely, but not of moving lon- 
gitudinally. By turning the nut the valve is 
raised and lowered—from and to its seat—in a 
right line, the valve being kept in such position 
that it will fall into and close tightly in its seat. 

A is the body of the cock, and B is the valve 
seat, which do not differ materially from other 
valve cocks; C is the hollow fixed stem, which, 
in the cock shown, is secured into the body ; it 
is furnished at its upper part with an external 
screw, @; it is provided with a stuffing box, d, 
and gland, c, for the purpose of packing the 
valve stem; Dis the valve, and d its stem, 
which is furnished at its top with a screw, e, 
and a little below the screw with a collar, f; E 
is the nut by which the valve is opened and 


Figure 1. 
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closed ; it is fitted to the screw, a, on the hol 
low fixed stem, and is provided with a wheel or 
lever, by which it is turned; it is furnished 
above with a yoke, g, which fits easily to the 
valve stem above the collar, 7, being confined 
to the stem by a nut, h, fitting to the screw, e; 
this nut fits down to a shoulder, so that it does 
not bite the yoke, but simply prevents the lon- 
gitudinal motion of the valve stem and nut, in- 
dependently of each other, not preventing the 
turning of the nut. The valve is raised and low- 


ered by the turning of the nut. The valve stem is 


squared at the top to receive a wrench for grind- 
ing the valve. To grind the valve, the nut, h, 
should be taken off. The valve of a cock of large 
size, constructed in this way, may be ground in 
a few minutes; whereas a three-inch plug will 
commonly take five or six, and sometimes ‘ten 
hours to grind in tight, whenever it leaks. 

In cocks of: large size, the body, A, may be 
made of cast iron, and the seat, B, and stem, 
C, of brass, which ‘construction will reduce the 
expense. The invention is applicable to cocks 
of almost every description. g 

Mr. Griffiths informs us that he has disposed 
of upwards of five hundred of the'cocks, and 


that they give perfect satisfaction te the pur- | 


chaser. Leaky cocks are a sore trial to 
the patience of engineers; this valve is worthy 
their attention as a remedy for such an eyil. 

These valve cocks are manufactured by Mr. 
Griffith, at his brass funndry, No. 15 Nogth 7th 
street, Philadelphia. For more information 
about that which relates to business connected 
with it, we refer to an advertisement of the pa- 
tentee on another column. 
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ate en Cailowhill street, near Fairmount, are now 


SCIENCE, ART AND DISCOVERY. 


Ancient and Modern Water Works and 
Tannels. vA o- 

Weare liable to forget the 2 works of the 

ast, in our admiration of those of the present age; 

ence it is a good thing semetimes to recall what 
the old enginecrs have accomplished, as a health- 
ful stimulant to excite our modern engineers to 
gTeater efforts. 

The old Roman aqueducts for supplying, that 
city with water, in the days of its ie y; when 
compared with the greatest of modern works of 
this kind, dwarf them into insignificance, Rome 
had one aqueduct—Aqua Apia—ten miles long, 
all underground ; another—Anio Vetus—forty- 
three miles, and neatly-all underground also; 
another—Aqua Marcia—fifty miles long,-and the 
Anio Nevus fifty nine’ miles long, with arches 
109 feet high. There were also four other aque- 
ducts, amounting to nine” altogether, for supply- 
ing Reme with water by. gravitation, for there 
were no steam engines in those days to pump it up 
from the adjacent= river Tiberfor city use, as is 
now done at Phils¢eiphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and others of our cities. 

The noblest work of modern engineering for 
supplying any eity with water is, undoubtedly, 
the Croton Water Works of New York. Its arti- 
ficial tunnel is carried over valleys, through hills, 
and over rivers a distance of forty miles. The 
work is stupendous, to be sure, for it carries a 
condensed river frem the mountains into’ the city, 
but compared to the old Romaa water tunnels, it 
is not so much to boast.of. 

The city of Montreal has recently finished some 
great Works of engincering for supplying itself 
with water in the same mar ner as the city of Pail- 
adelphia, by employing the water power of the 
liver to pump itself up to an elevated reservoir. 
The water from the St. Lawrence. immediately 
above the rapids, is conducted by a canal five 
miles long to a basin, where two large wheels, 36 
feet in diameter, werk force pumps, which drive 
the water through iron pipes for about three 
miles to a double reservoir situated on the moun- 
tain behing the city,at a height of 20) fect above 
the river Jevel, These reservoirs contain 20,000, 
6v0 gellons, and were cut out ef the solid rock. 
Thus from the elevation ef 200 feet the water is 
conducted through the whole city. Nexto the 
Croton Water Works, the Water Works of Mon- 
treal, we understand, are the greatest of the kind 
on cur continent. _ 

From present indications there are a number 
of cites in the United States which will yet sur- 
pass old Reme in extent and population, and 
which must be supplied with water from distant 
sorrces. As no city can be Kept clean and healthy 
without WS supply of water, we tell them, to 
look to old Rome for encouragement and an éx- 
ample. 

Some great works of tunneling, or ‘boring 
through mountains, bave, within a few years, 
been executed in Egtope and in our own country, 
for carrying railroads through them, and the 
tunnel now boring pe the Green Mountains, 
three miles long, js considered to be the most ex- ~ 
pensive work of the kind ever etlempted by our 
engineers; but we-have only begun to execute 
woyks of this kind, and we require to be stimu- 
lated. The AHeghanies, the Rocky Mountains, 
end other mountains, have yet to be tunneled to 
make pathways through them for the ‘iron 
steed.’? Look at what the old Romans did. 
They cut a tunnel as part of a dain for Lake Fu- 
cinus, and it was bored one mile through a moun- 
tain of hard cornelian. It was in the form of an 
arch, nine feet wide and nineteen fret high. 
There was no guypowder then to assist the miners 
in blasting ; all the work of cutting was executed 
inch by inch by steady labor with the pick, wedge 
and chisel. Considéring the amount of labor re 
quired for this work. our engineers have much to 
incite them.—Scientific Ameritan. A\ 


LOCAL AFFAIRS, 
Spring Garden Gas Works. —Theae works, situ- | 


complete and in successful operation. . Chey consist 
of two retort houses, one 190. feet long and 30 feet 
wide, containing 21 
the other, 164 feet long and 30 feet wide, containing 
18 pens, with the same number of retorts g 
l7inall. The buildings. are.constructed. with a 
basement story 10 feet. high, and have capacity for 
| There are two purifying 
f Jo! e, and 13 
feet high, with 4 purifying boxes 6 by 14 fect in the | 
sqkare and 3 cylinders 2 feet in diameter by 12 high, 
‘Two jets of water play in cach of these to wash and 
separate the impure properties from the gas, and 2000 
fect of ten inch pipe, through which the gas passes 
or is conducted between the washers and purifying 
boxes, which gives a sufficient Gondensing surface 
to make the gax cool by the time it comes in contact 
with the lime. The works are also supplied wish 2 
station metres and 2 governors, large enough to 
register and regulate 300,000 feet of ges per day, and 
2 telescopic gas holders, capable of containing 
; fool Wen eee at of géa. one of a holders is 60 
in diamoter, and the o 40 
high and 60 feet in diameter. ? =A bi 
dhe street mains laid measure ly 3224 miles 
or 170,930 feet, as follows :—5,150 fect of tweies 
inch, 1600 feet of ten ireh, 11,850 feet of eight inch, 
9850 feet of six inch, 47,505 of four inch, 74,975 of 
three inch, and 2000 feet of small pipe to supply 
public lamps. In addition to the above there ie 
| been upwerds of 74,600- feet or nearly 14 miles of 
| service pipe laid, : 
_ The annexed table shows the number of meters sat 
in each year, with the number of lights supplied : 
100 65 45 30 20 10 #65 3 Total. 


i 


1846 0 0 © 0 1 4 & 2g 
1847 1 0 0 © 4 16 170 1st 35 
) 16848 0 0 0 6 0 6 240 454 400 
| 1849 2 0 0 © 0 4 250 199 446 
, 1850 1 0 0 1 2 14 323 997 643 
' 1861 2 1 0 2 9 31 319 asf 595 
1862 0 0 1 L 8 12 299 386 707 
1853 1 6 0 6 4 10 334 411 810 
1 4 23 97 2040 1875 4053 


7 1 

| _ The total cost of the Works as given to the Com- 
| mittee on Gas, in Spring Garden® by the Superin- 
tendent, Mr. A. Myers, is $378,305 21, ag fol OWS: 
—Amount expended -in 1846, $14,239 66; in 1847, 
$21,210 10; in 1848, €11,005 22; in 1849, $47,720 76; 
in 1850, $49,570 83; in 1651, $76,6v4 01; in 1953 
oi te ts in 1858, $54,618 25, ” 
© pring Garden Gas Works will become the 
Propexty of the City of Philadel hia, u - 

| 8anizstion of the new Councils, i Seana 


BARTHOLOMEW ) IMPROVEMENT IN WATER CLOSETS. 
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quantity of water desired to be used each time. 
Tis a valve opening inwards, in G,for the pur- 
pose of admitting air into the chamber, and 
keeping it charged with the same, in case the 
water should not all run out, or in case the air 
should from any cause be expelled. This valve 
may be inserted in any other part of the air 
chamber, but it seldom requires to be used.— 
This double cock is designed to avoid the great 
waste of water which attends the use of most 
kinds of cocks, and is a desirable article in all 
places where the economical use of water is 
.desideratum. These cocks consume a limited 
| quantity of water each time the closet is used, 
| taking no more water whether the seat is set 
| upon one hour or one minute, no water being 
‘thrown into the Bary file the seat is set up- 
on. 
When the valve%g down by the seat, 
the water passes from’ ‘the supply pipe’C through 
|D, into the chamiber.G, until the air in it be- 
cumiés 80 compressed:as to balance the pres- 
sure of water in the supply pipe when the inlet 
were of water will cease, however long the up- 
per conical valve may be left open. No water 


Tue annexed engraving is a side elevation 
partly in section of an improvement in water 


closets, for which one patent was granted to F- 
H. Bartholomew; of this city, in 1846, and an 
* '/other on the 14th of last. Febiurary, (1854).— 


The engraving represents a double valve ar- 
rangement. 

A is the basin,B double valve, C supply pipe 
D three-quarter inch Pipe connecting the valve 
withair receiver G; E three-quarter inch pipe 
through which the water is discharged with 
force from the receiver through the cock in to 
the Basin; Fis the waste-pipe into the trap 
above'the water; H the rod by which the valves 
are operated by the weight of a person on the 
seat. The receiver may be made of four-inch 
lead soil pipe, four feet long, more or less, so 


las to be of about double the capacity of the 


is therefore discharged into A while a person 
is seated, but upon the removal of pressure 
from the seat, the*upper valve, by the spring 
on the stem below, is forced up into its seat, and 
then communication is opened between the 
pipe D, and the one E, leading into H. The 
pressure of the air in @, therefore forces the 
water into A, and thus, the quantity of water 
for washing out is always graduated by the sup- 
ply pressure, for the purpose set forth. 

By the use of this valve and receiver, the use 
and expense of the cistern, service-box, valves, 


cranks, ball and ball cock, overflow-pipe, le-, 


vers, &c. are avoided—the whole of this fixture 
(except the receiver) being placed under the 
seat out of sight, making a cheap and. simple, 
arrangement. The water cannot overflow, there 
being no opening for it except into the waste 
tube or into the basin, and consequently should 
the valve become leaky, it cannot wet the floor, 
but must leak only into the discharge-pipe, 
keeping the floor dry. One-Service pipe will 
supply any desired number of these double 
valves, and not prevent a proper foree of wa- 
ter throughout other parts of the building. 


© Water Whieels--- Turbine--Arilele 2. 

[The annexed’ Man an ‘essay on the turbine wa- 
ter wheel, by James B. Conger, of Jackson, 
Tenn., a practical millwright of great experi- | 
ence and scientific attainments, an inventor 
and patentee, and who has devoted much at- 
tention to the subject. It is divided into a se- 
ries of chapters, which will be continued 
through several numbers, some of which will be 
illustrated by diagrams. } 


Mrcuanics—Warter at Rest.—1 In mecha- 
nics, all matter may be considered as continual- 
ly under the operation of forces, which if mutu- 
al and in’ opposite directions, maintain it in 
equilibrio, but if a portion of the force acting 
in any direction on a body at rest be removed 
the body will then tend to move in an opposite 
direction to, and with a force equal to the force 
removed. 

2 The term force is applied to every cause 
which impresses on matter a motion, or tenden- 
cy to motion. Action and re-action are equal 
in degree and opposite in direction, there can 
be no force acting in one direction without an 
equal force acting in an opposite direction, or 
rather the same force acts in opposite directions. 
Hence force may be termed that which, causes 
matter to tend, to separate, or approximate. 


3 Marrer 1n Mortion.—The indifference of 
matter to a state of motion or rest, is termed 
inertia. It is a consequence of this principle 
that one body when struck by another exerts 
an effort of resistance to the impulsion whilst 
acquiring a portion of the motion of the stri- 
king body ; and while in motion exerts an equal 
effort to having its motion arrested. By this 
same principle, a body having received an im- 
pulse must move uniformly in a right line, if 
not opposed by any obstacle, for there can be 
no reason why the body should deviate to ono 
side rather than the other, nor that its motion 
should be accelerated rather than retarded. It 
is likewise a consequence of inertia that a body 
while in motion opposes a change in its direc- 
tion while being deflected by a force and devi- 
ates from a right line a distance equal to that 
which an equal force would have caused it to 
move from a state of rest in an equal portion of | 
time. 

4, These two pete Pi force and inertia, 
originate, carry on, and terminate all mechani- 
cal operations, both in nature ard art, the 
worlds are governed and regulated by them, 
and mechanicians know of no other principles 
by which operations are effected. 

5. Motion is the act of changing the place ot 
bodies, the passing of a body from one place to 
another, or the change of distance between bo- 
dies. Space being infinite, motion can be rela- 
tive only. Bodies on the earth may move as 
relates to the earth, the earth move as relates 
to the sun, the sun move as relates to the stars, 
and they move as relates to each other, but if 
there was but one body in space, it could not 
be said to move. Hence a body in motion is 
not effected by that motion, only so far as it 
brings it under the influence of some other 
body, and the influence will be the same wheth- 
er it move, or be at rest, and the other moves. 

6. If, while a body is moving in space, it be 
acted on by an incessant force tending to draw 
it to a point, perpendicular to its line of direc- 
tion, the body will describe-a curve around the 
point. And if the force be such as to generate 
an equal velocity in the body, if at rest, by act- 
ing on it through a space equal to half the dis- 
tance from the body to the point to which it 
tends, or arrest its motion if directly opposed 
to it through the same space, the curve will be 
a circle. And in all cases of circular motion, 
the force required to compel the body to leave 
a direct line and describe a circle, will equal 
that which would bring the body to rest by di- 
rectly opposing its «motion through a distance 
equal to-half the radius of the circle. 

This resistance to a change of direction is 
called centrifugal force, and the force which |. 
compels the body to describe a curve is called |, 
centripetal force. : } 


7. Ifa body free to mov. actgd on by an: 
incessant force by article 3° oh will ensue 
which will be accelerated so long long as the 
force acts, or the body has space to move in, 
unless arrested by some other force. During 
the first instant of time the body will pass over 


a certain space, and will haye cquired ‘a cer- 
tain velocity, which woul tar over double 
the space in the next instant of time, but the 
force being incessant, will cause the body to 
move the same distance in the next instant of 
time, independent: of thé* previously acquired 
velocity, which jointly will carry it over three 
times the distance the second instant of time 
that it moved in the first, and its velocity will be 
doubled. Hence the spaces passed over in 
equal successive portions of time, will be asthe 
odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, '7, &., and the velocity 
acquired at the end of each portion of time, 
simply as the times 1, 2, 3, 4, &e. The veloci- 
ty will be as the time the force is acting, and 
the space passed over as the square of time. 

Heavy bodies subjected to the action of gra- 
vity near the surface of the earth will describe, 
in the first second of time, a distance equal to 
16-0799 feet. But for all practical purposes 16 
feet is near enough the truth, A heavy body 
will fall from rest one foot in the first fourth of 
a second, and acquire a velocity of one foot per 
eighth of a second, therefore the square root of 
the distance fallen in feet, will equal the veloci- 
ty in feet per eighth of a second, which if mul- 
tiplied by. eight will give the velocity in feet 
per second. 

8. The want of uniformity in terms as used 
by writers, has caused considerable confusion, 
and many misunderstandings. The terms be- 
low will be used as indicated. 

Power is the term used to express the power 
of a certain force, or a force of certain intensity 
operating through a certain space, whose unit 
is one pound descending by, or raised against 
gravity one foot. When the force is constant 
it is usual to estimate the power at so much per 
second or minute, as for instance 38,000 pounds 
raised one foot per minute, or 550 pounds rais- 
ed one foot per second, is termed a horse power. 
The effect produced by a power is estimated 
similarly. 

Momentum is a term used to denote the pro- 
duct of a certain force, acting during a certain 
time. Its unit is a force equalgto one pound, | 
acting during the time of one fourth of a second. 
The velocity in feet per eighth of a second, 
multiplied by the mass will equal the momen- 
tum of a body in motion. 

The momentum of a body in motion is’ by 
article 2 and 6, the intensity with which it will, 
act, ofthe pressure it will exert against an ob- 
stacle which arrests its motion in one fourth of 
a second of time, or is equal to a force that 
would give the body its motion by acting on it 
one fourth of a second. : 

Intensity of a force is its capacity to generate 
motion. Its unit is equal to the force of gravi- 
ty on one pound of matter near the surface of | 
the earth. | 

Impetus is the force of motion, or the power 
of a body in motion, to produce effect, and is 
equal to the square of the velocity multiplied 
by the mass. : 

The units of space and time being arbitrary, 
that of velocity is arranged to correspond with 
that of power. The square-of the velocity in 
feet per eighth of a second multiplied by the 
mass, will equal the power necessary to. gene- 
rate the velocity. aa! 


~"{0. The particles of a fluid, situated at the 


same perpendicular depth below the surface, 
are equally pressed; and. the pressure upon 
any of its-constituent elements, wheresoever sit- | 
uated, is equal to the weight gf a column of, 
fluid partieles, whose length is equal to the per- | 
pendicular depth of. the particle or element | 
pressed. ca 2- u 

Fivuips 1x Motion.—11, Fluids acquire the 
same velocity by issuing. out at an aperture, 
that heavy bodies do by falling a distance equal 
to their height of head from under which they 
issue; consequently, by art. 7, the velocity 
from under any height of head, will be as the 
square root of that highth. ; 

12. When fluids in motion impinge perpen- 
dicularly on a plain fixed surface, the constant 
pressure against the obstacle, will equal the 
weight of water that impinges in the fourth of 
a second, multiplied by the velocity per eighth 
ofasecond. For, by art, 8, the force necessa- 
ry to give the water velocity, is equal to the 
momentum ; and as the water that strikes in the 
fourth of a second, must necessarily be the 
fourth of a second in having its motion arrest- 
ed, the constant pressure will equal this quanti- 
ty multiplied by the velocity in feet per eighth 
of a second 

The pressure, will equal the weight of water 
that impinges during the time necessary for a 
heavy body to acquire an equal velocity by fal- 
jing from rest. For the quantity that impinges 
in that time, must necessarily have its motion 
arrested, during the same time, and, by art, 3; 
and 1, the consta#t foice necessary to arrest the 
motion of a body inthe-time thatit would acquire 
its motion by falling, is equal to the weight of 
that body. 

Or, the velocity with which the water impin- 
ges in feet per second, divided by the velocity 
acquired by falling one second multiplied in- 
to the weight of the quantity that impinges in 
one second, will equal the constant pres- 
sure, i 

Exampie.—Let a sluice of water one foot 
sectional area impinge perpendicularly on a 
plain fixed surface, at the rate of sixteen feet 
per second ; required the constant pressure ji 
pounds. ; 

By Ist. Here, the velocity per eighth of sec- 
ond is 2, and the quantity dsscharged in the 
fourth of a second is 4 cubic feet, and 2x 4x 62 
*5=500 lbs. the constant pressure, 

By 2nd. The time necessary to acquire a ve- 
locity of 16 feet per second is 0°5 seconds ; and 
+B. x 16 x 62°5=500 Ibs, as above. 

By 38rd, 1+-682 x 16 x 62°5=500 Ibs, the 
constant pressure. 

13. When water is‘compelled to move in a 
curve it will resist having its direction changed, 
and if it be whirled round in a cylindrical ves- 
sel of any size, it will rise as high in the vessel 
as the heighth of head necessary to give it an 
equal velocity. 

14. The tendency of fluid particles towards 
the orifice occasioned by their sustaining less 
pressure in that direction gives rise to a con- 
traction in the jet of fluid, which, in issuing 
from the orifice, assumes the form of a trunca- 
ted cone, whose greater base corresponds to 
the orifice. This diminution in the size of the 
jet is called the contraction of the vein.— 
When the orifice is picrced through a thin 

plate, the diameter of the vein is such that on- 
ly °62 of the theoretical quantity will be dischar- 
ged., Ifa tube equal in length to twice the 
diameter of the. orifice be inserted, the quanti- 
ty discharged. will equal :80,; but if.the tube be 
cone shaped, in form.similar..to the contraction 
of the vein, then the theoretical quantity will be 


‘necessary to give: the issuing, water its motion. 


Sir Isaac Newton supposed it. was.equal to the 
weight of a column of water the size of the or- 
ifice and twice tite! MgWth of the head; which 
conclusion would have been correct, .had the 
water issued with a velocity equal to that assign- 
ed by theory, and in a vein equal to.the size of 
the orifice. But the contraction of the, vein 
(art, 14) causes a diminution inthe quantity 
discharged ; unless, however, the smallest part 
of the vein be taken for. the orifice; when Sir 
Iszac’s conclusions will be found. very. nearly 


» correct 


By art, 2, and 12, the re-action will equal the 
weight of water that issues during the time re- 
quired for aheavy body to acquire a, velocity 
equal to that of. the effluent water by falling 
from rest, ; 

‘As fluids press equally in all directions, when 
a part of the pressure in one direction is taken 
off by the opening of an orifice, the containing 
vessel will tend to move, in a contrary direction 

‘with a preponderant force equal to that requir- 
ed to give the water motion;—not that the is- 
suing water reacts,—but by art, 2, when a body 
is found moving in any one direction, it. is 
known that a force equal. to that which . gave 
it motion has acted in a contrary direction. 

Tue Rx-action Water WuHEEL.—16. There 
are but three modes by which water actuates 
machines; or, more correctly speaking, there 
are three ways by which the force of gravity, 
through the medium of water, willepropel. ma- 
chinery, viz., 1st. by, inertia, generally termed 
percussion; 2, By gravity, directly; and 3. 
By pressure, generally termed re-action. - 

All water motors, whatever may be their con- 
struction, are propelled by. the force of gravity, 
through the medium of water, in one or the 
other of these modes ; or by two or more of them 
combined. ‘ 

The class of motors actuated by percussion, 
termed undershot wheels, have, very properly, 
gone out of use, and will be passed over with- 
out notice. : 

The class actuated by gravity direct are used 
to some extent, yet.it is deemed unnecessary to 
treat of them here. 

17. The most interesting motor, is that class 
of water wheels propelled by pressure, usually 
termed re-action water wheels. It is compara- 
tively speaking, of modern origin, and was not 
until quite recently very highly esteemed, but 
will, no doubt, when its principles of action are 
properly understood, and _ its. advantages duly 
appreciated, supersede all other motors. 

The common re-action wheel, as formerly 
constructed, can only give an effect, approxim- 
ately, equal to one half the power.. For.by art, 
15, the pressure, or re-action, can only equal 
the weight of water that issues at the jets du- 
ring the time that a heavy body would acquire 
an equal velocity by falling from rest. And, as 
the water comes into the wheel without veloci- 
ty in the direction of the motion of the wheel, 
when the wheel is moving, the water asit enters 
the wheel is given a motion similar to that of 
the wheel by the wheel; which requires such 
a portion of the force, or pressure, as the veloci- 
ty of the wheel bears to that of the effluent wa- 
ter. Ifthe wheel move as fast as the water is- 
sues, the retarding force will equal the impel- 
lant force,—or, the force necessary to give the 
water a motion as it enters the wheel, equal, 
to that of the wheel, Will equal’ the force of 
pressure or re-action? (sce art. 3 and 15). In 
which case the machine will produce no effect. 
But if the wheel move half as fast as the water 


Merci anics ov Uyetasric Fiurps.—9. Fluids 
are bodies sévdnswtuted, that their parts are all 
ready:to yield to the action of the smallest force 
or pressure, in whatever direction it may be ex- 
erted. Every particle of-fluid: presses, and is 
pressed equally in all directions, whether it be 
upwards or downwards, laterally or obliquely ; 
and when in a state of rest, the pressure exert- 
ed against the surface of the vessel which con- 
tains it, is perpendicular to that surface. 


discharged very nearly. 
15. By art, 2, the re-action against a vessel 


aviag an outlet of water, will equal a force 


a 


issues, then the retarding force will equal only 
half the’ pressure, and the effect will equal half 
the power. 


. 18. "To establish a rule for estimating the ef- 
fect produced by re-action wheels : put V=the 
velocity of the effluent water: v—the velocity 
of the influent water, and w—=the velocity of 
the wheel,—all in feet per second. Put m= 
the weight of water that issues per second, and 
g=the velocity acquired by falling one second. 
Then, by arts. 12 and 15 (V+g)m=re-action 
or impellant force ; and(w—v-+g)m=retarding 
force, or force necessary to give the water a 
velocity equal to that of the wheel; which, ta- 
ken from the impellant force, leaves (V—w'x 
v-+g)m=the preponderant. force, which being 
multiplied by the velocity of the water, is re- 
duced to m--g(V—w x v w=, 2 ey 
on nl 
But in the purely re-action wheel the water 
enters the wheel without velocity, and v=0,, 
whence w—v=iw. Therefore’ the expression 
takes the form E=m-— o(V—w)w}) =e 
This formula indicates that when w=4V the 
effect is a maximum, and E=4P; but when 
w=v, or w=o0,; the whole expression vanishes, 
and E=o, 
The practical rule deduced from this equa- 
tion may be expressed in words as follows, viz., 
Rutze—To the velocity with which the water 
enters the wheel, add that of the effluent water, 
less that of the wheel; multiply this sum by the 
velocity of the wheel, and by the weight of wa- 
ter that issues in one second; and divide the 
| product by the velocity acquired in falling one 
second (82) and the quotient will be the effect 


persecond. 

It may not be, improper to state here that the 
expression E=m-+-g(V—w x v)w, must be af | 
fected with the experimental co-efficient N, 
which varies according to circumstances that 
will be discussed hereafter, 


{  Earty History or Tursine Water WHEELS, 
—19. By the term “turbine,” is understood, 
that class of re-action wheels which receive the 
water with a whirling motion. Q/.= 

Some short time previous to 1830, it was 

discovered that, by giving the water a motion 

with that of the wheel previous to its acting on 

a re-action wheel, the effect would be greater 

than when the water came into it without mo- 

tion in that direction. 

Z, and A, Parker obtained a patent, October 
| the 19th, 1829, embracing this principle in the 
specification. Mr. Parker says he discovered 
the principle, accidentally, in 1827. | 

In 1823, M. Fourneron of France, commen- 
ced an investigation of the action of water on 
wheels, which terminated in the discovery of 
the cdlebrated wheel which bears his name.— 
He wrote an essay, which was published in a 
Journal in France, in 1834, giving a full des- 
cription of the invention, and several machines 
which he had erected; and was awarded a 
prize of six thousand francs for the successful 
introduction of his wheels into use. 

Itis somewhat singular, that the discovery 
should have been made on both continents at 
the same time. Fourneron says he established 
his first turbine at Pont sur l’'Ognon, in France, 
in the year 1827: the’same date of Mr. Par- 
kers discovery in the Ugited States. 

The original discoverers, not understanding 
the principles of action, did not make their 
claims, when applying for a patent, broad 
enough to cover the whole grounds; and in 
consequence, since 1830, a number of patents 
have been issued to persons of the United | 
States, embracing their principle toa greater or | 
less extent. While all who observe the oper- 
ation of these wheels see their superior action, 
few, or none appear to understand their princi- 
ples of action. And most writers on the sub- 
ject, appear to mistify, rather than elucidate 
the action of water on this class of wheels.— 
Some seem to think the water acts by impulse, 
some by re-action and re action and percussion 
combined ; while many bringin centrifugal and 
other unknown forces as auxiliary. Experi- 
menters differ so widely in their reports,—some’ 
who areinterested giving such extravagant re- 
sults—that the studying of the elements of me- 


chanics, and becoming familiar with the few! 
principles of nature which originate, carry on 
_ and terminate all mechanical movements, are 
the only means by which millwrights can gain a 
correct knowledge of the action of the machine. 
They will then perceive that there is no great 
mystery about the action of water. 2) = 


PRINCIPLE OF AcTIoN.—20. The principle by 
which the turbine water wheel is made to be 
more efficient than the common re-action wheel, 
is very simple, and well known to all mechani- 
cians, It is that principle (see art, 5) which 
causes a,bullet dropped from the ceiling of a 
steam boat to strike the same point on the floor, | 
as if the vessel were still; that which enables | 
passengers or a car moving 40 miles per hour, 
to walk forward with as much ease as aft; and | 
the satelites to respect their secondaries as their 
center of motion, as they would do if the prim- 
ary was removed and they at rest. 

That principle which causes two bodies mov- 
ing in the same direction, with equal velocity, 
to act on each other as if at rest. . 


21. Notwithstanding the earth and moon act 
on each other while moving around the sun- 
precisely as they would do if the sun were re- 
moved and they moving in a right line or were. 
not progressing at all; yet, as some suppose 
that centrifugal force varies the action of bod- 
ies on each other on the earth, it may bz neces- 
sary, before proceeding to discuss the above 
principle, to illustrate that principle of inertia 
by which a body in motion opposes being com- 
pelled to describe a curve, called centrifugal 
force. On investigation it/will appear, that, 
notwithstanding the high authoritiy to the con- 
trary, that there is no such force as centrifugal, 
and that the very term (centreflying) is erro- 
neous. For bodies moving in a circle have no! 
tendancy, whatever, to fly from their circle of 
motion; but merely oppose being compelled 
to move in a curve; (art 3) and are continual- 

iy making an effort to move in a direct line, 
® 


not from the centre, but perpendicularly to a 
line drawn from the centre through the body. 
If “centrifugal force,” be a correct term, then 
is “vis inertia,” equally so; for they are both 
the same; viz: That principle impressed on 
on all ponderable matter by which it tends to 
remain in that state in which it is placed. 

Fig. 1. 


‘eI-S 


Figure 1.—if, while the body B, fig. 1, is 
moving around , as its center, on arriving at 
the point B, in the circle, it should have its 
connection with C, destroyed, it would not ap- 
proach A, on the opposite side from the centre 
©, but would move towards D, perpendicular | ‘ 
to a line drawn from O, through B to A; and 
would have just as great a tendancy to fly from | ‘ 
A, as from C. And moreover, its velocity will 
be no greater after its connection with C, is 
broken, than when moving in the circle; which 
would be the case if it. tended to fly from C.— 
See “Scientific American,” vol. 7, page 363, 
for a further illustration of this principle. 

22. -It was demonstrated, art, .18, that the 
simple re-action wheel. could only approx- 
imate to an effect. equal tohalf the power.— 
On an inspection of its. principle’of action, it 
will readily be perceived that the machine is 


defective; for the water has an actual velocity 
after leaving the wheel equal to one half that 
with which it issues; Therefore, one half the 
power is, necessarily lost. Now if the actual 
velocity which the water has after acting on the 
machine, can be consumed in, or prevented by 
giving the water a motion previous to acting 
on the wheel; if a machine can be so construct- 
ed that it will move as fast as the water issues, 
and the pressure, or re-action independent of a 
retarding force will equal that due half the head, 
we should haye a machine realizing the power- 
Tf one half the head can be tised to give to the 
water a motion in unison with that of the wheel 
before acting, and the other half used to impell 
the wheel-by pressure, by art, 20, this may be 


effected, 
Fig. 2. Mel ~6 


Sanna nena alf | : 


Fic. 2.—Let A, represent a cylindrical ves- 
gel on a shaft, or spindle stopped at t; whose 
depth is four feet. Let B,be a cistern placed 
over the brim of A, and filled with water to 
the highth of four feet above the surface of the 
water in A. a isa bent tube, (see it enlarged 
at C) inserted at the bottom.of B, conducting 
the water into A, at a tangent to its inner sur- 
face ; b is a similar tube to a, at which the wa- 
ter issues from A, horizontally, at a tangent to 
its inner surface, in a direction contrary to the 
movement of A. c represents a section of the 
tubes a, and 6, ona larger scale, and in another 
position ; e, being the orifice at which the wa- 


ter escapes, and is directed towards the front | 


ata,and 6,in the figure. The scale at the 
tight of the figure shows the highth in feet, 
When a, and , are both open, and B, kept 
full of water; the vessel A, will revolve in a 
direction contrary to that with which the water 
issues at b, and in the direction of that at a; 


Sane eeeemeree 

and the water in A, will revolve with the ves- 
sel. If by any means the velocity of the periphe- 
ry of the vessel A, should be so retarded that 
it revolves just as fast as the water issues at the 
jets; by art 20, the water will re-act at 6, and 
tend to impell the vessel A, asit would do if 
A was at rest and the water came in at a, per- 
pendicularly. Here ‘we have v=w=V, hence, 
E=m+g(V—w x v)w=P, the power. bay 

If a friction brake be applied to the shaf 8, 
80,adjusted that the periphery of the vessel re- 
volves with a velocity of 16 feet per second, and 
twenty pounds of water escape per second at 
b, then the pressure at 5, (and consequently its 
equivalent on the brake) will equal the weight 
of water that escapes during the time that a 
body would acquire an equal velocity by falling 
from rest, and by art 7, as heavy bodies will by 
falling from rest acquire a velocity of 16 feet. 
per second in half a second of time, the con- 
stant pressure at 6, and on the brake, wily 
equal one half the weight of the water that is- 
sues at b, per second ; or, 10lbs. Which being 
multiplied by the velocity of the wheel per sec- 
ond, 16 feet, will give the effect; equal to 160 
And the weight of water issuing, per second’ 
20lbs. multiplied by the whole highth, 8 feet, 
will equal the power, 160, Hence the effect is 
equal to the power, E=20+32(16—16 +16) 
16=160. And, P=20x8=160. 

To demonstrate that the effect is doubled by 
apylying one half the head to giving the water 
a motion before acting, and using the other 
half to propell the vessel A. Suppose the wa- 


ter at a, to come into the vessel A, perpendic? 
ularly, and A to revolve as fast as the water is- 
sues at 6, equal to 16 feet per second. Then 
the whole of the force at 4, will be expended in 
giving the water as it enters the vessel A, a 
velocity equal to that of the vessel. The re- 
tarding force will equal the impelleng force, and 
the effect will be nothing = ‘=v, conse- 
quently the expression, m-+-g(v—w x v) w, van- | 


ishes. But if the vessel A, move half as fast as | 


the water issues at b, equal to 8 feet per second; | 
then the retarding force will equai half the im- 
pelling force, and the effect will equal half the 
power. E,—20-+-32(16—8+0) 8=40, and, as 
in this case the head is the highth of the ves-| 


sel A, P=20 x 4=80, or the effect equals half 
|the power. Hence, the effect of the machine | 
‘is double by using one half the head to give the 
‘water a whirling motion before acting. 

If the vessel A, be suffered to revolve witha | 
greater or less velocity than that with. which 
| the water issues at .b, and comes in at a,; the | 
| effect will be diminished. Buta slight varia-) 

tion will not alter the effect perceptibly ; for 
ifA move one eighth slower or faster than the 
water at the jets, the effect will be reduced on- 
ly one sixty fourth (1-64) of the whole amount. 
But if its motion should be increased, or redu- 
ced one half, (to 24, or 8 feet per second) the 
effect will be reduced one fourth. 

And if the issues a, and 0, be dissimilar in 
size, the effect will be less; though not appre- 
ciable, when the difference is small; for when 
the orifice at a, is twice that at b, the diminu- 
tion in effect will only beone tenth. This may 
be demonstrated by lowering the water in the 
cistern B, down to the dotted line one foot 
above a, and enlarging the orifice at a, to 

‘double that at b, and letting A revolve at a 
mean rate between that of the water at a, and 
b,—equal 12 feet per second, when the effect 
will be 9, and the power 10, 

Here we have a machine that will realize as 
great a percentage of the power as it is possi 
ble to obtain; the principle of action of which 
is embraced, toa greater or less extent, in all 


turbines, And the efficiency of the different |} 


varieties of this class of motors, depends entire- 
ly on how far this principle is carried out in their 
operation. 


Tue Construction or THE MacHINne.—23, 
Figure 8is intended to show that water when 
issuing at two apertures, as at a and 8, will 
have a velocity at each equal to that due one 

2b he 
Fig. 3. 


half the head 


A is a cfstern eight feet in depth, with two 
bottoms, g, and f, each of which have an aper- 
ture, a and }, of equal size. B is a cistern at- 
tached to A, with a communication at c, and an 
outlet at D. If Abe filled with water to 5, 
equal 4 feet above the bottom g, and C and D 
be open, the water will escape at a, with a ve- 
locity of 16 feet per seeond. IfD be closed, 
and the cistern A, kept full of water to g, the 
water in B will rise to 4, and the velocity at 
each aperture willequal 16 feet, per second.— 
For the perpendicular highth of the water above 
b, is 4 feet, and the difference in perpendicular 
highth of the surface of the water in A and B, is 
4 feet; consequently, by arts. 9, 10 and 11, the 
pressure on each bottom will equal a column of 
water 4 feet in highth, and the velocity at each 
aperture will equal that due at a 4 feethead. 

As the water does not move in either direc- 
tion at O, if this communication should be closed 
it will not affect the velocity at-the jets, a and 


6, nor the pressure on the bottom g and 7, and 
ifthe vessel B, shouldbe entirely removed, the 
pressure on the bottoms and velocity at the jets 
would not be raised. Therefore, if water pass 


through ‘an aperture into a close apartment, | 


from which it issues again at a similar aperture ; 


the velocity at each aperture will equal that 
due one half the whole head, and the pressure 
in the apartment will equal the weight of half 


the head. 

24, By making a circular space in the bot- 
tom, g,and moving the bottom, f, fig. 3, a ture 
bine wheel may be placed in it, with guides and 
shaft arranged as in fig. 4. The cistern, A, is, 
in section; the turbine guides and shaft are in 


elevation, a 
Fie. 4. ue 3 


' 


In fig. 4, A is a cistern 8 feet in depth, f, is 
a turbine wheel, g the stationary guides placed 
over it; @ is the lower part of one of the guides, 
6 an issue of the wheel, and§, the shaft. The 
dotted lines show the form and position of the 
guides and buckets. The dart in the space D, 
between the guides and wheel, indicates the di- 
rection of the water. 
From what was said above art. 28, when A 
a8 filled with water up to g, the water will issue 


through the guides, a, into the space D, between | 
them and the wheel, and issue out at 6, of the | 
wheel.f, with a velocity at each equal to that | 
due one half the head, 16 feet per second; and 
the pressure in the space, D, will equal that 
of, a collumn of water the highth of half the 
head, 4 feet. When the turbine, f, is moving 
in the direction of the arrow with a velocity equal 
that of the water in the space D, 16 ft. per sec., 
by art. 20, the water will act on the turbine, 
tending to impell it forward, as it would do if 
it was at rest, and the water in.A lowered down 
to 4, four feet above the lower part of the tut- 
bine, and the guitles removed. Here we have 


Ue oF Fig. 5. 


and the line of motion is to the radius. An in- 
spection of fig. 4, and the diagram, fig. 5, will 
show, that the water issues at an angle to the 
plane of rotation of the wheel: and that, by 
arts. 2and 15, the force of pressure, or re-ac- 
tion is in the direction f d, and not thatof ed; 
consequently, the intensity of the force, in the 


direction ¢ d, will be to that in the direction fd, | 


as the cosine of the angle f de is to the radius. 
By effecting the formula, art. 18, with this quan- 
tity, we obtain, cos ; whence E=n(m+g 
(e—w+v)w). 


the principles of the machine, fig. 3, carried 
out in a practical way. The cistern, A, with 
guides, g, represents B, fig. 3, with issue a; 
and the turbine f, with space D, and issues 6, 
represents the vessel A, with issue b, and the 
same reasoning made use of in reference to 
fig. 3, will apply to fig 4. oy HS Ans 

25. The experimental coefficient, n, art. 18, 
will now be discussed. A corollary deduced 
from the parallelogram of forces, is, that the 
intensity of a force tending to impel a body 
“which can move in one direction only, is to the 
direct intensity of that force, as the cosine of 
the angle formed by the direction of its action 


~The friction of the water on the machine, and 
various other causes, will diminish the’ velocity | 
of the issuing water below that due the highth 
of head, which will further reduce the effect.— 
When this originates from the friction of the 
water alone, which can only be determined by 
experiment, it may be neglected, as oné of the 
| data on which the calculation is based. is the 
| velocity of the water. But when the diminu- 
tion takes place in consequence of bad construc- 
tion, it should be taken account of in. compar- 
‘ing the efficiency. of different machines. ° 
26. Fig. 5 is a diagram intended to illustrate 
the difference in efficiency of wheel with. differ- 
ent kinds of issues. A Brepresents:part of a 
section of a wheel, with the different forms of 
issue, a, 6, and c, discharging equal, quantities 
of water, and each occupying an equal space of 
the wheel, A B, the lower points of the guides, 
eand d, being equally distant from each other. 
The form of issue atc is extensively used, 
and until quite recently wasalmost the only kind 
in use in re-action wheels, . A mistaken notion |) 
in relation to this form of guide is very generally 
entertained. It is supposed that asthe bottom 
of the guide at d curves to nearly a horizontal 
position, the water will leave it nearly horizon- 
tally: but the water will leave it in that direc- 
tion which will admit of the greatest discharge ; 
and the greatest width of the issue being in the 
direction d f, this will be the direction of, the 
effluent water. me, Ef -6 
The angle fd e, issue c, is 80°, the cosine. of 
which is *866, the radius being 1. And by art. 
25, cos.—=n="75, One-fourth of the effect is 
lost by an oblique action of the water equal to 
80°. 

’ The issue b is seldom used. The angle fd 
e is 18°, the cos**='90, only one tenth lost.— 
But from art. 14, the velocity of the water, on 
account of bad adjutage, will be ‘8, that due the 
head; hence, n='576. Over 42 per cent lost. 
_ The form of issue represented at a is one for 
which a-patent was obtained in 1847. The 
guides are formed with a view to letting the wa- 
ter escape with the greatest possible velocity, 
and with the least angle possible to the plane of 
rotation, or tangent of the wheel. The part of 
the guide dh is a plane, from h upwards is cy- 
| cloidal, 2 being the cusp of the cycloid. 


The angle fd ¢, issue a, is 15°, which gives 
cos.="933. Hence, n=:933. Not quite 7 per 
| cent lost. by iy Fad 2 ‘ 
* 27. By effecting the equation, art 18, with x 
we will obtain E=(v—w + gv)wmn, ‘ 


| & I 
The practical rule for determining the effect 

deduced from this equation, may be expressed 

in words as follows : Y : 
Rutz—To the velocity with, which the water 


‘enters the wheel, add that of the effluent water, 
less that of the wheel; multiply this sum by the 
velocity of the wheel, and by the weight of wa- 
ter that escapes per second, and again by the 
square of the cosine of the angle of deflection 
of the water from the plane of rotation or tan- 
gent of the wheel; and divide the product by 
the velocity acquired by falling one second, (32) 
and the quotient will be the effect per second. 


Tue VeELociry or tHe Wuext—28. One 


feature in the action of the turbine deserves’ 


further notice. Practical men have remarked 
that the turbine revolves oftener, under similar 
circumstances, than other wheels do; and 
those acquainted with hydrodynamics have 
observed that they move faster than the water 
which propels them ; yet writers seem to doubt 
the fact. ‘How is this?” they ask; “‘if the 
wheel out-runs the water, where does it get its 
power from ?” 

It was demonstrated in article 22, that, to 
produce a maximum effect, the wheel should 
move just as fast as the water issued; and it 
was further shown that when the wheel moves 
one half faster than the water issues, the effect 
would be diminished only 25 per cent. While 
the water issues with a velocity of 16 feet per 
second, the periphery of the wheel will move 
with a velocity of 24 feet per second. Thus 
the observations of practical men are verified 
by scientific investigation. 

There is, however, another principle of action 
brought to bear on the turbine wheel in most 
cases, causing it to revolve faster than the wa- 
‘ter. By this principle, although it may appear 
paradoxical to some, a wheel may be made to 
revolve several times as fast as the water issues, 
and to discharge two or three times the quanti- 

ty of water that is due the size of the issues and 
highth of the head. 

“It is this principle that enables vessels to sail 
laterally to the direction of the wind, and caus- 
es the sails of windmills to move faster than the 
wind does which impels them. As applied to 
water wheels it may be illustrated by a figure, 


thus, ; 
, ~ : Fig. 6. 23 a | 


Let C represent a portion df a flume, or chute 
of water, and AB a portion of a wheel with 
plain thin guides. Let the distance from the 
top of the guide at a toc, be only one-fourth the 
distance from a tod. Then, if the wheel move 
with such velocity, in the direction from a to d, 
that while the water will move froma to c, the 
top of the, bucket at a will move to d, the wheel 
will move with four times the velocity due the 
head ofwater. Moreover the water will not be 
impeded by the wheel, but will pass on towards | 
g with a velocity equal to that with which it 


aS , see pa 5 


“would move were the wheel removed. But 


should’the wheel be so obstructed that the top 
of the guide at a would only reach }, half way 
tod, while the water. from under the head 
would reach from a@ to c, the water will then 
be deflected by the guides, and will impel the 
wheel forward with a certain force, although 
the wheel is moving twiceas fast as the water 
would issue from under the head. 3 “i 

Deducing a coefficient of effect for this ma- 
chine is quite complex, involving problems in 
trigonometry, but as the water acts by deflection, 
and does not lose its velocity in passing through 
the wheel, the percentage of the power realiz- 
ed is not great. 

This principle is breught to bear in a greater 
or less degree, on allturbine wheels which have 
the inlet larger than the outlet, or that move 
faster than the water.enters; increasing their 
velocity, but diminishing the effect. 

Hally or some astronomer, investigated the or- 
bit of a comet, predicting its return at a certain 
time. But it did not appear as predicted. On 
reviewing the investigation, he found the influ- 


ence of the planets had been neglected, and . 


that the great planet Jupiter had entirely 


changed its orbit. He then predicted its re- 
turn with considerable exactness. Astrono- 
mers knew that the planets would influence the 
motion of bodies, but had not thought of this 
when investigating the orbits and motion of 


comets. 


Thus it is with those who have attempted an 
investigation of the action of water on turbine 
wheels—well known principles which govern - 
their action are left out of the matter, and the 


consequence is a failure. 
James B. Concer. 


Jackson, Tenn. 
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Mecting in Favor of a Passesger Railroad and | 


Water Works —On Tuesday evening, a meting of 
the citizens residing in the upper wards of the cit 
was held in the Odd Fellows?’ Hall, Frankford, 
for the purpore of taking into consideration the 
propriety of adopting measures to obtain a supply 
pg water; and also to build a passenger railroad. 
he meeting was large and composed principally 
of the wealtny and influential residents living in 
those parts. The meeting was organized by call- 
ing Peter Carter, Esq , to the Chair, and appoint- 
ing Isaac Shallcross and W. J. Halliday Secreta- 
ties. ‘Phe object of the meeting was stated by Jos. 
Deal, Esq., ufter which remarks were made by 
‘| severaf gentlemen and the practicability of the 
teatter palin Nathen Bites, the member of 
} Select Council f om 23d-ward. Was of the opitiion 
| that the water-works could be obtained wiihout 
much difficulty, as those residing In the old Dis-~ 
tricts of Kensington and Richmond Srouleby wil- 
ling to any cbange which, would in them a 
suilitien! supply of wholesome and pure water. 

On motion, acommittee of nine was appointed 
to obtain signatutes to 4 petition to Councils, pray- 
‘| ing forthe erection-of a water-works somewhere 
above Frankford. 

A simfler one was also. appointed to petition the 
Legislature to grant a charter for a railroad to con- 
+} nect with the old borough of Frankford and the 
| old.city proper. The meeting then adjourned, to 
meet at tre call of the officers. “b= 


Hl was vecupie@by the Swedes Who? 
here as early as 1627," Willy. ae : 


ates 
og atepe lia: x ed 
. Presets Fr Fisk Halfas $e; ig macsh. 
ae ‘i id was Saal conained, by.aneaas 
ot banks, d hud sluices, and.wow, Crs one o 
the most produetive poetuaa of:countey in the-vici= 
nity é¢f the eity.ocPhes a8 (beingioomgaered by 

itch in 1655, audouhe Tata? bythe Buplish in 


Pith 
¥, 1661, the ediniry, yas. considered & part.cf New 
438: 


Youkuntilthe grant to’ Peniway saued: ia 1633 
OA Brant w ds‘issied ay sd. 1671, by Pras ee 
lace Esq., Governor Geneialinder hig Royal Highs 


Swen Gunderson) Swen Swaisoh, Ole Biweusot 
and Ard: ies Swcngon, the Wiecadac tract, ¢sataite, 
) wg ECU acres, at a qui--rent cfeight bushels i 


of thig tract was as follows: i:ming onthe Delas! 
Wware)® short distance pean Shipped street, 
‘thence | westward, ver ing towards Cedar street,” 
striking it. between Kighth and. Ninth, streets’ 
therice along “thé "saith ‘side! ot Cedar street, to & 
point about, six perches erat of Shippen lane; thence : 


grou lot; then¢e’dlong the said creek to the Delaz” 
Ware, and thénee to. th Placeof . begianing..« ‘Rae, 
antag portion of this‘ tract,. bounded, by the Pas-, 
svik, was erected into the district of Southwark, 
March 26, 1762, but the firstiact:of: theeLegislature. 
in felation to thestowiighip of Movariievsiag was 
) ese (March 26; 1808; when Philip Péliz, Soh 
essler aid Soli Maitland ‘were appoiited’ Land 
Commissioners, to, regujate: the stneets, direct. the 
Paving of footways, and levy a tax for sinking 
‘wells c.,.ithinithe boundsofSeuthmid Rederal 


}-Ringland, 1550; Johw K.! Loughlin, and Boyle, 
‘the prevent iacumbent.. «0 . * 

"The? list of clerks of the Beard is ‘not complete, 
the following being all that can be furnished:—Chas. 
O'Hara, 1813; G. Flagler, 1822; H. Helmuth, 
1831; MI. McGowan, 1840; JM, Ravbold, 1312; 
Wm. H. Fagan, 1919; Thomas Clark, 1852, the 
present incumbent. ‘This. Township, before benig’ 


| tacarporaied, purchased-a property on the Irish 
WTractLane, which-wes improved aid used for marry 


years as an. Almshouse, where the poor.of the Dis- 
trict'were provided with a-home., Phe deed is dated 
Sepfember 17, 1812,, and, the; Township supported 
‘ifs Own poor until the paggage of the act of April 29, 
1844, which allowed . the poorto be admitted into 
the county Almshouse. The poor-house was sold 
Oct,.10, 1846, for $4500. ees 
The'politics of the Board was mostly Ae until 
J€37, but since that time it has beet invariably De- 
moeratic. The elections in former years lield in the 
District, were_occasionally attended with much 
disordér, In 1835, aliberty+pole was cut down on 
}-eleetion night, aud-a riot ‘ensuilig, ‘several of the 
dwellings oppesite the Hall belongivgto Mr. Robb,’ 
were (estrayed by fire. A better state of things. 


-}.now. prevails, not only in this section, bit through- 


Oun thy city; in wonmoquenpanttye establishment of, 
tle precinct systém, and the creation of the Mar- 
shaVs polices) ciloit Jf Me 

The corporate Title was: originally the Township 
of Moyangitivg, bub by/the act of April5, 1818, 
the title was changcd/to the Digizict, aud ats west- 
ern boundary,¢xteuded to the river Schaylkitt, An 
alteration was: subsequently made lof ithe dividing 
line betweeu the districts of Soitliwark aud M JY Br 
mensing, east of Passyuyk read. i 

The built upolimits of the district aré well sup- 
plied With water and gas, and from the faet-that the 
property owners payitig for the paving of the'streets, 
there is bat: litsle ‘to be: idine within the "bunds! 


recent vote of the Board hes directed the gas pipes 
to be Jaid out to the jutietion of Passyunk toad aud 
Broad street, where, an exteusive, plot.of ground is 
to be laid out in streets, and,will soon be eavered 
with substantial improvements. The extension of 
Bred jstreet to League Island, aid the laying out 
cf that'street witha. boulevardin the centre plauted 
with treesy has rendered this.a favorite location for 
the-purclase of laud by joint stock a’sciations, 
the mémbers of Which secure for thems¢ély es: honve- 
steads by this new. system. Med bi 

y. the annual statement, recently presented, of 
ithe fiancial affairs of tle district, the funded debt 
-48 9$118,193 15; other. gating debt, $36,112 13, 
making thé total of iidebteduess, $149,505 23, ‘The 
cmedits sum up, $148,898 43, by which the actual’ 
defiecit-is onty' $411 192:'. ‘The credits, in-part, con= 
sist cf the. Hail, @35,000; two squares of markets, | 
$16,000; registered taxes; $13,577 26, and taxes of 
1963) unpaid s $37 844 09, Oy bite 
“The following are tlie present officers of the Dis- 
trict: abel é 4 


Edward C. Quir;:Commissiolers—Heury, liogan, 
Ichu Galligher, Jamies McGee: Arthur Hugaes, 
q/ Charles harles ; i enongh Nicholas 

R “HL, Wevill, 


hael McGowan 


hess, the Duke of Yor band Albaayyiie nifirminig: co! f 
i 


“re of Wis } 
ter Wheat to the use of his Majesty. .‘Eheb judary, ; 


southward parallel wich Shippen Jane:‘toacorner:a! |; 
) short distance south of Federaland west of Tweltih 
street, probably the nortliwést corner of the parades]! 


8. Thackipy .184%;Audrew Miller, 1849; John. Gea) 


where improvements haye ‘been commenced. | A’ 


: f gr 
streets, and oPassyiink road aud fhe "Passyiink * 
pdonidary. "Phe act inéorporming ‘the! tov ihn ‘ f 
AG eine G 24,1812, under vance at first |} oy 
4 election for niue Commissionersewas, held in March | -++ 
, 1833, bi the house oF Wiliam Dailv, in SouhBixth: |! py 
streptythe third dwelling below Fitzwwater street, “Ww 
on o:yest ide, NOW occupied by’ a’ béker! “The! 'P ph) 
‘Watch-houke was also Totated there, aud this build. 'f fy 
ing was used'as the Hall’for many.yéata, 8 nod i 
The lot upeu which tho hall was,built,.is, 160 feet, | 1 
front, by 200 in depth, and was purchased) in 1833, ch w 
‘for the sum of $3,333-33.." The building, hiving w 
chandsome marble front, cupola, ‘ad chick, was H 
{Built and oceupjed, in November, 1831... The cost, inf 
for: the building alone; was $25,578 1S, ‘and the at 
‘entire cost for grownd,building..and- clc fvaa | as 
$29,696 01. sot - 2 
( The early, minutes.of the board havihg. been Most «fy 
or inistaid, no abstract of its doings canbe iteluded 
in this sketch, tor awant of ‘the® necessary material. pl 
Tie first officers elected by the buard; were as fl- fo 
lows s+-Arehibald Binney, President; R/ Rouald- of 
son, Treasurer; Charles O’Hara, Clerk, and J. ita 
McCann, Supeintendant. The futlowtug is the ‘ 
list of Presidents, in the order of their election :— a 
Archibald Binsey, 1813; John Maitland, 1815; Den- |p 
jel Guitey, 1816; Thomas. Dixey, 1819; Willian ry 
Wallace, 1620; Robert. Longhead, 1831; Joshua 
Raybotd, 1525; James Eune; Ji,’ 1826; George ” 
Kirkpatrick, 1829; Jacobe'Thomas,'1830; Thomas | 4; 
Giiifey, (June) 1833; James Maxwell, (December) v 
1833; Jacob ‘Thomas, 1835 ; George irkpatrick, | 5, 
1837; Francis Lyons, 3838; James Enue, Jr., 1801; |g 
William Corbit, 1843; Sautel Pi Reed, 1345; John v 


“. President—DLichadt 'C, Bayle; “Treasurer—John 
‘| MeGettigan; -Clerk—Thomas. Clark ;,. Soli¢itor— 
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HARTIN’S CYLINDER WATER-METER---Figure 1. 
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This Meter which has saci sasesed in this 

| country and England, is a simple arrangerent 

ofa cylinder and piston, fitted up with slide- 

valves, for the ingress and exit of the water to 
Fia. 2 
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be measured ; the cylinder, which is the actual 
| measuring vessel, being filled at each stroke of 
‘the piston, after which the slide-valve is rever- 


sed, when the water escapes, and a fresh sup- 
ply is admitted on the opposite side of the pis- 
ton. Thisaction therefore keeps a reciprocating 
movement of the piston, and the registration of 
the measured fluid is effected by a counter at- 
tached tothe valve-spindle, and actuated by 
the slide movement. 

Fig. 1. is a sectional elevation of the meter 
complete ; fig. 2 isa corresponding end view 
of the meter; and fig. 8 is a plan, At A, is 
a wooden or base-plate, for supporting the cyl- 
inder and working parts of the apparatus. The 
cylinder, B, is carried by the two vertical sup- 
porting brackets, C, and is fitted by a slide- 
valve, D, and piston, E, screwed on to the pis- 
ton-rod, F, This rod passes through a stuffing- 
box, G, in each end of the measuring cylinder, 
and has a short adjustable arm, H, screwed to 
it near its outer extremity by a pinching screw, 
I. The lower end of this arm is fitted with a 
stud-pin, J, which works in the longitudinal 
slotted rod, K. This rod slides in the fixed 
bearings, L, which are bolted to the main verti- 
cal portion of the framing. The outer extrem- 
ity of the slotted rod is connected by a short 
link, M, with the lower end of the vertical 
weighted tumbling lever, N, working on a fix- 
ed centre, O. The upper end ofthis lever is 
guided in its movements by the segmental 
guide-plates, P, which are carried by a pillar, 
O, bolted to the main framing. The slide, D, 
is contained in the chamber, R, which is fur- 
nished with an inlet-pipe, S, and the spindle of 
the slide is jointed at T, to one end of the ad- 
justable connecting-rod, U. The opposite 
end of this rod is jointed to the segmentally- 


Figure 3. 
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slotted plate, y, in which works a stud-pin, W, 
fitted into the lever. The slot on this segment- 
al plate is rather shorter than the traverse of 
the pin in the lever, so that, when the lever is 
caused to oscillate or vibrate, a certain amount 
of traverse is given to theslide, D. The move- 
ment of the lever, N, is effected by the stud-pin 
in the slotted rod, K, the slot in this rod being 
shorter than the stroke of the piston; and con- 
sequently, when the pin arrives at the end of 
the slot, the further traverse of the piston slides 
the rod, K, in its bearings, and thereby turns 
the lever, N, on its fixed centre, 0. The regis- 
tration is effected by the rachet-wheel, X actu- 
ated at every stroke of the slide by the pawle, 
Y, fittted to the T-lever Z, which is secured to 
the connecting-rod of the valve-spindle. 

In measuring fluids by this meter, the 
fluid to be measured enters by the inlet-pipe, 
8, into the chamber, R, whence it passes along 
the open part, a, into the corresponding end of 
the cylinder, B. The pressure of the fluid for- 
ces the piston to the opposite end of the cylin- 
der, thereby causing the pin, J, to traverse 
along the slotted rod, K, and move it in the 
direction of the arrow. This movement of the 
rod reverses the lever, N, which effects the 
movement of the slide, D, by means of the stud- 
pin, W, and slotted link, V. By this means, 
the port, 5, is opened suddenly, and the fluid is 
allowed to enter the opposite end of the cylin- 
der, thereby, forcing the piston back again, and 
consequently expelling the fluid which was con- 
tained above the piston; this fluid escapes by 
the egress port, c, which isnow in communica- 
tion with the inlet thoroughfare, a. A hollow 
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zone or belt is cast round the cylinder, and 
forms the outlet for the fluid which pours into 
the source-pipe through the branch-pipe, d, 
cast in one piece with the cylinder.- By fitting 
a moveable false bottom or end to the cylinder, 
so as to be capable of adjustment by an exter- 


nal screw or other movement, the capacity of 


the cylinder may be regulated to the greatest 
nicety, by smply screwing or setting in or out 
the internal false bottom. 

The American Patent of this invention was 
issued May 24, 1858. Any further information 
can be obtained by addressing the inventor, J. 
Hartin, 278 West 87th street, N. Y. 


Valves of Locomotives. 

On the 28d.inst., a- freight train on the Hud- 
son river railroad ran into another, because the 
engineer was unable to reverse his engine, by 
the great pressure on the slide valves. Balance 


valves are wanted for our locomotives. One 
man was killed, and an another severely injured. 


i 
| Déstrict of Penn.—By an.act of the Assembly, 
: entitled ‘+A further Supplement to the Act entitled 
| ‘&n Act toTncorporate the District of Southwark,’ 
passed on the 19th day of April, 1843, James Mar- 
koe, Andrew D. Cash, Wm. Esher, Jacob Hey- 
berger, and Edward. T. Tyson, were constituted a 
Board of Commissioners, ‘with full power and au- 
| thority to elect.and appoint one or two competent 
surveyor or surveyors, to be surveyor or surveiors, 
or surveyors aud regulators, of that part of Penn 
Township, in the County of Philadelphia lying be- 
tween the north boundary line of the District of 
Spring Garden and a line parallel with and at the 
distance of one hundred feet north of Susquehanna 
avenue, and between the middle of Delaware Sixth 
street.and the river Schuylkill, to lay out streets, 
sewers, &c., &e.”? 
By this act the Commissioners named were in- 
vested with simi'ar powers for pitching and paving 
the streets as possessed by the Commissioners of 
the District of Spring Gardeu, with similar powers 
for collecting, &c., and-to lay an anuual tax. 
The same act authorized the Court of Quarter 
Sessions to supply any and all vacancies that might 
occur in said Board of Commissioners, and that all 
Commissioners so appointed be required to give | 
security for the faithful performance of their duties 
and the application of ail moneys which come into 
their hands, as the said Court shall require. 
. Under the Act of Assembly making the appoint- 
ment, the members of the board, viz:—Jacob Hey- 
berger, James Markoe, William Esher, Edward T. 
Tyeoes aud Andrew Cash, met on Tuesday, the 2d 
of May, 1843, at Woodvale Cottage, the residence 
of James Markoe, Esq. 
Jacob Heyberger was called to the Chair, and 
Andrew D. Cash was appointed Secretary. 
Messrs. Heyberger and Markoe were appointed 
@ committee to consult counsel in relation to such 
matters as might require legal advice, especially 
with reference to the security required of the Com- 
missioners under the act, and E. T. Tyson was ap- 
pointed Treasurer, with a salary of $50 per annum. 
At a meeting held May 22d, 1843, Geo. M. Whar- | 
ton, Esq., was appointed Gounsel for the Com- 
missioners, and Messrs. Fox and Haines were | 
elected Surveyors and Regulators of the district. 
The last meeting of this board, was held Thurs- 
| day, March 14, ’44, a supplemental act having been 
passed by the Legislature, Feb. 26, 1844, by which 
the inhabitants of the District of Peun, and their | 
successors, forever, were constituted a Corpora.’ ! 
tion and body politic, in fact and in law, by the 
name, style and title of ‘¢ The Commissioners and | 
Inhabitants of the District of Penn.’ i 
By this supplemental act, the inhabitants of the 
District, who were qualified voters, were autho- 
rized to elect, on the third Friday in March, nine 
Commissioners, viz: three for one year, three for 
two years, and three for three years, those elected 
to meet on the second Monday after their election, 
and organize by electiug a President, Clerk, Trea- 
surer aud Solicitor. 
The election for Commissioners took place as | 
provided for, and the members elect held their first 
meeting at the house of Michael Deimer, March 25, 
1844. 
James Markoe was elected President de S*} 
George M. Wharton, Esq., Sclicitor. 

Jacob E. Esher, Clerk. 

George Esher, Superintendent. 

The Treasurer and Clerk soon afterwards re- 
sigued, when the two offices were merged, and | 
Wm. 8. Cox was elected Treasurer and Clerk. 

In 1845 another election for Commissioners was 
| held, and at the organization of the Board, March | 
31, 1845, James Markoe was re-elected President, | 
Mr. Cox Clerk and Treasurer, and J. Murray Rush, | 
Esq., Solicitor. | 
The meeting of the Commissioners in May was | 
| held, for the first time, at the Hall at the corner of | 
Thompson and Tenth streets. Z - 

March 30, 3846. The new Board organized by 


the election of 

Athanasius Ford, President. 

John K. Hyneren, Clerk. 

George A. Binder, Treasurer. 

J. Murray Rash, Solicitor. 

In August of this year, George W. Bradley was 
elected Clerk. - 

March 9,1847. The Board organized by. the elec- 
tion of A. Olwine, President, and Mr.Wm. Bache 
‘Was appointed Clerk pro tem. 

At this meeting the members met in the Survey- 
or’s room in the Hall, the hall or meetiug room of 
the Board not. having been opened, the Clerk, as- 
s'ated in a resolution passed by the Board at that 
meeting. having either lost or designedly kept the 
key unlawfully in his possession. 

Samuel Miller was appointed to open the room, 
which being done, the members repaired thither 
and proceeded to tranract business. 

George W. B. Felton was then elected Clerk, 
and E. T. Tyson, Treasurer. 

At this meetinga resolution was passed, deem- 
ing it inexpedient to havea Solicitor of the Dis- 
trict. 

It appears that during this year John K. Hyne- 
man acied as Clerk of the Board. 

There is a blank in the minutes of the proceedings 
of the Board from March 10, 1848, to August 9, Is43. 

At the latter date, a special meeting of the Board 
was held, and Simon M. Gaul was elected Clerk, 
to act until the third Monday in October, there be- 
| ing no clerk at that time, as the record states. 

During the time from March 10, 1848, to Augnst 
9, 1848, it appears that four members of the Board 
| met and transacted business without a quorum, the 
| Board consisting of vine members. -In this period 
of time, the three Commissioners elect were kept 
out of their seats, and the court finally set the elec- 
| tion aside, and ordered a new election in October 

of this year, 1848, ; 

Then, at a stated apes held on the 16th of 
Ocwwber, the returns of the election of William R. 
Bannen, Thomas 8. Davis and Samuel Ogdin were 
read, and they were admitted to their seats. 

Anthony Felton was then elected Treasurer, and 
Horn R. Kneass, Esq., Solicitor. 

The other officers were continued. | 

March 26, 1849.—The Board organized, and Wm. | 
Esher was elected President; Thomas Hope Pal- | 
mer, Clerk; Wm. Binder, Treasurer, and Horn R..| 
Kneass, Esq., re-elected Solicitor. \ 

March 25, 1850.—The Boara organized, and Saml. 
Ogdin was elected President; Thomas Hope Pal- 
mer, Clerk; Wm. Binder, Treasurer, and Horn R. | 

| Kness, Esq., Solicitor. 4 : 

It appears by the record that at this meeting the | 
members elected at the election immediately pre- | 
ceding, were not admitted to their seats, there be- 
ing two sets claiming. : . 

e matter was before court, and during April 
there were no meetings of the Board for want ofa | 
quorum. A meeting of the Board was held on the 

13th May, when Messrs. Win. Esher, Birch, Sheble 
| 


and Ri having been declared duly and legality 
elected by the Court of Common Pleas, took their | 
seats. 4 


vi we oS 


| Wm. Esher was eiectea rresident, in place 6 | 
| Mr, Ogdin, who stated that he had assumed the | 
lagaties of President only until the complete orgaui- | 
'@ation of the Board. The new members, upou 
| leave granted, recorded their votes in favor.of the 
officers of the corporation elected at the meeting in 
March. = : 

David Webster, Esq., was SMicitor of the Dis- | 
trict for several mouths, having been elected to fill | 
the vacancy occasioned by the resiguation of H. R 
Kneass, Esq. | 

Feb. 18, 1851, an act was passed by the Legisla- | 
ture, providing that on the third Friday in March 
next six Commissioners of the District should be | 
elected, in addition to those annually elected, two | 
for three years, two for two years, and two for one | 
year, and that annually thereafter five should be , 
elected for the term of five years. i 

March 31, 1851, the Board organized under the 

“new act, when G. W, Manson, Robert Pollard, | 
John S. Nicholas, James Wilson and Wm. L, Hare | 
ney, took their seats for three years, Samuel Ogdin 
and L. R. Peters for two years, and Edward T. | 
Tyson and Christian Lawrence for one year. | 

Samuel Ogdin was elected President, Geo. W.B. 
Felton, Clerk; Anth ny Pelton, Treasurer; aud 
Henry T. Grcut, Esq., Solicitor. 

March 29, 1852. The stated meeting of the 
Board was held for the parpose of organization, 
when G. A. Coburn, Jacob Peters, Jr., Jacob 
Meel, Thomas Ryan and Philip Rump were, upon 
resolution, adrmiited as members elect. 

Messrs. Meel, Rump and Peters handed in their 
certificates of qualifica‘ion aud took their sea‘s. 

The certificate of election presented was a fraud, 
inasmuch as the votes of the First Ward were ex- | 
clided fem the returns, and the members elect | 
havisg @ @mjority of the votes in the District, were 
refused their scats accordingly. 

| _ At this meeting both parties, the Reformers and | 

| Regulators, met in the Ha!l, and proceeded to or- 
ganization. 

It. is due to Mr. Coburn and Mr. Ryan to state 

| that they did not aek to take their seats in the | 

Board, both of them asseriing that they had not | 

bees elected. | 

The Regulars elected Samvel Ogdiu, President; | 

i 


Henry T. Grout, Esq., Sclicitor; Geo. W. B. Fel- 
‘ton, Clerk; and Anthony Feiton, Treasurer. J 
’ The Reformers elected Jacob D, Sheble_Presi- 
dent, Joseph Wood Clerk, Wm. Bisder, Treasu- 
| rer, aud Henry T. Grout, Esq., Solicitor. { 
| The Regulators maintained possession of the } 
Corporation, against proecedings taken upon quo | 
warranto taken by the Reformers, and trausacted | 
business until June 22, 1852, when Messrs. Gratz, | 
| Binder, Dickerson, Snyder aud Tyson, members | 
+ elected on the Reform ticket, were-admitted to 
their seats. j 
Ata meeting on the 25th of June, Mr. Ogdin re- 
signed as President, and the Board ax then consti- 
tuicd by the admission of the members ‘elect, ox- 
ganized by the election of Mr. Shebie, as President, 
} Joseph Wood, Clerk, Wm. Binder, Treasurer, 
| Henry T. Grout, Esq., Solicitor. 
The several Officers of the Corporation were 
| elected, and entered rpon their duties. 
| Mareh 28, 1855—The Board met to organize, 
| and Messrs. Jacob D. Sheble, Samuel Bates, John 
R. Conard, Joseph 8S. Silver and Charies Sims, 
members elect, took their seats. 
| _ Jacob D. Sheble, was re-elected President, Jos. 
| Wood, Clerk, Wm. Binder, Treasurer, and Henry 
| T. Grout, Esq., Solicitor. 
The former Officers of the Corporation were 
| continued, 

The act of consolidation rendered it.mnecessary 
for any election of members a: the usual spriag 
elections in March, . or any organization of the 
| Board at the annual stated time, and’ therefore the 
| corporation is continved as previously constituted, 

and: will act until superseded by the City Councils. . 

The. funded, debt ‘of the District isa little over | 
| two hundred and sixty thousand dollars, and the | 

floating debt buta few hundred: dollars. There is | 
| & considerable sum due the corporation for taxes, | 
| piping, paving, grading, &e. | 
| , Ten years in existence, the District has improved | 
| inthe laying out of streets and other peblic work | 

to a great extent, but would doubtless have been ; 
more, forward ard flourishing had the corporate | 
powers been in.proper hands. i | 

Its management has been proverbia'ly bad the | 
greater part of the time, and its character and credit 
depreciated. Fortwo years past, the Distriet has 
been iz better repute. The political contests have 
been. severe and oft repeated, the Courts havitig o 
many occasions adjudicated cases growing oneet 
the violent disputes, and the oe rauds Charged 
upon the political parties in the District. 


or pig Sciente, Artand Discovery B.S 
GLAZING OF SHEKT-!RON WITH GLass,—A GOr- - 
Fehendent ofrthe Scientific America gives the 
‘aris process for:protecting sheet and wiought{ron 
by means of-a thin coat of glass. . The artiples are 
first to be scoured bright, and wash-d with dilute 
acid, then dried ape hed: over wit @ Sokution 
of-gum arabic... The glass is then dustedsover 
them by means of sieve _-T'he-ware is next dried 
in. an Oven, hez to; 300: degréés, then “pat into 
another oven, it is brought to.a bright red 
heat, untilthe is in @ melted state, which is 
ascertained thr suitable openings: inithe® fur- 
is taken out and put in.a closed 


» Pace. After thi 
|, Chamber, to pr tisudden cooling. Ifnecessary, 
a second coat is to be put on'in the same manner. 


‘ 


The glazing is composed of 130 parts of flint glass 
034 parts of carbonate ofseda, pa 12 ‘parts oe bo- 
racic wcid, carefully mixed and melted in a glass- 
house pot. This glass, after casting and cooling, 
is, pulverized under a:-steel pestle, and sifted 
through a bolting cloth; itis then tit for use. This 
covering for iron is transparent, and doesnot. scale 
off, nor aput, by the action of heat, and it-.resists 
sedden cl angen of temperature. Acids, €ven con- 
centrated and hot, do not: act in a notable manner 
on the fron coated with this composition. On the 
.| other hand, boiling solutions of caustic potash or 
soda seem to dissolve *mall portions of the. silica 
and boracic acid: Among the manifuld applica- 
tions of this process, is the very useful oné to Cook- 
ing implements, asa substitute to tinned ware; its 
advantages are cleanliness and absence of metallic 
taste in food. Stove pipe is by this means kept 
from rpsting. Among the latest applications is the 
coating of pots for sugar refineries, cr) stalizing vats 
for fatty acids, and other articles of sheet iron. It 
can be applied to the cast-iron plates used in can- 
“die st0ck présses, these plates. and presses being 
Tiable to rust and stain the fatty matters. 


MacuinE PUNCHES AND SuEaRS —A Paligot § 
A 3) Ea Sa eae - 


Has Philadelphia'an adequate supply of water? 
‘This question may startle some persons who have 
a pleasant habit of doubting of nothing, and taking | 
everything for granted; but if one not so credu- | 
lous observes certain facts which are patent and | 
notorious, he will. think the interrogatory we have 
just put quite pertinent and proper. Nobody will 
deny that if there is a deficiency inso necessary a 
means of pitblic comfort afd health, the truth 
should be known, so that meastires may be imme- 
diately adopted to securé ampler provision for 
our wants; while, on the other hand, if there 
is really an abundance of water at our com- 
mand, it becomes equally important to under- 
stand why the authorities make so little use 
of it for the common benefit of the community. 
If the capacity of the works at Fairmount were 
estimated according to the freedom and liberality 
with which the fire plugs are allowed to pour their 
streams into the streets of the city for the purpose 
of keeping them clean and wholesome, a stranger 
‘might very justly feel sceptical even of their ex” 
istence. 

Now, this exceedingly limited use of the water 
of the city insuch ways as would make: it tribu- 
tary to the general advantage of the population, is 
a serious matter, and if th ie is, indeed, no satis- 
factory reason why it is ai plied so sparingly for 
such ends, then those who | ave control over this 
branch of our municipa! resources are not wisely 
and faithfully discharging their trast. No great 
metropolis can, with any propriety, be said 
to have a sufficiency of water, if the supply 
is only great enough for domestic consump- 
tion, ‘and the extinguishment of fires. That 
element is a most essential part of the ef- 
ficient sanitary means of a large town, and its 
value in this respect should be regarded as being 
of too much magnitude not to receive earnest at- 
tention: Our water-works have really been per- 
forming but a portion of the service they were de- 
signed to render. It is certain that the enlightened 
and enterprising men who originated and planned 
the project for erecting them, contemplated, 
as one of the chief benefits they were to con- 
fer, an mereased salubrity to be derived from 
their employment in cleansing the highways of 
the city. A principal utility of such improve- 
ments 1s neglected when they are not made 
to contribute freely and effectually tothe im- 
portant end suggested: Our streets and courts 
and alleys should be thoroughly washed daily, 
especially in the summer season, when they 

ate foul with ‘filth that rapidly infects the 
air, so that we are made literally to breathe 
poison three or four months in every year. 

With this fact before us, need we be astonished 

that mortality 1s augmented’at a fearful rate, dur- 

ing a period when the thermometer indicates a 

hundred degrees of heat, and the scorching sun 
1s exhaling from gutters and thoroughfares, filled 
with putrifying garbage, the subtle agents of dis- 
ease and death. We have been compelled in the 
midst of July and August to pass through quarters 
of the town where the impurity of the atmosphere 
was 80 offensive that it seemed we must at 
every step be inhaling pestilence, Heaps of offal 
from kitchens.and elsewhere, were rotting in the 
ways, while the gutters were rank with putrid wa- 
ter which had remained stagnating since the last 
rain. There was no evidence that the scavenger 
had done his work there, or that the hydrants were 
ever opened to aid in the vital business of purifi- 
cation. This sort of neglect; so aggravated in cer- 
tain sections, exists to a greater or less extent in 
all parts of Philadelphia, which, though the 
cleanest city of its size in the country, generally 
considered, is yet not nearly so well cleaned as i, 
might and ought te be. 

The fault in this matter lies mainly in not 

using the water of the Schuylkill as an auxiliary 
of the scavenger: His broom and his cart, though 
not exercised as actively and efficiently by half at 
they should be, must always execute their office 
most umperfectly. without the aid of that potent 
agent, which seems endowed with a natural. an- 
tagonism for dirt, and one of the especial:function: 
of whieh is to refresh and’ purify. What is the 
reason that our hydrants are not, at least during 
the hot months, opened regularly, night and morn- 
ing, in all the main and eross streets of the town: 
and the water permitted to flow through them for 
the space of ten or fifteen minutes?) Were this 
done punctually, and the avenues well’ swept twice. 
or even once a week, the health of the communi- 
ty would be greatly promoted. 

Will the Watering Committee say whether they 
really have any adequate justification for so rigidly 
Pproseribing one of the most necessary uses for 
which the apparatus and basins at Fairmount were 
intended? Do they imagine that the works were 
meant only for private. purposes, and that in thei: 
admimistration of them, the only thing they have to 
consider is how they can realise the largest possi- 
ble revenue to the city treasury? This appears | 
to have been the narrow conception of their duty, 
which has thus faractuated them. Itisa grave wrong 


to the public that the contractor for cleanmg me 


streets is_ not made to use the water more freely: 


lt is an aggravation of this evil that, failing to have | 


it used» by: their own agents, the authorities will 
not grant the privilege to those citizens who are 
willing to undertake, at their own cost, to have: & 
work performed which the town scavenger can 
not or will not do.’ It js known that particular 
streets, or portions of streets, in which there is + 


“ Your Committee cannot speak in terms which 
would be too laudatory of the Fire Department of 
that city—it is, indeed, the most admirably ar- 
ranged and conducted they have ever had the 
pleasure of cxamining, and is in every respect 
what it should be—possessed of an admirably situ- 
uted Alarm Boll—in fourtecn minutes the entire 
Department (consisting ‘of’ Steam Fire Engine 
and thirteen hand Engines, situated in different 
parts of the city,) were upon the ground indicated 
by the bell. The Chief Engineer had the fire in 
the Steam Engine lighted, and in geyen minutes 
she threw water.” //7 Wins O70 Be QD mr de — 

“« The Engino may’ be briefly described thus :— 
It is a double acting engine with two nine inch 
cylinders, working two six inch pumps, two feot 
stroke—making about ten revelutions to the minute. 


LOCAL AFFAIRS, 

The Old Independence Bell —The old bell which 
firet proclaimed liberty to the United Colonies from 
the State House steeple, and which for years past 
has beer an object of attraction in Independence 
Hall, now oveupies a position in the hall im- 
mediately in front of the portrait of Lafayette, 
elose by the statue of Washington, on a pedestal 
designed for the purpose by Frederick Graff, Esq. 
“The pedestal is octagonal in shape witha doubic 
base. Upon thé base are placed, at the corners, 
eight fasces surmounted by thediberty cap and other 
emblems, and upon the fillets which bind the reeds 
of these farces, are tastefully arranged the names 
of the Signers of the Deciaration of Indepen- 
dence, indicative of the effect of that act in bind- 


ing the Union together. Upon the fasces are 
ehieldx—one containing the coat of arms of the 
United States; asecoud, the arms of the State of 
Pennsy!vania; a third, the arms of the city of 
Phiisdelphia; and the fourth, the following :— 


large amount of travel and business done: 
are now being swept regularly by men em- 
ployed for the purpose by those having their 
stores and dwellings on the thoroughfares: 
iu order to keep the dust from rising during thé 
process, and to assist the operation of removing 
the dirt, it is indis pensable to have some means oi 
irrigation. The Watering Committee were ac- 
cordingly applied to, and solicited to allow the hy 
drants to be opened for that object; but they flatly re- 
fused the request, under a magisterial threat that a 
penalty of five dollars would be enforced for every 
plug that the applicants might dare to touch! Wha! 
possible excuse, we should like to know, can be 
urged in vindication of this miserable dog-in-the 
manger policy? Nothing could warrant it ex” 
cept a necessary economy of the aquatic resources 
of the corporation. om }- 
Let us see, then, of what supply the Fairmount 
‘Works are capable. Taking the Report of the 
Watering Committee for 1853, we find that there 
are, in all, five reservoirs, the total contents of which 
exceed thirty-eight and a half millions of ale gal- 
lons. The average quantity of water consumed 
during 1853, exceeded very slightly six millions of 
ale gallons per day. Hence, it follows that, so far 
as reservoir space is concerned, the capability of 
supply is more than five times as great as the ac- 
tual consumption. In other words, the basins at 
Fairmount are able to hold thirty odd millions of 
ale gallons of waterover and above the amount 
required; by the present demand. for the use 
of the water tenants. So that, making all due 
allowance for the water that must be kepl 
standing for the deposit of impurities before it is 
drawn off, and also for such accidents as may oc- 
casionally interrupt the operation of the works, it 
seems obvious that there is ample capacity in the 
cisterns now built to admit of a very profuse em- 
ployment of the water for street ablutions. It i; 
possible, however, that the working power of the 
pumps and ascending mains is not sufficient to fur- 
nish daily a quantity. of water nearly equal.to that 
which the reservoirs will contain. Should the 
fact be as supposéd, then it’ constitutes a defect 
which should be remedied as speedily as practica- 
ble, if for no other reason than to provide for the 
‘exigency of which we are speaking. This could 
be accomplished by simply substituting turbine 
wheels for the breast wheels now in use.. The 
rising. of the tide above the lower edges of the 
breast-wheels has stopped their operation from 
four to’six hours per day. They all; work under 
one foot head’ and seven. feet'six inches fall, when 
the dam is just full and the tide low. The turbine } 
wheel, erected in 1851. 18 seven feet in diameter, 
having a bucket ten inches deep and about thirteen 
inches wide. It transmits 1ts motion to a force 
pump of sixteen inches diameter, with a six feet 
stroke, driving it ata speed of twelve revolutions 
per minute. The wheel works under a head and fall 
of six feet and six inches at high tide and ten feet at 
low tide. It has been worked without disadvantage 
during several freshets in the river, and may be ope- 
rated twenty-four hours daily. The superintendent | 
ofthe works, speaking of the turbine wheel ina laté | 
report, says: ‘The perfect success of this wheel 


‘The two hind wheels of the engine (while the ap- 
paratus is stationary) acting as fly wheels to the 
hind axle, being made fast to the wheels by a 
“ sleeve coupling ” in the centre, assists in propel- ¥ 
jing the apparatus whea in progress te and from <¢ he ringing of this beil first announced to the citi- 


fs Tap 4 G ’ fT | zens who were anxiousiy waiting the result of the 
afire. The boiler is a. vertical furnace with ipa deliberations of Corgress, (which were at that 


‘worm tubo” inside, the water being in the tube | time held with closed Coors.) that the Declaration 
and the fire passing round it, A“ doctor ” is | ‘of Independence had beer decided upon; and then 
used to supply the ‘engine with water-—there is, gel a iy Wee 
algo an air pump to form & vacuum in the boiler, can fisg is gracefully festooned between tie fasces, 
(by means of which steam is of course much more and binds them by its ample folds. Whe carving 
rapidly gonerated,) which is worked by two ‘was executed by a young man inthis city named 
men from the instant tho fire is started until the sicer wie te all kM vie pao pied 8 large gilt 

¢ “ ” , . be. 1th white 1n& 
steam operates on the “ doctor.” In front of the gloss, with the coats of arms, names of signers, 
engine is a large tank, containing a sufficient and inscription on the shields in gilt. 
supply of water for the ‘doctor,’ by means of which The subjoined history of the bell may not prove 
the engine can be worked until the suctions are at- an prcrenting: a aus cotics ee the wanexea yaad 

. ” oa JDATies, O ondon, mn 
tachod. On each side of the tank is a column, ton and 1753, by leaac Norris xd others, on the sub- 
inches by about four and a half feet in length, used ject, explain themselves, acd from which it wiil 
as air chambers, which are connected at the bot- be seen that the inscription on the bell was or- 
tom‘ by a somi-circular four inch pipe (around the dered to be cast twenty five years before the De- 
: . . -claration,was sjgned :— 

tank) with six outlets or openings to make attach- a November 1,/1751. 
ments—below, by means of a different pipe, are Rerpected Arriend Robert Charices:—Yhe As- 
two large openings for larger attathments. Thus Bembly having ordered us (the Superintendents 
tho engine is enabled to throw tx three-quarter igenae ae Rs Fe geal ican — 
inch streams, or two ono anda quarter inch streams, take the liberty to apply ouraclves to thee to 
or one two inch stream to almost any reqnired dis- get us & good bell of about two thousand pounds 
tance, Tho general appearance of the engine can weight, the cost of which we presume may amount 
be best understood from the lithograph ‘represen- 8) Hi Bre Rclginlie Rtg rdf perhaps | 

. ; toh } : ordin 
tation herewith attached, which is oxceedingly ac- we have enclosed a firat bill of exchange by Tone 
curato. It is that of a large locomotive—its weight Porsins & Sonon Messrs. Thomas Flowerden & 
is four tons—it rests upon. three wheels, and can be Co for £100 sterling. We would have chosen to 
readily drawn by four horses. This engine is much Te Tan eect ball OF pita time, but wil: faks:caro 
suporior to tho original one, and is yet susceptible ihneh Way tewwehted ce ee nO | 
ofimprovemont. In speaking of the operations cf We hope and fely on thy care and assistance in 
the engine, your Committee only state what they this affair, and that thou wilt procure and forward 
saw, and are ontirely satisfied that if necessity had it by the first good opportunity, as our workmen 
required it, water could have been thrown much 
more speedily. With regard to the entire success 
of tho steam engine, your Committee beg to quote 
from the Report of the Chief Engineer of the Cin. 
cionati Fire Departmont for the year ending April 
Isst, 1854, In speaking of the old apparatus, or 


inform us it will be much less trouble to hang the 
bell before the eeaffolds are struck from the build- 
‘Steum Engine No. 1,’ and the one now known as 
tho ‘Citizen’s Gift,’ he says: 


ing where we intend to pisce it, which will not be 
“éThe present steam engine has been in the sor- | 


done till the end of next summer or beginniog of 

the fall. Let the bell be cast-by the best work- | 
men, ard examined carefully before it is shipped, 

vice of the Fire Department for over sixtoon month, 

and if any doubt remained at the dato of my Inst 

report of the practicability of this invention for 


with the following words, well shaped, in large 
letters around it, viz. : nach order of the Assembly 
protecting property from destruction by fire, it must 
now be removed, Tho triumphant success of this 


of the Province of Penycylyania for the State 
House in the City of Philadelphia, 1752,”? and un- 

invention has so completely satisfied every one that 

has seen it in operation, not only as a means of' 


derneath “ Proclaim a, through ali the jand 
greater security to property, but in point of egone. 


to all the inhabitauts thereo Levit. xxv. 10. 

AB we have experienced / thy readiness to serve 

this Province on all occasions, we desire it may be 

ourexcuse for*this additional trouble from, Tay 

assured friende, Isaac Norris, Thos. Leech, Ed- 
ward Warner, 

my far’ beyond anything now in use. This Vas 

been so manifest that I have been enabled, through 

the liberality of some of our citizens and Insurance 

Companies, to raise a sufficient sum to pay for 

another new steam engine, which has just been 

finished, and mow in tho service of thecity. The 

one authorized to be contracted for by your body, 

the Chairman of the Committee on Fire Depart- 

ment and myself thought proper to defer contract- 

ing for, until the one recently built bis ee 

and tested, desiring to seo it in use, so that if any | ‘ 

improvements were to be made, we could avail our- ten peg Lama just informen here adh odd 

selves of them in the construction of the new ona aay opened the mould, and have an EB goed bat, 

authorized to bo built. bya resolution of your body,’ Peeves I coxfess, pleases me mueh that we should | 

from which it appears that the authorities and eaet Tor aught pend succeed inthe greatest belt 

people of that city are so fully satisfied of the use- mould waa inanen li ee Anierica Tre 

fulness and economy of the steam fire engine, that ner, and the letters, I am aide Cerne ee 

they will soon be possessed of three of said engines.” the oldone. When we broke up the metal, our 

judgcs here generally agreed it was too high and 

brittle, and east several little belis of it to iry. the 

sound and fixed upon 4 mixture of an ounce and a 

hali of copper to one pound of the Old bell, and in 


Maren 10, 1753, 

Ine previous letrer I gave information that our 
pel was geveially liked and approved of, but in a 
ew days fier my writing I had the mortification 

fo hear that it was cracked by a stroke of the clap 
per without any other violence, as it was hung up 
to try the sound; though this was not very auree- 
aie to us we conciuded to send it back by Capt. 

| udden, but he could not take it on board; upon 


affords the means of increasing the power of the this proportion we nov have it. 

works at Fairmount, by substituting turbines for - A Haties he oe April 14, 1753. 
the “breast-wheels now in-use, to. the extent of | The Philadelphia Water Works Ornamental Stow, Were the dee of hetinecee: Ca of Chas. 
from four and.a half to six millions of gallons per Pipe. “a ; beil. They made the mould in a masterly perl 
day ;an increase, it’ will be observed, which- Our readers will remember the illustration and run the metal well, but upon trial, itseems they 


have added too much edaper in the 
BB 80; & present bell 
whie his row hong up isn place. But they were 
so teazed with the wiSttiwms of the town, that 
they had a hew mould in great for wardness before 
Meerard’s arrival, and will very soon be ready to 
makea second casay. If this should fail, we wiil 
embrace Liater’s offer and send the unfortunate 
bell again to him by the first opportunity. 
In the Pennsylvania Packet of June 7, 1753, the 


of the ornamental stand pipe of the West 
Philadelphia Water Works, which was pub- 
lished on page 61 ScrenrTiric AMERICAN, and 
stated to be designed by Wm. H. Howson, of 
+ Camden, N, J. We have received a letter 

from Messrs. Birkinbine & Trotter, Engineers sal howtn Bost a apperred. © Last week was raised 
and, Contractors of said Water Works, in bell, cast here by. Pass BBloes ne ee 
which they state that Mr. Howson did not de- pounds, with this motto:— Proc’aim. Liberty 


through ail the iand toall theinhabitants thereof. ?? 
sign the stand pipe, but that it was designed niceties shove At will be perecived that the bell 
‘ ; a EO >a the one which a 
and erected by them, Mr. Howson being iD erase of, fhe Declaration of tedsucende, ant 
A . € firet bell ofany magnitude cast on this conti- 
their employ as draughtsman for a portion nent. It was cest by Peas & Stow, Sis tt 
of the time the works were in the progress of core AF on it, aud is compored, in part, of the ovigi- 

i ad ual beil ordered by Mr. Norris In 1777 this bell 
erection. We would state that we have re ‘ 
affidavits certifying that Mr. Howson. was 
the designer of the ornamental stand pipe in 
question, and that such evidence was, and is 


with those of Christ Church and others, we 
moved from the city and buried in the Delaware 
still satisfactory to us, respecting the author 
of the design in dispute. 


Tiver, Opposite Trenton, in order to prevent their , 
———+ - Se 


would nearly double the average-daily supply of 
water in 1853. ‘ : 
We think it is clear that there is not now any 
such deficiency of water as would justify prevent- 
jngits use freely in cleansing the streets ‘of the 
‘city. If, however, we should be wrong in this be- 
dief, then there 1s an easy mode of enlarging the 
supply,;.and.the improvement, shouldbe made at 
once. Inthe meanwhile Councils should compel 
the Qity contractor to turn on the water in the gut- ; 
ters two or three times.a week; or authorize the. 
use of it for that purpose*bytheseavenger inthe’ 
“pay of the citizens. Public comfort and-health 
imperatively require that one of these alternatives 
shall be adopted, and we hope to see some action 
iaken in the matter immediately. 
er I 


destruction by the British army, whic - 
riod, oceupied the city. a heey 


— ‘ 
Philadelphia; Wednesday, May 30, 1855. 


AE TS SER TC a ch eins etch Pelee 
Tum Steam. Firz Enoinz.—Tae steam fire 


engine, invented by Mr. Shawk, of: Cincinnati, 
was tried yesterday in the Moyamensing prison. 
If any other proof were required, after the exhi- 
bition of Latta’s steam engine, or indeed if any 
evidence were necessary, knowing, as the world 
does, the power of steam, that it maybe used 


more efficiently, ‘steadily and economically than | 


manual jabor, that. proof was presented. in the 
action of thig fire engine. ‘It played a continuous 
stream of water, by actual measurement, 176 feet 
from the nozzle of the branch pipe, the branch 
pipe being on the end of a section of hose, 62:feet 
from the engine. It is not, however, in the dis- 
tance that the engine threw the water, in which its 
merit consists. Sixty or seventy feet would pro- 
bably suffice to-reach the top of the highest of our 
five and six stcry buildings. But it is in the 
enormous quantity of water which is thrown con- 
tinually from the pipe, deluging a building to such 
a degree, that fire would stand no chance of burn- 
ing. All this it does without any expenditure of 
strength or any abating of work, through physical 
exhaustion. 2 - 

In the usual operationg’o business, whatever 
will produce equal.results with less labor and ex- 
pense, is considered an improvement, and sensible 
business men are ready to adopt it immediately, 
In fact, the principal invention of the country .is 
to save labor, and instead of the discerning portion 
of the public opposing improvements which lessen 
& man’s toil, inventors’are very liberally rewarded 
by them for such improvements. There is no sa- 
tisfaction in severe toil, and if mankind can accom- 
plish as great a good with little or no labor, that is 
80 much their gain. This is the advantage we see in 
the steam fire engine. In the hands of the firemen, 
it will be the most efficient agent which can be 
used to extinguish fireand save hard work. It ig 
reliable under all circumstances, efficient under 
all, Causes nO exposure to personal danger, and, 
Telieving the great body of active firemen from the 
necessity of working the engine, leaves them at 
liberty to be useful in.saving the movable property 
exposed to danger, A striking instance of the con- 
wlence which the ability of the steam engine has 
created in “he public mind is presented by a Cin- 
cinnati paper. A fire occurred last week ina 
printing office adjoining concert room, in which 
latter there were seated one thousand persons. On 
the alarm of fire they never started. On the con- 
trary, the concert went on, without noise or inter- 
ruption, to the end. A year ago, this would 
have been impossible. A fi-e so near wou'd have 
disperted the whole audience. The building and 
its contents would have been destroyed, and pro- 
bably the adjacent ones either consumed or se- 
riously injured. ‘As it'was, however, in less than 
half an hour from the time the alarm was first 
given, the flames were entirely subdued. The heat 
was sufficient to melt the types on the imposing 
store. Sv complete'was the confidence of the en- 
gineers in charge of the department, that hardly 
anything was allowed to be removed from the 
lower stories, and much loss and des:ruction was 
thus saved. 

We notice that some of the most prominent and 
intelligent gentlemen connected with the fire de- 
partment regarded, with deep interest, the opera- 
tions of Mr. Shawk’s engine, and, from the expres- 
sions of opinion, the general impression among 
them was, that the sieam fire engine would be a 
powerful and useful aid to the fire department of 
this city. 


= coma 

SUPPLEMENT to an Ord apduce ap- 

roved October 3d, 1854, entitled ** An Ordizance 

grgtn king the Department for supplying the City with 
Water, ‘ ' 

. The Select and Common Councils. of the city 
of Pi aphia do oninae thet all Water Rents shall be 
payable to thé Register of Water Rents. at his office, an- 
nually, in advance, on the second Monday in January; 
and upon ail water rents unpaid upon the first day of 
April in any year, there shall be charged the sum of five 

er centum, and upon all rents unpaid on the first day of 
Suly iu.any yeur, there shall be charged an additional 
sum ¢f ten per centum. And if any such rent, with the 
said additional charges, shall remain unpaid on the first 
day of September, in any year, the said Register shail 
notify the Chief Engineer of the water works of the name 
of such delinquents, who shall cause the ferrules of all 
such delinquent water tenants to be detached from the 
pipe of ¢ nduit, and suit be instituted for the recovery. of 
such rent;-and after such ferrules shail have been de- 
tached, the water shall not again be supplied or furnish - 
ed to the said premises,except upon payment ot all ar 
rears of water rent, and the sum of two doilars for ex- 
Penses incurred, and a a notice containing the first 
section hereof hall be left upon the premises. 

Section 2, The said Register shall cause notice to be in- 
serted in two or more of the sayy newspapers ofthe city, 
and published in posted handbilis, of the time and place 
when and where the water rents are payable, and the 
penalties for delay in, and for the non payment thereof. 

Section 3 ‘The water tenants of:he city shall be charged 
for the water for the year 1855 at» the same rate tney 
were respectively charged for water for the year 1854; but 
all permits issued for the year 1855, shall be charged at 
the rates of the corporation of ti erMayor, Aldermen and 
citizens of Philadelphia, for the year 1854. 

Section 4, [hat the tenth section of the ordinance to 
which this isa suppiement, be and the same is hereby re- 
Penasted into an Ordinasre a hue ity of Philadelphia, 

28) er, A. + 
the 26th day of Desem' te ie DIEHL, 


- t of Common Council. 
~7- Proton ENE VERREE 
President of Select Council. 
LOOX, 
care ohio tated sich 
Approved the at a da: of erent Anno Domini one 
Dearged eight — i. T. CONRAD, Mayor. 


whe nn Soe. * 


AON ARDWANATD -- ~- 
The West Philadelphia: ‘Water-Works.—In the® 
report of the sapere of City Councils; pub- 
lished in your paper of Friday segrning a partial 
extract is made from the report-of Mr. Graff, on 
the Twenty-fourth Ward Water-works, which is | 
| 


rather caleulated to ,seflect upon us as the engi- 
acid We-_would therefore*ask you to add the 
following ex@ract from the same report : | 
Copy from report of Fred. Graff, on the Twenty - | 
fourth Ward. Water-works, made to Councils : 
Nov. 2, 1854:—It is but due to the engineers and i 
contractors who designed and are erecting the | 
work to say, ‘that the stand-pipesystem is not the j 
one originally proposed by them, (as will be seen | 
from the printed report of the joint Special Com- 
mittee now before you,) but was adopted as an ex- 
ient only. Very respectfully, 
Lage : ~3 pia k inne & TRogtTerR, 
27 Engineers and Contractors. 


tS Lemon Hite" lew EDGELY Park.—The 
citizens of Philadelphia are under. great obliga- 
tions to Mr. Frederick Graff, for his very neat 
“Plan of Lemon Hill and Sedgely Park, Fair-  _corenm-rusisicssmneemesneoeceruecsareeremnemeeraneet 


mount, and adjoining property.”? The improve- | ap OW -6 For the Daily Pennsylvanian. 


ments of which these exceedingly picturesque and Hereditary Oftices. : 
delightful localities are susceptible, we may call | “None die---and few resign. 


: , Messrs. Epirors:—It may not ‘be deemed 
more particular attention to hereafter. singular that I am one of tinge old fashioned re- 


from ‘* Notes on Ame rica,—bya British | 
es 3 Traveller.” 
“On walking through the ion iladelphia 
| so. the Hotel: the city appeared too formal. The 
| streets are built at right angles, those parallel. to 
‘the river being called by numbers, first, second, 
and soon; and those intersecting -them, by the 


a 
I 


“A 


names of various trees as Chestnut-street, &o.— | 


There are some squares, one of whieh, Washing- 


ton, is a fashionable promenade in the evening; and 
here again the Ladies excited my admiration. Some | 
of the trees here have beautifal flowers, as large as | 


our horse chestnuts, but more elegant. No per- 
son, not even children, walk off the gravelled walks 
upon the grass; and this forbearauce, so unusnal 
| with us, I found general in theStates. In fact, re- 
spectable society is very orderly, and the lower or- 
ders appeared to be less addictetl to blackguardism. 
‘In general the trees by the causeways, which are 


_ paved with brick, are of recent planting. The streets 


are wretchedly paved; at the crossings they are ac- 
; tually dangerous. On a little acquaintance I began 
| to like the town; it has a quiet respectable appear- 
| ance, quite sober as compared with New York, and 
| is one that I should prefer to reside in. 

“I spent a day in driving round the neighbour- 
hood of the city, very much to my satistaction; 
there is an unusual number of public buildings in 
proportion to the magnitude of the city, and it 
brought to my mind similar appendages to the 
town of Bedford. 

The first, the most beautiful and most uséful pub- 
lic works, are the water works at Fatmount. Here 
the river Schuylkill, about 900 feet wide, has been 
dammed across and led into a mill race 90 feet wide, 
where, by a simple process, it raises its own water 
into reservoirs 102 feet high, being 56 feet above the 
highest land in the city. “The expense of (cing this, 
the works being finished, is only four dollars a-day 
for raising 1,250,000 gallons of water; thus adminis- 
tering to the health, eomfort, and luxury of the city 
ata most insignificant rate. Whilst there are so 
many fine situations for taking advantage of water 

| power, steam engines are not required; it is caleula- 
ted the same qnantity of water could not be raised 
by steam under 206 dollars per day. 

The race admits 6$feet breadth, and six feet deep 
of water, or 40) square feet of water. 
three wheels, one of 15 feet, and-two of 16 feet 

| diameter, each raising about a million and a half 
gallons in 24hours. Qune of the reservoirs contains 
three millions of gallons, another four millions, and 
at the tine of my visit other reservoirs were form- 


:ing. The quantity of iron pipe used is 35,205 feet. | 


I have understood in England that the projector and 
planner was an Englishman, and that the pipes were 
-also. sent from England; however this may be, the 


“only part acknowledged as English is a small pro-« 


aes of theiron pipes. I met with Mr Graff, the 
nspector, and was much pleased with his urbanity. 
and explanations upon such points as I questioned 
him on. He was particularly earnest in his inquiries 
about the Thames Tunnel; this curiosity about, and 
interest in its success, is usual every where abroad, 
and it is greatly to be lamented that there has not 
been sufficient public spjrit to carry it through.— 
Now that it is completely stopped, and that the origi- 
nal subscribers must have made up their minds to a. 
total loss, it seems strange that no new company has 
started up to purchase the concern at some very low 
rate, and finish it,as the half of the distance is got 
| through. The practicability is ascertained, and so 
great a part of the expense already paid for, that it 
might appear to effer a fair object for specalation. . 
he buildings and works at Fair mount are ex- 
cellently executed, and in good taste. J had some 
fears that a trumpery Frenchified style was usurp- 
| ing the place of a simpler and better one; but on 
this head Mr. Graff satisfied me. It is intended to” 
apply the income arising from thesé works to the 
general expense of the city; indeed it is thought that 
it will be fully equal .to liquidate all the old city 
rates, 

The neighbourhood of the works and views on 
the Schuylkill are beautiful. I one day took a trip 
up the river in a small steambout, a erazy, danger- 
ous looking vessel, built? on a peculiar plan, without 
timbers, and her paddles behind, with boards over 

; them to prevent a swell, they dip into the water 
| quite straight. She was intended for the canal.— 

‘oth sides of the river are beautiful, very much in 
English style, something like the river near Mate 
lock, and adorned with gentlemen’s seats in excel- 
lent taste. ‘Lhe first howse is a Mr, Pratt’s, where 
isa superb garden, the finest in the United States; 
it may be almost considered as national. It is 
said that Joseph Bonaparte offered 90,000 dollars for 
the place. The river, as far as I went, was beautiful, 
and rendered picturesque by the remains of factories 
in ruins, the damming of the water having destroy- 
ed the falls by which taey were worked; and a stone 
bridge also in ruins having been swept away bya spring 
freshet. The Water Company pureliased the water 
right for 150,000 and no surface water is allowed to 
run into theriver for several miles. The laws re- 
specting cleanliness and purity of the water are very 
severe. It would be well if some similar rogula- 
tions were adopted with regrard to the Thames. Mr. 
Graff had read with interest the Report on the 
Water of the Metropolis. Good sites for building 
might still be purehased on the river side, at from 
‘40 to 140 dollars:per acre. 1 went-as fur as Manay- 

‘with, formerly un Indian village, bat now a town of 
factories, some of them very extensive, ”- 


ee 


There are | 


publicans, who regard a rotation in office as indi- 
Cative of a disposition to preserve the purity and 
freedom of our institutions from the reprehensi- 
ble custom which characterises the tenure of office 
among monarchical forms of government. The 
illustrious Washington himself, was foremost in 
the expressions of his sentiment« of disapproba- 
tion of a hereditary tenure of place, which it is 
well known leads too often to abuse and corrup- 
tion, and is frequently subversive of those dear 
bought principles for which our venerated fore- 
fathers so nobly contended during that momen- \ 
tous period—which laid the foundation of our 
‘virtue, liberty and independence.” In fact \ 
there should be no such thing among ws, as an 
hereditary office; and consequently, in the needed 
reform which our new City government have pro- | 
mised, it is earnestly to be desired that particular 
care will be exercised in the selection of faithful 
and efficient officers. to conduct the several heads of 
the Department organized by the City Councils, 
who shall be in every respect free from this charge. 
In making this allusion, no reference is intended 
to those who hold tenure for the first time under 
the present City government, although in the 
hasty organization of several of the Departments, 
several individuals managed by their adroit po- 
litical manceuveres not only to retain place, but in 
some instances succeed in promoting themselves to 
other and more lucrative positions, from which it 
is time they were ousted, and individuals chosen 
instead, who are in every respect equal in point 
of capacity, and much better entitled to the posi- 
tions which these place-men fill. This doctrine 
will hold good among Whigs, Democrats, and 
Know-Nothings. It is idle to suppose for an in- 
stant, that the whole generation of an individual 
shall retain office, simply because some fancied 
merits characterised the deceased progenitor, and 
for which he was amply remunerated—that could 
have been done by others equally as well as him- 
self. had the opportunity presented itself. . 

These preliminary events induces us to point |. 
out a few office holders, for whom personally we 
entertain a kind regard, but who appear to 
cling with adesperate pertinacity to the several 
situations which they now hold by ancient usages, 
particularly as their retention would be much 
“more honored in the breach than in the obser- 
vance.’ ‘Lhe recent wordy message of the Mayor 
has already deprecated the number of the Depart- 
ments, several of which he states, could be merged 
into one—and in pursuance of his suggestions I 
hope that the present Councils will carry out the re- 
form therein indicated, which so far as the sincerity 
of the Honorable official is concerned, means little 
or nothing. ‘To begin then:—Our Crty Commts- 
stoner has held office, until he has actually grown 
grey in the service of the Municipal government. 
The change so far as heia concerned, is too plainly 
indicated to require any comment. He retzres, 
beyond doubt, upon his well earned laurels. That 
however, of the Superintendent of the Water 
Works is deserving of especial notice. The Graeff 
family have held this postfrom time ummemortal, 
Itis strongly hinted that the ‘“Know-Nothings’’ 
intend to fling the present Superintendent for his 
commendable obsiinacy last year, in which he re- 
fused to bow down to their mandates. He, it is 
alleged, openly despises the “Order,’’ and conse- 
quently will not receive their support at the forth- 
coming election. Never mind, he will receive the | 
suffrages of those who entertain the same views as 
himself of this secret proscriptive association. This | 
is well enough, so far as it goes; but Icannot as-: 
sent to the propriety of his retention, particularly | 
as it conflicts with my opposition to hereditary of- 
fice. Let there be other applicants, (both honest 
and capable,) and from the number selest a new 
Superintendent, who Shall abide his day, and the 
rotation here inculcated. The salaries of this De- 
partment from the Chief, to the lowest subordi- 
nate, are entirely too high, and should be razced 
down to a fair compensation. Tho late Councils 
raised the Superintendent’s and Register's sala- 
ries five hundred dollars in one night! This 
was a fearful jump—but as their doom (the Coun- 
cils,) was fixed, they acted like desperate men, , 
not only upon this, but other occasions. Gro. R. 
M’Manon is another of the same class, and has 
grown both insolent and presumptuous. 

The Commissioner of Highways (Mr. Birch,) 
has been fed at the municipal crib for many 
years, and it is time he was permitted to retire to 
his otinm cum dignitate. There are strong in- 
dications that this will be accomplished ,as he has 
rendered himself exceedingly obnoxious. In a 
word, it is earnestly desired that there should be a 
change among these “‘o/d fogies’’—anda thorough 
reform instituted. Retrenchment should be the 
order of the day, and no life offices instituted by 
our people. I will, with your permission, réfer to 
this matter again and more in detail. ARavs. 


We agree with our correspondent Ane@us in 
every suggestion made, except so far as it relates 
to Mr. Grarrr. This gentleman is peouliarly 
fitted for the post he fills, and we doubt much 
whether his place could be filled with another per- 
son, without great detriment-to the city. Mr. 
GRAEFF is a scientific gentleman, educated to the | 
business which he mow superintends, and as a! 
plentiful-and pure supply of water is among our) 
first of wants, nothing should be done by Councils 
to put it in jeopardy. 

Sl 
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The Eriosson.and Her Late Performance. 


ance of thé steamer Ericsson since the, impor- 
| tantalterationsimade*in her. The: following 
4 more*particular account, from the pen “of Mr- 
* Haswell, eigineer, will be read with interest; 
i@Gcl New Yorn, Wednesday, May 30, 1855. 
| 1:—Having, in compliance with your request, 
embarked)on ‘board the steamer Ericsson on the 
28th inst., for the purpose of witnessing the’ per- 
formance of her machinery, and having received 
 authorityfrom you torcontrol, the: operations of it 
in'suchimanner as. I saw fit, for tho purpose of 
advising myself of the consumption of fuel in. her 
furnaces, spéed of vessel, &e,, 1 have now to sub- 
mit to you the following report of my observations, 
and for the purpose of ready comparison and esti- 
mate of the value “of the elements submitted, I 
give the following particulars of hull and machi- 


nery: . 

|. | Hulli—Length of deck, 250 feet; breadth of 
beam,A0 feet; depth-of hold, 27 feet. 
| Draught of Water.—Forward 17 feet 2 inches; 
aft, 16 feet 10 inches, (mean, 17feet.) 

| Coal,and.water-on board, 550.tons. 

| Area of immersed midship section at this draft, 
546 square foet. 

| Machinery—Two inclined engines of direct ac- 
tion; cylinders 62 inches in diameter by 7 feet 8 
inches stroke of piston. ; 

| ead feet'in diameter by 10 feet in 
width. . 

' Botilere—Two'vertical tubular supplied by fresh 
water from the external condensation of steam; 
natural draught to furnaces. 

| Cut-off—Drop-valve' with adjustable” arrange- 
mont set in this experiment at 45-100ths of stroke 
of ‘piston: 

' Dip of watér-wheel blades, 4 feet 6 inches. 

1 | Coal—~Anthracite, Pittston, Bituminous, Cum- 

berland. : 1 

Result of, Eaperiments.—First: Anthracite—At 
sea, May 28th, 1:45 P.M. to 2:15 A. M. 29th, 12 
hours and. 30 minutes, consumed 26,400 lbs.— 
2112 ‘Ybs. per hour, or 94 of a ton (of 2240 Ibs.) 
per hour. : . 

Second: Bituminous—At sea May 29, 2:15 to 
141:30A. M., 9 hours and 15 minutes, consumed 


hour ~ 
| Third: Anthracite—At sea May.29, 11:30 A. M. 
to 1:45 P. M., 2 hours and 15. minutes, consumed 
‘) 48320—1920 per hour, or ‘85.of a ton per hour. 
\ RECAPITULATION. 


1664 Ibs—15,392 tbs. 
sesseelQ20 Ibs— 4,320 Ibs. 


38d— 2 hours 15 minutes 


i 24 

: The total consumption for 24 hours, 20.58 tons. 

| The average pressure of the steam. was 228 lbs. 
per square inch; the vacuum 273 ‘inches, and the 
avorago revolutions ‘of the eugines, 13% per Ininute. 

| The.speed of the vessel as measured by a chip- 
log ‘with 52 fathoms: stray line,- was 11 knots large 
12°83. statute miles-per hour. ; 

| The-fresh' water condengers maintained a uni- 
form vacuiim of 274 inches of a mercurial column, 
| and by atd of an auxiliary distilling vessel more 
water was readily obtained than’ was required to 
meet the less by vents and leaks from the boilers, 
pipes, &o, PAG 4G rt 

With a view to test the codperative qualities of 

the boilers, and at the same time to verify the ex- 
traordinary results here given in ecenomy of com- 
bustion, ‘the water of condesation therefrom was at 
six different poriods measured in a vessel, and the 
supply. was found to reach the unexampled quantity 
of 996 Ibs. per Jb. of Anthracite coal coasumed, 


ment in a marine engine, it could have been ma- 
terially inéreased with better firing of the furnaces. 

/In conclusion it may not be amiss for me to add 
that all the elements of means and results. here 
given were noted by myself*so faras it was practi- 
cable for me to do go, and such as I had to transfer 


casion forsuch’service. I am respectfully yours, 
CHARLES H..HASWELL. 
Ino. B. Krronina, New York. 


a i é 
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| [ye Density oF PopPpuULATION The density 
of population is shown in the following table. Bel- 
gium and England are thus represented as the most | 
populous countries in Europe: 


xhibiting the Population and Number of In- 
cent to eae Square Mile in various Améri- 


in Countries * E 5 
he ool hc he Population. butt 
United States, 219+ 


1612.265 5.31 


CN ee aoe tos BORIS | SI 
Central America, - - 2,049,950 . a 
Brazil - - - 6,065,000 As 
Per LOE! > sop eT DG 488 38 
Russia in Europe, - : pe or Pris nes 
i ad * = Fr} : ’ 

ea tne cw tas cae, OO IO: eeys 

| England, - - 7.17 16,921,888 3m 00 
| Great Britain and Ireland, 27,475,271 220. { 


16,951,187 151.32 | 
14,216,219 78.03 
15,500,000 73.60 
4,645,007 . 15.83 
4,426,202 388.60 


Prussia,. = 
Spain, _ * 


Turkey in Burope, - 
Sweden and Norway, 


oh, toe OO he sa8 


Belgium, - - 8. 
g BF ee? ne 3,473,758 95.14 
ie So 31267,638 259.31 
Denmark, - - 2,296 597 pie Bed 
Switzerland, - - 2,392,740 160-05 

- 998,266 55.70 ) 


Greece, - 


wey We recently alluded to the perform. | 


~~ 


15,390 lbs.—1664 lbs. per hout, or .74 of a ton per 


2112 ths—26,400 Ibs. 


. 46,112 bs] 


and notwithstanding this unprecedented. attain- | 


to the observation of others. were alone confided to | 
|| my two assistants who accompanied me on this oc- 


¢| =A communication vas :presented by Mr. Mar- 


iat : < 
( The Late Thomas Hulme- is) 
(From the Leais#ille Journal.) é 


‘The citizens of Philadelphia bave recently. experience. 
‘- severe loss in the death of Thomas Hulme, known t 
many citizens of Louisville 48 the father of Mr. Joh 


Tiulme, formerly an actiye enterprising resident, Q, 
toi citys uime. wad been ak England, on: the Tih:o 
i; eT at ee atauhis on the 1th 6: 


May, 1855, in the 78th-year ofhis age. His early life. wa 


ergy, superior business abilities, industry and onterpris 
crabied him to abtain an enviable social position and a 
fluent circumstances. He was remarkable for the.practi- 
cal character of his intellect, and he owed bis success t 
the excellent use he made of it. Ho was, ongaged in a 
yariety of onterprises in Philadelphia, and he rarely eve: 
failed in winning the most desirable success in all hi; 
undertakings. He had rare mechanical, and inventive 
powers, and many of the successful parts of some of the 
publig works of Philadelphia are due to.Mr. Hulme’s in- 
yentive genius and practical good sense. Many of the 
exceences of Fairmount Water Works are due to Mr. 
ulme. 
ey number of years ago Mr. Hulme determined to es- 
tablish porcelain and queensware manufactures ia the 
United States, and, as usual, success attendsd his 
efforts. So great indeed was his success that the English 
establishments became alarmed for their American trade, 
fearful that that which walked well in the street might 
run too wellin the race. A combination of the principal 
establishments in England, connected with the Ameri+ 
can trade, was formed for the purpose of crushing this 
rivalry. The potteries of ths establishmeat of Mr. 
| Hulme were conveyed to England, and the English 
| manwfacturers made and sent similar goods over to Ame- 
rica, Which they sold below cost, until they succeeded in 
breaking down the American establishment. e 

When the removal of the obstruction at the Falls to the 
bavigation of the Qbio was determived upon, by the con- 
struction of the Louisville and Portland Canal, Mx. Hulme 
became the life and coul of the enterprise, It was mainly 
due to his exertions, his reputation and his influence 
that his friends in Philadelphia embarked in the under- 

‘taking. The enterprise was projected on too small a 
scale, bak when tt was projected it was considered vast 
enough for the developments of a century. Those who 
undertook the scheme had but little idea of the creative 
energies of the power they were calling into life. The 
past tonnage of the Ohio have but little indication of the 
expansive force this canal was to give its future. The 
steamboat Homer, of that day, wa3 considered the ultima 
thule of Western boats in the way of magnitude, and the 
size of the locks was determined by that boat. Bat it 
was a great work and has performed a mighty mission in 
its time for the commerce of the Ohio. : 

‘And it is not claiming too much to say that the Louis- 
ville and Portland canal owes its existence to the influ- 
ence, efforts, and energies of Mr. Hulme. His far- 
reaching sagacity foresaw the success of the enterprise, 
aud his brother capitalists had unlimited confidence in 
his judgment and reliability. When want of funds-had 
paralyzed the movements ef the enterprise, Mr. Hume 
was able, by the confidence reposed in him, to command 
the means; and he had the power to foreclose a mortgage 
on the work, and grasp this magnificent domain. But 
he recognized its public character and patiently waited 
for the developmont of its resources. He lived to sec a 

“ york which he and all others at first regarded as amply 

sufficient for the commerce of the Ohio for a century, 

‘ too contracted for the trade it called into life. Butto 

his segacity, his practical sense, his sterling integrity, 

and his reliability is due the success of the undertaking, 

and his memories deserves to bejgratefully cherished. 
Mr. Hulme was a prominent and useful momber of the 

Franklin Institute, an institution of which every Ame- 

rican citizen should he proud. And in various works of 

, philanthropy for which Philadelphia is justly famed, Mr. 
Hulme was the conspicuous companion of such men as 
the Ranilsons. This good old man, this usefal and 
poblic-episitet citizen, peacefully, calmly, and painless- 

ly surrendered his spirit to his Maker, on the afternoon 

of the 7th of May, in the city of Philadelphia. We ton- 
der our friend, Mr. John Hulme, our sincere condole- 
ments, in his bereavement. 


“ 


= 7 Ea! 
ROPOSALS FOR REPAIR OF TERRACES, 
AND FOR WATER-.WORKS, AT THE 


he Proctor’s Office, until the 19th day 
r the Renewal of the’ Cer 
Weat Lawn of the nivernity Buildings, as 
per pia pos: ion the Proctor. At the 
game time and p!ace roposalas will be 


g 
E 


ived for in- 
ater for the University, and 
n works for the same. Pro- 


For the Terraces cash will be id, and for the | 


Water-works two-fifths cash, and for the remaining 


three fiftes, bonds of the University will be given, | 


payable on st day of July, 1896 
x PRENTIS, Pro3tor, \—_ 
_9623-Stawiwi BES Universite af Viremie ~~ 


—— = an 
A report wae tite from Frederick, ff, a 


Esq., in reference to the condition and availgbitiny >: 
of the water-works. in the Twenty-fourth Ward: j 4 
After giving a minute account of the condition of | 
the works, &c., the report concludes as follows :—-} 
‘©F cannot believe ‘the situation for the machinery, 
to be well chosen,.or yet approve-of the whole dé: | 
| sign of the works, or cousider them as positi¢tcly’ | 
and permanently reliable in their present form, ant + : 
the meclanical execution of some parts of the work 
mfight be beftert, but asa large ainount of money 
| has been expended upon the project, and the cili- 
zens of the ward are anxiously expecting a suppiy 
“of-water from them, and fully believe it to be the 
| policy of the city to have them completed as early 
as possible upon the plan originally proposed, after 
which their positive availability can be secured by 
| the erection of the reservoir. 

From he examination Ihave made, JT am con-~ 
| vinted that the city will be perfectly safe in grant- 
| jag the appropriation of the amount recommended 
by the répott of the joint special committee now 
before you, and I think it very desirable that such 
appropriation should be made as early as possible, 
for every day’s delay at this season is of import- 
anec, as the contractors have much masonry and 
other out-door work to do; which may be retarded 
orlentirels stopped ‘by inclement: weather, pre- 
venting the work being made useful until next 
spring. 

Th reference to the stand-pipe the report states, 
that-this is an exceedingly objectionable feature ia 
the design, and eould not.be. considered a plan to 
bé-relied upon pérmanentlyy although it -may, by 
sttict and> constant attention; be made available, 
whilst the Gemand-for water is Himited~ 

‘A..motion was, made that the report be printed 
(forthe use of members.. Agreed te; : 


i ie 


cast in humble circumstances, but his fine sense,, his en, | 


SIGNING APPLICATIONS FOR Orrick, 


i 


very poor business, for no mater how temp‘ing the’ 
profits may appear, the uncertainties attending the 
holding of the office, and the-natuce of the business 
itself, usually unfitting forever atter the person for 
any enterprising, industrious and seif-relying. occu- 
pation, make it anything but ‘desirable toa man jof 
any energy Of character or active business qualifi- 
cations. Some folks differ from us inopinion apon 
this. subject, of course, or there ‘would“not be so, 
many persons applying for signstures to their appli-- 
cations for public situations, This isa, -matter, 
however, ‘in which there is some abuse which 
ought.to be corrected. Almost the first who are 
applied to for such signatures arethe persons con- 
nected with newspaper offices, on'account of the 
supposed influence which they possess, If the sig- 


nature is given, ard the applicant is appointed on , 


that recommendation, he may be guilty of any im- 
propriety or misdemeanor in office. requiring public 
invesiigation and comment, and yet the newspapers 
whose good-na‘ured kindness led’ them to be se- 
cuced into recommending and endorsing the charac- 
ter ofthe appointed'eré placed in the awkward pre- 
dicam:nt of either confeasing that they had endorsed 
an improper person, or else are obliged to preserve & 
discreet silence when the public interest requires 
that.they sbould speak out boldly in condemnation 
of wrong. I: will.be seen, therefore, that no pub- 
lishérs' ot corductors of newspapers ‘can sign re- 
commendations for office and maintain the inde- 
pendence the public expect» from them, aod this 
ovght to be'a sufficient reason for men of sense and 
delicacy of feeling why they should not be applied 
to forsuch a purpose. They cannot comply con- 

_ sistently with the duty they owe the public. 

/  Butthere is axvother principle of importance to 
the public involved in thia matter. A man finds his. 
own business best conducted when he is left free t > 
choose for himself the persons whom he shall em- 
ploy to sssist him, So it is with the head of any 
public department. Responsible to the people for 
the proper administration of his duties; he should be 
left to the free choied'of his own agen's, unbiassed 
by. considerations.of personal friendships or swayed 
by influential recommendation. Cnoosing for him- 
self, of his OWn Fosponsibility, ho will take care to 
seloct the best talents, in order to justify his own 
judgment. He will thus secure the most competent 
officers for his subordinates, and the public will 


have the most,reliable agents to transact their busi- | 


{ ress. 


iy NY - See 
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SUPREME COURT, April 9.—Justices Wood- 
Mee Pa ward, Knox and Black. 
The ‘list of ‘cases from Chester apd Dglaware 
counties was taken up this mornin, 2R~ 
Schuylkill Navigation Co. vs. Robs$on,£Error 
to Delaware County. This was an action brought 
by Jonathan and. Andrew Robeson, against the 
Schuylkill Navigation Company, to recover da- 
ee ies for injury alleged to be sustained to the land 
and milla of the plaintiffs, situate on Wissahicon 
Creek, by reason of the said Company raising the 
Fairmount Dam. ‘The dam at Fairmount was built 
in the years 1819, 1820 and 1821, by the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, in pursuance of two certain agreements 
‘with the Schuylkill Navigation Co., each of these 
agreements providing for the erection of the dam at 
a given height. 
he first agreement proposed that the dam should 
be the height of White & Gillimgham’s dam at the 
Falls of Schuylkill, and by the second it was made 
eighteen inches higher. Water first flawed over 
the dam onthe 23d of July, 1821. Peter Robeson, 
the father of the plaintiff, instituted proceedings 
against the Schuylkill Navigation Company for 
compersation for the injury done to his water- 
power mill seats and estate on Wissahicon creek, 
y the erection of the dam at Fairmount, as pro- 
vided by the charter of the Company. The matter 
‘was referred to referees, and while Lt was pending 
before ‘the referees, it is alleged that the parties 
agreed to a settlement; the said Peter Robeson, in 
consideration of the sum of $10,500, paid him by 
the City, released to the Navigation Company and 
to the City all claims for damages, costs, &c., 
incurred or suffered by reagou of the erection of the 
said dam. In 1842-43 the dam was rebuilt by the 
city, and in 1846 the Navigation Company raised 
it six inches by means ofa strip of timber fastened 
onthe top. The present suit was brought in 1990, 
the plaintiff claiming damages, not only for the six 
inches strip, which was admitted by the defen- 
dants, but also fur an alleged permanent rise of 
Sevenor eight inches, when the dam was rebuilt, 
and for various alleged temporary raisings of the 
dam, alleged tu have been made between 1834 and 
1842 by means of backing of stone and earth. The 
defendants contended that the dam was rebuilt 
precisely at its original height, and that the back- 
ing placed on the dam when it became old, leaky 
and sunk, merely restored it to its original height. 
They alleged that they paid for all damages caused 
by the dain as originally built in July, 192t, and 
that they had the right to rebuild it to that original 
height without being again liable for damages. 
he plaintiffs deny this, and allege that the pro- 
per level to be regarded, as compared with any 
subsequent higher level, is that of Feb. 19, 1823, 
when the settlement ‘with Peter Robeson was 
made, and not the level-of July 23, 1821, when the 
damage was made. The case was first tried. in 
Philadelphia county, and a verdict was reniered 
for, the oe on, the 28th of: April, 1852, for 
$19,163 19; a writ of error was taken to the Su- 
preme Court, and that verdict was reversec, and a 
Wemire de novo awarded. The case was after wards 
reinoved by the defendants to Delaware county, 
&nd on the 10thof March, 1854, a verdict was ren- 
dered.for the plaintiffs for $20,900, upon which the 
resent ‘writ of error was taken. Argued by Wm. 
M. Tilghman and Wm. M. Meredith for the plain- 
tiffs in error, and by J. W. Biddle, J. Cadwalader 
and Henry J. Willtams for the defendants in error. 
In the Matter of Quakertown Borough—Cer- 


nea 
for public office, as 8: general, rule, We. think, is 


pave ieIt between ‘the two eylifiders ;an- 
cus cylinder’ of boiler iron; btoged, ae OnE bee 
end bya =. Opening upwards, and is attached to 
1 Leip Taree Coline eee, box.on the 
t ge cylinder. e ce i 
filled with water, and forms a wate 
cut friction. The piston-rods attached to the cy- 
inders are connected with cranks to the engine 
and from the ‘upper edge of the outer cylinders’ 
pipes conduct the gas into the wet lime washers or 
purifiers. There are two sets of wet lime puri- 
fiers, each 5 feet in diameter. 
cylindrical boxes enclosed at the 


fantry: The Mivie rifle, however, ‘and, indéed, 

many other vatieties of rifle, are capable of hitting 

@ mark at.eight hundred yards’ distance, and even | 
“more, With greater certainty. than a. musket at a” 
thundred-yards ; and, therefore. long beforea piece 

of artillery could be brought within canister range, 

its horses and ganners would be erippled or killed, 

and the gtn thus rendered ineffective. Hence it 

follows, that since the introduction of the Minie 

rifle the advantages of canister shot are far less 

than they formerly. were .un 


; "Shots and Shells. i og A 

If the-world-wilt govon fighting, we of fhe peace- 
able class may@t least iry-to understand what the 
“Quixotes aré about,” With this view we have in- 
quired curiotsly into the nature of the missiles* 
_ owhithj'with the aid of villagous saltpetre, théy let 
fly at one another; and'the replies we haye received 
‘enable us to give some*account'of those diabolical 
messengers of battle, that ‘*hurtle through the 

| darkened air;?? understhe- name! of shots and shells. 
| "The term shell,in military Janguage, signifies a 


i 


he cé ity bé 3 ay" musket 

‘hollow globe of castiron, thé centre cavity being system. : 4 = r "ene 

* destined to contain.cither gunpowder ‘alone, ora We are now, prepared to.enter upon the consi- BP bieply fill ed dea ts FG lime, pate ‘as enters 
mixture of gunpowder, and. bullets; if.the latter, deration of the shrapnelis, or spherical case-shot. the surface of the liquid. “it is pe ra beneath 
the. shell is termed @ shrapnell, from the gallant Let the reader picture:to himself a common bomb: with it as long as possible, by a hodizontee ue 

CE oe Na manttatlaleie is shell, not filled with powder alone, but with a extending nearly to the sides of the aed blate 


mixturé of gunpowder'and bullets; as many of the 
latter being first inserted as the shell will hold,and 
the gunpowder ;thrown, in afterwards until all the} ¢ 
interstices are filled up. Let. him farthermore 


“shot.? When filled -with gunpowder: alone, it is 
| simply a shell, er octasionally a bomb-shell. 


Tiic, ordinary shell, or, borab+shell ifthe, reader 


pleases, is.n very old invention, dated from at least 


the begiiining of the sixteenth century, and attri- | imagine an instrument of this description 10 be sup- ere are 54 condense 
|; buted eit Petrong Pichabitity’ to the “Venetians, plied with a fuse, and he will have @ true notion o inches in diameter, arranged rb cee ene and 6 
who.employed this missile with great effectagainst the terrible shrapnell-shell, er spherical case-shot. usual manner... The next ip boxes, in the 


their.enemies,.the Turks. Its consti uction 1s suf- 
ficiently simple, consisting as. it does of .aholow 
cast-iron sphere, with an aperture plugged at plea- 
sure, just asa bottle is with a éork. Th= contents of 
this round iron bottleare gunpowder, and the inten- 
tion is, thatat a certain period thé powder shalt 
ignite and burst the shell into fragments, spreading 


body with which it may come in contact. 

When the-sliell is projected from a. pun, and has 
arrived at, or, at any rate very, near, the object, in- 
tended to be struck, the ignition is.accomplished by 
meansiof a ‘contrivance termed the fuse. Now 
every Child who has amused himself” with a squib 
or a blue-light, will easily comprehend ‘the nature 


burning powder or composition not capable of ;ex- | 
plosion, but occupying a certain definite number of 
seconds, before it ¢an reach the internal charge. 
When shells were first introduced, and. for a long 
time subsequently, they were, shot out of short, 
stumpy pieces of artillery denominated mortars, 
At present, they‘are not thus restricted, all but the 
very largest being now shot out of cannons and 


| howitzers—the latter a’ sort of compromise be- 


tween.a, cannon.and a mortar. ‘ er 
It will be perceived that the regulation or timing 

of ‘a°fuse—in other words,- the adjustmentiof its 

length, in such @ way that its fire may commiur- 


which this miseile 1s composed, he wil see that, 
being discharged from acannon, it first travels like 
acommon round-shot; buta certain range having 
been described, and the Durante Tone having ignited 
the gunpowder within, it will burst in pieces, wittr 
all the effect of a camistet shot. The shrapnell, 
‘then, admits of being regarded as a canister- shot 


practice, this apportionment is effected by means of 
a ‘fuse augur’? or borer, which scoops out deter- 
minate lengths of the composition. The effective 
range of, such: shell is very great; they will do 
good execution at one thousand or fourteen hundred 
yards, and are highly dangerous at still greater dis- 


Siill, we must not conceal the fact, that the 
question as to this comparison is still open. The 
Minie rifle has. scarcely been tried in the open field 
of war. During the piogress of the seige of Rome, 
it did good execution against artillery; the Chas— 
‘ seursde Vincennes, armed with the Minie rifle, 
“having kept up such a destructive fire against the 
| Roman embrasures, that the artillerymen could not 
stand to their guns. 

In the open field, it is argued by the opponents 
| of the Mimie rifle, canon would have the advan- 
tage, inasmuch as the latter, instead of being sta- 
tionary, and thus affording a constant mark for the 


From a@ consideration of the various parts of | 


gas from the condensers into 
previous to admitting it j 
Holder Initting it int 
roin the old works, w} y 
years. There are B boxes. nee 
wide and 2feet high.” 
ne meter house is 60 
house, and is 10 feet long in ie 


; deep, with: hydrauli C 
20 inches deep by 6 ‘inches Wide. The wee 
ing the cup, is composed of 22 rows of sheets 


} 

‘ 
cate with the central charge exactly at the proper ' sharp shooters, would be. constantly altering their kept in shape by an angle i each. It was 
instant—is.a matter requiring delicacy of hand, ginwuce, and thus disturbing the aim of the enemy. } 4 cast-iron dems or aprighte: The weep ported by 
much‘ealeulation, and much experience. If explo- No dvubt, the remark has much truth in it—but | ; form of the letter D, cast in five UecHorn OF wane 
si a eee too’ soon, the whole effeet of the how much, only actual practice in the field can de- | 4 each, and bolted together, while & scor, Re ‘ eet 
dines rge is lost; if too late, thén the missile is no termine. The fact, however, is certain, that the | , inches runs the whole depth of the sid e y 10 
etter than a common round shot, Thus, at Wa- general introduction of the Minie and other long: | ¢ admit of loading of the gasholder with 80 as to 
terloo, many of the French. shells did.no further range rifles, will rob canister-shot of much of their | pressure required: Each row o aheeta Bo estes 
harm=than:-bespatter our.troops’ with. dirt, on ac- * lerrors; indeed, some experienced men urge the to- | j, 54 distinct pieces, and the section 1848 sh ma ains 

pint of the great length of theirfuse. The shells, tal abandonment of the latter in favor of the shrap- | , ‘he crown of the upper Bection is rice = 

fai to'explode iu the air, fell and buried them- nell shells; the fuses.of which can now be regu- No. 12 sheet-iron, laid in 16 circles, with Wage 
selyes.in the ground, where finally bursting they lated with such accuracy, that their explosion at of 2000 sheets. It is supported by & king post of 
spouted up torrents of mud; and that was the ex- any given distance, compatible with their range, | 1 boiler iron,7 rings of angle and bar.iron, and 24 
tent of the damage tlicy effected... may be absolutely depended upon.—Chambers be trusses of round and. square ironifrom x to 14 
Perhaps, now,: the reader will ask how the fase, \Tournal. fa | inches thick. The trusses contain 2678 ee: 


is lighted. Why, by the blast of the gun itself—— 
although fhe discovery that it might thus be lighted 
was the result of accident. Tor 4 long time subse- | 
quent to the introduction of shells, the fuse had to 
lighted asa. preliminary .operation—a perilous art- 
rangement; for if the gun missed fire, woe to the 
gunner 1" : ioM) 

Many attempts have béen made, within the last 
few years, to effect the ignition of shells without 
the aid of fuse—that is to say to ignite them on the 
principle of the percussion cap; and if) this could 
be accomplished, they would acquire a great ac- 
cession of power for many special purposes. Many 
cases may be imagiced in which a shell-of this kind | 
would possess & manifest advantage over the com- 
mon sort; for example, when brpuan to bear-upon 
ships. The mere bursting vf a shell.near. a ship is 
not necessarily attended with serious consequences; 
but the great peint to be achieved would be the ex-— 
plosion at the very moment of the contact. © The 
explosion.of so large a quantity of gunpowder upon 
or Within,a ship’s timbers, would be,pioductive of 
an effect so easy to understand, that it meed not be 
described. ‘Fhis' constnmation is scarcely likely 
when shells with fuses are employed, seeing that 
the very force of concussion las a tcondency to ex- 
tinguish the fuss, to;say nothing of the chances in + 
favor of a shell’s bursting before it arrives in dan- 
gerous propinguily to the ship. 3 \ 

All attempts to apply the percnssion principle to | 
shells haye, so far as relates to artillery, been furile.: | 
if the problem of rifling the bore of cannon, how- 
ever, was solved, there would be no cifficulsy ia 
the case; for these projectiles, as a matrer of cu- 
‘Tiosity,; have been frequen'ly shot from rifled small 

arms, and have exploded op striking their cbject, 
with almost unfailing certainty. " : 
Having described the ordiaary; shell, it might 
seem natural that we should proceed at once to the 
shrapnel]; but’ certain reasons, the nature of waich 
will be presently evident, induee us to preface that 
| description with some notice of canister-shot. 
| Has the reader ever seen a tin case of preserved 
rovisions? No doubt he. has; and he will there- 
ore be at no loss to understand the nature of the 
|, canister-shot. » Instead of a mere.tin plate, let him 
imagine one of sheet-trhn; instead of dainty pro- 
visions, let him fancy the ease stuffed full of ‘small 
iron bails, Something larger thad musket balls; and 
he will then have.a good notion of canister-shot. 
Now the sheet- iron canister, although quite strong 
| enough to withstand all the knocks, bumps and other 
disturbing contingencies of transport, is by no means 
strong enough to withstand the explosive force of 


bullets, Which are then scattered just like a, charge 
of small shot. The devas! ating eflect of this projec- 


tile may be-réadily imagined; but its range is inpig- 
nificant. Perhaps adistance of three handred yards 
may be considered the most effective. Many of us 
have, doubtless, heard the assertion made, that a 
musket will kill a man when fired at the distance of 
a mile; nor, perhaps, is the assertion incorrect, if we 
make! one) trifling (proviso; namely, that. the man 
aimed ut be hit. But thedifective rangeof a musket is 
| _searcely more than a hundred yards ; that 18 to say, 
\if a musket, properly '¢] teed, screwed in a viee 
for the purpose of maintaining its exact line of aim 
' pointed at a target, a: yacd square, anda hundre 
yarde distant, be. fired: many times sin. succession, 
the target. will be invariably hityalthough not by 
yy means in the same spot. At a distance’ of six 
{ hundred or seve “hundred: yards‘the ballet might 
be deflected to. the excent.ofja hundred yards in any 
direction ; and-at the distance.of.amile its deflec- 
tion would be so.great.asto.go beyond calculation. 
| Nothing like-aceuracy of arm; we repeat; can be 
‘depended. upon with the, musket beyond the dis- 
‘tance of Muhdeed yards. “From a Consideration 
‘of this circumstance, it follows that artillerymen, 
with comparative impunity) may discharge canis- 
ter-shot: against: a: platodm-of: musket-arm<7 * 


| main, which now connects With the old works in 


| high inside to the top of the gutter cornice. There 


| roof, which is supported bya light iron truss work, 
| is covered with slate. 
‘ing is a porch 25 feet square, designed for. en- 


| 204¢ feet wide and 10} feet high, and contains 


| With hydraulic mains 16 inches wide, and 16 inches 
| high, also of the Dform. Each sett of 12 beds, 1s 


| furnished witha pair of 14 in. washers, arranged 


| ble to make the change on the score of economy. 


| bed has its independent chimney, a plan which has 


| chimney not, repaying its cost of*erection. 


Philadelphia, Thursday, Nev. 16, 185422» 
Pik! Betts Sabena oi Sie lat be ea A 


LOCAL AFFAIRS293 
The New Gas Works.—The new works in the 


First Ward (late Passyunk) are so nearly com- 
pled, that by the first of December they will be 
entirely finished and ready for the manufacture of 
gas. The ground owned, by ‘the city 1s about 74 
acres, witha front on the Schuylkill of 1500 feet, 
400 feet of ve has been improved with a sub- 
stantial wharf; the lower end beginning at the 
point where the Passyunk road strikes the river. 
‘The works were commenced in July, 1851, and 
since that. period have progressed whenever the 
weather was fit, under the superintendence of Mr. 
John C. Cresson, Chief Engineer, and his able as- 
sistants, Dr. C.M. Cresson and Alexander Massey. 
In the summer of 1852, the laying of the 20-inch 


Market street, was commenced, andon the 24th 
day of August last was completed. The length is 
18,730 feet, or upwards of 314 miles. The other 
buildings required for the manufacture of gas are 
all finished, and the interior arrangements nearly 
so. They have been erected with. much care and 
in the most substantial manner. The retort house 
especially is an object of much interest. It is built 
of a gray cast of stone, 250 feet- long, 50 feet wide, 
56 feet. high to the peak of the roof, and 28 feet 


are 48 gothic “windows, each 12 feet high, in it, 
constructed of cast-iron frames, and with the 
gutter cornice and adornments above and below it 
of iron ore, painted to represent a gray stone. The 
On each side of the build- 
oe and for shelter for the workmen from the 

eat. 

As yet but one retort bench has been constructed 
—on the east end of the house. This is 107 ft. long, 


ceils for 72 retorts, three on each bed. ‘The retorts 
are 9 feet long, 20 inches wile and 15 inches high, 
of the D shape, 15 inches longer than those ordina- 
rily in use. ‘They are connected in the usual way, 


nia, such as are now used, if it is deemed advisa- 
A novel feature in the bench of retorts is, that each 


been found cheaper in the erection of works. and 
more favorable to the heating of the apparatus than 
to employ independent draughts for each—the 
smal! additional force of draught given by a tall 
The 
retorts are to be supplied-with coal conveyed to 
them in trucks on a ‘small railway built for that 
purpose, and by the same means the coke will be 
removed. 

The next buildiog into which the gas passes is 
the engine and purifying houses, one hundred feet 
distant, through pipes of ample dimensions. This 
building is builtin the shape of an L, seventy-two 
feet fronton Passyunk road and fifty-two feet de ep. 
The engine room is 30 feet long and 26% feet wide; 
and contains a set of six exhausters, two sets of 
cylinder wet lime purifiers, and a six horse-power 
| vertical engine. Each exhauster consists of a 
cylinder eight feet high, two-and-a-half fect. di- 
ameter,” bolted down upon a heavy bed plate. 
_ Inthe centre rises an inner ,cylinder, 14 inches 
in'diameter and 4 feet high, having-upon its upper 
end a-valve‘opening upwards, the lower end com- 


municating with a pipe leading from: the*retort 
house,-before-referréd to. In the aniular ring or’! 


; the crown of the holder are 6 manhole lates and 2 
honn bts for stand-pipes, with an wise ta of 4 feet. 
ne outer or lower section is 160 feet in diameter, 
pand 45 feet deep, with a cup similar to the upper 
section. The side has also 22 rows (1848 sheets of 
iron) varying in thickness from No. 10 to No, 14 
and -rivitted together like the other. In the two 
£ections, 490,000 pounds of wrought-iron were 
used and 175,000 pounds of cast-iron—total 665,000 
pounds, or nearly 300° tons of iron. There were 
657,934 rivits used in theconstruction of the holder, 
and for the purpose of facilitating the driving of 
them, all the’ holes were bored previous to being 
removed from the manufactory. 

The heavy snow storm of February 20th, 1854, 
or some other unforseen accident, caused the upper 
Section of the gasholder to fall, occasioning a loss 

| of several thousand dollars to the city.; As soon 
after as possible a‘number of: workmen were em- 
ployed to repair the injury, and for thatpurpose all 
the-interior works*were rémsved, as well as the, 
sheets from the top. All of the latter. however, but 
about ba Were found tobe in # Gondition, after 
being rolled, to.be replaced, and a considerable por- 
tion of the. ’truss-work inside, Next week the 
work of repairing the gasholder will be completed 
and ready forthe itroduction of. gas. 

In these new works Philadelphia has a gas- 
works superior to-any~ in the world, and a gas- 
holder’ larger than any eyer before. constructed. 
cite the, gt man er eonetrucked, at the old 

orks, it is on the telescopic principle, and con- 
tains 1,800,000 feet of gas—eight han red thousand 
cule: feef:morethan! the one: at ‘the works at 
Twenty-second arid Market streets,and one million 


cubic* feet miore than: th i 
Lorine boa eal in 
The-works) are ‘supplicd with ter from the 
Schuylkill by a Worthington pump, 10 inch cylin- 
cert which raises the water into a cistetn 50 feet 
igh. ‘ { fg fy 


{ 
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The Gas Works in the, Tala. Mastreee. o7 Spreag 


| Gardei.—We in iri pH se 3 
| ties of ties gage Py gee eatin 
dition. 


My 


, : tere wee two r 
| hobses; one is 190 feet long: by 30 feet wide fufttcon- 
i bi 21 ovens, with 3 retorts in each oven, and the 
io her is 164 feet long’ by 30 feet wide, and contains 
| Fitaceie with 3 Tetorts in each oven, making in all 

«Tetorts. These buildings ate constracted with 


& basenient story iv i 
house, with the meet gush and fitted for a store 


: oe di in.such a manner as to admit the substitution of necessary ventilation to prevent 
gunpowder; hence, nosooner is it discharged froma | aul " : thé ¢oal from taking f roa ven 
« * ; phuric acid washers, for those of salts of ammo- : ug fire, and is capable of hold 
; Cannon, than its walls splitting asddder, linerate the 2 000 tons of coal. ‘Phe roofs’ of these houses ne 


; Coustructed of iron and slate; -and 
; Constr 1 and 3 aré perfect] 
fire- proof, ‘Lwo purifying honses, 54 by 33 feet ia 
the Square, 18. feet high, covered with slate on t 
{ Hines frame of wood, with 4 purifying boxes, 6 by 
! i cet in the square, and three cylinders, 2 feet in 
| tes by 12° feet high, with two jets of water 
| Playing in each. to wash and Scparate the impure 
| Properties from the gas, and 2000'fect of 10-inch 
| pipe, through whieli thé eas passes of is corducted 
| etween the washers .an purifying boxes, which 
gives a sufficient condensing suriace. to mike t 
888 perieetly cool-by the time it gets, in-contatt 
With the lime. Also, 2 station meters-and 2 go- 
forages of sufficient capatity io register and regu- 
| Jate.300,000 teet of gax in OF hours; twoshéds to 
| prepare lime for purifying ‘purposes, “and three 
| pos <ahedan en able,.of holding 4000 tonk of coal; 2 
rhe es of 2400 lbse-eaeh, to weigh the coal for 
charging retorts, arid one large cart scale for weigh- 
Ing coal aud other materials bought forogas pur- 
| peses. Also, a carpenter shop, 18 by 24 feet in the 
Square, 16 feet high;4 storchouse, 16 by 20 feet® 
Baterey 18 feet high, aud I office-nousé, 20 by 40 
‘ - Squares two stories high; 2 telescopic gas—" 
oe ers; 1 of 100: fect ine diameter by 60 feet high 
and.the other of 62 fect in diameter by 40 feet high; 


Lotl ig 2 rs 
wa. eapable-of hoiding 590,600 eubic feet ! 


far and wide, committing sad. devastation, by vir- 
tue of their projectile doh in addition hover intend«d to take effect at fk ety long Tange j ee inte’ far site pipe is 16 feet in Wiamon venir ate 
the ignited gunpowder sets fire to any combustible | the greatest nicety is required in apportioning the ; 8 meter 11 feet 4 inc in di ) 0 

. whic effective length of the fuse at that cistance. In inches lon nches in diameter, and 11 feet 2 


of a fuse, which is a hollow cylinder of wood or | tances; thus, as it would seem, banedthy Ae artil- sions as that above described besides ¢ 
metal, stuffed. hard with a. comparatively slow- | lery a preponderating advantage over the Minie rifle. square, now in u , e8 two of 5 feet 
etal, | ya prep 4 ig holder i 100 fut a at the old works.:: The gas- 


T i ; 
he setts now in place have been removed 


were used several 
each 15 feet long,.5 feet 


yeach, 12 inches in | 
to the gasholder and to the 20 


HOw hig their financial con-., 
ent a deseription of the / 


' most carefully guarded aud foreverkept frea) from 


‘mating this measure, will, we are convinced, be 
| cheerfully borne by our citizens, who have ever 


| ing water from impurities, but furnish the cijizens 
| with a large, elegant and central public Park, 
| abounding -in natural beauties, with extended 


Lemon Hitu.—The following petition, sign 
ed by upwards ‘of five hundred of our most re- 
spectable: citizens, has been sent to Councils. 
It expresses the sentiments of a very large par- 
tion of the community, on 
To the Select and Common Council of the City of 

Philadelphia: 

The undersigned have noticed with great plee- 
sure in the published proceedings of Councils, thas 
initiatory steps have been taken to dedicate Lemor 
Hill to public use asa Park. In connection with 
this méasure, there is a matter of much importance 
to the citizens, to which we now most respectfully 
ask the attention of Councils. _ It will be recollect- 
ed that the Lemon Hill Estate was purchased in 
1843 by the Councils of the late City of Philadel- 
phia, on the recommendatiow; among other», of the 
Philadelphia College of Physicians, with the para- 
mount object of securing the Reservwirs at Fair- 
mount, as far as possible, from contamination. To 
protect the Forebay from those impurities likely to 
find their way into the river, from factories and 
other buildings to which this land might in time be 
appropriated if not secured by the City, was a sub- 
ject which earn stly engaged the atterzion of those 
having the healtu, !appinoss ard yr sperity of the 
citizens at heart. The result of thas con sideration, 
is that our citizens have rested satisfied tiat the 
water used for drinking and domestic put puses, has 


remained free from taint, and that a nob te tract of 


beautiful land is about{to be appropriated for the 
use of the people of the present and fature genera- 
tions. 

Since the date of that purchase, the districts bor- 
dering on Lemon Hill, have increasid with rapid 
strides, and buildings have already reached the 
borders of the river. Additional works have also 
been erected a short distance above L pmon Hill to 
supply the late districts of Spring Garden and 
Penn with the Schuylkill water, and ite City has 
caused new reservoirs to be constructet. 

In view of theincreasing population of our City, 
and the imperious necessity of supplyimg all por- 
tions of our citizens with water as pure as our ut- 
most care and foresight may be able to iurrnish, we 
are convinced thatthe river front from the Fore- 
bay at Fairmount, to a point above the Spring 
Garden Water Works, should by all means be 


all buildings calculated to injure the water. To 
accomplish.this important object would be attend- 
ed with a comparatively trifling outlay of maney, 
and the undersigned therefore earnestly hope sthat 
Councils will give their attention to the subject be- 
fore it shall be too late. Between the Forebay:and 


Lemon Hill, lies.a-small strip of ground now ap- |: 


propriated to uses which we consider prejudicial, 
and between the Lemon Hill tract and the grounds 
of the Spring Garden Water Works, lies a piece of 
land with an extensive river front, and through 
which Girard Avenue will soon be opened; these 
two parcels of land are of incalculable value to the 
City in connexion with the Water Works above and 
below them. The purchase of these two piaces 
would be the means of uniting the grounds now 
owned by the City, in an unbroken stretch of lamd, 
giving a clear and unobstructed river front extend- 
ing from Fairmount to the Spring Garden Water 
Works, and thus ‘affording protection to the water 
for come distance above the curve in the river. 

At the same time the City will be provided with 
a most valuable and elegant tract of undulating 
land, more suitable than any that can be named 
for the purpose of a public Park—a project much 
desired by large numbers of our citizens. 

The undersigned are fully aware that in the pre- 
sent condition of the city finances, the utmost cau- 
tion should be used in the public expenditure, but 
the vast importance of the proposed measure, to the 
health and prosperity of the city, compel us to ask 
the serious attention of Councils to the subject 
while it is in the power of the city to secure the pro- 
perty unincumbered with buildings of any value. 

The really-small outlay necessary for .consum- 


shown themselves willing to meet whatever expen- 
ditures may be considered necessary for measures 
of a sanitary character. Tha recent calamity at 
Columbia, should admonish us to be ever alive to 
the importance of giving our watchful attention to 
those fountains from which we draw health and 
happiness or disease and deatih. 

But when we reflect that the measure we propose, 
will not only be the means of protecting our drink- 


lawns, groves, and water scenery, easy of access 
from all parts of our extended City, we are led to 
believe the purchase now recommended, and the 
dedication of the whole connected tract from Fair- 
mount to the northern limits of the grounds of the | 
Spring Garden Water Works, to the public use for-. 4 
ever, will be hailed with heartfelt pleasure by all: 

classes of our citizens. , pee. 


dl 


PLEASURE-SHARINGS; 
Or, Clippings, for the Reader, from our Personal 


Correspondence. ‘ 
30-27 


[From our brilliant friend La Mogurvse we 
have a letter, mainly in answer to some queries 
of our own as to the art and mystery of Saorpina 
—s0 well done that we will give it the conspic- 
| WOninees of a separate article. It will amuse 
‘much, and perhaps instruct more. After an 
| introductory sentence or two, she thus writes —] 
| * * “But how Iam running on! And not 

“ giving you a word of statistics as to the shop- 
“* ping about which you propose to * institute an 
“enquiry.” I scarce see how I am to approach 
‘the subject. It is not altogether a «branch of 
“ industry,’ with me, for it, sometimes, I am free 
“ to say, covers what mamma calls my ‘course 
“of proceeding.” But beaux do not every day 
‘* «stand treat’ at Maillard’s, and so I do some- 
“times escape the perils of confectionary, and 
“ *shop and come right home,’ as bid. Exem- 
“ plary as that is, however, I should be worthier 
“ of whoever is to have me, if I were giving the 
“time toa book. ‘There are better influences, 
‘‘on the mind female and youthful, than the 
‘* shopping and champagne numbered at present 
“among our daily trials. Is it not wonderful 
“ what angels of mothers we become, through it 
‘all! Of course you love us, cr I should re- 
“commend to you earnestly to strive to do go. 
“But ‘theshopping.’ Well, itis very various, 
*‘eveninthesame family. There is Miss ’ 
‘* who dresses ‘ within an inch of her life,’ while 
«her mamma (once a belle, too!) is one of your 
“‘friend’s ‘seventy-five dollar’ annuals, the 
“* paps’s income not being eapable of two such, 
“ ¢with illustrations.’ One shops at Stewart’s, 
«the other in parts unknown. We know two 
‘ or three families of girls who all dregg alike, 
‘and that savestime. Itis the customin Paris, 
‘¢ though I have heard it objectéd to as & parade 
‘of family affection, or as looking like getting 
‘© goods cheaper ‘by the piece.’ Amore common 
“‘ economy is to have a sort of primogeniture of 
“< gplash, only one daughter ‘going out? for the 
“‘ winter, and the others ‘in delicate health.’ 
«* And then some’s mammas are very vague myths 
« —supposed to be insane or paralytic or pain- 
“fully disfigured with the small-pox—-and, as 
« these girls consequently accept of the chape- 
“‘roning of other girls’ mammas, the family 
“ expenses are a one-thousand-dollar mamma 
“less. One of my best dressed acquaintances 
«makes shopping a ‘kitchen duty.’ Arrayed 
‘like a maid-of-all-work, she Sally’s forth under 
“a green veil and with all her money in gold 
« and silver, naturally expecting to make better 
‘* bargains where rents are cheaper and the 
‘specie in full view. She is thought to dress 
“ from Paris, yet she gets her bonnets made in 
** Division street, her ribbons from the Bowery 
‘and her dresses in Canal street. What she 
“ costs, per annum, I do not know, but probably 
“her husband gets the worth of his money. 
“Just now we are in the millinery Sabbath, 
“between winter bonnets and spring bonnets, 
« and I must write of shopping rather historically 
“ —three weeks, at least since I bought anything 
**momentous. You ask about the ‘amount of 
** time and thought’ bestowed onit. For ‘Spring 
“ shopping,’ it takes pretty much all of a woman’s 
“both. Those light silks and gay bonnets, if not 
“ being all day turned over and tried on are being 
‘all day talked of, and even scandal has such a 
“‘ suspension of hostilities during that season, 
“as to suggest the millennium to those who do 
“not know how otherwise to account for it. 
The average of positive ‘shopping-time,’ is 
“probably three hours a day. Ladies take it 
“ so differently, however! My friend Miss 
“sits down with her memorandum book and 
« pencil and makes out a regular programme of 
“where she is to go and what to get, and simply 
‘‘followsit. Pretty Miss , on the contrary, 


. makes a day’s dawdle of it. She wants per- 


“haps a coquettish breakfast dress of some 


{‘‘simple cashmere. She begins at Hearn’s, and 


“« gets spread upon the counter everything he 
“can possibly show her of the kind. After a 
** complete inventory of his goods, she goes out 
«* with her usual phrase, ‘I think Pll look a little 
* further,’ and proceeds to air, ina similar man- 


i‘ ner, the cashmeres and patiences of Arnol‘p 


“Peck and Stewart, returning, very likely, to 
‘« the first piece she looked at, with ‘I’ve earried 
«that in my eye all the morning.’ She loves 


‘« shopping as she does her life; possibly because 
‘ it keeps her fibs in practice, as her cheapening, 
is highly imaginative. There is no silk at 
‘Stewart's for two dollars a yard) than which 
‘she has not seen a ‘finer and better at Ar- 
“ nold’s’ for a dollar and ahalf,etc., etc. Then 
* there is Mrs. » who has lived in Paris 
“and can find ‘nothing worth looking at, in 
“ this semi-civilized country.’ Butshe does look 
“at everything, and decries everything, and’ in 
“such a loud voice that Stewart would probably 
‘* make a discount even on her semi-annual bill 
* of a thousand dollars, not to have her frighten 
“ off his other customers. 


« 

“Shops have no ‘attractions o=8 shopping,’ 
“Tfancy. There is little or no conversation 
‘there, between ladios, except about what is 

| ‘fon the counters, and as if is etiquette for gen- 

a tlemen to take leave of us when wé enter a 

| shop, there is no ‘carrying on the war over 
‘* the calicoes.’ Itis quite as serious'a place as 
‘a church, I think; for we seldom get up the 
‘‘steam for each other to smile-heat, and 
‘* money-spending is among a woman’s gsinceri- 
‘‘ ties and solemn responsibilities. Some ladies 
“have quite different manners there; crowding 
‘* other ladies and talking with coarse energy 
“to clerks, when they are the souls of soft 
“‘ courtesy in society, Acquaintances are never 
“made over mutual goods, I fancy. Ladies 

‘*‘ might converse half a day over new shawls 
‘without any recognition elsewhere. As to 
‘the ‘trouble we give to clerks, and their 
‘opinions of customers, I do not suppose a 
‘lady thinks more of such overseeing and 
“ overhearing, than of a door-handle’s opinion 
“as to being once or twice turned before open- 
“ing the duun abit makes us think: A 
“tomatons, though I suppose they are human 
‘cand are seen somewhere else sometimes | by 
<« somebody. . wee 

“To me, shopping is purely detestal 
“«gannot reconcile the valué put upom five mi- 
“ nutes of my time given to an admirer, and two 
“hours spent in just matching aribbon. Hither 
“¢ the beau or the ribbon is a mistake. I should 
‘“< like to be dressed, like the hills about Idle- 
«« wild, twice a year, (the snow-white dress for 
“ gummer, a8 a difference of taste merely,)— 
‘‘ the millinery spontaneous, and fashion altoge- 
‘thera matter of almanac. If the bills could 
“be got rid of, by evaporation and the falling 
‘¢ of leaves, of course even that return to nature 
“also ould not be objected to by the refined 
‘“‘mind. Shops have but two pleasant uses for 
«‘me—places into which I can turn to get rid of 
‘¢9, tiresome acquaintance, and refuges on cold 
« days, where I can vary my walk by stepping in 
“and standing over the hot-air flues as forti- 
«tude requires. If they would but unite pic- 
« ture-galleries with the Broadway shops, giv- 

| «ing us an upper shelf of something to look at, 
«< while our mammas or companions are match- 
“ing ribbons below the level of the eye, f 
« shouldlook with more self-respect on the ‘ dry 
“ goods’ portion of my experience. 

«‘ This is Lent, and of course there is no society 
“* news, even if you had not been in town so re- 
“cently as to require no enlightening. | ‘ Fa- 
‘« mily parties’ prevail, and you know what 1 
“think of those entertainments! They are 
“ perhaps the only ‘ gayeties’ at which people 
<‘pass for exactly what they are. And with 
“ no room for imagination, I doubt whether hu- 
“ man beings naturally admire each other very 
«“ much. Wehad the promise of a music party 

|< at the’ 8; but the war between the 

:«gpunky Vestvalli and the other stars made 
‘« the harmony of the evening doubtful, and it 
‘* wags abandoned, So, till news overtakes us 
‘Cagain, adieu.” 


- - Selence, Art and Discovery . 
SsaRrenine,EperD TooLs.—The followlng# ia 
from ye ty scientific, journal for the benefit of 
our mechanics and agrioultural laborers ;—‘‘ It has 
long’ ‘been. known, "that ‘the simplest method of 
sharpening’ a razor is to put ‘it for half “an hour ia 
water. to which hasbeen added:one ‘twentieth’ of 
its weight of ‘muriatic. or sulphuric acid, then 
lightly wipe itroff, andiafter a few hours set it-on a 
hone... Fhe. acid here suppiies, the place:of a whet.- 
stone, by corroding the whole. surface uniformoly, 
so that nothing. further but a smooth pansh is ne- 
cessary. The procoss never injures blades 
while badly hardened ones are pet iy improved. 
by it; although the cause of such improvement re~ 
mains unexplained: Of late, this process has been. 
applied to many other cutting implements, ‘The > 
workman,.at the be inning of his ,.noon-speli, jor 
when he leaves off in the evenine moistens. Che 
blades of his tools. with water, acl ified. as above, 
the cost of which is ‘almost nothing. Thfs saves 
the consumption of time and labor in whetting, 
which, moreover, :s jly wears: out the blades. 
The mode of sharpening here indicated would be 
found especially advantegeous for osickles and 
scythes.”’ wa 
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UMS PATD UNDER THE OLD CORPORATIONS, Recording Surveyo: Ms “New York, where 3 have &. éfnall engine .for - 
' <= - Mayor...:.:,...... 500 06 driving. three of. ciioe'e Batent Printing-Presses,”” 
In our last.we gaye, a_list ofthe salaries, of Superinténdént Fonte | and in whieh they use the Cloud Combination of 
salt ation; which “amount Clerk of Markets. 500 0 Steam and, Air. “There submit the facts, collected 
the presenteity corporation; which & $ Register of Schuylkill Water 600 0¢ | during my visit: cwith two reports made by Hora- 
according, io the regular schedule, to $703,080. Collector of Water Rents... 800 0% S Alen, Baa sof, Now fats ennexed;) hoping 
peed ¢ " * accine Physicians, each ney wi't prove an weentive toa further examina- 
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. : . ig Po engineering. e engine or drivin; € above 
ated for extra salaries, making our acreret: areal oo ei 800 of w be a8 ay aging wae aoe heal ae at 
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following table of the eity, district’ and county 5 Derker Wonk” : bia 4 3 the engine frame, upon which sets the ait pump, 10 


expenses, under the old regime: oe 


ciry. 3ye i e Total......$30,140 2t 


inches stroke and 2 inches in diameter, forming an 
arrangement of piston not unlike that of the Worth- 
ington pump. A separate eccentric is used. for. 


Maycr's salary... SB coor 5,000 00 KENSINGTON. ° working the steam expansion valve, also, one fo 
Pe Fees of office, about 2,000 - @00 00 oe $800. 0 working the. air valves Phe steam’ enact is, the 
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Superintendent of City Railroad.. » 1,000 pe Aasistant......... Lisoxssnentr «650 0 when all communication to the cylinder is closed, 
ver of Councils..... ’ 600 00 Superintendent of Highways.. 600 0¢ the engine making from 65 to 70 revolutions per 
wears f City ‘Treasu 650 0¢ ae “ Poli ATS GC minute driving ntl the presses, but as saan as the 
“ 0 eas rs : id ice... % bi “i 3 
ce “ mr venigale i 450 00 475 Ot | air communication to the cylinder was closed, and 
| Twelye Vaccine Phrsislans, eneh es oS "2,500 0¢ { ue operation AF the engine Sanenaed Rie steam 
iy Collectors of Vaccine Cazes. Messenger ‘ 860 OC , aone, its speed was immediately reduced, an 
Tdratunt to Troasurer..... nae ‘i poy or C ork and Watchman of Markets, east, 5 per ct.. 240. 0( aly sapped, end it was found Bn Reig: ail the 
q an to City Surveyor, $ per day. “ “ “ west. a 490 66 steam they could get, it was impossible to drive 
alent «a as gt 25 per day. 301 25 Watchman of Narkets.. 3E0 O¢ one press. : . : 
| Attendant in Surveyor’s Office. «600 80 2 Vaccine Physicians... Feo 0 I am further in‘ormed, that the cooler the com- 
City Carpentor...... 0 iceseceessre « 1,000 00 Superintendent of Lamps f 450 0 pressed air enters the chest, the more satisfactory 
Superintendent of Water Works 2,500 00 Lieutenant of Police. 850 0¢ are the results to he obtained, and to that end it is 
Rogister of Watering Committee 2.000 00 24 Policemen, each $560, + 12,000 01 proposed to immerse the sir-pump and pipes as far 
Messenger of “ “ ‘ 775 00 as practicable ina cold bath. The coal consumed 
‘freasurer of Girard Fund.. 2.000 00 Total......$25,870 0¢ during the working hours (10) varies from 170 to, 
Agent of Girard Estate. 1,750 00 RICHMOND. , 200 pourds, anthracite, As before stated, Mr. H. 
Agent of Girard Farm 500 00 Cierk and Register of Water Rents. $800 0¢ Allen conducted a series of Sxpoaimienle, and nade 
Pour Watchmen af Sela . ge 2 Treasurer.. . a0 OC rate se rh, Jalew Onan is foe gt Pte 
Superintendent of Tobacco Ware s rv olicitor. ‘ 00. 01 DER: e wing appe In bie it, ae | 
Olerk of e ae Surveyor... a 1,000 00 July, 1854: ; ; | 
Watehman of a . ees tae Superintendent of Water. 150 0¢ | “A steam engine, 8-inch diameter of cylinder, 
Superintendents of Washington and Franklin 000 00 Superintendent of Highways, $2 per day 624. 00 ; 4nd 42-inch stroke, with suitable boile T, was fitted 
Squares, each $1,000...... 2, {4,4 of Ourbing. é 624, 06 up, and also provided with the means of working 
Superintendent of Independence Square. 850 06 Glerk of Market... 250 oC an aimpumip. and the valves required for introdu- 
Superiatendents of Rittenhouse, Penn and Lo- Lieutenant of Po 850 0¢ cing air into the cylinder. The revolutions of the 
gan Squares, each- $625... { Policemen.... 2,000. 06 engine were controlled by the friction of a pulley. 
Suporintendent of City Burial Ground Lamplighters.. $96. 0¢ As the same pulley, weight, and appurtenances 
Three Watchmen of State Houso, each $450 : a mere be in as anche and great care was taken to 
Clerk of Poliée. ’ otal......$7,494 00 |. Keep a full and uniferm supply of water to the sur. 
Assistant Clerk : : PENN. | face of the pulley, a great uniformity of resistance 
Llautehant of Police... Treasurer... see! $600 06 was obtained. After working the engine as a steam 
four Special Constables, eac “ < Clerk. $00 0¢ engine at various degrees of expansion, it has been 
Messenger of Mayo . Solfeitor 400-00 / found that, ‘with a pressure of 70 lbs. in the boiler, 
furnkey of 6 Surveyor, 100.06 the best Tesults have been obtained by lett ing on the 
Le ES a ah ot ae te rondo, the ete evita Wiintera ee 
four High Constables, eac Vaceine Physician Y sted, ; etrials with steam alone 
Thirty-four Day Policemen, each $500......., Surgeon.. 50 00 ‘| gave 170 revolutions for ¢ne pound of coal. Hav. 
Four Captains of Night Police, each $720...... Superintén ¢ €00 00 ing made the trials with steam alone, the same en~ 
four Lieutenants ‘ « “each $600.. } 0 Superintendent of Highways. 500 00 gine was prepared for cloud combination by adding | 
f'wo hundred -Night Police, each $500 } Clok of Markets 500. 0G the Sisparap and valves. In this arrangeiment ine } 
Four Turnkeys, each $450. “" aes 5 Aksistant Olerk.. 300 00 (| @ir was let on for 13g -inch stroke at its commence- | 
Four Superintendents of La t's, each $300, 1,200 00 Lieutenant of Police... 800 00 mens and then steam (boiler pressure 70 pounds) 
Fifty-seven Lamplighters, each $180..,.,... <o» 10,260. 06 -| Five Policemen, each $500 2,500 0¢ or the following 2 inches. The performance ofthe {| 
foae Clerks of Markets, each $700..... + 2,800.00 Captain of Wateb.....a... 450 0 cloud combination, ae shown by several trials, ex- | 
Two Watchmen of High street Market, each $450 900 00 Hight Watchmen, each $40 3,200 00 pesdes mt revolutions for one pound of coal, i 
Two is Second street and, Western Lamplighter ....sessssescsssesste see a 240.06 it han Wetking these trials of the eloud combination, | 
Market, each $425..... -. _ 850 06 eer it has been found that when steam of about 60 lbs. | ; 
four Lieutenants of Marshal’s Police, each $850 8,400 0¢ : Total...... $11,490 00 pressure is combined with air of from 15 to 20 lbs. 1 
Donation to cach Lioutenant per resolution, $50 200 0 WEST PHILADELPHIA ’ Pressure only, there. results a pressure from the 1 
ach 1 = o aD) “ combination ¢xceeding that of th 10 | 
Reach ee et ae $50 #008 e TP OMBTALOT on duc fs sce one odd bee soe cpl Pee abe cab eceden coo Q2O00 700 06 to J5 pounds, This important ker eae arate 1 
onation to each 3 z Ree 214 per cent, commission on coll’g bills.... 500 caine brought out by the presstre gauges attached to the | 
Total...... $231,950 75 Clr vsessesseser assesses tae cee tee gee ee on 5 steam chest, which indicates the pressure of steam, | 
Super'ntendent of Highways.. 500 00 both before the combination and after the combina. | } 
5 SOUTIIWARK. Sossenger tion. An increase of prea 4 is | 
aeons > . , to 16 ts 
Fler of District. cea bar on 3 a a ni invariably intheatcd. Prosente of 4 to-d6-pounde ix H H 
Treasurer .....+. ooo ee f° SOWCLOY oes iveececesers é ce _ Another manifestation of this increase of pressure | 
Clerk of Grover Trust. J 75 O¢ Vaccine Physician. 150 00 is found in the operation of the cheek-valve in the | 
Treasurer of Grover Trust 20 0¢ Surveyor (by contract 600 60 steam pipe, through which the steam is intr t 
yor (by a pe, g cam is introduced. 
Lieutenant of Pvlice...... 850 0 Surveyors and Regulators 1,000 00 This valve opens with the current of steam. When | ° 
ea caer ed of Police, a o Lieutenant of eigenen ear 4 bss engine ia used as a steam engine, this valve |! 
ppvaln 9 oe Ms Four Policemen, eac ° 000 Closes gently by its own weight as soon as the eut- | 
wieutenant of Watch 525 06 — off stops the current of steam; but when the clowd _ 
Superintendent of! Highways 550 0¢ Total...... 6,694 00 combination is being used, this Malta valbesk ere | 
a ca of Cleaning 550 0C soon after the steam is let on, and before the cut-off | 
Clerk of Markets... 540 01 County Commissioners « $3,294 00 closes, with a degree of violence that shows there | 
Superintendent of Ha 420 0¢ Clerks of Commissioners.. 2,000 04 has reau!ted from the combination of steam and air | 
Collector of outstanding g 750 0 extra Clerk hire: 2,060 21 an expansive effect much exceeding that of the | 
vr Of Water Rents....... 3,460 00 County Anditors........ a 5,494 00 steem used. ; 
2 Veecine Phyrictana, ont $86 100 0¢ County ‘Treasurer, paid It. G. Simpson $3 5,000 00 slate tts thie ea te ee selva Chom ft 
04 ? ~ wake f 1 ' 
Solicitor 300 06 f ty Treasurer 4,000 00 con bination of steam and air is proved beyond a+” 
i" eee pais 330" Hai 06 rs pr 2,500 00 | PaubE Bud that thy increaay eet effect yesultibg 
18 Watchmen, eac B 630 06 Clerk + 1,000 00 rom this increased pressure, as shown by the 
; , Total ae aetna on < 550 08 i he ae eerie ce : noe 1} 
OURS vei % Jounty Board, printing, &¢., included—[Wote. ‘; . in August, 1964, a large boiler was substituted |‘ 
MOYAMENSING. ; bags hea stalementercha taken from the Com- for the one ‘used in the above expériments, and the } 
Clerk ... » , $750 06 missioners’ last report, which does not following tabulated deport made ; ! 
Solicitor. 100 06 specify the items]... «. 6,877 10 | anne have.Tcpesied cag ern of clawed epeonestiars 
Captain of the Watch.. 500 06 Clerk of County Board . ’ 200 00 { oe be engine, but a argerbotler. The fol- | 
Lieutenant of the Watel + 600 0C Superintendent in County Commissioners’ office 516 72 lowing is pean nil i 
Lieutenant of Police.......... > 850 0¢ Watchmen of County "relananie ‘ oe a | its FEE ANT AFORE 1-3) ity 
y 5 2 Wat 5 Vire Pevesor sees F F i 
ih Dae Once ohcra cy Sal ae: Peritrd Solicitor mount ead te Baker. 300 00 ‘ Stee it Sicant tp) Coal to raise| Coal whilel Revolu- 
Superintendent of Gas, paid by the day, abou 120 06 Wm. Badger. : : . | chest. | steam. Tunning tions. | 
“ of Schuylkill Water.. - 1,200 06 Wire Bridge. amount paid Watchm 5,840 57 * 116 Ibs. | 100 Ibs. | 156 ibs. 156 Ibs. | 16,259 
Olerk of Sareet Sep wlewsren x 400 0U For County Buildings........cseeee pes 842 50 { ! il { 
Superintendent of Road. 350 06 rniter y ; i “Stopped three times for ten minutes. Ti 
£ Vaccine Physicians, eac 200. 0¢ X Total......$41,595 22 tria!, four and a half how's. Running dime, four more ’ 
‘Treasurer, probably 1 per cont.... + 1,000 0¢ * RECAPITULATION. 16,769 -:-156==107 revolutions for 1 Ib. coal. I 
Collector of ae Rept prota y Ny Her cent... 500 0¢ ej + $281,950: 75 | Richmond. aa P Second—Cloud. \. 
H né utstanding debis, probably 3p.c. . 300 00 26,540 00] Penn ; oP ae tom eT aa | 
Solicitor and Surveyor Coms, 5 p.c. prebably... 1,000 0¢ 14/298 25 | West Philadelp’a. ‘| Boiler.| Chest. Air. voee lowat while) Revolu- | - 
. ——— 37.386 00 | County... i — VO rei running. | tions. 
4.296 Of | sit team. : 
REY aking a N ) | 1:0 Ibs.[100 to 110 {tatbest AGED. | <104:tbs, | 19,749. 94.5 
a. N. ersl - . a ? i bh: 
leek 56.2500 pepo $1,000 0¢ | : feo « Rupni t 
}( ; rious wning time, four bours. : 
\ Treasurer 200..0¢ £6 49,749- :-104 190 r i 
} Pep , : = evolutions for 1 1b coal. 
i Bolles Maw Erste ve ii . Fi ERus he Tust ikuliog. ~~ 2 — eT So 3 ort off for steam, at 13 inch of stroke, expand- 
Recording Surveyo «se 100 06 | -booPre Committee on Fa' dMater, to whieh | ing 7 times, {: 
'2, Vaegine Physicians ‘ 200 0¢ } was referred the differen for increasing the } 
| Clerk of, Markets 340 OC |. |-Supply cf water for the wi he Almshouse, having | * 
Superiniendent.of Gas 1,250 0¢ fi ‘consulted Frederick Graff, Chief E@ineer of the ORKS 
por en ae atV aden 600 OC Watering Department, and arndotler, the NOTICE—CAMDEN, WATE og 3a 
Register of Gas «. i 800 0¢ Ergipecr of the Vater Wort, Blockley, re- Ye rhe attention oF the, ohn the eatimate wub- 
Ropister of Gas «asesseinsgnmsen oe is] commended that the Board Tmine. vpon the salted to the follow arract, f Paty DERICK 
i Oflive Le a 530 oe erection of & vertical pump, similar to the pump 4 ‘nitted Hae eo Niner’: AE Sey 
ne 600 0 bow bess consiruste or Mr, F- Leonig at |} BRM Nihheee due: by a-10% by the rail- 
600 06 M ra Si eas ‘path Rid Ceeratrone | road line Sarat plu peu anes is ped 
\ ai 6 pur in 61 eet Bt ) (the. elevation of 4 i F 
800 0¢ | “| ands warran'€ supply tWice ae quantity of | Bas Ds, suitieien for & po lation of 334120, 
i ee ee 550 00 avater furnished by the pump now in use. ‘The | ®: giving each inhabitant 3b ga! Hone per fers ointa! finitee 
) Messenger : * +, 500 0¢ Board oxdered that proposals be obtained from My &A'12 inch main, ftom ane Sor bat ble Batons “& BUD-. 
| 31 Watchmion, each $500. 15 500 0¢ 3 Messrs. Neal: Matthews & Moore; Spring, Hess* the'eame head, is e ua Bee el tA 55 are ; 
| 26 Marshal's Police, each $500... -- 13,000 0¢ »| & Co., and J.P. Morris & Co,, for the construc- | © ply, at 30 gallons each for 8 Por ihetween 420d 5,000,000 
| 3.Market Watchmen, $15 per month - 546 OC EF tion of a pup. pide {hh *s'Phe See inabia two weeks’ supply to the preseat 
. $31 ef A, Commtiice of thee, poem. gurpintanret, a pone ae bay e?-1E2 1883 - 
/88ed0- io eMMothestt- Townsend Smith and the President, |¢ \ - - 
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WN ORDINANCES FOR THE ORGANIZATION 
OF A WATER DEPARTMENT OF THECITY 
OF BALTIMO&EE: 

Section 1, Be it enacted and ordained by the Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, That the Water Board 
of the City of Baltimore sh li eonsise of thrée Com- 
missioners; the first of who n shall be President, and 
ihe second First Assistent Commissioner, and the 
third Second Assistant Commissioner. — 

Section 2. And bz it enacted and ordained, Thet the 
members of the Baltimore Water Board shall be ap- 
pointed as other city officers are apPointed, without 
regurd to party or pessonal favor, and on accouut of 
their qualification and reputation enly, — r 

Section 3, And be it enacted and ordained, That in 
case ef the dicsbility of the President of the Board, 
the First Assistant: Commissioner, and in case of his 
disability, the Second Assistant Commissioner shall 
exercise the duties of the office of president, during 
ike continuaace of such disability. 

fection 4. And be it enacted and ordained, That the 
term of office of said Commissioners shall he as fel- 
jaws: The President shall be cortinued in office fron 
the date of his appointment until the first of March, 
1866; the Firt Assistant Commissioner from the date 
of bis appointment until the first. of Mareh, 1837; and 
the Second Assistant Commissioner from the date of. 
his appointment until the first of Mareb, 1868; and 
from and a ter the expiration of each term of effice as 
above mentioned, the term oft office of the several 
Commissioners bereatier appointed shall be three 
years from the date of their appointment, 

Section 5, ind be it enacted and ordained, That any 
vacancy of said offices oecurring whilst the City 
Council is notin session, shal) be filled by fhe Mayor 
unti] the meeting of said Council; and the Mayor shall 
have power, during the recess of the Council, to sus- 
pend fcr good and sufficient cause, any oue or more 
of the Commissioners or Officers, and shail report the 
facts to thre first meering ef the Council. 

Section 6. And be it enacted. and ordained, That the 
salary of the President shali be fif.een hundred dol- 
lars per annum; (#1800;) that of the Assistant Com- 
miss:oners, twelve hundred each ($200) per annum, 
payab e quarierly. - . 

Section 7. And be it enacted and ordained. That the 
Water Boa d shail receive, and take charge ofall the 
books, recorés, original aeceunts, plats and muni- 
men’s of ttle appertaining to the property purchased 
fromthe Balumore Water Company, aud shall be 
ebarged With the preservation of the Water Works, 
with the devisicg and executing of suc.. measures as 
may be necessary to preserve the quantity of water 
and keepit pure; with the maragement, preservation 
and repair of the dams, reservoirs, mains, pipe-yard, 


and propurty of every description belonging togthe» 


Water Works; and shall have charge 0! the purchase 
and laying down of such mains and pipes as the City 
Couneil may authorize. 4 

Section 8. And be it enacted and ordained, That the 
Water Board shall have power to employ foremen, 
mechanics, keepers, waichers, laborers and ether 
persons, whom ihey may j.dge to be necessary for 
the performance of their auties under this ordinance, 
avd shall require bonds and securities in such cases 
as they may deem necessary. 

Section 8..And be tt enacted and ordained, That a 
Treasurer, whoshall likewise act as Seeretary, aud 
whose duty it shall_be to receive and be accovntsble 
for the income from the Water Rent*,-and a Book- 
keerer and two Collectorsshall be appointed by the 
Mayor and City Council. The salary of the Sce-etiry 
and Treasurer shal} be one thousans dollars; (.0005) 
of the Book -ke eper, e'ght hundred do jars ($8)9;) and 
of the two Collectors, eight hundred dollirs; (+390.) 
each. Their tern:s of office shatl be three years a!ter 
the first appointment, which shli be as follows:—the 
fecretary and Tieasurer’s first term-sha'l b= until the 
first day of March. 1854; that of the Book-keeper and 
Collector for ihe Western Distrieg, until the first day 
of March, 1857; and that of the Collector for the East- 

<em District until the first day sf March, 1858, uniess 
sooner eischarged. All of said officers shall be sub- 
ject to the orders of the President of the Board, and 
may be suspended by the. Mayor for cause, until the 
decisions of the City Council is obtained. 

Section 10. And he it enacted andordained, That the 
seid Commissioners shall each, befure entering upon 
ih» duties of their several offices, execute a stamped 

‘bond, wiih such eecurmies as the Mayor and Presi 
dents of both Branches of the City Council shall 
decm sufficient, to the corporation in the penal sum 
ot nfteen thousand doHars ($15,000) and with the coa- 
dition that they will faithfully discharge the several 
trusts reposed in them; and said ‘Treasurer +hall exe- 
cute a bend as aforesaif, and with the condition 
a’eresaid, in the penal sum of ten thousand dollars 
($10 €00) and said Collectors shall each execute a bond 
as aforesaid, wih the condition aforesaid, in the penal 
sum of .five thousand dollars, ($5.0C0,) subjeet to the 
approval of the Mayor and Presidents of both Branches 
ef the City Council, and said bonds sha‘! be d+ posited 
withthe Kegister. No security. which shail be given 
by any incumbent of any office in said Water Dey irt- 
ment shall be deemed cancelled or lust for want of a 
renewal of a ye-ay pomtment. 

Section 11. And bet enacted and ordained, That the 
President cf the Roard shall superinted every branch 
of buciness entrusted to the Department, and shail or- 
der and direct the collection of the rents and the busi- 
uess of the office. He shall be more especially re- 
sponsible for the supply of water, and the good order 
and satety of allihe Works, from the wt y dams to 
the City inclusive; for the exactness and durability of 
the daily work to be performed; for the sufficieacy or 
the supply of material in the pipe yard to meet every 
casualty, and for the fidelity, care and attention of all 
Porsgns elnpltred by the Department in watching the 

Vorks, and in making constiuctions and re pairs. 

Seetion 12, And be it enacted and ordained, ‘hat the: 
said Collectors shall pay over, daily, all the moneys 
received hy them during the day to the Treasurer, 
and said Treasurer shall ceportt his receipts of money 
daily with the Register of the City eo the credit of the 
said Watcr Department. At the same time, the re- 
turns of the weekly receipts, made out by the Trea- 
surer and sworn to by him, (ur by the first clerk in the 
absence of the Treasurer from sickness,) shall be de- 
posiied with the Mayor, who shall give a receipt on 
the duplicate return, provided the sum of the return 
corresponds with the payment made to the Register. 

Section 13. And he is enacted and ordained, Taail all 
bills shall be examined and passed on b? the Water 
Board, and the Register'of the city shall pay the re- 
ghisitions of the Board, for the salaries of the officers 
and men of the department, whether ab potnted by the 
City Council under this ordinanee, or by the Water 
Board; and for the blank books, paper and contingen- 
cies of the office, The requisitions made by the Board 
for repairs, laying of mains and pipes.and new works, 
shal be paid: by, egister, not exceeding the 

amount spproprigted hy the:City Council for each re- 


spectivel¥s ohm vetgeroo b+ : 

Section 14. ind 394 en and-ordained, That the 
annual report ot the Water Department she fi be made 
on or before the firséday of February ineach year. it 
snail contain the: statistaes of the department, its re 
ceipts and expenditures 0; money in detau; the histo- 
ry of leading events and such opinions and recom- 
mendations as may be hecessary relating to the con- 
ajuions and improvements of the »werks.: Quarterly 
repcrts shall also be made, centainin: 
tion as: the Water Board may have in their possession 
relative to the Water Department. All reports herein 
before mentioned shall be made to the Mayor and 
City Council. 
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pecior 15. ind be tt enacted and ordained, That on. 
the firet Mondzy in February, in every year,the Water 
Board-siail report to the Mayor and City Council a 
working pian for the ensuing year, under the several 
heads of repairs, purchase ang ang of mains and 
pires, and new work; with an te Of the quant. 
ty of work under each head of expenditure which ‘it’ 
is proposed to uhseriake,ind “which cate be benefi- 
cially accomplished; and a statement of the cost of 


each, together widrt ! Hes and con- 
tingencies to be paid in’ ie, and exhibiting a to- 
tal ot tie expen ae gen templated to he made qur 
ing the ensuing twelve’ fio) opm cing on the 
first day of January: = © = E" . 

Section 16. And be it en and ordained, That 
the appropriations which the City Councils may deem 
it necessary to make, for the preservation and repair 
of the work, shall be applied to those objects alone, 
and those which are made for the extension of mains 
and pipes, and for any new work,shall not be ex- 
ceeded by the expenditures for those purposes during 
the year in which they are voted, unless on some 
wgent necessity, and by ordinance of the City Coun- 
cil. 

Section 17. nd be it enacted and ordained, That 
the Water Board shall have power to make all con- 
traets for material and work, which shail be printed 
or in writing, when the amount is important, er for 
new work, apd verbally when for small oreustomary 
reyairs. 

Section 18. nd be it enacted and ordained, That 
P blic notice shall be given, in two daily papers hav- 
ing the largest circulation, of the time and place at 
which sealed proposals will be received for enteriag 
int contracts 

Section 19. &nd_be it enacted and ordained, That 
the Water Board shall require security for the per- 
fo:mance of important contracts, and wherever they 
deem it necessary. | 

Section 20, And be it enacted and ordained, That no 
more than one proposition shall be recerved from any 
one person for the same contract, aud all the propose 
tions ag person offering more than one siall bé 
rejected. 

Section $1. And be it enacted and ordained, That all 
sealed proposals for contracis shall be for a stm cer- 
tain as to the price to be paid or received, and no-p:o- 
position which is not hus definite or certain, or which 
centains any alternative condition or limitatioa as to 
price, shall be received or acted on. 

Section 22. And he it enacted ond ordained, That it 
shall be the duty of the joint W-ter Committze of the 
City Council to inspect ihe works twice a year in all 
their extent and details, and in the most thorongh and 
comp'ete manner, and to make report thereof to the 
City Council. $ 

Section 23, And be it enacted and ordained, That they 
shall also, immediately after each i spection cf the 
Works. appomt a committee of three of their body to 
search and examine all the books, accounts and 
vouchers of the Department, and the receipts of the 
water rents, and for connections with sewers, and 
make report thereof fothe City Council. 

Section 24. ind he it enacted and ordained, That the 
Waier Rates shall-be the same as those charged by 
Mie Baltimore Water Company, until the frit aay of 

AY, 1855. 

Section 2%. &nd be it enacted and ordained, That the 
Water Board have and keep all mentable property in 
their charge insured. SAMUEL G. BPICER, 

President of the First Branch, 
_, JAMES ARMITAGE, 
President of the Second Branch. 
SAMUEL HINKs, 
* Mayor. 


Approved, 
ja3 M&TH3 WI] 
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ATER RENTS —DEPARTMENT OF WA- 
TER,S W. corner of FIFTH and CHESNUT 
Streets—Jaxuary 4, 1855.—By a Supp'ement to an Or- 
dinanee organizing the ‘* Department for Suppl sing the 
City with Water,” it is provided, That all Water 
Rents shall be payable toths Rezister of Water Reats, 
at his cflise, annually, is advance, on the Second Mon- 


| a@sy in January; and upon all Water Rents unpaid 


upon the first day of April, in any year, there sha!! bs 
charged the sum of five per centum; andali rents ua- 

aid on the firet day of July, in any year, thore shall 
Be charged an additional sum of tea par centum; and 
the said additional charges, 


if any such rent, with 


shall remain unpaid oa the first day of Septembar, in . 


any year, the ferrules of all such delinquent water te- 
nants shall be detached and suits instituted for the 
recovery of such rent, and all premises in arrears will 
be devrived of the water until tho said arrears are 
paid, and the sumof twodollars incurred for the ex- 
pense of cutting off. _ . . a 

In accordancs ard in compliance with the provisions 
-of the said Ord-nance, notica is hereby given to tha 
‘Water Rent payers of the city of Philadelphia, that 
the Water Rents for the year 1855, will be received at 
thes Office of foe et artiment for Supplying the Clty 
wi ater a! ity Treasurer’s ce.) 8. W. 
corner of CHESNUT and FIFTH Streets, on and 


after MONDAY, tbe 8thinst. Office hours, from 9 


o'clock, A M.. until 3 o’clock. P.M. $ 
d9li-618 sou. W. MoMAHAN, Register. 
ay as 


SU Yat v ABLE TABLE. 


The State Superintendent of Weights and Mea- 
sures, of New York, has compiled the following ta- 
ples which will be found exceedingly vseful to 
those who will take the trouble to preserve t'em. 
The measurements are internal and intended to ba 
even. 

A box 30 inches long, 22 2-5 inches wide, and 10 
inches deep will contain a barrel, 5 bushels. 

4 box 24 inches long, 16 inche: wide, and 14 in- 
ches deep, will contain half bsrrel, 214 bushels. 

A box 21 inches long, 12 4-5 inches wide, and 8 
inches deep. will contain 1 bushel. 

A box 12 inches long, 11 1-5 inches wid+, and 8 
inches dep, wil! contain half a bu-hel. 

‘A box 12 4-5 inches long 7 inches wide, and 6 in- 
ches deep, will contain one p ck. 

A box 8 inches long 8 inches wide, and 4 1-5 in- 
ches deep, will contain one gallon. 

A box 7 inches long, 4 4-5 inches wide, and 4 in- 
chee deep, will contain half a gallon. . 

‘A box 41-5 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 4 ine 
ches deep, will contain one quart. 


THE DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Th Public debt of Great Britain at the peace of 
1815 was £864,800,000, and had decreased in Jan- 
uary, 1854, to £770,923 000. The total debt at 3 
per cent., was £508 000,000; at 314 p:rcent. £215,- 
000,000 ; and the debt of Ireiand, £39,000,000; mis- 
cellaneous, £5,923 000. Total, £770,925 000; with 
an annual charge of about £27,800,000. 


THE DEBT OF FRANCE. 

The public debt of France is much smaller thon 
that of Engiand, but her credit is no better if as 
good. Her debt consists in Rentes at 3, 4, and 414 
per cent, amounting in January, 1853, to 5,576, 
952,000 francs, or £223,078,109. For the last four- 
teen years there bave been very extraordinary a - 
ficits in the French revenues; in 1847 the deficit 
amounted to the enormous sum of 257 millions of 
francs. During this period of fourteen yearr, the 
year 1852 alone shows an excexs of revenue over 
expenditures. New and large loans.of the presvast 
year of course have added to the growth of tue 
debt of the country. 
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° SCLENCE, ART AND ms COYERY. 
Se 8] Fliacuh s—msy - 
STEAM .As, AN, INDUSTRIAL... AGENT. —Mr. 


“Willism Fairbain, whose great nervices in de- 
veloping mechanical science can never be over. 
looked’ of ‘forgotten in any. quarter mn the world 


‘where mechanical talent possesses at all, has 
just given’ one <more™proof of hi¢ attention to ‘the 
‘exigencies\of the times, *bydel: 
rate lectures atthe, Manchester J 
tution, on.‘* Steam, its,Properties and Application 
tothe Useful and ustrial Arts.””...In.the great 
centre of power, such a. subject, commented 
vapon by such an authority, and coming, too,.in the 
wake of the’ ‘ement th re making to secure @ 
better system of steam ‘superintendence, was cer- 
tain of meeting-with more than ordinary attention ; 
and we. are-giad)to find that: thelecturer’s efforts 
were duly.. appreciated: bythe \largemudiences® as+ 
sembled to. meet him. In that.portion of his dis 
course which related to boilers, he stated. that the 
cylindfical or spherical was the most .eligible and 
the strongest form'in ‘which iron plates would re- 
sist internal*pressure. The deduction for loss of 
strength , on account of riveted joints, and the po- 
sition of therplates, was about 30 per cent: for the 
double riveted joints,and 44 per cent, for the single 
ones; the orsngtne (calling.the plates.400) peing 
in the ratio of 100, 70, ard 66. He fourd that 34,0 
lbs. to the ‘square inch was the ultimate strength 
of boilers having their joints crossed and soundly 
riveted, Flat surfaces,’ frequently essential, were 
not so objectionable with respéct to strength as 
they Sppeared to be at first sighty but when proper- 
ly stayed, were the strongest part.of-the construc- 
tion. This was proved by, the result; of experi- 
ments medé on the occasion of the burstiag of a 
boiler at Longsight, Two thidboxes, 22 inches 
square'and 3 inches deep, were constructed, One 
cotresponded ‘in every respect to the sides of the 
fire-box'of the exploded boiler, 'the stays being in 
favares, 5, inches: asunder, andthe side. containing 
16 squares of 25 inchesares. Theother containe 
25 squares of, 16 inches area, the, stays being: 4 
inches agundcr, One side,of both.boxes was &.cop- 
per plate }-inch thick ; and th Gpnes sie of, both 
an iron plate three: cighths inc thick. Yo these 
the same ‘valve, léver; and weight were ie 4 
and the pumps of an hydrsulic prés# applied. That 
ag ded Sater squares of 2hinches aréw, swelled’ .03 
inch withthe eighth experiment, ats pressure of 
455 lbs..to the equare inch:...At' the nineteenth ex- 
eriment, with a pressure of 785 1bs,-to.the square 
ch, the sides swelled .08-inch ;,and at a-pressure 
of £15 Ibs. the box burst by the drawing of the 
head of one of the stays through the copper, which, 
from its ductility, offered less resistance to. pres- 
sured that: part where the “stay was inserted. 
. The'tenth: ¢xperimenty ‘with the ‘other "box of 16’ 
inch areas,.resvlted:in asweélling of .01-inehy the 
pressure being 515 lbs..to the square inch.» At 965) 


two elabo- 


bs. the swelling was .€8-inch,:and from that point.: 


up to 1265 Ibs. the bulging was inapprecimble. 

. With the forty-seventh experiment, ata pressure 
Of 1625 lbs , one of the stays was drawn. through ; 
the, irén plate, after sustaining the pressure up- 

wards ‘of 1} mitjutes; the swelling at 1595. Ibs. 
having. been: 34-inch’ "The first series of experi- 

mnents proved the supcrior sirength of the’ flat sur- 
. faces of; locomotive: fire-box: as compared with 
the top or,even.the cylindrical part of the boiler. 
latter evidenced an enormous resisting power, 


Port of We Soffer Koure tea MeRanan Bay thet 
iler, however struction j .; 
and they showed that the we Kest part of the box 
‘was not in the’eopper but int le iron plates, which 
gave way by: stripping* or ‘tearif asunder the 
thteadaor strews im part-of:the i plate.’ Ac- 


Soitling to the-mathematical theory, the'streng th of 
the second plate would have been 1273 dbs!) ;.but it 
sustained 162 phys pho wing @n excess cof: one- 
fourth above’ that edicate bythe law, andi that o 
| strength’ deereaxed in a higher ratio than the. in- ., 
Crease Of space between the stays, The experi- 
ments ishow: & ‘close “wnalogy “as ‘respects the 
strengths of thestays whenserewed into the plates 
whether. of,.ceppersoriiron ; and “riveting, added’ 
nearly 14 per cent.to.the strength whieh the simple 
screw afforded... These experiments were conducted. 
at & temperature not excéeding 50 degrees Fabren- 
heit, His-experimen's “on the effects of tempera- 
uré on» cant: irony’ didnot “Indicate much loss of 
streng'h up to @ temperature of 600 degreca; and 
he concluded that the resisting sfays ‘aud pla'es of 
locomotive boilers: weft hot seriously affeated by 
the increaged temperature'towlich they: wete sub- 
jected ina regular course ofworking:| “At the ter’ 
mination. of the second: lectare,; Mevsrs: “E. T: 
Bellhouse, Fenton,’ and Kay, ‘severally explained 
set of models.qnd drawitgs of safety valves, Mr. | 
Beljhouse directed the attention of ‘the audiénes to 
Cow burn’s :““ oscillating safety valve} ag ‘illus- 
Siege by = last. ee eee, sake eet ey 
| diagrams of-vacuu ma! ‘valves, the joint in- 
vention. of-himselfend Mri Cowburn. pir. Fen, ‘| 
ton’s ive was to 'be’ composéd ‘of tw’ | 
“glébularvalver unde theeamé lever; ‘atone end of 
¢ lever iscam adjustable spiral sprin 7) 
when tet, canbe covered up and locked, 80 ay not 
to be interfered ‘with';»the other“end’ of the lever 


‘bas’an extraordinary: eprin ces” The’ pecu- 
litrity of:this valve is, thee it" reatér ‘Wetght be 
‘on the-expoxed end of the'lever, the one, ball 


‘alve becomes the fulcrum,*and ‘causes the other” 
valve to be raised} ind’allowe Of the exit of steam 
at'a lower pressure than'te spirat ‘*pritg iy get to. 
Mr.:Key’s valve ison the pi nt’ principle; so ar-— 
ranged fs to affords re area for the emission of 
a fo thé: Lond. Pract) Mechanics? Tour... 

ral. 1855. , ” : 
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A MERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC.— 
T RCOSITECTS.—at the request of Architects. 
re time" for the receipt of competition designs for the 
pera House to be erected at Philadelphia, has been ex- 
tended until the fifteenth of day of December, 1854. 
By order of the Building Committee, i : 


- () ~ SAMUEL BRANSON, 
0c23 3t-tf Suap = + Secretary. 


AREA OF STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
According to the Census Report, the area of the 
United States and Territories is 2,936,166 square 
‘miles. The following table, taken from that docu- 
ment, but transposed so as to give each its proper 
rank, shows the area of each State and Territory. 


8 ty ae Square Miles. 
Nebraska Ter. 2) North Carolina. 50,704 
Utah Territo: 70| Mississippi 7,156 


New Yor 


Pennsylvan 
Tennesse 


Oregon Territory.. 
Minnesota Ter’y. 


California 


south Carolina.. 
Maryland 
Vermont... 
58 V00| New Hampshire 
564243) New Jersey... 
- 55/405] Massachusett 
. 53,924]Connee icut. 
52.198] Dulaw re.... 
5! 914) Rh de Island. oe 
« 50,722| District of Co! a. 
rritory is large enough to cut 
up into seven States of the size of New York, and 
leave a surplus of territory large enough for a 
State the size of Connecticut. Kansas Territory 
has an area sufficient to make two States of the 
size of Ohio and one of the size of Indiana. Texas 
will make four States of the size of Alabama and 
one of the size of Indiana; and California has a 
sufficient area to convert into sixteen States of the 
size of New Hampshire, and leave asurplus to muke 


one about the size of Massachusetts. 


‘Wisconsin ... 
Arkansas 


THE DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The public debt of the United States outstand- 
ing on the 20th of November, was as follows: 


Loars of 1842, -$4,823,170 81 
1843, 2,400 00 
“1846, 2,268,013 26 
«1847, - 15,710,500 00 
eer SE TRAR, . 12.576,591 80 

Texan indemnity, « 4,364,000 LO 
**  unissued,.. » 5,000,000 09 

Old fanded and unfunded debt,. 114,118 54 

‘Treasury notes,....... 113,061 64 

Corporate cities’ debt,. 3,600,000 00 

Total,....ccccrerccsreccsssesscsserccesrssenres $41,975,456 05 


Of thie, $5,000,000 is not issued. 


ye-& "For the Ponnéylvama Inquirer 
The Opera House, r 


Dear Sre:—Some: time sings I found in your 
paper a copy of the Circular of the Building Com- 
mittee of the new Opera House, addressed to archi- 
tects, with a partial descriptions of what they desird 
to be done. When I read the Circular, I could not 
help making the following observations and re- 
amarks:— 

1. As the lot on which the building is. to be 
exec'ted, is not of sufficient depth, it will be neces- 
sary to have four instead of three rows of boxes, it 
being otherwise impossible to seat 4000 persons. 

2. It is necessary to know, whether the Theatre 
iis to be arranged for summer and winter perform- 
ances, or the latter only? 

3. It is very essential, nay, necessary, that the 
street on the south of the Opera House should be 
eat least thirty feet wide—for if only fifteen foot 
wide, as proposed, it would not only prove insufi- 
cient for the exit and entrance of thé spectators, 
but a nuisance, and would makeit a very warm 
resort in Summer. 

4, Whether closed seats are desired, and: to what 
extent, should be mentioned, as it requires. @ par- 
ticular arrangement. ; 

5. It should be stated whether it is desired to 
have the parterre or the parquette the largest? 

6. Thoy should state whether they deisire to 
have besides corridors also refreshment rooms, or 
not? 


7. If they wish to have rooms for rehearsal or 
not? 

8. Whether they desire the janitor to live in the’ 
house or in the portico, or not? 

9. And finally, whether it would not be advisa« 


ble, rather than spoil the whole enterprise and. its. |. 


object, to raise funds, if such should be wanted, by 
a mortgage on the property, provided they could 
not bo raised in any other way. 

1f you deem these observations worthy of the 
attention of ‘the Committee and Stockholders, 
please insert:them in'your valuable paper, and add 
that in smy.estimation, the outside of the Opera 
House shit be-that of a plain, but dignified and 
rospectable‘honsy, and the principal ‘dim ‘should be 
to render the-inside of the’ house’ in every respect 
gomfortable, and as elegant as possible. «° 

Ax ARCHITEOY WHO HAS BUILT THEATRES. »y 
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Tu Paiv ANS'VOEUNTARY Fire Systems — 
The Committeé of Courcils Appointed to inquire 
into the cogt-of supporting a paid fire department 
in Boston ele, made their report to 
Councils on ‘Thursday ievening. The statements 
they make aré taken from official documents, and 
therefore to be relied upon. Boston and Cincinna- 
ti are the only cities.in. whicha as re- depart- 
ment is in operation: ;\The composition and ex- 
penses of the respective fire departments'are given 
as follows: = om Af 

First, the Boston Fire Department is composed 


as follows: 
Hand Engines, 12jChief Engincer, 1 
Hose Carriages, 35|Assistant Engineers, 9 
Hook and Ladder, 3/Officers & Members, 513 
Total Apparatus 50] Total No. of Men, 553 
Leading Hose, 22,350 ft. 
E:xpenses for last year, ending Sept. 1, 1854: 
Salary of Chief Engineer and Clerks, $2,200 00 
« ” of Assistant Engineers, Officers 
and Men, - - - - 54,114 07 
Incidental expenses for revairs,&c., 14,892 35 


Total, - : - $71,206 42 
Number of Fires, 153 

Loss, - - - - - $150,772 

Insurance, = : - - 106,830 

The Cincinnati Fire Department is composed as 
follows :— 

Steam Engine, 1|Chief Engineer, 1 

Hand Engites, 27|Assistant Engineers, 5 

Hose Carriages, 29 Officersand Members, 529 

Hook ard Ladder, 2 — 
. —}| Total number of men, 535 

Total Apparatus, 59 

Leading Hose, 24,750 feet. 

Expenses for year ending April 1, 1854 :— 
Salary of Chief Engineer and Agsist’s., $2772 05 
Ofiicers.and Members, - - - 50,857 36 
Incidental expenses, - - - 23,616 22 


Total, - + - = = $77,275 63 
Number of Fires, 160 
Loss, - - wrand - - $608,906 06 
Insurance, - . - - - 330,089 00 
Boston and Cincinnati are the only cities from 
which reliable information can be obtained in re- 
ference to the paid system. I now add our own, 
the volunteer system. 
The Philadelphia Fire Department is composed 
as follows}; 
Hand Engines, 38; Hose, 60,000 feet. 
Hose Carriages, 42/ Active members, 2550 
Hook and Ladder, 5|Efon. and Con. do., 5000 


ee ee 


Total apparatus, 85| Total members, 7550 

Of the above apparatus, there is in the former 
city, 27; districts, 58; and supported at an ex- 
pense, by epprepriation from former city, of $7,800 ; 
districts, $15,200; total per annum, $23,000. 

The number of fires cannot be correctly ascer- 
tained, as no public record is made. 

The Committee says that a majority of the ap- 
paratus of Philadelphia has been incorporated indi- 
vidually, and forty-eight of the number incorpo- 
rated jointly by the Legislature of Pennsy\vania, 
and known a the Fire Association of Phi adelphia. 
1 | They are fully authorized to insure houses, mer- 
chandize, &c., &c., located jn the city and county 
(now Consolidated City) of Philadelpain, 

This Association has insured since the cammehice- 
ment, say 1820, of houses alone, 23,600; and paid 
losses by fire, $211,000; dividends to compsuies, 
$49,000; and now have a capital of over $400,000. 

This Association commenced without any capi- 
tal other than the apparatus of the companies first 
organized—and which was pledged for the payment 
of ‘any losses that could occur prior to sufficient 
funds being accumulated by premiums- received— 
and restricted by the charter not to declare any di- 
vidends, until after the capi‘al amounted to a suffi- 
cient sum for the payment of losses by fire, inde- 
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pendent of ordinary contingencies. Hence, the di- | 


vidends to companies have only been within the 
last few years, and none since 1850, owing to the 
loss by the disastrous fire of that year, but will no 
doubt resume the payment of dividends the coming 
year. 

i The department has also another body tncorpo- 
rated by our Legislature, and known as the Phila- 
de)phia Association for the relief of disabled fire- 
men. This was organized December, 1831, and 
chartered March, 1835; this, as also the Fire As- 
sociation, originated with and has been conducted 
entirely by firemen, without any salaries to the offi- 


cers, excepting to the Secretary of the Insurance | 


Department, and who acts as such for both organi- 


zations The latter Association has for its object | 


the providing for all who become disabled while 
performing duty as firemen, and not confined to 
members only of the department. They also grant 
aid to the widows and orphans of deccased mem- 
bers, who have died from disease contracted or ac- 
cident while engaged as firemen. The funds of 


this Association was raised (with few exceptions) | 
by firemen, and had, January 1, 1854, a capital in- | 


vested of $18,500, and granted relief since the com- 


mencement, $13 219 88. Number of members, 430. i 


Loss by death, 53. 


I have entered into details of our own depart. | 


ment more particularly, for the reason that many 
persons, both in and out of Councils, are entirely 
unacquainted. with the character of a very large 
majority of those persons who compose the Fire 


Department of Philadelphia. It is not denied by | 


any that. evils of a serious nature exist in the ce- 
partment, but none are more ready and willing to 
‘aid in correcting those evils than the firemen. 
Waving given you the cost of the paid and vo- 
Iunteer'#ystem, it will rest with Councils to deter- 
mine which they wilfadopt. If the former, the 
Cost will be very great, to wit: while Boston and 
Cincinnati have two thirds !ess apparatus than 
Philadelphia, the cost for support, without includ- 
ing apparatus, is over two-thirds more; hence, a 
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Robert Morris will take ner place. 

Neariy Completed.—The wharves eommenced 
below the Navy Yard, on the grounds of the 
Greenwich Land and Building Associa'ion, early 
this year. Bre nearly completed. They are two in 
number, 350 feet long, ana 80 feet wide, with a | ; 
dock between 100 feet wide and 370 feet long on | ; 
one side, and 350 feet on the other. At the west 
exd, the wharf is 50 feet wide and Delaware avenue, 
whicn is svon to be opered, is to be 100 feet wide. 
The wharves have been constructed for coal, and 
already leases have beenexecu e4 with the Schuyl 
kill Navigation Company for them. The depth of 
wa er in the docks will be sufficient for vessels of 
a larger size than apy now trading with the port. 
To facilitate operations in this quarter, the Green- 
wich Company has graded a bed fora Piank Road 
from the wharves to the Point road, a distance of 
2000 feet. ard as soon as it has sufficiently settled 
the p'ank will be lad and the road prepared for 
travel. The Point road is also to be planked from 
the paved streets in the First Waid, toa point 
some distance below the Greenwich proper'y. Ar- 
rangements have already been made for the con- 
struction cf two more wharves immediately north | , 
of those so rapidly approaching completion. They | | 
are to be 375 feet long, 70 feet wide, with docks 
100 feet wide, and a similar depih of water with | ; 
the one above referred to. One is tobe finished | { 
by the Ist of January, and the other early next | | 

ear. 

‘While there extensive wharf improvements are 
progressing in a portion of the city more favora- 
bly loca ed for & heavy shipping business than any 
other on account of the superior wharves, deep 
water and accessibili y, the Company are pre- 
paring for opening streeta through their proper y. 
The District Surveyors have made asurvey of 
Oregon avenue from the Delaware to the new 
Gas Works, 150 feet wide, and we learn, the pro- 
perty owners have volunteered to give their ground 
free of charge to the public for ‘hat purpose, from 
the river one third of the distance ‘o the Gas 
Works. Along this avenue, & railroad will be built 
from the Pennsylvania railroad somewhere in the 
Twen'y-fourth Ward, and when finished to the 
Delaware admirable facilities will offer to ~~: 
the branch to League Island and ovher par s of the 
First Ward. I¢ is said that some of the Coal Com- 
panies in Wes ern Pennaylvania, in anticipation of 
this branch road to the Delaware, are endeavoring 
to procure wharves preparatory to the commence- 
ment of aheavy business rext season. Whether 
this will be done or not remains to be seen, but 
cer'sin it is ‘hat a railroad connecting the Dela- 
ware river and the Pennsylvania railrosd wil: give 
a business impe us to that part of the city li'tle 
dreamed of. - 

Improvement in Safety Railroad Drawbridges. 
“ssw the recent patents issned e+“! ~ 
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Laying of the Curner Stone of the Opera House. 
—The corner s‘one of tho Academy of Music was 
laid at a little after six o’clock last evening, inthe 
North East corner, that of Broad and Locust sts. 
N.B. Le Brun, Esq., the architect, fixed the stone 
in its place, with a’ sifver trowl, and handed the 


“ trowel to his honor, Mayor Conrad, who completed 


the ceremony. The Mayor then delivered an elo- 
quent speech. He began by alluding to the bene- 
fits which would accrue to our city by tho pursuit 
of a liberal course of policy, attracting visiters 
from all parts of our great country. They were 
not the only ones benefitted, however, but ourselves 


{ and our children will derive great advantages from 


the establishment of this much wanted temple of 
the muses, in the refinement of mind and man- 


| ners, and the education derived from the drama. 
During the whole cf a sudden and severd shower, ' 


tho audience listened with marked attention. , 

The stone was a fine piece of brown sand-stone, ‘ 
from the Middlesex quarrics, Conn., and contained! 
a printed copy of the architect’s description of the! 
building, a copy of the charter and by-laws, with a! 
list of stockholders, and all the newspapers of the | 
day, the United States coins, and a metallic plate, 
containing the following inscription : 


CORNER SIONE es 
of the 3 3 Y 
AMERICAN AUVADKMY OF MUSIC, 
Laid July 26th. 1855. | 
Jno B. Bupp, President. .. OU. I #isner, Treasurer. 
Directors —Geo, S. repper, Frederick Graff, 8. 1 ran- 
son, J. P. Steiner, J C, Hand, L.J. Levy. «J. Dreer, §. 


T: aquair, Isacc 8. Waterman, Fairman Rogers. Bax 
Napo.ron LE PRUN, beri . 
Gustavus K UNGER, Architects 


Cuas. Conarp, Superintendent. JNo. D. Jones, Contractor 
Ronert T. Conrad, Mayor of Yhilade phia. 
JAMES POLLOCK, Governor of Pennsylvania. 
FRANKLIN P1gKCE, President of the U, States. 


The massive foundations: ¢f the building are 


' already considerably advanced, and the greatness 


ofthe dimensions can now be appreciated by a view 
of the foundation. Notwithstanding the magnitude 
of the work to be accomplished, it is expected that 
it willbe completed by the Ist of January next, 


: ag wy epprledy ‘ 

We filso desire to.refer tuareport of experiments 
Wade at the instance of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., st:their machine shops, at Mifflin and Altoona, 
with aview to ascertain the most economical, as 
wellasthe most useful fuel for theic purposes. 
These latter experiments were made under the 
direction and superintendence of a master ma- 
chinist, of great judgment and experience, one 
whose.report should be considered as positive tes- 
timony in stipport of our position. 

In regard to the former reference, we have the 
statement of Mr. Lesley, the well known geolo- 
gist, that “with a per centage from tento twenty, 
we have the best steam-generating qualities, 
other things being equal.” This per-cen'age of 
volatile matter is found in the beds of the Broad 
Top Mountain, in Huntingdon county, as well as 
in the different seams which outcrop along the 
western slope of the Allegheny Mountain. 

In reference: to the latter, we quote from the 
above mentioned report of Wis sey the following 
extracts, Viz: “| ft 

« Experiment first was made by running the 
engine three successive days on each kind of coal, 
which resulted'in 33. bushels of bituminous coal, 
weighing 71 lbs. per bushel, running the engine 
3 days or 30 hours; 42 bushels ofanthracite, weigh- 
ing 81 lbs. per bushel, ran the engine the same 
length of time as above.”? Again. ‘The last ex- 
periment was made by weighing 2000 lbs. of bitu- | 
minous from Irvin’a station, (Westmoreland Co.,).., 
which ran the stationary engine 23} hours, leaving 
835 pounds of ashes ; 2000 lbs. of anthracite, from 
Lykin’s Valley, ranthe stationary engine 15} hours, 
leaving "515 pounds of arhes.”? _ 

The result.of the above experimerts proved most 
clearly that bituminous coal will generate very 
nearly 50 percent. more, steam than the same 
amount in weight of anthracite—the per centage 
in this case depending in& manner upon the quan- 
tity of bituminous matter inthe coals experimented 
upon. 

From the above reports, which were as sur- 
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sufficiently to roof in, and labor can be continued 
through the winter. | 


The political fever is running very high at the pre- | An Atlomnt ta Blain nnen = O-f. Cama Hmo? 
| gent tine. Mirch excitement prevailed, on Friday” 
Jast,.among.the..¢ Know-Nothing” party,.on account 
of the defeat of the caucus nomination in Councils, ! 
for Chief Engineer ‘of the Water Works, Mr. Frede-" | 
| rick Erdman. Threats were freely made against the 


“ bolters” and “dodgers,” and a general flare-up” j 
i4 Soc! ag da hi 2.2 . ade AE 


Anon, the Schuylkiil, sacred to the barge of mirth, 
Its green banks consecrate to pleasure’s paths, 
Winds into sight with many a silvery curve; 
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nd at the breast-work, with a ceaseless voice, 
ustles the music which its waters carried, 


On mountain wilds remote, where Carben’s hills 
Hear in their inmost heart the miner’s stroke. 
Behold the mound by art and nature reared, 
“Fairmount” in whose tall top the waters lie 


Lifted as ina great baptismal font; 


34-1 


Theo height from whence the river deity 
Pours, from his giant and refreshing urn, . 
The stream which slakes a grateful city’s thirst. 


B 


ut fancy this; for yet no statue there, 


Worthy the place, above his liquid task 
Stands to the fair winds beautitul and bright, 


G 


azing upon the city which he loves, \ 


While the glad city gazes back to him. 
Oh! wherefore rises not the marble pile 


4 


bove this green and consecrated height? 


Not one, but many—one above the rest, 
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ooking like. Allegheny o’er his hills. 
0, howsitbathes unnumbered miles of streets— 
great heart pulsing through far crystal veins— 


Where, buta few short generations since, 
The Indian stretched his lazy, sombre length; 


A 
0 
Cc 


appear to be awakening to the necessity of doing | 


a 


‘ad the red deer stooped undeterred, and drank, 
r ‘neath the chesnut or the walnut shade, 
ropped the rank grass at leisure.” 
% % cd a a” ~ 
BY ~% — Por the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
Washing Pavements. 


Dear Sin—I seo with pleasure that our citizens 


way with the nuisance of:flooding the sidewalks 


with water, as it is practised in this city. I hope 
that you will exert your powerful influence in the 
matter, by noticing the evil in your editorial co- 
lumng, as well as by publishing the remarks of 


your correspondents. 


It is time this unhealthy 


‘ and annoying practice should cease, and there is 


to 


fo 


ac 
lie 
to 


| no reason why all the pavoment should not be 
washed, (if necessary,) before eight o’clock in the 
morning, and the sidewalks thus left free to the 
foot passengers, who are now driven into tho 
streets. I hope, also, that the use of water on the 
pavoments will be altogether prohibited in winter. 
It serves no good purpose, and is attended with 
much danger to all; but especially to the old 
and infirm. Nota winter passss without a record 
of many accidents caused solely by tho pavements 
being thus covered with water, which freezes almost 
48 s00n as used, 


Some remarks of “A Constituent,” upen this 


subject, which appeared a few days since in the 
“Ledger,” were addressed in the form of a letter 


Mr. Balch, of the Common Council; and it is 


only by such means that a remedy can be found 


t the evil complained of. It must be brought pro- 


minently to the notice of some individual whose 
position enables him to act in the matter. 
have had talking and writing long enough; the 
time has come for action, and Mr. Balch, (or any 
other member of the Counoils,) will entitle him- 
self to the thanks of the community if he will 
move quickly and properly towards relieving us 
from what is really one of the greatest evils of the 
day. 


Wo 


The prewe oan. carry this-reform if it chooses to 
t unitedly insits: prosecution; and it is not be- 
ved that any. Editor or, any oitizen oan be found 
defend the monstrous annoyance. Do help the 


movement, Mr. Editor, and let us have dry pave- 
ments. 
October 26th. 


COMFORT. 


ee 


Reacing Railroad bridge —T:e erection of & 
stone bridge over the Schuylkill, below the Falls 
of Schuylkill, wo place of the old woocen structure, 
progresses apidly.. It. was comm<need in Aug ust, 
1853, and after & time the work wag suspended. A 
few monthe ago operations were resum: d and now 
& large nnmber of men ere employed about the bridges 
in various capacities. The eastern abutment, which 
is 34 feet long and 40 feet wide, is al moat finished, 
and two of the arches are approaching complezion. 
There will be 5 piers under tie bridge, 10 feet wide 
and 34 feet long, between which the span is 78 feet 
with arise for each arch of 25 feet. While this 
work is goisg on, no time ig lust to the Company in 
the shipment of coal to ip nd.- The traing pass 
the same as before the wor commenced, without 
the least risk of any danger. The old bridge is un- 
derpinned and braced securely, and as the stone- 
work is finished the false tinéb+rs are removed and 
the tracks rest on the solid masonry. The stone 
used in this improvement is obtained from the Con- 
necricut, Port Deposit, Conshvhocken, Leiperville 
aud Falls of Schuylkitl quacries. Adjoining the 
East end of the bri¢ge the immense piles of rock 
have, in a great measure, been removed, and that 
part of the city ismuchimproved. The navigation 
on the West side has been aeepened frum 3 to 6} feet, 
and for & distance of 300 jerds wall has been built 
10 feet high and 4 feet thick. One of Mr. A. L. 
Archamvault’s steam portable hoisting apparatus is 
used for hoisting stone, mortar and other mterials 
from the ground to the top of the piers and arc her, 
and so admirably dues the machine perform its work 
that many persons go there to witness its Operation 
daily. ‘The machine does the work of more than a 
dozen men, b’ sides saving an immense deal of time 
Another of tkese portable engines is to be used 
this week in order to faci ygte the workmen in 
pushing cn the alteration. AUS 


Rule for calculating ‘the weight of a casting 
from the weight of its pattern. 


It is evident:that the weight of a casting 
stands in the same porportion to the weight 
of its pattern as the specific gravity of the 
former to that of the latter, allowing, at the 
same time, for the shrinking, i. e. contracting 
of thecasting in cooling. The following da- 
ta are taken from an article of Professor 
Karmarsch. 2Y¥-4 

Average specific gravity of materials used 
for patterns : Pine wood, 0:500 ; oak, 0-785 ;: 
beech, 0°721; pear tree, 0-689 ; birch, 0-664; 
alder, 0551; mahogany, 0-600; brass, 8:300 ; 
zinc, 7-000; tin (3 to 4 tin 1 lead) 7-900; 
lead, 11-000 ; cast-iron, 7-250. Compositions, 
red metal (10 to 15 p. c.zinc,) 8-600; bronze 
(copper, tin, and zinc, zinc and tin together 
15 to 20 p.c.,) 8-450; bell-metal (zinc and 
tin 20 to 25 p.c.,) 8-900; cannon-metal (tin 
5 to 12 p. c.,)8-760. 

The shrinking or contracting in cooling, 
is: 


for brass, 1 from 21 

for bronze, 1 from 26 
for zinc, 1 from 27 | 
for cast-iron, 1 from 32 | 


for cannon metal, 1 from 40 | 
This means that 21 cubic inches of melted | 
fluid brass, will, after cooling, occupy only | 
20 cubic inches. 
If s is the specific gravity of the pattern, 
S specific gravity of the casting, a the ratio 
of shrinking, P weight of the pattern, and 
C the weight of the casting, the'rule is: 
oa § (a—1) 
8.a | 
The following table gives the numbers with 
which the weight of the pattern is to be mul- 
_tiplied to obtain the weight of the casting 
nearly : 


be | 

BS 

By The casting made of m 

os cast- brass. red bronze. bell- cannon- zinc. 

23 iron, metal. metal. metal. 

iJ 

Pinewood, 140 158 167 163 170 71 135 
Oak, 90 101 104 103 108 109 86 
Beech, 97 109 114 113 118 116 ~~ 9° 
Pear Tree, 102 115 119 118 123 124 98 
Birch, 106 119 123 122 128 129 102 
| Alder, 128 143 149 414.7 I54 155 122 
Mahogany, 11°77 132 137 135 41 142 112 | 
Brass, O84 0°95 099 098 102 103 O81 | 
Zine, 100 «(113 117 1160062121122 096 | 
Tin, 089 100 103 «103 «107 «108 6°85 
Lead, 10°64 072.074 O74 O77 O78 O61 | 
Cast-iron, 097 109*T13° 112 «L178 (0-93 


If you wish to know'the weight of a cast- 
ing in brass from apinewood pattern, weigh 
the pattern, say 3 ounces, and multiply by | 
158 X3=47-4 ounces ; if cast in iron, 14:0 
3=42 oz. AZ | 

Baltimore, March, 1855. 


Brooklyn City ey a 
TRIAL OF THE NEW FIRE ENGINE FOR San FRANCISCO. 


The new engine, built for Vigilant Fire Company No. 9, 
of San Francisco, was tried for the second time on Sa- 
turday evening, in order to test her powers. The trial 
came off in front of Firemen’s Hall, in Henry street, 
amidst a large number of interested spectators. The 


breaks were manned by members of Nos. 3, 5 and 8 
companies of this city. The water for the engine was 


through fifty feot of house. Alfred Carson, Chief of the 
New York Fire Department; Israel D. Velsor, Chief of 
the Brooklyn Department; Mr. Pine, and Hon. H. A. 
Moore were the judges. The following is the result:— 
On the first trial, through an open butt of 244 inches, 
the stream was thrown a distance of 63 feet; the second 
trial, with a 134 inch nozzle, a distance of 144 feet was 
gained; on the third trial, with a l-inch nozzle, the 


% inch nozzle, a distance of 166 feet and 7 inches was 
galued, and the hose bursted; on the fifth trial, with 
two % inch streams, a distance of 144 feet was reached, 
when hose again broke. 
highly satisfactory. ; x 
[For the Public Ledger] 
The Fire Plugs, 3 6 hate 
Epitors :—In passing up Ninth street, 
H Seeniay afternoon, I saw Ce eater 
s-plugs With straw, whic : 
ee hess shended to a month ago, by ne poger 

| apres abl ia nepticente, “Jevory'ons j 
the city is liable for his g' see ered cue | 

| remembers the disastrous frre cor: eS aad | 

i t streets, (the destruction o 

\ herds puildings,) was occasioned, in & _haned 

| degree, to this neglect. Then, the firemen - 

on d to burn the boxes in order to thaw re 

‘ues. In that ease, the city had to defend the 
rl vais, at the cost of two or Hires shoe ay dace | 

} and -had it mct been for the cane er reba: 

y th firemen, the city would, Pp i 
Ltd ae hee ‘to pay for the Shakespear Baits 
a mead others, aud the losses of the Cone O Me it | 
aibtbe puildings destroyed that night, Rakesh sears 
Rave amounted to at lene Shee eee a phot 
; Searing in mind these facts, . 
ishing that, the Papcrntendedty with a y 


hould leave the biped 
is Ste in theseason. The weather 
sien Spal Cpaeentbe ba oe jeersrcyi ear ere 
dran in the yard attac e 
li os renaaed in for this 23 years, which has 
tpebeourred but once in all that time. 


» oblige: 


- Hose Tar Paver. 


drawn through sixteen feet of suction, and played | 


stream was thrown 154 feet; on the fourth trial, with a | 


The result ;was considered | 


‘ slightest a'arm \ 


' fore not 20 generally-uscd. 


| 8)stem of ‘ reciprocal defence,’? as one protectirg 


British army, 


of companies. A Proportion a artillery is uguaily 

, Givision, with one or m =< 

teries, 80 thata Pie sg ean act asa wenall im 
it) is-a Lieutenant: General? 

Soman, 8nd ‘each brigate ie under a Majongen 


‘The Staf consists of the Gen i 
T i erals and t 
Aids. de-Camp, Brigade-Maj ors, ‘Anotstaat aaa 


‘ brigade or 
in »*¢elose _ column,?? e 


e re. companies 
the company indicated, which com 


the others; 


A Columnat Quarter Distance bas an open sp1ce. 
between the divisions and companies of whiokit is 
cor posed of one-fourth of the ground occupied. by 
each, so that by losis the first and second to the 

yond muy ing © two rear companies, while 
the remainder Wheel outward by aactions, a square, 


An Open Column is when the companies of a 

5 " re- 
giment are placed behind each other with -inter- 
vening spaces, eufficient to allow each company 
to Weel on its flank or pivot, and thus form into 
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of obliquity required 

Guns, a term generally applied to field arti 
which mostly consists of oe nine, and pany 
pourdcrs, with a few howitzers, which latter are 
something between a mortar and a gun—half-bro- 
ther to the former and cousin: germain to the latter. 
The howitzer can throw spherica: case shot, s mali 
ealiy; &e. ‘ 

Shetls are hollow cast-iron lobes, fil) ith | 
guppowder, &c., in which a : ‘suited: ot 
that when it burns down to the powder an explo- 
sion takes place, and the shell 
the shattered fragments in every direction. 

Guns of Position are larger than field guns, and 


are mostly used in places where an enemy occupies 
a defensive position. i 


Siege Guns are of heavier metal and larger, cali- 
bre than either field guns of guns of ponitiog, ard 
Cobsequently throw larger projectiles, A ‘Field- 
Battery? generally consists of six guns with am- 
Munition wagons, and the requisite number of 
horses to draw them, and the properonumber of | 
Officers and men to work them, 

A Wing of & regiment implies one-half: thus 
every regiment has a right and left wing. The 
same term may be applied algo to an army. i 

Outlying Picquet, or Picket, is @ smati body of | 
mee, Commanded by an officer.’ [tg Place is in front 
of an army, to prevent Surprise. Piequete are con- 
stantiy on the alert, and sleep not. «his duty ge- | 
nerally commences at sunset, and terminazes after | 
full caylight. | 

Iniying Picquet is a eimilar foree, which re- || 
mains in camp, ready accoutred to turnouron the | 


A Covering Party generally consists of an officer 
and forty or fifty meh, who take up a position in 
front of the nincipal trenches, and protect the | 
workmen employed therein fiom molestation. 

_ Trenches are long narrow excavations, some feet 
in de pth, the earih from which is tbrowa up to- 
wards the enemy, 20 as to afford shelrer to the 
troops who guard them daring the nigit eg ingt 
surprise, &c. Duty in the trenches is always un- 
pleasant, end in eo1d weather particularly so, as 
the men have to remain niet, or they would bring 
a he avy fire on them, and thus increase the danger 
Poi ie in trench duty, they are more or leas exe 

Although trench and picquet duties are the most 
8rduous that fall to the lot of. a soldier, yet, in the 
the © flicers and men go employed, 
even for months, seldom obtain credit or promotion 
for their service. But the French act very diffe- 
rently to their troops when engaged in such dan- 
gerous and fatiguing Guiies, for we generally hear 
that Gen-ral Canrobert has promoted ard rewarded 
with the Legion of Honor many brave men for their 
gellant conduct in the trenches. 

Gabions are baskets of a cylindrical form filled 
with earth, and which are placed Opposite the 
enemy’s batteries, as a protection to the men when 
they first break ground and commence to entrench 
themselves. ; 

The term Fortress is applied to # fortified place 
on 6n extensive scale; that of Fort to a emaller 
fortification. 


A Bastion has two or more faces of such a form 
that, when seversl of them are joined together, a 
complete pentagon isthe result. It is called the 


bastion in the pentagon defende another. A ditch, 
either wet or dry, adds to the difficulty of ap- 
proach. 

Lunettes are small works usually raised in front 
of sally-ports, &c; and, when filled with men, 
fre capable of offering considerable resistaace. 

A Redon is a triangular work, genera!ly con 
structed in fron of @ more extensive fortification, 
which it partially protects, and renders an attack 
on it more difficult. 

Embrasures are openings in & work, through 
which the guns are pointed 

Loopholes are smal! spertures ina work, through 
which muskets may be fired. 

Red_ubt is a general name for nearly every kind 
of work in field fortifications. Redoubts are some- | 
timts triatgular, with flanks; sumetimes in the 
form of @ siar, called a Star Wort, Redoubts for | 
the defence of positions are in general intend-d to | 
contain only about 50 men, with thee guns; but 
works in the form cf irregular polygons are some- 
times c nstructed to contain from 10:0 to t5 0 men, 
avd from twenty to twenty: five pieces of artillery, 

if intended for the protection of any place, 


| publicans, who regard a rotation in office as. indi- 


| entertain a kind regard, but who appear to 


For the Daily Pennsylvanian. 
Hereditary Offices. 35-1 
“None dre---and few resign: 


Messrs. Epirors:—It may not be deemed 
singular that I am one of those old fashioned re- 


Cative of a disposition to preserve the purity and 
freedom of our institutions from the reprehensi- 
ble custom which characterises the tenure of office 
among monarchical..forms of’ government.’ The 
illustrious Washington Hitmself, was foremost in 
the expressions..of his timent> of disapproba- 
tion of a hereditary tentre of place, which it is 
well known leads too often to abuse and corrup- 
tion, and is frequently Subversive of those dear 
bought principles for which our venerated fore- 
fathers so nobly contended during that momen- 
tous period—which laid the foundation of our 
‘virtue, liberty and independence.’’ In fact 
there should be no such thing among us, as an 
hereditary office; and congéquently, in the necded 
reform which our new City government have pro- 
mised, it is earnes'ly to be desired that particular. 
care will be exercised in the selection of faithful 
and efficient ofiicers to conduct the several heads of 
the Department organized by the City Councils, 
who shall be in every respect free from this charge. 
In making this allusion, no reference is intended 
to those who hold tenure for the first time under 
the present City government, although in the 
hasty organization of several of the Departments, 
several individuals managed by their adroit po- 
litical manceuyeres not only to retain place, but in 
some instances succeed in promoting themselves to 
other and more lucrative positions, from which it 
is time they were ousted, and individuals chosen 
instead, who are in every respect equal in point 
of capacity, and much better entitled to the posi- 
tions whioh these place-men fill. This doctrine 
will hold good among Whigs, Democrats, and 
Know-Nothings. It is idle to suppose for an in- 
stant, that the whole generation of an individual 
shall retain office, simply because some fancied 
merits characterised the deceased progenitor, and 
for which he was amply remunerated—that could 
have been done by others equally as well as him- 
self, had the opportunity presented itself. 

These preliminary events induces us to point 
out a few office holders, for whom personally we 


cling with a desperate pertinacity to the several 
situations which they now hold by ancient wsages, 
particularly as their retention would be much | 
“more honored in the breach than in the obser- 
vance.’’ The recent wordy message of the Mayor 
has already deprecated the number of the Depart- 
ments, several of which he states, could be merged 
into one—and in pursuance of his suggestions I 
hope that the present Councils will earry out the re- 
JSorm therein indicated,which so far as the sincerity 
of the Honorable official is concerned, means little 
or nothing., To begin then:—Our Cuty Commis- 
stoner has held office, until he has actually grown 
grey in the service of the Municipal government. 
The change so far as heis concerned, is too plainly 
indicated, to require any éctakiene He reteres, | 
beyond doubt, upon his well earned laurels. That: 
however, of the Superintendent of the Water’ 
Works is deserving of especial notice. The Graeff 
family have held this postfrom time emmemorial, 

Itis strongly hinted that the ‘“Know-Nothings” 

intend to fling the present Superintendent for his 
commendable obstinacy last year, in which he re- 

fused to bow down to their mandates. He, it is 
alleged, openly despises the “‘Order,’’ and conse- 


, quently will not receive their support at the forth- 


coming election. Never mind, he will receive the 
suffrages of those who entertain the same views as 
himself of this secret prosoriptive association. This 
is well enough, so far as it goes; but I cannot. as- 
sent to the propriety of his retention, particularly 
as it conflicts with my opposition to hereditary, of- 
fice. Let there be other applicants, (both honest 
and capable,) and. from.the number select a new 
Superintendent, who shall abide his day, and “the 
rotation here inculcated. The salaries of this De. 
partment from the Chief, to the lowest ‘subordi- 
nate, are entirely too high, and should be razeed 
down to a fair compensation. The late Councils 
raised the Superintendent’s and Register's sala- 
ries five hundred dollars in one night! ~ ‘This 
was a fearful jump—but as their doom (the Coun- 
cilg,) was fixed, they»acted like desperate men, 
not only upon this, but-other occasions. Gro. R. 
M’Manon is another of the same class, and Has 
grown both insolent and presumptuous. 

The Commissioner of Highways (Mr. Birch,), 
has been fed at the municipal crib for many * 

ears, and it is time he was permitted to retire to 

is ottwm cum dignitate. There are strong in- 
dications that this will be accomplished ,as he has 
rendered himself exceedingly obnoxious. In a 
word, it is earnestly desired that there should bea 
change among these ‘‘o/d fogies’’—and a thorough 
reform instituted. Retrenchment should be the 
order of the day, and no life offices instituted by 
our people. I will, with your permission, refer to 
this matter again and more in detail. Anreus. 


We agree with our correspondent Arevus in 
every suggestion made, except so far as it relates 
to Mr.Graxyr. This gentleman is peculiarly 
fitted for the post he fills, and we doubt much 
whether his place could be filled with another per- 
son, without great detriment to the city. - Mr. 
GRAzFF is a scientific .gentloman, educated to the | 
business which he now superintends, and as a, 
plentiful and pure supply of water is among our 
first of wants, nothing should be done by Councils 
to put it in jeopardy. ‘ 


= 


full of interest ano attracuce — —.- 
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t LOCAL AFFAIRS. 

A Season'able Invention.—Mr. Marshall, the 
lessee of the Walnut Street Theatre, has recently 
introduced into: that establishment an apparatus 
invented by Mr..J..R. Barry, for ‘cooling and-ven- 
tilation; which will greatly add to the comfort and 
conveniencé ‘of theatre, goers, during . the ensuing 
summer season... The apparatus was thoroughly 
tested on Saturday evening," with the most satia- 
factory results. = Theiprinciple is similar to an ap- 
paratus exhibited by the ame inventor, for cool- 
ing and ventilating ‘railroad ‘ears, ‘which was in- 
spected and apyroee by many at the last Franklin 
institute exhibition.” The apparatus consists 
mainly of a blower drawing in eold air from the 
Bireet, refrigerating wheels, and an ice-box to cool 
it, with air. tubes to preperly diffuse it throughout 
the building. The fan case, refrigerating wheels, 
box and ice reservoir are all conneeted together in 
one continuous wooden box, the fan being at one 
end, and the ice reservoir at the other. The fan is 
four fect in diameter. by three feet wide, and ig 
driven by a steam engine at the rate of 400 revolu- 
tions the minute. There are three refrigerating 
wheels, three feet in diameter and three feet wide, 
rotating in a horizontal box, with partitions of 
unequal height coming up from the bottom, so that 
the wheels revolve in Separate reservoirs, the one 
next the fan being in the shallowest, and the one 
next the ice-box in the deepest water. These 
wheels are simply a series of discs of galvanized 
iron, placed three-quarters of an inch apart, on 
shafts running through’ the sides of the box and 
driven by pulleys on the outside. By this arrange- 
ment, & large amount of coxtinually renewed cold, 
wet surfaces, are exposed for the air to come in 
contact with, without materially impeding its 

rogress, and as @ consequence, the air imparts its 

cat to the wheels and the wheels transmit it to 
the water, so that before the water escapes, it is 
‘warmed to nearly the teraperature of the inflowing 
air, 3 S, ~e . . 
The ice reservoirs simply @ continuation of the 
refrigerating wheel box, except that it ie two feet 
higher and contains shelves running across it, on 
which the ice is placed and over ani through 
which ‘he air must pass before it‘ reaches the 
vertical tube wh:ch takes it up into the building. 
This tube has an area of four square feet and 
branches cff into two horizontal sections, which 
run around the entire tiers of boxes of the theatre at 
the angle furmed by the ceil ngs and the wall. 
The eald air is distributed uniformly by means of 
eight adjustable openings in the horizontal tubes 
and flows into the builcing at & temperature rang- 
ing from 55 to 60 degrees, and so evenly is it dis- 
tributed that there is no perceptible current coming 
in contact with any person. The apparatus is of 
capacity to furce in about ten thousand cubic feet 
of this cold air per minute, so that as the oxygen 
is consumed by the gas burners or vitiated by the 
breath’ of a large audience, a pure, refreshing, 
wholesome, stream of almost frozen air is sent 
eddy jing round the theatre, making the entire edi- 
fice comfortable in the very warmest weather, 
though it should be crowded to excess. 

Real Kstate Sale:—The following pag soln 

Duin ho 


. Philadetphia, Friday, May 25, 1855. 


THE StEam Fire EncINE.—The committee 
appointed by the Firemen’s Association of Pitta- 
burg, to superintend, the. performance of Mc. 
Shawk’'s'steam firé engine, which is-about to visit 
our city, have madé their report, and it is highly 
favorable to the operation of that engine. In seven 
minutes afver lighting the fire, steam began to ac- 
cumulate ; in ten minutes the pumps began to ope- 
tate, under a pressufe of thirty pounds per inch; 
‘in twelve minutes after firing, the pump was work- 
ing sixty single strokes per minute, under a pres- 
Bure of forty-five pounds per ineh, throwing a sin- 
gle stream through a five-eighth inch nozzle. 
Three additional discharge pipes, each of three- 
fourths inch nozzle, were then attached, and, in 
eighteen minutes after firing, the pump made 112 
strokes, discharging through the four nozzles 517 
gallons of water per minute; the greatest horizon- 
tal distance thrown in this trial was 150 feet. 
Through a one and a quarter inch nozzle, the 
pump made 120 strokes, under a pressure of 90 Ibs, 
threw 555 gallons a horizontal distance of 225 feet. 
A nozzle of one and three eighth inch diameter 
‘was then used, and with this the pump made 130 
strokes, under @ pressure of 90 lbs., throwing 600 
gallons per minute a horizontal distance of 220 
feet. The committee say, the engine is under per- 
fect control of the engineer, and in «all its varied 
Operations, each part: performed its appointed duty 
with exact regularity ; and we saw no cause to 
doubt the safety or durability of the entire ma- 
chine, in continued service, if managed by skilful 
and experienced men. We are, therefore, of opin- 
ion that the experiment has proved entirely suc- 
cessful.” They estimate its working capacity as 
seven and a half to one compared with the hand 
engines. The Firemen’s Association subsequently 
adopted resolutions, calling the attention of Coun- 
cils to the superior advantages of the steam fire 
engine over the old engine in use, and to the ne- 
ceasity and importance of its introduction, 
tt atin 
‘THE BIRD OR Guano IsLaNDs.—Philo S. Shel- 
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Tue Steam Fire Enaine.—The second 


trial of the Steam Fire Engine, manufactured 
by Mr. Shawk, took place at Pittsburg a day 
or two ago, as follows :— 235°- 


“At nineteen minutes past three o’clock, the com- 


mittee gave the signal to apply fire to the furnace; 
at twenty-nine minutes past, steam was raised, and 
a minute later, a flag having been waved (the sig- 
nal agreed upon) water was let in from three 
fire plugs, and a stream from an inch and a quar- 
ter nozzle was thrown. 
being substituted, four streams were thrown, thus 
testing satisfactorily one of the great points of the 
engine. 
covered by the first stream was two. hundred and 
twenty-five feet. 
satisfactory. 


Different sized nozzles 


Upon measurement, the space of ground 
In every respect was the test 


Some persons manned the Neptune, and er- 


deavored to throw in competition, but the water | 
thrown was from a small nozzle, lacked forty fect | 


| of the distaace reached by the Steam Engine, and, } 


NN 


'\ differs fromthe ordinary engine in the fact'that the 


every few minutes the firemon became tired out, 
and wore obliged to stop. Tho real merits of the 
steam engine became more apparent in contrast.— 
There was not one present but felt convinced of 
the vast euperiority and usefalness of Mr. Shawk’s 
engine.” 


It is added that the stream thrown from the 


1} inch nozzle was 225 feet; from, the 13, 220; 
from four streams at-once, 150 feet.: Three of 
the last were } inch, andthe fourth } nozzles. 


Maa: emapuyan oy my» 


| sdls-s4 ‘\ {For the Public Ledger.] 
} “9g ‘ Shawk’s Steam Fire Engine. 

hes yay \Epirors :“ There are other important 
faets*in Addition tv thosé-published'in your valuable 
paper of the 2d inst., relative'to the’trial of Mr. 
Shawk’s' steam’ fire-ergine; “ Young America,?? 
which°I think’ Will be: interesting to: thé public,’ 
andy knowing \you'to be-the friends of all vaiugble 
mechanical improvements, Tsend you the follow- 
ing |statements, ‘hoping «that + publish the 

- 


same : 


The torch was..appli¢d“to the shavings in, the 
furnace, at25 minutes wanting of 4 o’clock—within 


i 


three minutes, steam was generated. Steam: guage » 


showed @ pressure of steam,, 5. lbs. to the inc ; 


within 6 minutes, 15 Ibs. pressure within 8 min. — 


utes, at which time the engine was set’ in motion, 
and within 15 minutes from the trme the torch was 
applied to the wood in thefurnace, there was a pres- 
sure of 60 Ibs: of steam in the boiler, and the pump 


was making 96 strokes per minute, throwing water.’ 


to a distance of’ at least 120 feet, through an ‘inch 
nozzle. f 
From the timethe enginecwas set: in motion to 
the end of fifreen minutes, it made!300: strokes. o 
the pump, baving discharged within that length o 
time 1,350 gallons of -water. Subsequenily the 
inch nozzie was taken off and aniinch and a quar- 
ter nozzle substituted, the pressure df the steam 
then being 108 lbs. to the inch, the pump made 102 
strokes per minute and steadily maintained that 
velocity, and threw water to the distance of 175 
feet horizontally, : 
Areaiof pump, 4} gallons, or 7} invhesidiamete: 
and 26 inches stroke, allowing the pump to make 
102 ‘strokes to the minute, the quantity of water 
discharged» would be 459 gallons: per minute ,/or 
27,540 gallons per hour. Withigood wood, proper- 
ly prepared there would be ‘no difficulty in main- 
taining a constant and steady pressure of steam in 
the boiler, vf at least 160-1bs:to the square inch, 
which would increase'the velocity of the pump to 


at least 120 strokes ‘per minute, and would in-' 


crease the working capacity of ““Young America’? 
| to 32,400 gallons per hour, through an inch and\a 
quarter nozzle. 

Now let us.compare ‘“* Young America?’ with one 
ofour first-class hand engines; and see what will be 
| the proportionate working capacity between them. 
| Area of pump in first class hand engine 2 34 100 
| gallons, or 10 inches diameter and 8 inch stroke, 

allowing the pumps to make by hand 60 strokes per 
minute, which is more than isan average cf hand- 
engines, the greatest amount of water at that 
speed, would only bé 140. 4-10 gallons per minute, 
er 8,427 gallons per hour, allowing it to work con- 
stant, which is impossible with a hand-engine, 1 
think it will bea fair allowance to say that a‘hand- 
engine cannot be in actual working service over 
ope-third of the time during a fire, which would 
reduce the actual working capacity of a first-class 
| hand engine to 2,808 ghifons of water per hour, 
which would make+*Young America.’? on a long 
| pull and @ etrorg' pull, equal’ to 114 of our best 
| first-class hand-engines; manned by 575 men; but 
to be ever more liberal, and allow one aalf of ‘the 
time for actual, working ,of.the engine, ‘+ Young 
America’ would be,equal to,7 69-100 of the first- 
clars hand-machines,-mained by 326 men. s 

For small fires, in narrow streets, the second or 
third-class hand engines are preferable, but in case 
ofa large fire, where & vast amount of water is 
necessary, jhe comparison between Mr. Shawk’s 


i 
| 


be about as to comparethe steamer Isaac Newton 

to one of the Troy Horse boats, which the Knick- 

erbocker of Albany once did ridicule so much. * 
Yours, YounGg AMERICA: 


The Cornish Engine.—The new Cornish Engine, 
at the Schuylkill (late, Spring Garden) Water 
Works, is now completed and its power has been 
tried. This Engine, being comparatively new in 
this conntry, attracts a great deal of attention. It 


steam acts only upon the upper side of the piston, 
and by depressing it, thereby raising the plunger of |, 
the pump upon the opposite side of the lever beam; 
the plunger is made of sufficient weight to force 
the water to the reservoir and overcome its friction 
in the ascénding main, thus the engine expends no 
more power than what is just sufficient to lift this 
weight, the water being forced up by the fall of the 
weight alone. The contractors for buildiug this 
engine have guaranteed a duty of fifty millions of 
pounds raised one foot high, with one hundred 
pounds of coal. ‘The other engines at the worksare 
only capable of raising twenty-five millions, with 
the same consumption of ‘coal. On severa! occa- 
sions the citizens of the old District of Spring Gar- 
den have suffered much inconvenience for the want 
of {water, caused by ‘a disarrangement of affairs at 
the works, owing to the fact that the four pumps 
are connected by 1wo'mains of 25 inches and two of 
18 inches, then toa, Cast-iron box, and from thence 
by twoascending mains tothe reservoir, a distance | 
of, 8260 feet. Toobviate this risk, # main of 20 
inches in diameter has becn laid, connecting with 
one of th¢ 25 inch mains, below the box, and by run- 
ning around 1f and. attaching to the 20 inch main 
above; there will be one main to use, if the box 
should-Warst, This main is to be attached to the 
Cornish Engine, so that those supplied from these 
works need not fear of a deficiency in the supply. 

During the year 1854 the coal used at these works 
‘amounted 10 8,049 tons, being an sverage of 8 tons, 
7ew!., 9 Ibs. per day. i.) a 


Si ae 


steam, engine and the first-class hand engine would | 


.  gITy uy i: 

Tue New Oprra Hovst.—The work on the 
splendid building for the At an Academy of Music, at 
the corner of Broad and: Locust streets; is progressing ra- 
Pidly. The firgt ‘story “is néérly sip, and the handsome 
brown stone fronton etreetgives earnest of what: 
the structure will be ‘when tonipleted. ° Thé Binding is 
very large, and it'will inaugurate!a*hew- eit in Philadel- 
phia in theatrieal architecture, "The city has never yet 
had a regular opera house, and the theatres that have 
been at times appropriated to opera purposes are general. 
Jy small, inconvenient ‘and not constructed with much 
regard to the laws of acoustics, 

The following particulars in relation to the new Opera 
House will give our readers an ideaof its size'and capa- 


city.» The building has.a front of 140 feet on Broad. }* 


street, with a dept of 238 feet on Loeust street. There 
will be regular seats for 3000 persons, and stool and 
standing room for 600 more. The ‘orchostra will ‘be 65 
feet long, by 10 feet wide, and will afford ample room for 
seventy musicians. J 

The following are the dimensions of the principal paris 
ofthe structure :— 

Widtb of stage department 150 feet; width of stage 
proper, 90 feet; depth 73 feet; width of auditorium be- 
tween the walls, 90 feet; height to dome, 70 feet; depth 
from curtain to back of boxes, 102 feet; width of curtain 
48 feot; height, 48 feet; width of lobbies, at proscenium, 
9 feet, gradually widening at vestibule entrance to, 13 
feet; entrance of lobby on Broad street, 10° by 73 feet; 
vestibule on Broad street, 28 by 73 feet; two main stair 
ways in vestibule, width of each 13 feet; width of same to 
second tier, 8feet; to third, 7 feet. The grand saloon, 
which can be used for concerts, lectures, balls, &. , is 89 
by 85 feet; height of same, 30 feet; the number of oxit 
doors is 14, all of them opening outward, comprising’a 
space of 117 feet;so that a full houge can bo discharged in 
from four to five minutes; the covered carriage way is 70 
feet on Locust street tc curb; width of Broad strect paye- 
ment, 18 feet; Locust street, do. 12 feet; stage exeava- 
tion below the floor, 10 feet;) under remdtndar of the 
house, 814 feet; heated by steam generated in two boil- 
ers. , The auditorium isto be iMuminated bya circle in 
the dome, containing 500 jets, also by two rows of jets 
along the cornices, and by bracket lights against tho 
walls. ; 

There will be ventilating flues ‘throughout thé house, 
connecting with the main ventilating shaft,’ over the il- 
yuminating circle. The parquet etitrances are, to wit: 
twoat orchestra, 3 feet wide, gradually enlarging to 616 
feet at lobby, with two additional’ side entrances, each 
514 feet wide. Numerous other passages throughout the 
house, léading to seats, commence along the inner circle, 
being two fect broad, and gradually widening to 4 feet at 
lobbies. Restaurant in basement, 26 by 62 feet ; height 
of the building to cornice 60 fect. The roof will be of 
iron, main span 90 feet ; passage way on south flank 10 
feet; passage way on rear to, Westmoreland street 15 
feet ; a balcony on Broad and also one‘on Locust Street, 
each 70; feet» isi sw sdf ; 

Thea fret irey are a’soMicient evidence thatithe | 
Now Opera ousewillobe worthy of Philadelphia, while 


the rapid ‘pro ‘being made with tho’ work renders’ its 
speedy com ~almost certain. [ £ ep 
Mea bur woe Tad NRE Ta has 


TO ARCHITECTS.—A Premium of $400 will be 
Ad, 2 for such Design as may be adopted. and $200 for 
the next best, for an Upera House, to ve erected at the 
Southwest corner of Broad and Locust streets, in the City 
of Philadelphia, The external dimensions of the build- 
ing to be 150 feet front on Broad street, by 288 feet depth 
on Locust street; to be of simple but imposing style of 
architecture—the material of brick, with siogle or double 
walls. The lower story on Broed and Locust streets, and 
the dressings of the entire building, to be of granite, 
brown stone, orcast iron. The front and Locust street 
flank, of pressed brick; the south flauk and rear, of good 
front stretchers. There being streets on front and flanks, 
public exits must be provided on all. The house to be 
so arranged as to comfortably seat four thousand persous, 
in not more than three tiers of boxes, a balcony, avd 
parquet. To have proper saloons, wide passages, and 
stairways—the latter to be of iron or stone. Particular 
attention must be given to the comfort of the audience 
—freedom of exit, perfection of ventilation, heating, 
lighting, decoration, and acoustic properties; and for the 
prevention of fire, provision must be made to heat the 
entire house by fires under the footways of the streets. 

The designs must include complete ground plans cf 
each story, front and flank elevations, sections through 
the house, and all necessary drawings for scenic arrange- 
ments, &c., &c., all drawn toa scale of one-eighth of an 
inch to the foot, and must be accempaniea by an esti- 
mate of cost, as well as detailed descriptions of the plaus, 
showing the meshed proposed acy ntilating, heating, 

ht: &o., &e, 

ie plans to be sealed, endorsed, and delivered on or 
before the 20th’ of Nevember next, at 107 WALNUT 
street, White’s building, Office No. 5. The designs will 
all be opened on the same day, and Architects may full 
rely onan impartial decision upon the plans on their 
merits, for originality’ of design and adaptation to the 

urpose required. 
® Farther particulars of the views of the Building Com- 
mittee can be obtained at the above. named office. 

By order of the Committee. 


00251013 16if SAMUEL BRANSON, Secretary. 


-{" Tatan or tas New New Orueans Srean 
Fizz Encive.—The new steam fire engine built for 
the city of New.’Orleang having been completed, it 
was taken yesterday from the shop of Messrs. Latta 
& Co., nnildets, to the Canal basin, for trial. The 
beauty of the machine caused a great many pers 
8028 to follow it to the place of trial, and there wite 
ae its operption. Steam wes raised in six mins 

tes, with the water through the hose. Streams 
of water were thrown through an inch and three~ 
quarter nozzle 210 feet; one and a half nozzle 240 
feet; one and thres-eighth nozz)e,.247 feet. Two 

| streams through one inch nozzies were then thrown 
1 205 feet, four streams through seven-eighth inch 
zzle 168 feet. Thie throwing of water kas never 
been’ equalléd, and proves for the engine that it is 
more than. ordinary., The engine weighs about 
seventysfive hundred, and is about'the lightest the 
brothers Latta have. built.. She is now ready 
for the Creseent city, and will leave in a few 
‘days vag’ the river, Sh° of the New Orleans 
steamers. 3 = : 


MERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


SUPPLEMENT to an Ordinance ap 
proved October 3d, 1854, entitied “An Ordinance 
the Department for supplying the City with 


 Sewtlon I. The Select and Common Councils of the city 
of Philadelphia do ordain, That all Wate Rents shall be 
payable to the Register of Water Rents. at his office, an- 
nually, in advances, on thé Second Monday in January; 
and upon all water rents unpsid upon the ‘first day of 
April in any;y-ar, there shallbe charged the sum of five 
er centum, and upon all rents unpaid on the first day of 
Say in any year, there shall be charged an additional 
sum cf ten per centum. And if any such rent, with the 
said additional charges, shall remain unpaid on the first 
day of September, in any year, the said Register shal 
notify the Chief Engineer ofthe water works of the name 
of such delinquents, who shall cause the ferrules of all 
such delinguent water tenants to bs detached from the 
pipe of ¢ nduit, and suit be instituted for the recovery of 
such rent; and after such ferrules shail have been de- 
tached, the Water shall not again be supplied or furnisn- 
ed to the said premises, except upon payment or all ar- 
rears of water rent, an! the sum of two dojlars for ox- 
penses incurred, and a printed notice contwining the first 
section hereof »hali be left upon the premices. 7 
Section 2, The said Register shall cause notice to be in- 
serted in two or more cf the duily newspapers of the city. 
and published in posted handbills, of the time and place 
when and where the water reuts are payable, and the 
penalties for delay in, and for the non payment thereof. 
Section 3. The water tenantsof hecity shall be charged 
for the water for the year 1855 at the same rate they 
were respectively charged for water for the year 1854; but 
all permits issuet for tne year 1855, shall be charged at 
the rates of the corporation of the;Mayor, Aldermen and 
citizens of Philadelphia, for the year 1854. ; 
Section 4. That the tenth section of the ordinance to 
which this isa suppiement, be and the same is hereby re- 


poe eacted into an Ordinance at elie Oy of Philadelphia, 
2 D r, A. 4 
the 26th day of Decembe eee ay DIEAL, 


“qe 26-4 President of Common Council. 


OHN P. VERREE, 
President of select Couucil. 
Litest——. UND WiLCcx, 
At Rap ee Ulerk or tne peect Uonmell: , 
Approved the 29th day of December, Anxo Domini one 
eight hundred and fifty-four. ; 
es ais base . I, CONRAD, Mayor. 


a 


I ce x 7 
| | — - Weights of Different Kinds of Coatei 
Taylor’s Statistics of Goal gives the following: 
Average Weights of a Cubic Yard of American, 
European and Asiatic Coals, 
Bituminous, Anthra. Int. Species. 
2,560 lbs. 2 601 lbs. 2,475 lbs. 
European, 2,164 & 2,281 « , 
Asiatic, 2977 « 2 “ 
Customs, Weights and Measures*of Coal at dif- 
i Serent places. 
Ordinary estimate of Bituminous Coal, 28 bush- 
pla equal to 1 ton of 2,240 Ibs. 
t the West it is often sold by 26f bushels, e 
to 1 ton of 2,210 lbs. vire » 
At Richmond (Va.) coal pits, 5 pecks are sold 
to the bushel, and a bushe) weighs 90 lbs. pita 
At the South, bitunrinous cual is: sold by! thes 
perrel, weighing 172} lbs., equal to. 13 barrelis to” 
ons Soe 


In Philadelphia, 2,210, aceor ding to Tu ge Griér’s 
decision ; according to the Legislature, 2000. The 
U.S. Court’s. decision over:rulesthe Scatélaw. 

~ A New_York .ton ix 2,000 lbs stip Meet 

On'the Cone ‘the coal is ny ee 

oreign bituminons coals are commonly so! 
the chaldron, of 36 bushels, weighing 25} re n. 

A Nova Sevtia chaldron is 1} tons, or 33360 1s. 
of 42 bushels, but the -mcasurement yields « 
bushels. 

The official returns to Congress comprehend @ll 
bituminous coals throughout the Union (be their 
specific gravities what they may) at.80 lbs. to the 
bushel, and 28 bushels to the ton. aan 

In Boston a retail chalcron is commonly 2,540 
pounds. 

Arzas of Coal Fields in the U. States and Etiro; 
SQUARE MIL 


American, 


SQUARE MILES, 3 
Alabama, 3,400 | Pentsylvania, ~ 15,437 
Georgia, 150 | Michigan, 3000. 
North Carelina, 150 | Missouri, 6,060 
Tennessee, 4,300 | British America, 1 
Kentucky, 13,500 | Great Britain, 834 
Virginia, 21,195 | G. Brit. & Ireland, 37 
Maryland, 550 | France, 1,7 
Ohio, 11,900 | Belgium, 490 
Indiana, 7,70 | Spain, 35 
Illinois, 44,066 ; 


Proportion of Coat Areas tothe Whole Number'df. 
Square Miles in.Given Countries. 4 


Great Britain, 1-10 of whole area, * 
“ce 


France, 1-118 fy 
Belgium, 1 22 ee s 
United States, 1-17 “e 

; Probable Annual Production, 


Belgiun, 5.000,000 | Spain, 
France, 4,200,000 | United States,'.9,207 
Prussia, 3,500,060: ; i () 


we ewe ees nee vay see st 


THE Steam Encinz 1n Boston.—The Board 
of Aldermen, in Boston, have ordered the steam 
fire engine to be put inreadineéss for use, but it was 
found that the order was subsequently withdrawn. 
The Journal says :— - 3 

‘* Alderman Drew is ob&tinately"determined that 
the steam fire-engine rhall not be used, and seems 
insensible to public opinion, which demands for 
the machine a fair trial. Old fogyism has evi- 
dently found a refuge in the Fire Department, and 
& representative in the chairman of the committee. 
The people must find a means of smoking it out.’? 

The Louisville (Ky ) Courier says that, on Sa- 
turday last, in presence of the Council of that city, 
Messrs. Lawson & Pearce, machinists, tried a 
steam fire engine of their construction. 

Three sections. of hose were laid, and, with a 
short pipe and an inch and a quarter. nozzle, she 

threw a perfect stream of water a distance of two 
bundred and ten feet, and would have certainly in- 
creased the distance if the hose had not burst. 
This is a performance that no hand engine ever 
did compete with. ‘She subsequently threw two 
streams 164 feet, which were steadily kept up as 
the water lasted inthe cistern. The force of the 
water was so great that it tore the bricks from the 
top of the wall of the machine shop, a building 
three or four stories high. The performance was 
pronounced highly successful, and we heard an old 
‘and thoroughly experienced fireman say that the 
steam engine is equal to any four engines, and that 
it can throw two steady streams of water, and 
higher than any of our hand engines can throw one; 
in addition to which, it never tires. 
a 
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‘|. Dhe résolution wal referred to the Committee on 


Highways. . i 
Mr. Sue ed an ordinance, reducing the 
salaries of the cers as follows:— 


Mayor, (all fees to be paid into the Trea- 


sury,) ‘ od ” » ‘ . $3000 
Chief Clerk, ; “ 7 ° 1000 
Messenger, | a ty Santneaa, 12 500 
Controller, ° Fy 7 a 2000 
Chief Clerk, 1000 
Assistant Clerk, » . . . 900 
Messenger, . . . . ® < 500 
City Treasurer, . ae an ‘efe é 2500 
Book Keeper, ee ee ee . 1000 
Stock Clerk and two Miscel. Clerks, ‘ 850 
Messenger, . -. . . 2. , 500 
Receiver of Taxes + 6 «6 « 2000 
Chief Clerk, . . . . * 1000 |, 
SixClerks, 2. 2. 2. . 800 | 
Receiver of Taxes, . ee aca 500 


Each Superintendent:of Public Squares and _ 


Parks, é a 3 7 a . 500 
Each Superintendent of Independence Hall, 600 
% 8. Garden Hall, 600 
“¢ City Burial Ground, 400 

License Clerk in’ Department of Highways, 
Bridges, Sewers, and Cleansing City, 800 
Marshal’s Clerk, . . 64 ‘ 700 
City Solicitor, ob teri we Miers Ye 2000 
First Assistant, * “3 be ‘ 1500 
Other Assistants,each . . 2. 900 
Clerk, * * A < 3: % 700 
Chief Engineor of!Water,Department, . 2000 
Register of Water Rents, “ a . 1500 


Yearly salary ef each Water Purveyor, . 600 
§ al Engineman and Engineer 
Water Department, and dwelling rent free, 600 

Yearly salary of Water Inspectors, each . 600 


ae each Fireman and Watch- 
man at the Reservoir, . . ° Fy 550 
General Clerk in the Water Department, 900 
Permit Clerks “ hg . 800 
Messenger “& ts -- 600 
Commissioner of Market Houses, . x 500 


Clerk of Wharton snd Washington Street 
Markets, Second and Fourth Wards, . 400 
Clerk of Eleventh Street Market, Third and 
Fourth Ward, . . . = , : 250 
Clerks of Second Street Market and Stands, 
Chesnut to South street, Fifth Ward, . 400 
Clerk of Market Street Market from Front 
to Seventh street, and the Stands on Se- 
cond street from, Market to Vine, Sixth 
Ward, . ‘ F ‘ ¢ x Fy 
Clerks of Markets and Stands on Market st. 
from Seventh to Seventeenth, and the 
Market aud Race and Broad sts., in the 
Ninth and Tenth Wards, ‘ ¥ é 400 
The Clerk of Second st. Market, from Vine 
to Poplar, Eleventh Ward, 5 * - 400 
Clerk of Callowhill st. Market, from Fourth 
to Seventh, Twelfth and Thirteenth Wards, 300 
Clerk of Spring Garden. st. Market, from 
Marshall to Twelfth st., in the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Wards, 5 ¥ « 400 
Clerk of Girard Avenue Market, from Sixth 
to Twelfth, in the Twentieth Ward, j 250 
Clerk of Franklin Avenue Market, from 
sixth to Frankford Road, in Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Wards, ‘ ‘ , 300 
Clerk of Franklin Avenue Market, east of 
Frankford road, and the Market in Beach 
street above Maiden, in York street above 
Frankford road, in Lehigh avenue west of 
Richmond street, in the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Wards, ‘ ¥ é é 200 
Superintendent of Wharves and. Landings, 700 | 
Each City Commissioner, . we -% 1600° 
City Commissioners’ Chief Clerk, . .. 1000 | 
Hach Assistant Clerk and Recording Clerk in | 
Department of City Commissioners, . 700 
Section 2." The:said salaries #hall be payable at 
the time and in the manner now spegified by him. 
Section 3. No additional clerke or, officers not 
specified by ordinange shall at any time be em- 
ployed in any of, the Departments, or by any of 
the officers of the city; without the consent of 
Councils being first obtained. 


400 


Mr. Kline moved that they proceed to nominate 
candidates for the office of Engineer of Water Works. 
Mr. Verree, the President, decided that they 
should proceed in regular order, commencing with 
the Commissioner of City Property. 

The roll was called and the following vote! polled 
George J. Hamilton, 50{ Paul Pohl ‘ 43 | 
Robert A. Parrish 3 | pes? - ¥ : 

George J. Hamilton was d&clared elected. { 

The vote for Chief Commissioner of Highways was | 
as follows: | 
Thomas Birch, 53 | Andrew J. Wester, 42 | 

Thomas Birch was declared elected. 

The vote for Engineer of Water Worke was as 
follows: 

Frederick Graeff, 49 | Frederick Erdman, 45 

Frederick Graeff was declared elected. 

[Upon the announcement of this vote there was 
much applause in the gallery. 

The vote for Superintendent of Wharves and 
Landings was as follows : | 
James Homer 56 | Joseph Hunneker 40 

James Homer was declared elected, and the mem- 
bers of’ the’Select Branch retired to the Chamber. 


A hand, facile princeps in such matters, sends 
the-following hints on this subject to the editors 
of the New Orleans. Picayune, which seem to us 
worthy of consideration !: :3 77 = 

‘I perceive that a plan for anew theatre at Phi- 
ladelphia has been decided-upon, I presume that 
the plan for the new theatre in New Orleans, to 
replace Placide’s Varieties, will shortly be se- 
lected. I trust that some person practically ac- 
quainted with theatrical architecture will be 
consulted before any definite resolution is come 
to upon this point. Architects. know nothing 
of theatres; if brought into contact with the 
merest stagc-carpenter, they would betray the 
most complete ignorance of even the names, 
much less the ordinary requirements, of the 
stage. All the architect thinks of is the com- 
fort of the audience—that they may have room, 
a clear view of the stage, and, he hopes, may 
hear well. But thege are the very last things 

be considered. I dare say your readers may 
startled at this assertion; but I repeat it. 
Who goes to the theatre that he may simply 
stretch his legs? Who ever selects an evenings’ 
amusement.at a particnlar theatre, because in 
that theatre he can see'one or two feet more of 
the stage than he can in another? What the- 
atre in the world has ever been condemned and 
deserted because the andience could not hearin 
it? Notone. The public go to the theatre.to. 
see the performance, and they will prefer ageod 
performance and reasonable ‘comfort, toa slo- 
venly dull performance ond all the comfort to 


| enable them to go to sleep.: Now; sir, to insure 
“a good performance, the. first essential.is, fhe | 


proper disposition of all those rooms that serve | 
as offices and receptacles for stage purposes. 
A convenient scene dock, whose scenery,, when 
it has served its purpose on the stage, may be 
instantly and easily shifted; a handy property- 
room and closet; a quick change dressing-' 
room; @ green-rocm with double doors. These 
rooms must be on the stage floor. These are 
self-evident matters to a theatrical man; yet 
such is the utter and gross ignorance of the 
architect, that he never stops to inquire tho 
stage requisites, but crams them higglety-pig- 
glety into his plan afterwards. What is the 
result? Long waits between the acts, bad set 
scenes, imperfect working of all-the machinery: 
Then the critics say the theatre is badly ma- 
naged. No. It is simply—badly built; for it 
was built by an architect who knew nothing 
about it, and whose plan'was selected by a 
committee of gentlemen who knew less. Even 
in the great new Boston theatre, which cost 
$250,000—of which $100,000 were spent in pull- 
ing down and rectifying stupid mistakes—well, 


in this medel theatre the property-room is down |}; 


two flights of stairs’in the cellar; the green- 
room, such as it is, is on the wrong side of the 
stage; and there is;no scene dock at all. I tell 
you, sir, that there is not a single theatre in the 
United States which is not the contempt of its 
stage carpenter,; in consequence of its bad 
arrangement. And what is the result of 
this bad economy,? . Why, nothing is ever in its 
place; everything is smudge and: smear, and 
hurry ond patch, and..scramble and mess; 
everything goes to. rack.and ruin; the architect 
only exhibiting one’ instance of foresight, and 
that is—he always takes care that there shall 
be no windows on the stage that can throw any 
light on that dark scene of riot and wanton de- 
struction, of which he alone is the author. I 
fearlessly appeal to every actor, stage-manager, 
prompter and stage carpenter in the Union, to 
say if: I have not spoken the truth. 
Yours, &c., Cau-Boy. 


H adit 
oLitioAL FEsLING.—Much excitement pre 
seiied among the members of the ‘‘American 
party yesterday, ..0. acgouat, of the. defeat. of the 
caucus-nomination in Councils; orChief Eaginee: 
of ‘the:Walter WV orks, «Me. *Brederiele: -Erdinan , 
Chreats: were: freely made againstthie'** ver 
-and “dodgers,” and a general: ‘-flate-ap* rere ot 
eipated. Those Aspe page ep oon 4 
2 as a relief, f } ; 
a ad aie seduced into the support of » 
man who is a member of one of the Americat 
Orders. -h 
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; | are not protected against fire. Manyof the fire-plugs 
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‘munication fiom Mr. Graeit, Engineenof tJ 
|| Lientenadnts. 'Mr.' Grae complains thay There 
| cessary-. wasteof water. at this the ve 
| the Reservoir. 


. the plugs. 


_ preventing the daily wastefof water used in unne- 4 
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 Bhiladelphia, Saturday, July 25, 1855. . 


ts ‘ LOCAL AFFAIRS... © 

Want of Water.—In some parts of the city, but 
moré particularly the northern and -western_sec- 
tions of the Twentieth Ward, and. in. portions of 
the old district of Spring. Garden, the.supply of 
water is insufficient:. Upon some days of the week 
this is specially the case, and on Saturdays there 
is a clean stop of the water. In vain does the pa- 
tient housewife urge the lever of the hydrant in 
the yard. If she happen to’ forget that this is the 
day fora short crop, or none at all, she is in a ter- 
rible plight for want of the means to wash up and 
fix things for Sunday. It may be, that, late in the 
afterno n; shé is enabled to a few drops. She ! 
is not as fortunaté as some who, in other parts. of 
the city, open their wash-paves at 7 or 8 o’clock 
in the morning and keep the water running until 11 
o’clock, if not later inthe day, to the annoyance of 
passers: by, and to the prejudice. of those who are 
without the necessary-supply. We say prejudice 
of these, because, when complain's sre made, the 
excuse is given, ‘‘ that so much is used in the 
city. Here is @ matter for City Councils to look 
at and apply @ corrective. This is not as it should 
be.. The water-rent ‘payers in those scetions are 
as much entitled to a sufficiency of water as others, 
and they have great cause of complaint against the | 
authorities of the city. 

This however, is not the whole of the evil. The 
property owners and residents of these sections 


-when opened are as dry asspunk . How often have 
we heard it-ssid and saw it reported, that the fire- 
men coulénot do much on account of the scarcity 
of water. The public authorities should look to 
thie matter. Can the city expect that people with 
@ quarter or halfsupply of water will psy os much 
into the city treasury, as those who are fully 
supplied. This want of water has affected the 
i broventing improvements, and 
to a great degree has inflicted great privateinjury. 
A year or.two #g0, 8 project was started to se- 
cure. & propér -supply,of water to thesc sections, 
particularly. the northwestern, by laying anotber 
main, but for some reason the work was not done. 
government it was hoped the mat- 
ter would receive early attention, and the com- 
forte and interests of a large number of our- people 
advanced by prompt action on the part of the city 
authorities. - ie 
Let us have More Light.—For a me or more 
"7 sentests in the Council upon the 


os bis 
oori- 


i LOCAL MATTERS. 
Waste. of Water.—On Monday.mor 


Department.addressed to the Mayor, was; 


ah Gane: | 
season of 
the year that it ismostdifficult to keep a-supply in 
He further complains: that Police 
officers, in most instances, are the fnes that start 
After the reading of the communication, 
Lt. Mecke, of the Eleventh bis monet the 
Marshal, that he had received permission from Mr, 
McMahon, the Register of Water,/to allow plugs to 
run in the various alleys in his Ward. The Lieute- 
nant further stated that’ no provision is made 
for the removal of offal. in. his Ward, consequently 
itis thrown into the street, ard cannot better be 
removed under the circumstariées than by washing 
it away by means of the Wire Plugs. 

~We thing the statement ay Lieutenant; that 


Plugs are’ alléwed tdrin, thereby oattbigg 
y 


offal is sufiered to lay about typ alleys, is perfectly 
correct, and approve of alloWing the plugs to run 
in them to purify them. If Mr. Graeff wishes to 
do the most ‘good with the smallest quantity of 
water, we suggest to him sthat, he issue an order |} 


cessarily washing pavemests: If this evilis stopped |: 
there will be an abundance of water to wash out 
the filthy lanes and alleys throughout the city. 
There is no city in the world where more water is 
wasted than in our goa city of Philadelphia. If 
a window is to be washed, the water is turned on 
and allowed to run into the gutter, both while the 
servants,are holdipg a long conversation with their 


neighboring :# » and jong after the glass has 
been clear 6d ites in tnany instances hours 
to cieanse front csteps and pavements, during 
all which time“4the-water is permitted to flow with 


a perfect Tegronens) without fault being found, yet 
when the deysiare Khee deep wWith'offal, well cal- 
culated to. breed some horrible, dissase, fault is 
found if a plug.is allewedcto runia. few minutes to 
wash it away and PurPy tive sitmosphere, breathed 
by hundreds who, must.-mecgssarily Jive jin our ; 
courts and lanes: 35g 


in Convention, and seston the following gentie- 
as heads of departments :— © ; 
aoe Onut Commissioner of City Proper ty EsGes « 
J. Hamilton received 50 votes; Paul Pohl, 435 _ 
R. A, Parrish 3.’ Mx. Ha iron was declared duly 


elettee : / 

hief Commifsioner of Highways—Thomas 
Besa; A. J. sana 42.. Mr. Birch was de- 

ared duly elected, i 
olarse Chief Engineer of the Water Depertment— 
Frederick Graeff, 49; Frederick Erdman, 45. fs i 
Graeff was, therefore, declared duly eleated= ‘ _ 
siderable applause was manifested im thegallery a 
the announcement of Mr: Graefi’s' election. 

For Ccmmigsioner of Wherves. and Landirgs= 
\James Horner, 54; Joseph Rapaiksty20- Mr. Hor- 
| ner was declared duly elec! 


| ‘The consideration, of vhe pill reducing the taxes 4 


Musty’r Waste WaTER.—The Water Depart- 
ment ‘has directed the attention of the Mayor, and 
through him, of the police, to the waste of water daily 

tised all over the city, particularly in the old dis- 


GY tricts. Allowing the fire-plugs to run is considered, by 


the Department, a great evil. Unfortunate citizens ! No 

yvengers to clean the streets, and water too scarce to 
permit its use in washing away filth. In the present po- 
sition of affairs an oce sional fiood will be a providential 
visit. ? 6 


a 


te 
Deiven to Deaperasion.—> Jn 

“The several Know-Nothing Councils of Philddel- 
phia are at present in a happy state of conflict. It 
will be recollected by our readers that FrepERICK 
Grazrr, Esq., was recently elected Chief Engineer 
of the Water Works, which post he had long filled 
with distinguished ability,ever the caucus’ nomi- 
nee of the Know-Nothing party, Fraperiox Erp- 
MAN. This fact excited the most bitter malignity 
in the minds of:the bigoted “members of the Secret 
Order, against several honorable and high-minded 
gentlemen, who regarded their own self-respect 
and conscientious feelings, as of much more conse- 
quence than the mandates of the Secret Lodges to 
which they, in a moment of thoughtlessness, had 
joined themselves. In the joint Convention of 
Councils, Mr. Gragrr received 49 votes, and Mr. 
Erpman 45 votes. There were absent from the Se- 
lect Council, ALBERT J. WargrMan, Tuomas J. 
Prrgins, DanieL 8. Berweman, Bens. R. Mi- 
LER, and JeEREMIAB L. Hurcuinson. Frem the 
Common Council, Richarp M. Berry and ALFRED 
Horrzy. Five members of the'Secret Order voted 
for Mr. Grarrr, as follows: Prrur A. Keyser, 
AuexzrnonS. Rozerts, and NatHan Hinuzs, of 
the Select Council, and Hiram MILLER and Jouw 
M’Mouuin, of the Common Council. “These five 
are all gentlemen of respectability and intelii- 
gence, and could scarcely be expected to be long 
controlled by the ignorant and designing members 
of their respective Ward Lodges. Their vote for 
Mr. GrarFrF provoked the most violent censure 
among the proseriptive crew, and we believe they 
are all to be expelled from: the Order. 

On Monday night last, the Fifteenth Ward Lodge 
expelled Hiram Miuuer for voting for Mr. GRAEFF, 
We understand that twenty gentlemen thereupon 
immediately withdrew from the Order. Mr. Mi- 
LER was formerly a Democrat. He is a gentleman 
of fine abilities, large property, and great respect- 
ability, and it was a matter of sincere regret to 
us, when we heard that he had joined the Secret 
Order. No man inthe community maintains a 
higher character for probity and philanthropy than 
Hiram MILueER, and we regard the attempt of the 
Fifteenth Ward Lodge to heap indignity upon him, 
as impotent in’the extreme. Wherever he is 
known, he is respected, and the expulsion of such 
gentlemen from the Order, will ensure its speedy 
destruction. . Iteiseim contemplation to expel the 
other members ‘whd-‘voted for Mr. @raurr.— 
“Whom the Gods wish to destroy,’ was never 
more applicable than/ inthe case now before us- 
Che reputation of Mr. Minurr is unblemished, 
and it will take something miore than an expulsion 
from a Know-Nothing Lodge, because he refused | 
to be a slave in both body and mind, to tarnish’it. 


2 LOCAL MATTERS. : 
\| (Waste of Water—On Monday morning, a com-.. 
|\nhaniédtion from Mr. Graeff, Engineer of the Water 
\Depditment addressed to the Mayor, was read to the 
‘Lieutenants.,.Mr. Graeff complains. that the Fire 
Plugs are allowed to run, thereby causing an unne- 
icessary, waste of water, at ‘this the very. season.of. 
the year that it is most diffiguit to keep a suppl in 
the Reservoir. He further complains that Police 
officers, in most instances, are the ones that start 
.|'the plugs. After thereading of the communication, 
| Lt. Meckey ‘of the Eleventh Ward, informed the 
Marshal, that he had'received perinission from Mr. 
| ‘McMahon, thé Register of Water,'to allow plugs to 
| run in the various alleys in his Ward. The Lieute- 
nant further stated that no provision is made 
| for the removal of offal in’ his Ward, consequently 
it is,thrown into the street, and cannot better be 
‘| removed under the circumstances than by washing 
it away by means of the Fire Plugs. 

We thing the statement of the Lientenant, that 
offal is-suifered to Jay about the alleys, is perfectly 
‘correct, and approve of allowing the plugs to, ran 
‘in them.to purity them: If Mr. Graeff wishes to 
do the most good with the smallest quantity of 
water, we suggest to him that he issue an order 
preventing the daily waste of water used in unne- 
cessarily washing pavements, If this‘evil is stopped 
there will be an abundance of water to wash out 
the filthy lanes and alleys throughout, the vity. 
There‘is no city in thé world where more water is 
twasted than in our good city of Philadelphia.’ If 
‘a window is to be. washed, the water is turned on 
and allowed to run into the gutter, both while the 
Servants are holding a long conversation with their 
neighboring ‘thelp,”’ and long after the glass has 
been cleaneds.. It requires in many instances hours 
to cieanse front door’ steps and“ pavéments, during 
all which, time Ahe Water is; permitted to flow with, 
8 perfect lovsehess, without fatlt being found, yet 
when the ‘alléys aré‘kiive nae with offal, well cal 


*2 


| culated (to: breed: gome- horrible disease, fault is 

found if a‘plug is: allowedoto. run 'a few minutes to 

wash it away and purify the atmosphere, breathed 
y,,hundreds who’ must neceszatily live in our 

courts and lanes. 37 - 
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Opening of Fire Plugs.—The recent order of 
he Mayor to the Lieutenants, directing them to 
uforce the ordinance relative to the opening of fire 
lugs, except in Gases of fire, is likely to work dis- 
lvantageously in soine Districts. This; however, 
ill searcely lead his most inveterate opponent tv 
ensure him for directing the enforcement of a law 
hich Councils should take an early step in ro- 
aodeling. 25 a 
Lieut. Wettmdré, of the Ninth Ward, assures us 
‘at the use of the plugs is almost indispensable in 
certain portions of his police division, For in- 
‘nnee, the contractor for cleansing the streets o! 
‘ue city has heretofore had the use of the plugs for 
1e purpose of cleaning the market houses, which 
is found necessary to. wash out from two to three 
‘mes a week during the suinmer season. 
The large quantity of produce exposed for sale 
‘long Market st., from Eighth to Broad, causes an 
‘cumulation of offal.in the gutter, and the use of 
be plugs to cleanse them thoroughly is indispen- 
ble to prevent a stench, and remove stagnated 
water and filth of various kinds. There can be no 
uestion of the necessity fur using the public water 
in a case like this, but the non-enforcement of the 
aw in this instance would form as great a subject . 
f complaint as the subject now referred to. The 
ivdinanee should be promptly reconstructed ty 
icet a case like the present. 


nee 
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A Sad. Disappointment. 

Great indignation has been raised among the 
advocates of the party in ‘powex, in consequence 
of the re-election of Frederick Graff as Chief |. 
Engineer of the City Water Works. “A dead 
set” was made at Mr. Graff, in consequence of ; 
his contumaciousness in refusing to join “the 
Order.” It was thought that it was not judi- 
cious to allow any person to perform a service |, 
for the city who was not bound by the strictest } 
obligations. Mr. Graff refused to “‘jein,” and, 
although it was universally admitted that his 
scientific attainments and experience were such 
that his displacement would be very disadvan- 
tageous to the general interests, still his stiff- 
necked rebelliousness was so flagrant that the 
good of the city was considered nothing to the 
necessity of administering to him a rebuke, | 
which would have also been of most impressive 
significance to others in like cases offending. Ia 
“ American” caucus it was determined to sup- 
port Frederick Erdman for Chief Engineer. At 
the election on Tuesday last, by Councils, that 
candidate received the Know-Nothing support, 
but quite unexpectedly the Democrats voted for 
Mr. Graff in solid force, some of the Whigs 
joined them, and two or three Know-Nothings 
“bolted” from the caucus nominee. The result 
was that Mr. Graff received 49 votes, while Mr. 
Erdman could only count up 44. Weeping, wail- 
ing and gnashing of tceth has been the conse- 
quence, and much indignation at their defeat is | 

manifested by the “ American” politicians. The ' 
public, we imagine, will he well satisfied with 
the result. ‘In capacity, fitmess, and practical 
knowledge, Mr. Erdman is not.to be compared 
to Mr. Graff, and the removal of the latter, 
would have becn.regarded as an injury to the , 


public. 35 =e 
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‘water. 

Trial of the Steam Engine.—Yesterday after- | 
noon, the steam fire engine, ‘‘ Young America;?? | 
built in Cincinnati, by Mr. Abel Shawk, was tried 
in the Moyamensing Prison yard. A large number 
of persons gathered, and about three hundred were 
admitted into the enclosure. The engine was 
drawn from the. Tobacco Warehouse by three 
horses, and reached the prison at 2} 0’clock, under 
direction of Mr. Shawk and the Chiet Engineer of 
the Fire Department, Mr. B. A. Shoemaker. The 
‘« Young America”? weighs 3} tons ; has 8 receivers 
for the water, and 5 pipes for discharging the 
water—one of Which is 3 inches diameter in the 
clear, The steam. cylinder is 11} inches in dia- 
meter, the pump 7} inches, with a stroke of 25 
inches. Shortly after 3 o’clock the shavings and 
pine wood were put into the fire chamber, and at 

0}, minutes past 3 the torch was applied. In 54 
minutes precisely the steam began to show; in 6} 
minutes the register exhibited 15 pounds, and at 7 
minutes and 20 seconds 50 pounds. At 8 minutes 
the engme was started, and, with 110 pounds of 
steam, and 36 etrokes per minute, two streams 
were thrown, through two sections of hose 62 feet 
long each, a distance of 103 feet from the nozzles 
of the branch-pipes. One of the streams was 
through a one-inch nozzle, and the other 8 seven- 
eighths-inch nozzle. Subsequently a distanes of 
132 feet was attained by the same streams through 
the nozzles designated by a higher pressure of 
steam. A single stream out of a one-inch nozzle 
was also tried, and the distance reached was 176} 
feet from the nozzle, or 238} feet from the engine. 

The water to supply the engine was obtained 
from the plugs in and outside the prison yard, and 
notwithstanding there were eight streams at- 
tached, soon after the engine b-gan to work the 
supply failed, and during the remainder of the trial 
the quantity of water was totally inadequate to 
test the real force of the steam engine. The Dili- 
gent Engine and Southwark, Robert Morris and 

Vigilant Hose Companies furnished the huse. 

Another trial will be made of the ¢* Young Ame- 
rica,’? in a day or two, when it is hoped a full sup- 
ply of water will be obtained. The Diligent En- 

ine will be tried at the same time. Three points 
inva been suggested: Ridge avenue and Spriag 
Garden street; Fourth and Wood streets, and Se- 
cond and Christian streets, byt the place remains 
to be fixed upon. 33 = 
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ARTISTICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL, 

Size of Joists—Will you allow me to ask 
what the usual method is for calculating the 
strength of joists required for any given space, 
and if a floor with a bearing of 15 feet is pro- 
perly supported by joists 6 x 2?—P. P. 

*,* Tredgold gives the following rule :— 
“Divide the square of the length in feet by the 
breadth in inches, and the cube root of the 
quotient multiplied by 2°2 for fir or 2°3 for oak 
will give the depth im inches.” According to 
this the joists for the hearing named should be 
10 inches by 22 inches, or 94 inches by 2? inches, 
12 inches apart. 3873 


Surveying Without Instraments, 


It often happens. that a surveyor or engizeer 
wishesto determine approximately distances and 
localities, but, having-no instruments with him, is 
compelled to adopt such means.as he can get with- 
in his reach, The following chapter from Gilles- 
pie’s Land oe ot see some good suggts- 
tions :— > 

Distances B ACING —Quite an accurate 
Measurement of line of ground may be made by. 
walking over it at a uniform pace, and counting the 

, Steps taken. But the art of walkiog ina straight 
line must be first acquired. To do this fix the eye 
on two objects in the desired line, such as two 
trees or bushes or stones or tufts of grass. Walk 
forward, keepirg the nearest of these objects stea- 
dily covering the other, Before getting up to the 
nearest object, choose a new one in line farther 
ahcad, and then proceed as b:foreand.so on. It is 
better not to attempt to make each of the paces 
three feet, but to take steps of the natural length, 
and to ascertain the value of each by walking over 
a known distance, and dividing it by the number of 
paces required to traverse it. Every person should 
thus determine the usual length of his owa steps, | 
Tepeatirg the experiment sufficiently often. ‘The 
Frerch Gecgraphical Engineers, accustom them- 
relves to take regular steps of eight-tenths of a 
metre, equal to two feet seven ard a half inhces. 
The Erglish military pace is two feet and six 
inches. This is regarded asa usual average; 108 
such paces jer minute give 3.07 English miles per 
hour. Quick pacing of 120 such paces per minute 
give 3.41 miles per hour.” Slow paces, of three 
eet each, ard 60 per minute, give 201 miles per 
hour. A horse, on a walk, averages 330 feet per 
minute, on a trot 650, and on'® common gall »p, 1640. 
Fer longer times the difference is more apparent. 

An irstrument called a pecometer has been con- 
trived, which counts the steps taken by one wear- 
ing it, without any attention on his part: It is at- 
tached to the body, and a cord passing from it to 
the foot, at each step moves a toothed Wwhtel one 
division, and some intermediate wheel work records 
the whole number upona dial. 

Distances BY Visual ANGLES —Prepare & 
scale, by marking off on a pencil what length of 
it, when it is held off at-arm's length, a man’s 
height appears at different distances, (previously 
measured with aceuracy,) of 100, 500; 1000 feet, 
&a. To apply this, when a than is secn at any 
unknown distance, hold up the pencil at arm’s | 
length, making the top of it come in the line from 
the eye to his head, and placing the thumb nail in 
the line from the eye to his feet. The pencil hay- | 
ing been previous!y graduated by the method above | 
explained, the portion of it now intercepted be- 
tween these two lines’ will indicate the corres- ‘ 
ponding distance. 

Distances spy Sovnp —Sound passes through | 
the air witha moderate and known velocity; light 
passes almost instantaneously. ‘If, then, two dis- 
tant points be visible from each other, and @ gun 
be fired at night from one of them, an observer at 
the other, notirg bya stcp watch the time at 
which the flash 1s seen, and then that at which the 
report is heard, can tell by the number of interven- 
ing seconds how far apart the points are, knowing | 
how fér sound travels in agecoud. Sound moves | 
; about 1690 feet per second in dey air, with the 
| temperature at the freezing point, 32 deg. Fahren- 

heit. For higher or lower temperatures add or 
subtract 11-7 foot for each Gggree. of Fahrenheit. 
If a wind b'ows with or a, tthe movement of 
the sound, its velocity must B@ added or subtract- 
ed, If it biows obliquely, the correction will 
evidently equal its velocity multiplied by the 
Cosine of the angle which the direction of the wind 
makes with the direction cf the sound, A gentle, | 
pleagant wind hag a velocity of 10 feet per second; | 
a brisk gale 20 feet per second ; a very brisk gale 
30 feet; a high wind 50 feet; avery high wind 70 
feet; @ storm or tempest 80 feet; a great storm 
100 feet, a hurricane 120 f¢ et; and a violent hurri- 
cane, that tears up trees, &c , 150 feet per second, 
If the gun be fired at each end of the base in turn, 
and the means of the times taken, the effect of the 
wind will be eliminated. 

If a watch is not at hand, suspend a pebble to a 
string (such as avhr: ad drawn froma handkerchief) 
and count its vibrations. Ifit be 394 inches long, it 
will vib:ate in one second; if 9 inches Yong, in 
half @ seecnd.,&c. If its length is unknown at 
the time, still ecunt its vibrations; measure it 
subsequently ; and then will the time of its vitra- 
tions, in seconds, equal the square root of the 


dug tl of the string divided by 39} — Railroad Re. 
cord. 


| Kensington. 


LOCAL ITEMS. 


A Stroll Through Old Kensington—The Olden 
Time aud the New~The Water Works, &c—It has 
been many years since we'.made the tour of Uld 
Its .quiet streets, its thrifty people, 
its hallowedoreminiseences,‘and its winning beau- 


' ties have beew strangers'to us for many a day, 


| small though they be, with their eaves hanging in 
| their antique way far over the pavement, have the | 


self to the Engineer, whom we found to be a most 


; day; as formerly, they now require but six tons, 


though we hayé'dften beén within a stone’s throw 
of its precincts, ‘The, old spot always had for us 
a charm—‘ a certain something,” as the French 
say, which rendered it a sacred spot to our eyes, 
and made a deeply seated and favorable impres- 
sion on our heart. Thousands there are, born and 
reared, and living within a few minutes’ walk of 
Old Kensington, who have never crossed its bord- 
ers, who have never mingled with its people, who 
have never known its true worth in every element 
of virtue, patriotism and industry. To.these we 
say, go forth and learn what Philadelphia was in 
the olden time, and contrast the past with the 
present. 

We strolled, on Saturday, through the streets so 
familiar to usin other years, and though ‘“Im- 
provement”—that monster which destroys every 
link which unites us with the past—has mado some 
strides in its borders, there are still within the 
Mecea of “an unbroken faith” many points to ar- 
rest attention, and many fruitful subjects for earn-— 
est thought among those whose hearts are with | 
Philadelphia, and desire to keep her what she is, | 
the Garden City of the American Continent. 

“Old Kensington” comprises that part of the 
Eighteenth Ward lying between Gunner’s Run and 
the Frankford Road, and Franklin Avenue and 
the Delawaro river. Its people are a hardy race, 
and many there are who can trace back their history 
to the early settlers of Pennsylvania. The men 
are robust and sturdy representatives of the work- 
ing classes, and in a great degree, are shipwrights, ; 
whose skill has given to the sailing craft of Phila- 
delphia a world-wide renown, The women, unlike 
the mass of American females, have life and vigor 
in their organization, and look as, if they were 
born to fulfil the Divine command in becoming | 
mothers. Indeed, young and old, male and fe- 
male, form a class of which Phialdelphia may well 
be proud. 

If any.comment were needed on theo silly prac- 
tice of building so prevalent at this time, it would 
be found in a stroll through the section we have 
described. Instead of houses huddled together on | 
“the fipenny bit principle,” with no yards and no | 
comforts, one will find not only neatness, but { 
beauty, in the small tenements erected years and 


years ago, with spacious grounds and overshadow- 
ing trees, and a hundred other conveniences which | 
the present generation seldom think of. Shacka- 
maxon, Marlborough, Queen, Beach, and even the | 
smaller streets are shaded with oaks and willows, | 
and paper mulberries and elms, and sycamores, | 
which stretch forth their armstotakeeach other ina | 
fraternal embrace, and protect the wayfarer from 
the scorching rays of the sun; while the dwellings 


evidences of solid enjoyment about them which we | 
seldom meet even in what we term our fashionable 
streets. Practical comfort seems to have beon the 
aim of the pioneers of this section, and how far 
they attained their object can be best judged by a 
visit to this spot, consecrated to the holiest remi- 
niscences in our history. 

After we had passed along the streets above 
named, chatted with many a veteran of the past, 
and refreshed our memory with many a scene of 
other days, we found ourselves in front of that spot, 
the incidents connected with which have formed the 
theme of eloquent praise in every land since the 
year 1682. Weentered the gateway that leads 
to the monument which marks the spot of the 
“ Old Elm Tree ’—and, whatever may be our opin- 
ion of the character of that monument in a metro- 
polis like Philadelphia, we felt that it was well it 
was there, 
sided cone, and about five feet in height. 
north side is the following inscription : 

PENNSYLVANIA 
FOUNDED 
1681, j 
By Deeds of Peace. i 
On the east—WILLIAM PENN, | 
Born 1644, 
Died 1718. 
On the south—Placed by the 
PENN SOCIETY, 
A. D. 1827. 
to mark the 
Scite of the 
GREAT ELM TREE. 
And on the west—Treaty Ground 


| 
On its | 
| 


of 
WILLIAM PENN, 
and the 
Indian nations, 


1682. 
UNBROKEN FAITH. 

We passed up Beach street, along the ship yards 
and machine shops and other places of industrial 
wealth, and in a short time came to the Kensing- 
ton. Water Works, which sre situated near Gun- 
ner’s Run, and “Dyottville.” Introducing our- 


coutteous and eompetent officer, we found that 
numervus alterations. had just been completed 
here. The six boilers, which were, made originally 
fortyfeet in Jength, have been shortened fourteen 
feet, under thegsupervision of Messrs. I. P. Morris 
& Co., to the advantage of the public. Instead of 
consuming from nine to twelve tons of coal per 


while the reduction of the fuel, instead of lessening 
Pe a of the engines, actually gives. them an 
additional force sufficient to increase the revolu- 


it 


£ 


e 
a 


a 
¥ 
£ 
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It is something in the shape of a four | . 


tions over two» thousand per day.’ An improve- ; 
ment by which the water for the boilers is heated | 
by the exhausted steam has been introduced, as 
well as Glark’s Patent Damper, which saves fuel 
and labor,.gives uniformity :to steam, and prevents 
the latterfrom escaping.” 

The’ boilers are’ closed. in with brick in a supe- 
rior and workmanlike manner, by Messrs. Wm. | 
Einwechter & Sons, who have likewise constructed 
a flue from the old boiler, used for the small engine, 
and placed at the Delaware end of the building. 
The fluo is sixty feetin length, and we venture to | 
say, is as perfect a piece of brick work as has ever 
been constructed in this city. The employees of | 
the Water Works speak in high terms of ‘commen-_ 
dation of the skilfulness displayed in the entire 
work, and we cannot question its durability. Mr. | 
William Einwechter, Jr., under whose superinten- | 


| dence the closing in has been effected, devotes his | 


whole attention to boiler work, and is esteemed as 


one of the most competent byjlders in Philadel- 
phia. -e 


Leaving the Water Works we wended our way 
towards the Dyottville Glass Works, across Gun- 
ner’s Run, but finding that they had ceased ope- | 
rations forthe purpose of introducing several im- ; 
provements, in. their business, we are not able, as | 
we anticipated we should be, to furnish an outline’! 
of the operations at this place. i 


t [For the Public Ledger] 
i Steam Fire Engine, 


Messrs. Epitors:—Having noticed that your 
pasa blolyagey is ® constant advocate of the good ! 
6nd useful of all subjects that interest the public 
welfare, T wish to make 4 few remsrks on the trial 
of the steam. fire, engine ‘* Young Amezica,’’ on 
the 3d inst., at Dock street wharf. - 
~. The engine, from ‘the time of lig’ the fire, 
commenced the pumping of ‘water in her usual 
time, between eight and_twelve minutes. ‘The 
suction hose was drapped into the Delaware and 
attachments made, when the water was discharged 
from a 1} inch nozzle westward up Dock street, a 
distance of 175 feet, against a wind strong enough . 
10 blow a heavy spray backward to the it dis~ 
comfort. of the pipemen, who were completely 
drenched. 

The next experiment was by laying out from the 
engine three hundred and twenty- five feet of hose, , 
and the, ‘same nozzle attached, (13. inch,) and a 
eurve in the hdse, so as to return the: water and 
throw with* the wind towards the engine, and 
under these disadvantages the engine threw & dis- 

| tance of one hundred and fifty-seven feet, dischars- 
“| ing 520 gallons of water per minute, on top of the 
five-story building on the north side of Dock street, 

+ in such quantities that the guttersspouts were 
filled, and the water running in broad sheets over 
the gutter to the pavement. : 

There was then laid out an additional quantity | 
of hose, to the distance of over 600 feet from the 
engine, and a nozzle of one inch attached ; the wa- 
ter was discharged through this nozzle 65 feet. 

The addition of the last hose was of small dia- 
meter, many feet not- exceeding 74 in. ‘circumfe- 
Tence, causing great obstruction to the passage of 
the water by -increased friction ;.and in adaition 
the leakage from holes and splits in. the hose cause 
a great loss of water, which, if it had:reached the 
end of the hose, would have given additional’ dis- 
tance to the stream. In this trial, the’ large hose, 
which is.12.inches, circumference, burst before & 
trial was.made perpendicularly.on any. of the sur- 
rounding buildings; neither had the maximum, 
pressuye, deen attained’ of which the engine is ca- 

ig. PORE Fe é 


he hose was, pipe ain lengthened so as to 
make inthe whole fength 980 feet, and 4 nozzle of 
three-quarters ofaninch attached. This. stream 
‘was thrown horizontally for some time; and as the 
pressure of ‘the engine incr: ‘it wag thrown to« 
the lower sills of the fourth story of a five-story 
house, and as the increased pressure of steam wag 


given, the hore burat egain. 


— ge, 

| A second attempt was made by taking’ out tht 
ruptured section, but. with no better success, fo 
before the pressure of the engine got to Where the 

' stream of water would do effectual service on the 
surrounding buildings, the hose broke again, and 
the Chief’ Engineer gave it up, saying it was use= ‘ 
less, as much of the hose was old, and not able to 
stand the pressure; and gave as evidence the leaky 
condition it was in, spirting more water along | 
the line than would amount to the contents dis- 
charged from the nozzle, thereby not only losin, 
the water, but taking from the pressure at the ent : 
of the distributor, and weakening the force. 

The power of endwance in the engine was 

plainly seen When, by the detachments of the !' 

tong line of: hose, the 1+ inch nozzle was again at- | 

tached, and a greater distance attained then by the «) 

first experiment, the wind having abated some | 

since the first trial. 

The whole experiment was_ triumphantly suc- 
cessiul, and there csn be no doubt left. on a candid, 
unprejudiced mind, witnessing it, that if the hose 
were of the 12 ineh girth, or 3} diameter, and in 
good order, that the engine will force a stream of | 
an inch diameter upon the highest house on Dock | 
street at the end ofa thousand feet from the engine 
—clearly showing that the hose may be carried up 
into a building if the fire isin the upper stories, 
anda corstant discharge of water thrown upon the 

Te, or may be thrown across from the roof of one 

building upon a building on the opposite side of a 
satraai, as wide as Front, Seecnd, &c., with good 
elect. - 

Thatan pai, f as fhe Young America would 
, be.a. good protection against fire, of at least two 

squares from the Delaware, for perhaps one third 
ofthe whole length Of ouf great city, as wellasa | 
grand. auxiliary:for ee a fireafter it had got | 
beycnd the strength of our firemen from exhaustion 
of their strength by long-continued-exertion, is the 
eandid opinion ‘of one who would do justice to all 
“and violence to rone. 


JusTICE. 


| afternoon, the steam fire engine “Young America’’ 


\ performed in an admirable t 


| thrown from a pipe attache 


4 of 50 feet of hose. 


| she can throw a heavier stream of water to a much 
| greater distance than the “Miles Greenwood,” the 


‘| other steam Engine which q ‘sie a short timo 
a 


¥ This was thrown from the centre of Dock street 
‘| along Water street to Spruce streot, a distance of 
} 157 ‘feet. This “stream was thrown against tho 
wind.” Subsequently the stream was throwh down 


‘| feet 3 inches. 


| all of whom appeared to take the'gteatest interest 
4] mense amount of water and a steady stream, to a 


| judge that during ‘the time she was in operation, 


-poake u 
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Trial of the Steam Fire’ En ‘ine.— Yesterday 


was again tested at the foot of Dock street, and 
I in an admirable manner, On this ocea- | 
sion she soppiita herself fom the dock by means 
of suction hoge, and’ threw water to a groater dis- 
tance than ever before, fhe: frst stream was 
n At to a ten feet section 

of hose a distange of about 180 ‘f ie fore ecptve 
and 136} feet perpendicular. she also threw 
heavy stream through a 1} inch nozzle over Megsys. 
E. A. Souder & Co.’s four story warehouse at the 
northeast corner of Dock st. and Delaware avenuo. 
The second experiment was made through a 
pipe having a 12 inch nozzle, attached to the end 
This stream was thrown a dis- 
tance of 170 feet horizontally, but a much further 
distance over the roof of the ware-house at the 
corner of Dock street—showing conclusively that 


ago at the same place. 2 “ 
The third trial was made Wit stream forced 


through 327 feet ‘of hose, with a 1} inch nozzle. 


Dogk street, with the ‘wind, to ‘a nich gréater dis- 
tance. : SST ae 
The fourth trial wag mado with 685 foot of hose, 


with a one inch nozzle. At first she threw a stroam 
a distance of 66 feet, but subsequently reached 74 


“ The last trial was made with 925 feet of hose, 
laid along Dock street, from the engine, on the 
extreme end of the wharf, up to Granite street. 
At this place, a three-quarter inch nozzle was 
used, and water was forced a distance of 66 feet. 
She then threw a stream above the fourth story of 
the Custom House stores, a feat that astonished a}l 
who witnessed it. 

The trial was witnessed by the Committee of 
Trusts and Fire Companies, a number of the mem- 
bers of Ceuncils, and a groat crowd of spectators, 


in the experiment. ‘ 
The capabilites of this Engine to throw an im- 


great distance, was satisfactorily shown, and ac- |. 
knowledged ‘by every one present. We should | . 


she threw more water than céuld have been done 
by ton of cur present Engines. “ For small fires in , 
narrow strosts, our hand engines are devidedly pre- | 
ferable; but in cases of large conflagratioris, whore 
a@ vast amount of water is indispensable, the 
“Young America” would be just the apparatus re- 
quired. 

The American Academy of Musie.—At 12 o’clock 
yesterday the annual meeting of the Stockholders 


‘| of the American Academy of Music was held in the 
‘| -Board of Trade Room at the Exchange. 


Mr. Wm. 8. Smith was called to the Chair, and 


Mr. M. Neshit was appcinted Secretary. 
‘| * The mintites of the last meeting were read and 
:o4 eH m8 


adopted. 
The report of the Board of Directors was also 
read. The report sets forth that the final condition 
of the corporation is now such as to justify the 
Board in entering into contracts for the erection of 
tae Opera House. —Oaly $15,000 is now needed to 
the fyll amount of the subscriptions to the 
capiat stock of $260,000. This sum is so trifling | | 
in comparison t@ the importanse pf the work that 
it will certainly be prowotly ewbsoribéd. ‘Shp report 
says in conclusion : ; Ro 

“During the Fall of next year, we hop? to see | 
all accomplished, and a commencement’ made in 
realizing the anticipated advantage to our city, 
and its trade, from the merits of the enterprise.” 

The report was accepted. 5 

In reply to a question from a stockholder, a 
member of the Board of Directors stated that it 
was expected that ground would be broken for the 
commencement of the building in the courso of a 
fortnight. 
The meeting then adjourned, to go into an elec- 


tion for a Board of Directors. Tho following ig tho 
| ticket eleeted—John B. Budd, Chas, Henry Fisher, 


George $i Pepper, Frederick Graff, Jas. C. Hand, 
Samuel Branson, John P. Steinér, Isaac 8. Water- 
man, James Traquair, Lyon J. Levy, F. J. Dreer, 
Fairman Rogers. 

Foreign Importations.— The foreign 


Siseimgn td “ae ALF teed, 


imports 
ns neem thd 


Trial of Latia’s New Steam Fire Eughie. 


'nine (9) minutes. A stream of water was thrown 
' through a nozzle of 13¢ inches in diameter, two 
hundred ané@ sixty-three (268) feet, measuring from 
the point where the water fell in heavy drops, to the 
end of the pipe. Through a nozzle of 13g inches, a 
streamgvas thrown, measuring in the same way two 
hundred and forty (240) feet. With a nozzle 1K 
inches in diameter, a stream was forced over a flag- 
staff on the cupalo of the Ohio Mechanics’ Iastitute, 
measaring in perpendicular height about one hun- 
dred and sixty-five (165) feet, and the same distance 
was reached with a stream through a 114 inch nozzle. 
Itis but justice to the builders of the engine to 
state, that six (6) minutes is the usual time required 
te force water thtough the hose, and thatthe excess of! 
| time in this instance, is attributable to the packing 
| of the pamp being.too tight. The whole performance 
of the engine, soifaras the undersigned are compe- 
tent to judgeywas highly satisfactory. 
Gro. GRanAM, R) M/W: Tavior, 


A. 8. Wrstow, ‘Jol * “vag 
Cincinnati, June 284, 1855. 3! 


LOCAL AFFAIRS: , 

SALARIES OF THE OLD CorRPoRATIONS.—AS 
the subject of fixing the salaries of the various 
officers-who-are-to-be employed under the new 
corporation is’ attra¢tizig: very considerable at- 
tention, “we hw fr pines to — 
the following liétfw embraves the principle 
sums paid Seiad afrangement. the 
means of obtaining’ the: salaries paid by the 


‘fownships in the éouhty not being at our com- | 


mand, we have omitted them entirely, with the 
‘suggestion that they, together with the charges 
of the Solicitors of some of the old Districts, 
probably increase the figures some fifty thou- 
sand dollars. _ The Solicitor of the old Distriet 
of West Philadelphia, whose salary is stated at 
a nominal sum, received, we are informed, for 
the last year’s fees, several thousand dollars. 
The entire list will be found valuable as a mat- 


ter of history : fo) -/ 
cir. 
Mayor's salary $3000; fees of —_— 
office about $2000, - - $5000 00 
City Treasurer and Assistant, ~ 3600 00 
City Solicitor, $1000; extra 
services $500,  - : 1300 00 
Principal City Surveyor and 
Regulator, : : : 1800 00 
Assistant, do do - - 1000 00 
Clerks of Councils, $1200 each, 2400 00 
President of City Commissioners, 1500 00 
Two City Commissioners, $1200 
each, - . 2400 00 


Commissioner of City Property, 1200 00 
City Clerk, - - 1200 00 


Superintendent of City Railroad, 1000 00 
Messenger of Councils,-- - 600 00 
Messenger of City Treasurer, 650 00 


Messenger of City Commissioners, 450 60 
Twelve Vaccine Physicians. $50 
each, - - - - 
Four Colleetors of Vaccine Cases, 616 00 


Assistant to Treasurer, - : 300 00 
Rod-man to City Surveyor, $1,50 

per day, - - - - 469 50 
Assistant do do $1,25 per day, 391 25 
Attendant in Surveyor’s office, 600 00 
City Carpenter, — - - : 1000 90 
Superintendent of Water Works, — 2500 00 
Register of Watering Committee, 2000 00 


Messenger of Watering Committee, 775 00 


Treasurer of Girard Fund; - 2000 00 
Agent of Girard Estates, - 1750 60 
Agent of Girard Farm, ¢ - 500 00 


Four Watchmen at Permanent 


Bridge, $500 each, - = - 2000 00 
Superintendent of Tobacco ware- . 
house, - - - - 900 00 
Clerk of Tobacco Warehouse, 900 00 
Watchman of do do - 360 00 
Superintendent of Washington 
and Franklin squares each, 
11 - = = +. 2,000 00 
Superintendent of Independence . 
Square, - - - + - 850 00 
Superintendents of Rittenhouse, 
Penn, and Logan Squares, 
$625 cach -  - - + 1875 00 
Superintendent of City Burial 
Ground, - - - - 600 00 
Three Watchmen of State House 
$450~ach,. - : - : 1350 00 
Clerk of Police, - - : 1000 00 
Assistant Clerk of Police, . 800 00 
Lieutenant of Police, : : 1000, 60 
Four Special Constables, $700 
each, - - - - - 2800 00 
Messenger of Mayor, : : 500 00 
Turnkey of Mayor’s Office, : 450 00 
Watchman of City IIall, - 430 00 
Four High Constables $700 each, 2800 00 
Thirty-four Day Policemen, $500 
each, - - - - 17,000 00 
Four Captains of Night Police, 
$720 cach, -— - - —» 2880 00 
Four Lieutenants of Night Po- 
lice, $600 each, = - : - 2400 00 
Two hundred Night Police, $500 ; 
each, - : - - 106,000 00 
Four Purnkeys, $450 cach - 1800 00 
Four Superintendents of Lamp- 
lighters, $3090 each, - - 1200 00 
Fifty-seven Lamp-lighters, $180 
exch, = - > - - 10,260 00 
Four Clerks of Markets, $700 
each, - + os oe - 2800 00 
Two Watchmen of High street 
Market, $450 each, - - 900 00 
Two Watchmen of Second street 
and Western Markets, $425 
each, - - - - - 850 00 
Four Lieutenants of Marshal's 
Police, $850 00 each - - 3400 00 
Donation to cach Lieutenant per 
resolution, $50 00 each, - 200 00 
Fifty-five Marshal’s Polico, $500 
each, - peut - 27,500 00 
Donation to each Marshal's Po- 
Jice, 850 00, - + ™ = 2750 00 
230,622 75 
SOUTHWARK. 
Clerk of District,  - - - 1000.00 
Treasurer, - - - - 250 00 
Clerk of Grover Trast,  - - 75 00 
Treasurer of Grover Trust,  - 20 00 
Lieutenant of Police,  - - 850 00 
Superintendent of Police, - 540 00 
Captain of Watch, * - - 550-00 
Lieutenant of Watch, -  - 525. 60 
Superintend onf of Highways, 550 00 
Superintendent of Cleansing, 550 00 
Clerk of Marketss, sy peau om 540 00 
Superintendent of Hall, - - 420 00 
Collector of Outstanding Debts; 750 00 
Collector of Water Renta = *-— 1450 00 
Drillerof Water Attachivent, - 430 00 
2 Vaccine Physicians, each 50, 100 00 
Solicitor, - - - - - 300 00 
18 Policemen, 500 each, - > 9000 00 
18 Watchmen, 480-each, - - 8640 00 


r 


MOYAMENSING. 


Clerk, - - ~& - $750 
Solicitor, eee 100 
Captain of the Watch, -  - 500 
Lieutenant #6 - - 500 
of Police, - - 850 
17 Watchmen and 3 Substitutes, $1 25 
12 Police Officers, $500 per an- 
num; ysis lle 6000 
Superintendent.of Gas, paid by 
the day;about® =»: - 1200 
Supt. of Schuylkill Water, —- 1200 
Clerk of Market,  - - - : = 
35 


Superintendent of Roads, - 
4 Vaccine Physicians, $50 each 200 


Treasurer, probably 1 per ct., 1000 
Collector of Water Rents, pro- 
bably 5 per cent., 500 


Collector of Outstanding ‘Debts, 
probably 3 per cent., - - 300 
Solicitor and Surveyor, commis- 


sion of 5 per cent. probably, 1000 
$16,350 
SPRING GARDEN, 
Clerk, - - - - - 1000 
Treasurer, - - - 900 
Police Magistrate, - - 200 
Solicitor, - - - - 200 
Recording Surveyor, - - 100 
Two Vaccine Physicians, - - 200 
Clerk of Markets, - - - 340 
Superintendent of Gas, - : 1250 
do Water, - 600 
Register of Gas, —- - - 800 
Police Officer, KE. D., : ' “550 
do do W.D, : 550 
Superintendent of Streets, - 600 
Cleaning, - - - : 600 
Captain Night Police,  - - 600 
Lieut. do do - - 550 
Messenger, - - - - 500 
31 Watch, 500 each, - - 15,500 
26 Marshal’s Police, 500 oach, 13,000 
3 Market Watchmen, 15 per 
month, : - ; - 546 
$38,580 
NORTHERN LIBERTIES, 
Clerk, - : - - - $800 00 
Treasurer, - - - - 700 00 
Solicitor, - - 2 - 300 00 
Recording Surveyor, - : 200 00 
Mayor, - - - - . 500 00 
Superintendent, - - - 700 00 
Clerk of Markets, - > - - 500 00 
Register of Schuylkill Water, 600 00 
Collector of Water Rents, - 800 00 
2 Vaccine Physicians, $100 each 200 00 
Messenger $260, High Consta- 
+ bles $800, Lieut. $730, Capt. 
of Watch $650, - -  - 2,440 00 
21 Marshal’s Police $10,500, 21 
Watchmen $10,529 37, 3 Mar- 
ket Watchmen $930 87, 30,250 25 
$37,990 25 
KENSINGTON. 
Treasurer, - - - - $800 
Cleik, - - - - 750 
Registeke’’ = suv 
Soliton. ape - - - 260 
Engigeer,;¢ => > > 750 
Assistant, - - - - 650 
Fireman, - - - - 480 
‘Two laborers, - - - - 730 
Watchman, - . . . 390 
Watchman, - +" + 320 
Superintendent of ee <3 600. } 
Assist = - = 550 
Superin nt_ of Highways, 600 
Ener dh Ade! Police, \.- 475 
Assistamt, Fes F- S AIE | 
Collector of outstanding debts, 5p ct 2,500 
Messengor, . - 5 


Clerk aud Watchman of Markets east, 240 
Clerk and Watchmanof Markets west, 409 
Watchman of Markets, - - 360 


Two Vaccine Physicians, - 100 
Superintendent of lamps, - 450 
Lieatenant of Police, = - - 850 
Twenty-four Policemen, 500 each, 12,000 
$25,920. 
RICHMOND, / 
Clerk and Register of Water Rents, $800 00. 
Treasurer, - - - - 500 00 
Solicitor. - - - : 300 00 
Surveyor, - - . 1000 60 
Superintendent of Water, - 150 06 
Superintendentof Highways, $2 
per day, - : - - 624. 00 
Superintendent of Curbing, $2 
per day, > - : : 624 00 
Clerk of Market, - - - 250 00 
Lieut. of Police, - - 850 09 
Four Policemen, - - - 2000 00 
Lamplighters, - - 396 00 
37,494 00 
PENN. 
Treasurer, - se el $500 
Clerk, - - - - 800 
Solicitor, - - - : 400 
Surveyor, oo - 100 
Janitor, - - 400 
Vaccine Physician, - - - 50 
Surgeon Physician, - - 50 
Superintendent of Paving, = - 500 
do of Highways, - - - : 500 
Clerk of Markets, - - - 5.0 
Assistant Clerk, - - - 300 
Lieutenant of Police, — - ; 800 
Five Policemen, $500 each, - 2500 | 
Captain of Waten, - — - : 450 | 
Hight Watchmen, $400 each, - 3200, | 
Lamplighter, aoe ee 240 | 
S $11,890 Oe >; 


WEST HILADELPHIA, 
Treasurer, $200. per annum, 23-. 
percent. on collecting bills, 


robabl 
Cie, eh Uoeip ois Tay 
Superintendent of Highways, - 500 00 
Messenger, $150 and perquisites, 314 00 
Solicitor,---———— sale | 30-00 
Vaccine Physiéian;> iB 2 150 00 
Surveyor,(by contract) probably — 500 00 
Surveyors & Regulator, “ - — 1000 00 
Lieut. of Police, — - - - 850 00 
Four Policemen, $500 cach, + 2000 00. | 


: $6,344 00 
The whole expense of tke City and Incorpo- 
rated Districts, tor salaries, sums as follows : 


City, - + + = 230,622 95 
Southwark, © - - = “96'540 50 
Moyamensing, - — - - 16,350 00 
Northern Liberties, —- ~~ 37,990° 25 
Spring Garden, -  -  —- 38,580 00 
Kensington, - : - 25,920 00 
Richmond, - - 7,494 00 
enn, - - : - 11,890 00 
West Philadelphia, - 6,344 00 
$401,731 60 
OTUER OFFICERS. 
County Commissioners, - $3,000 00 
*Clerks of do., . : 12,000 00 
County Auditors, - - - 8,000 00 
County Treasurer, : : 4,000 00 
Clerks of do , : - - 4,000 00 
Marshal of Police, : 2,500 06- 
Clerkof do, - - = 100000 
Messenger, - 9. 2 350 00 | 
County Board, - : - 4,000 00 
Clerks of do., —- ws 200 00 
Superintendent in Count 
ommissioners’ office, : 360 60 
Watchmen of Co. Buildings, 720 00 
Watebmon of. Wire Bridge, 900 00 
$34,030°00 
401,731 60 
Total amount, - . + “435,761 60 


* This includes the extra clerk hire office. 


The property known/as the Schuylkill Water 
Works belonging jointly to the Districts of North- 
ern Libertiesand' Spring Garden, consists of a 

! tract. of land on the river Schuylkill, in the late 
! Penn District, opposite Thompson and Thirty-third 
streets, containing’8 acres and 74 perches, on which 
iserected the Water Works, built of stone and 
dashed. The original dimensions were 83 feet by 
47 fect, facing the north; additions were made in 
1848 of 62 by 53 feet in front of the original build- 
ing; the whole sufficiently. large for 4 engines and , 
aboiler house. The buildings at present contain 3 | 
engines of 70 horse power each, capable of raising’ 
6,000,000 gallons in 24 hours, with 4 boilers suffi. 
cient to raise steam for the engines, There is also 
a forebay built of stone, some 250 by 30 feet, and 
in depth 20 feet, through which the water passes 
_that supplies the engines and pumps. There are 
"three ascending mains, connected by an iron box, 
or breeches, in the centre of the lot; two of these 
mains are 18, and the other 20 inches, extending 
on the line of Thompson street the distance of 
3,250 feet to the reservoir, partly through a brick. 
tunnel of eight hundred feet ‘in length. The 
total «l»vation of the water is, from low tide water, 
{abou «15 feet high. There is a railway, diverging 
fron 1.0 State or Reading Railroad to the coal 
shui. , about 200 feet, te supply the coal, on which 
is a -cale that will weigh 10 tons, used for weigh- 
ing \ecoal and carsas they are received. The 
shutes will contain about 300 tons, all covered 
With frame sheds. A small railway from the shutes 
to the boilers, with a scale on the same, to weigh 
the coal after it is prepared for the fires, A small 
stream passes through the grounds at the southeast 
side of the lot, over which is built small beat 
house for a skiff boat on a truck, used ocoasionally 
as may berequired. There are two dwellings, built 
of stone and dashed, three: stories high, 36 by: 32 
feet, the residence of the principal and assistdnt 
engineers, with stabling for two or three cows, and 
small enclosures for vegetable and flower gardens. 

One other tract of land situate on Turner’s lane, 
about to be vacated, between Thompson and Jeffer- 
son, and Twenty-fifth and Twenty-seventh Streets, 
containing 13 acres 15 perches, to which has heen 
added, the past year, 19,000 superficial feet to 
Square the lot, and give a whole front on Jefferson 
street. The reservoir is built on the south front, 
facing Thompson street, and the north side fronting 
| Master street, occupying 290 by 365 feet, with a 
centre division wall running north and south, 12 
feet six inches in height, to answer, when neces- 
Sary, as two reservoirs, The enthankments are 18 
feet high, at an angle of 45 degrees, well puddled, 
paved with brick edgewise, laid in mortar, and 
grouted, containing about 10,000,000 gallons, at 
16 feet height. ~ 

The-stop-cocks are strongly enclosed in ‘the em- 
bankment with stone and brick walls and°cover- 
ings. There até three distributing mains connected 
to the reservoir, two of.16 inches, laid down Thomp- 
son street to Ly ade Ringe along Ridge Avenue to 
Poplar street; on to Broad street, to supply 
Spring Garden; ihe other to Delaware Sixth street, 
to supply Northérn Liberties, about 13 and 13 miles, 
One 16 inch main.ig taken across in the rear of the 
Girard College wall, down Poplar street, diverging 

_into Girard Avenue on to Ridge Avenue, where its 
| size is reduced to 12 inches, and extends to Dela- 
ware Sixth street—its terminus,. This main was 
intended to-supply Kensington, but is now used for 
the late Penn District, with other connexions, The 


whole of the reservoir is enclosed’ with two pale 
fences. - 


The New York fire Department. 
VISIT OF THE COMMON COUNCIL. COMMITTEE 70 CIN- 
CINNATI—RESULT, Ke. 
{From the Cincinnati Gazette, July 17.) 
A few week# since, Mr. Benj. f. Pinckney, mem- 


ber of No. 22 Phenix"Hose-Company, and member 


| Wednesday evening. ‘The chief engineer of the 


| 


of the City Council of New York, introduced a reso- 
lotion into the Common Gouncil,: authorizing: the 
eppointment of -@ committee of five, to enquire into. 

practicability of yegenizing the ite department 
and changing thepresent system. The resolufion 
was igs pie and Messrs. Pinckney, George W. 
Yarian, George H. Raymond, F. RB. Mather, and ex- 
Alderman R. J. Smith, were appointed said commit- 
tee, These gentlemen upon consultation determin. 
ed to visit Cincinnati at their owa expense, and 
gather what information they could of our pay de- 
partment systems. Thé committee left New York 
city on Monday §morning last, and arrived here on 


New York department was expected on Thursday, 
andthe trial of the steam fire cneines, and the eal- 
ling out of the entire fire department, was deferred 
until yesterday (Friday) afternoon. In the mean- 
time the commitice visited the several engine hou- 
ses, and a number of our public institutions, Miles 
Grecnwood’s foundry, and Clifton, Mt. Anburn and 
Walnut Gills. - 

According to previous sfrangement, on Friday 
afternoon, the eommittee were stationed in a pro- | 
minent position on the corner of Sixth and Vine | 
streets; at balf past three o’clock, and in a few 
minutes after the steam fire engine “Unele Joc | 


Rogs,” was stationed on the intersection. 

At4 o'clock precisely the signals, four large ved 
balis in the lcok-out on the Mechanics’ Institute, 
were elevated, andevery fire alarm bell in the city 
was tapped, and each company started with their ap- 
paratus for the corner of Sixth'and Vine streets. The 
“Citizens’ Gift” steam fire engine was just five 
minutes and 14 seconds coming from their engine 
house, on Kighth, between Plam and Westera Row, 
a distance of sixsquares. Irom the time the torch 
was applied until steam was raised sufficient to work 
the engines, was six minutes and forty-three seconds, 


| and nine minutes and three seconds when the water 
. Was pamicil through two line of hose and leaving the 
, nozzle. 


‘The several companies located on the streets be- 
low named came up on the following time:— 
We On Vine, between Front and Colambia—ahead of 
ime. 
2s, George, between Pluin and Western row—1 min. 
8 gec. 
3's. Fourth, between Walnut and Vine—1 niin. 6 see. 
4’s, Sixth and Syeamore—not out. } 
5’s. Vine between Canal and Court—tm. 153 sec. j 
t's, East Front street—ém. 21 sec. 
i’s. Webster between Sycamore and Main—1m. 29 sec. 
8s. Cutter between Laurel and Retis—dm. 17s. 
9’s. Race between Fourteenth and ¥ifteenth—3 min. 


- Corner Lawrence and Symmes—din. 9 see. 
» Sixth between Freeman and Carr—fm. 8 cec. 
- Intersection of Vine and Hamilton road—3 min. | 


18's. Bank between Westorn row and Linn—5m. 39 sec. | 
14's. Corner ¥ifth aud Smith—Im. 12 sec. : 
‘oe and Ladder. Race between Fifth and Sixth—Om. ! 

&ec. 

Ji will be seen that within seven minutes after 
the first alarm was given, every company in the 
city was on the ground, ready for work. Thesteam 
in the Uncle Joe Ross was also raised in a very few | 
minutes, and both engines were set to work throw- | 
ing water through one hundred feet of hose, oue, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven and eight lines at | 
the same time, and through 2, 14,13, 1 and £ inch ! 
nozzle, distances rau ging from ninety to one hun- | 
dred and sixty feet. i 

iach engine threw water throngh two line of | 
hose into one short section, and oat of two inch 
nozzles, above the high pinnacles on the Tustitute 
building; a perpendicular height of about one hin. 
dred and twenty-five feet. Both engines also throw 
eight streams through three-quarter inch nozzles a 
distance of one hindred- and twenty ject. The 
engines were tested in every possible way, and the | 
committec, we understand, are well pleased with | 
what they witnessed. They say that the w orking | 
of the engines exceeded ‘anything ever saw or 
imagined, and will amply repay them for their visit | 
to the West. They will return'to New York city on | 
Monday. : 


The Chief Engineer of the Gas Works is to 
have $3000 per annum; the Chief Engineer of 
the Water Works a like sum. Mr. Graeff, late 
the superintendent of the city works—as good 
an.engincer as the new city will appoint—has 
served faithfully, for a number of years, for 
$2000 salary. Mr. Cresson, of the Gas*Works, 
we imagine gets no more. YJ > 

The number cf officers in all these depart- 
ments seems to be unnecessarily large. For 
instance, in the Water Works department there 
are to be eighteen oflicers beside the chief, and 
din..the-Gas~Works=four™ assistant “engineers, 
three registers, ten clerks, an inspector of gas 
fittings, an indefinite number of assistants, and 
an inspector of meters... 


f SaRatoca.—Doudtless; of the hee ner 
ort 10 Congress Springs, &t Ssra‘oga, a es 
‘heated term,” and qusft its waters, oot ae 
anything of its histor ‘kc aastor Fc pee ere 
cot eh RY inter of Congress, and subse- 
of New Hampshire. While gan 
ing. he came upon the stream, issuing coma 
ae a rock The singularity of its #pbe 
attracted his attention ; the wa'er was 
mineral qualities discov’re 


of Congress, he gave it th na 
Spring. “bf ae 


tor Jo. x 


The New Chambers of Councils—The work 6 
altering the second story of the main building of 
ithe State House, for the accommodation of the 
City Councils’ is rapidly progressing. The west 
wing, recently ceeupied “by the United States 
Circuit and District’ Courts, ‘has -been completely 
dismantled, and'©the* partitions which divided 
portions of “ifGnt6 \Bimaller’ ‘rooms, have been 
demolished. This apaftrfient will be fitted up as. 
the Chamber of Common Council. It is designed 
to have it handsomely furnished. Tho seat of the 
Prosident-will ocoupy a platform on the western 
end of the room, and the desks for the elerks will 
be in front of the ehair: The seats cf the members 
will be placed in a semi-circle, having the chair of 
the President for their centre. In this respect the 
seats of the officers and members will be upon the 
same plan:as the representative halls’ at Washing- 
ton and Harrisburg. “Desks forthe Reporters of 
the Press will be placed upon each side of the 

| clerk’s a front of ‘the members, and not ‘in 
their rear, ds they are now located in the Select | 
Council Chamber in the Spring Garden Hall. 

The work of demolition has already commenced 
in tho eastern wing, now occupied by the officers 
of the United States Courts, the United States 
Marshal, &c. This portion of the building will be 
occupied - by the Chamber of Select Council, The 
heavy. uncouth stairway which leads to the steeple 
from the second floor is to be demolished, and a 
new stait-way will be constructed from the gallery 
of the grand. stair-way to the tower under the 
steeple ; this arrangement will greatly increase the 
available space in the apartments appropriated to 
Councils. v - } 

The alterations in progress have rendered it ne- 
cessary to remove down to the second floor an 
eighteen inch wall, which ‘divides the centfe from 
the west wing of the main building. This wall, 
although one hundred and twenty-five years old, 

| is as solid and almost as hard as granite ; the bricks 
‘are thoroughly burned; and-not one can be found 
that is not completely imbedded in mortar. The 
latter is a very different article from the mixture 

too frequentlynsed at the presontday, and it sticks 
to the bricks.as though’the burnt clay, lime and 
sand hadvbecome' an indivisible amalgam: ‘The 
workmen engaged ii reniévinig’ this wall’ complain 
of the difliculty of the task ¢ they say it is'the best 
specimen of masonry they éversaw. Messrs. Thomas 
‘Boude, John Palmer andPhomas Redman, were 
the bricklayers employed upon the State House 
in 1729. The bricks of: which the old edifice was 
constructed cost 31s. 8d, (Pennsylvania Currency) |’ 
ner-thousand; they were laid for 10s. 64. per M. ¢ 


} A Sream Fire Enoixe ror St. Lovis.—} 
The City authorities of Saiat Louis have | 
contracted with Mr. Abel Shawk, of ae 
nati, fora steam fire engine, It is to cost 
‘$7500, and be deliveredat St. Louis on the 
‘lst of December. It is to be built according 


| to the following plan: YI Ss 
| 1, The engine is to be 15 feet in length, exclu- 

‘sive of tongue, and to be so construtted that it may 

ibe turned about within the distance of thirty feet. 

| 2. The power of the engine to be equal to sixty 
horse power. 

| 3. The track of wheels to be seven feet in width. 

4, The weight of the engine entire to be about 
‘sixty thousand pounds. 

5. The steam cylinder to be 113 inches in dia- 
meter, and 26 inches stroke—the water cylinder to ; 
be 7# inches in diameter, 26 inch stroke—to have | 
supply engine for operator, with steam cylinder 23 | 
inches in diameter, and 10 inches stroke. 

The capacity of the engine to be at least equal 
to that of the ‘Citizens’ Gift” steam fire engine of 
Cincinnati, and to be furnished with all the equip- 
ments necessary to work the engine, including 
nozzles, pipes, &c. 

The said engine to be so constructed that steam 
may be raised from cold water sufficient to work 

' the engine in five minutes from the time of light- 
ing thé fire—there shall be an hundred pounds of 
steam to the inch to work the engino and pumps. 
The engine shall be capable of discharging thirty 
barrels of water por minute, upon’ the fire, through 
either one or four lines of hose, to throw water two 
hundred and twenty-four feet distant from the 
mouth of the no#zle. The whole engine to be of 
the best materials and workmanship, and warrant- 
ed to run one year without repair. 


When will Philadelphia take a step forward 
in a matter of so much importance tothe com 
munity ? : 


UNiCE LTO CONTRAC TORS.—Ssealed Propo- 
84's will bs received until the 2éth day of Dece n- 
ber next, at 8 o’clook, P.M _, for ereoting the WATER- 
WORKS for the West Ward Water Company of the 
ty ee il embrace an FeginStf seventy 
© pro is. will em - 
five horse power, and sisoan Engine of one hundred 
horse power, (low pressure, ) whichever may ba adopt- 
2d, with the neceszary Pumps, to elevate the water 
from the river Lehigh to the reservoir; the Water 
Pipe, the excavation fur, and the laying of the same, 
to ths distan6s of avout 39,000 feet; the coustruct on 
of a double rerervoir, to cover three acres cf grouad 
and all the neceseary Fixtures for ® complete set of 
Water-works, for tha supply of the inhavitants and 
the extirguich ment of fires, Pians and specitications 
for the werk will be furnished on a pegtion to the 
President. HENRY KELLER, President, 
Easton, November 21th, }855 0029-2W* 23 


terw f Lan- 

7. Yl be, the basin of the waterworks of ae 
: LE he af for some mon’ ’ 
cae, Pa., bas been lene d by the un- 


:0 has been cause _ 
,and a loss of #40,0C0 has "All search for the leak 


ne the walls. At jast week, 
derminiog of tt til within the 
“pad proved ineffectuat Ny discovered and stopped. 


: when jt wes fortuna’ eee 
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HISTOR IGA SOCIETY OF PENNSYL- 
—_— VANIA: = 

Han- George Sharswood presi 
on Monday. : H ae 

Letters were readl’frdm Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
Panuzzi, of the British; Museum, regarding the 
non-existence of a/portrait of Gen. Braddock, and 
from Major William Bradford, accompanying his 
donation of the manuscript non-importation reso- 
lutions of the merchants of Philadelphia, with 
their signatures, 

Mr. Granville John Penn presented a set, in 
twelve volumes, apey bound, of his father’s 
writings. Mr. Jos. M. Bennett presented the carved 
brackets which supported the alcony of the Lox- 
ley House. Mr Edward Bowers presented a finely 
executed three-quarter length portrait, on canvass, 
of Gen. John Cadwalader, of the Revolution. A 
number of other donations were made. 

he Librarian reported that the Publication 
Fund had reached the sum of three thousand dol- 
lars. Mr. Charles Morris read the following paper, 
prepared by Mr. Jas. S. Pringle : ; 
ast, Present and Future.—A table showing 
the population of the State of Pennsylvania, from 
the year 1753 to 1850: also, the population of the 
City and County of Philadelphia, from 1790 to 
1850, together with the ratio of increase every ten 
ears, to which is added a table shoWing the pro- 
able population from 1850 to 1900. j 

In the year 1753 the Colonial population of Penn- 
sylvenis and.Delaware was estimated at 250,000. 
I 


ed at the meeting 


vaicecevaiiigicoanias | 


a 


ear, Pop. of State, 

Ss ae Increase. Rate. 
1800 602)355 167,982 38.74 
1810 810,091 207;736 34,50 
1820 < 1,049,398 239,307 20.54 
140 Ker 5757800 287 
1850 23318,586 594; eH 

Mean A 2.2 

xear. Pop. of City. Pop. of Co. Total vane’, Hate, 

— 39 panes ae 

1800 41,220» $9,789 1,009 26,618 49 
1810 53,722 57,488 111,210 803201 $7.30 
1830 63,802 73,295 137,097 25,887 23.28 
; 80,477 108,509 188,986 513889 $7.85 
184 933665 164372 i 69,051 36.54 
1850 121,381 287,492 408,873 150,836 . 58.45 


S 58, 
2 3 ean Average, 40.40 
Estimated Population from 1850 to 1906,” 
At the mean rate of increase, At rate of increase from 


1850. t 
ta’ City and County, City and County. 
1860, 3,066,793 574,057 m 647,858 7 
pra) 4,055,448 805,976 1,026,530 
880, 5,365,463 1,131,590 1,626,536 
18%, 7,096,897 1,588;752 2,577,246 
1800. 9,387,065 2,230,607 4,083. 


D 
Average number of residents in each dwelling, 6.68. 


Cit Dwellings as per Vensns of 1850. Area in acres, 
Northern Liberties, 6,854 ot 
ring Garden, 9,150 1,100 
ensington, 7,555 9238 
5 ichmond, 1,025 1,163 
enn, 1,302 1,198 
Southwark, 6,451 5084 
glovamensing h 4,096 1,486 
ven Boroug! S, 4,251 5,384 est. 
Twelve Townships, 4,246 63,000 ** 
76,800 


61,202 

Average number of residents per acre, 5.23 

The following paper was communicated by Rey. 
@. T. Headly, who copied it from a manuscript in’ 
the hand-writing of Gen. Clinton and endorsed by 
him, “Taken from the enemy’s ledger, captured 
by Gen. Washington’s army at Germantown: 

“State of the British troops and positions they | 
were in when'they made the attack at Brandywine, 
the 11th of September, 1777. 

The upper Ford, under the command of Lt. Gen. 
Lord Cornwallis, where Lord Sterling’s (Ameri- 
ean Division. fought 


ienareiga 


Praltea And 
#4 Regiment British Guards, 1 si 
2d do. Light Infatry.’ ¢ 1740 hed 
2d Brigade British Foot, ’-° - 2949 360 
Ist do Hessians, ’- - ~- “goo 60 
Ferguson Rifle-men, - - - go 46 


Total - - - ¢ 1078 
Middle Ford, under the command of Major Gen- 


eral Gray. 

hee ca PaEehianders, 22 

ad do. oth anders, 70) 
Total 1900 


-- = = 1900 
Lower Ford, under command of Lieut. General 
Knyphausen : 


2d Brigade, cousisti ft 
bth, 10th, 15th, sign oh 


0 0 
40th, 49th and 45th giments, a = 
Hessiarstotheamountof - ' - — 300 28 
Queen’s Rangers, -> = §- _ © 430 : 290 
898 
1900 1078 

4860 


Thewhole British force, - - 10,28 1976.” 
‘He mecting wag then adjourned by the pre- 
siding officer. Tuomas BIpDLgE, jr., 
Recording Secretary. 


Cleaning Boiter FI en. 
The cleaning out of boiler  & Fie they 

| get foul, is both a troublesome and a disagreea- | 
ble business, . Any good improvement for ac- 
complishing this work without going into the 
flues in the usual way, we consider to be both 
a humane and an economical invention. John 
Leinweber, of Covington, Ky., has taken mea- 
sures to secure a patent for an improvement 
which promises to be the very thing desired. 
It consists in placing within each and any flue 
of a boiler, a perforated pipe, in which steam 
can be admitted when desired from the boiler, 
and trom which it escapes in jets which strike 
the interior surface of the flue and loosens the 
soot, &c. By giving the perforations in the 
pipe a slanting direction, the jets of steam 
will not only loosen the soot, &c., in the flues, 
but will also drive it out of the flues. 


a 


aa 
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BRING TUE SCHUYLKILL WATER.—A pi. 
‘was sometime ago madé to Councils, tr. 


into the propriety and practicability of erec/ 


ing at’ Fair ta filter of sufficient capacity to 
filtér all the Water used-im-the-vity, before it enters 
the'distrily jipes. IY wis bBlieved thatthe in- 
crease 0: fact copies and o£ population -on the : 


Schuylkilltended materiel Po deteriorate the purity ” 
of the water, and congidétatiot for the public. health 
required that theniatter.should -be investigated. 
This has been done under the direction of compe- 


| tent chemists, who establish the fact ‘very con- 


clusively, that the Schuylkill water has deteriorated | 
in no important respects trom its former excellent | 
quality ; that from: the nature of its small contents of 
mineral matter; and its unusual freedom from or- 
ganic matter, it is ‘superior to ‘most waters for do- 
mestic and manufacturing purposes ; that from the 
nature and quantity of its-mjneral contents, it jana 
necessary to adopt a system of filtration to improve 
its quality; and lastly, a comparison‘ of the past and 
present leads to the inference,, that no plan of im- 
proving the water will be required for many years 
to come. y - . 

Mr. Graff, who makes tho/report, shows that the 
filtered water supplied to London by the Chelsea 
Water Company, the purest used in the city, is three 
times more impure, after being filtered by one of 
the best filtersin London, than the Schuylkill water 
is without filtration. Mr. G. also shows that the 
total area of the. Fairmount reservoir is insufficient | 
for the purposes of filtration even for the present 
supply .of water. [It contains but $22,183 square 
feet, while a filter: hed necessary for the supply of 
water daily consumed in Philadelphia would require 
over 358,000, square feet. . The expense would be 
enormous, without any adequate result. Our citi- 
zens’ have réason ‘to Congratulate’ themselves upon 
the fact that they have the purest, supply of water | 
of any city in the;world. , 


» Fairmount Warsr Works.—-Most of our citi- 

zens have experienced a difficulty in procuring 
water in their bath houses during the recent hot 
WeSther; yet the difficulty does not @riso from any 
Geticiency ia the supply t Fairmount. “T'nese 
woiks supply the citivens of the first ten wards. 
Though. a severe -draught-has. been made on. the 
works thissmonth, as will be sean from the statistics 
given below, yet tibte was no material decrease in 
depth of water in tho basins at Fairmount, nor the 
new basin at T'weaty-second and Poplar streets. 
The consumption. of -water duricg two of the hot 
weeks of this month was.as follows from the Feir- 


mcunt works:—  ., - 
| i ue Ale Gallons 
i Sanday, Jaly.2). ee et cy 2) y ~SxO5 0,725 | 
Monday, © 3,0 2 =. =) = 9 9,882,020 
\yMuegday, 66 4, 0 6 ow: og - 8,817,395 
Wednesday, 5, - - - = 10,899,790 
Thursday, 6, = .-. - = 9,798,675 
Friday, qs - - - 8,663,415 
Saturday, By sqveet is ne - 40,220,585 
Average, 74 ot lor neitoni ry aes 
Fad ida 
Sunday, July16, -  - + -.. 6,019,930 
Monday, 1%,..:- - - = 8 717,785. 
f upd 16, -) + = = «48,124,710 
Wednecday, 19) - .-  -. = . 113574)490 
Thursdsy, | 20, - +... + =. 11,468,505 
Fridsy, at, - - - 10,807,793 
Saturday, 22,-- - - = 10,888,183 


Average, 2 2 og ot Py5 14,617 
The amount of water supplied on Wednesday, 
19th inst., as we learn from Mr. l'rederick Graeff, 
Superintendent of the. Works, was equal to 61 ale 
gallons of 282 cubic inches for each max, woman, 
and child in the old city proper, Southwark, and 
Moyamensing, or 358 gallons to each of the water 
tenants within the above-mentioned bounds. The 
| quantity supplied on that day—11,574,420 ale gal- 
lons—would cover Washington square to the depth 
of nearly 6} feet, or the amount supplied during the 
; we ok endirg 22rd inst.—€6,601,628 ale gallons— 
would cover the same square to a perpendicular 
depth of 37} feet. 
| The reservoirs ai Fairmount, and the new ona | 
; at Twonty-second and Poplar streets, have been 
kept unusually fall the whole of thir year thus far, 
so that no loss of head could be occasioned in the 
level of the water contained in them, should any 
accident oceur at the works to reduce the power or 
quantity pumped, The greatest variation produced 
in the reservoirs this year was less than 10 inches, 
and that only one day (Saturday) when the tide in- | 
terfered with the wheels, so much so as to compel 
a cessation of the works, and at a time when full 
nine-tenths of all the hydrants in the Districts sup- 
plied were in use for culinary or bathing purposes, 
or washing pavements. During the past week 
eight of the wheels were run 20 hours per day, and 
the Jonval Turbine wheel, 24 hours. 
The Schuylkill works, which supply the old 
Distgicts of the Northern Liberties, Spring Garden 
nn, now ther tith, 12th, t3th, 1ith, 15th, 
part of thed6th and 20th Wards, have beén worked 
to their : utmost ‘capacity during the same period, 
The improvements makidg at these works areepfo- 
| gressing vigorously, and in a short tims a much: 
better heed will, be afforded thai ‘has‘beer.the - 
ease. for months.past. The Kensingtoft basin an- 
| Sunday contained but 4 feet of water. Thisisow- 
ing to’ some derangement at the works at the 
mouth of Gunner’s Run. 


et: aed —" > aaa — 
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{desires us to call the attention of the authorities to 

hte fact that the fire- plugs should: be secured imme- 

| diately from frost.by Wrapping them in straw. 
The Chief Engineer of the Fire Department re- 
ferred to this matter a month’ ago, Stating that 
many of the fire- plugs were open and exposed, and 
if neglected may be productive of the most serfous: 
fonsequences. If the matter has not been attended 
to, the authorities cannot’tco soon set about it. 


Railroads in the United: States, 
[From Dinsmore’s Railway Guide, January, 1856.] 
The following table gives a summary of the 
Raijroads in the several States at the commence- 
ment of the years 1855 and 1866 respectively, and 
exhibits also the increase of ra‘Jroads-in the past, 


ear: — 
Ms 2 Yess. 1856. Inc.’ 

States. Miles Miles, Miles. 
Maine, . - 407 494 87 
New Hampshire, - 649 660 W 
Vermont, - ~~ - 516 56 —_ 
Massachusetts, = - 1,317 1,409 92 
Rhode Island, - 106 1454 39 
Cornecticut, - 632 e990 57 
New York, - 2,692 2,794 102 
New Jersey, : 411 504 93 
Penbsyivania, - 1,627 1,746 1i9 
Delaware - - 49 66 37 
Maryland, - : 412 466 54 
Virginia, = - - 1,122 1,295 173 
North Carolina, - 403 63L 228 
South Carolina, = - 755 846 OL 
Georgia, : : 27 1,013 42 
Florida, . % 26 26 _ 
Alabama, - - 302 467 165 
Mississippi, - 150 296 137 
Leuisjana, - - 173 337 164 
Texas. - - 36 35 — 
Arkansas, - - _ 37 37 
Tennessee, - 317 455 138 
Kentucky, - - 192 274 92 
Ohio, . - 2,437 2,725 293 
Indiana, - - 1,682 1,789 307 
Michigan, - - 527 599 63 
Iinois, | - - 1,892 2,215 323 
‘Wisconsin, - 195 467 272 
Missouri, - - 37 139 102 
lowa, - ’ — 67 67 
California, - - —_ 8 8 

Total, + + 19,834 23,242 3,408 


The following table exhibits the progressive an- | 
nual increase of the railroad mileage in the whole 
United States since the year 1R9A - 


Years. Miles. Y ears. Miles; 
1828 - 1843, - - 4,174 
1829 —C—- - 2 #1844 - - 4,311 
1e30—- - 41 1845 - + 4,611 
Ww3t Ce - 54 1846 - - 4,870 
16382—Ci- - 13k 1647——O- - 5,336 
1633 —i- - 576 1848 - - 5,682 
1824 - - 762 «1849 - - 6,350 
1835 - - O18 1850 - - 7,355 
1836 - - 1,102 1851 - - 9,090 
1837 - - 1,421 1852 - = 11,631 
kus - - 1,843 1853 - - 13,379 
1830 - - 1,920 1854 - = 16,928 
1840 - - 2,167 1855 - - 19,664 
1e4t + - 3,319 - - 23,242 
1842 - 93,877 


From the above tables it will be 
without including double and treble tracks, we 
have now in the Union, 23,242 miles of railroad, 
and we have, probably 2000 miles of double track, 
making in all more than 25 000. miies of tron way, 
oralength more than sufficient to encircle the 
gists at the equator. Within payers the length 

as been queatamies. and since 1860 alone, tripled. 
It will alco be seen that the annnal. increase has 

' been in'an increasing ratio; and that this increase 
is to be continued in the future, it need only be 
stated that there are now at least 6000 mites in 

rocess of construction, that will bein use before 
he end of the ed 1857. “Truly this is a wonder- 
ful age, and what may not another quarter of a 
century produce, see: the grand result of the 
last quarter! Valuing thé completed railroads at 
$30,000 per mile, the capital now invested in this 
interest amounts to $697,260,000. 


reeived that 


Deawyikess Wuter Works—at she waver Wo. ks Aa 
© late district of Mpring Garden, Messrs. 1. PB. 
orrs & Co. are ereciing a large pumping engine, 
on the pian used im thermives rm Cornwall, Enziaud. 
It 1s Low universally avmittied that these engines 
areshe most«conomicaleused for pumpisg—a re- 
oie brought about by a spirit of rivalry, oxisiag 
between she engmecrs of the many imines in that 
reat mining district, cach striving to exceed the 
duty of the ovber, accomplished by the sarne amount 
of fuel. Arccord of the duty of all the engines 
| being ‘aken monthly and published by a fe 
pard for the purpose. The duty of some of these 
engines has reach d 120,000,000 of pouuda raised 
one toot-high-with 94 poondso* Coal; “whilst the 
duty of the ordinary lcWw- pressure engines used. ine 
thus country seldom exceeds 210r0,000 of pounds, 
jaised one foot bigh, with one bushel of coal. ; 
The engine now éréciing at the Schuylkill works 
| has ew steam cylinder of 60 inches ciameter and 10 
i feet stroke, and a, pumpof 3v inch diameter and 
alroke. The trgine.is single acting; the stexm 
being adinitted upon the top of the piston, only 
yairex & plonger in the pump at the other end of the 
lever beam, which pluuger is weighte® just suf- 
| ficienfly 10 overcome the wesgit of the water and 
the rcsis'ence of its passage tarough the ascendmg 
main. It wall therefore be seen that the sscant 
exercises no more power than is jast sufficient to 
do tie work—there being no unnecessary power 
exjcnded, As is frequently the case in ordinary ea- 
gincs. The stesm is also cut off from the cylinder 
afer the piston has passed, say, one eighth of its 
whole length—ihe piston being carried the reinain< 
ing seveo-ely tths of the len th of. the cylinder by 
the expansion uf the steam alone: this is one of the 
g eatest eources of economy in this classof engines. 
Great attention will also be paid to having the 
cj lider and steam pipes protecied from the air— 
first, by a space surrourding it containing waste 
steain, and then by a strataof some non-conducting 
egubs'ence, euch as saw dust, retained around the 
cylinder by &wooden or iron case. ‘Lhis precaution 
prevents any Jose of st-ancon arcount ofits con- 
d-nsstion by exposure of the eyliader to cold air. 
The work about, this engine is characterized by 
\ reat solidity ard, excellence, ard a new boiler 


lougs and ornamen’al chimn:y hi en ergcied to 
accooiods:e this improvement. Og 

There are now eniployed at. the works two ver- 
tica’ low pressiie engines, 36 inch cylinder; 6 feet 
} stroke, eveh, with di tbie.acting-vertical pumps, 18 
| inches diameterand, 6 feet. stroke. Also, one ver- 
' tical, low. pressure.exgine, 26 inch diameter, 6 feet 
' strcké. Witha horizmtal pump, 22}g meh diameter 
{ and 4 feet stroke. These, being insufficient to keep 
Up & Constant eupply during the summer months— 
hence the necessity of the new engine. 

In the moath of July, of the present year, the 
| avernge supply from these works has been 4,793,055 
Fale gallens daily..The new engine will, when 
woking at heroidinary epecd, raise about’3,759,520 
ale gations per day, and may be made to raises 
4,199,040, sheuld o¢casion:require it. These im- 
provements are now bestg. pushed to completion, 
under the intelligent supervision of Mr. Graeff, the , 
the Chiet of she Water-department. eid 


roe 


-~va1 tOLOMEW MAZZOLINA, No. '¥ Gowpvacc. 
THE. NEW OROTON WATER RESERVOIR: 
The following letter was received by Mayor Wood. 


from Mr. Van Schaick, President of the Croton Aqueduct 
' Department, im answer to a communication’ addressed: 
| to that gentile a tive to the new reservoir:—. 


«_y DNew York, April3, 18565. 
Hon, Frrnakpo Woop, Mayor := . 

Dear Sir—Haying recommended in 1846, and again. in. 
} 1848, the subject of a new reservoir to the consideration of 

» the Common Council, in the belief that it would in a. fow 
years become indispensible for the safety and protection of” 
our population in their supply of water, and similar recom: 
mendations having since,been frequently made by my suc* 
cessors in office, 1 proceed to answer your inquiries with the 
greatest pleasure and alacrity, inthe hope that an exhibi- 
tion of some facts may enable youto urge tho Commission- 
ers who have been appointed to take the lands to a satisfac: 
tory and final report to the Supreme Court. 

In 1793, Joseph Brown, of Westchester, proposed that 
300,000 gallons of water should be brought from the Bronx , 
river, deeming that a liberal supply for every twenty-four 
hours. The population of the eity was then about: 56 000. 
Mr, Brown’s supply would have been less than six gallons 
for each inhabitant, including streets, dc. Long subsequent 
to that period the usual calculation was seven gallons for’. 
each person. Tho Croton aqueduct now furnishes not less 
than thirty millions of gallons every twenty-four hours, , 
whieh, supposing the population to be 650,000, qs at the rate 
ot more than forty-six gallons to eaeh individual, including 
for streets, shipping, factories, &c. 

But the }department is convinced, from rapeated astimatess 
that ofthe daily supply of thirty millions, not more than 
thirteen millions need to be actually consumed in all the 
purposes and business for which permits are granted, and 
that about seventeen millions are wasted every twenty-four 
hours. This most wanton and enormous waste, it may be 
possible to diminish by severe measures, but no human power 
can subdue it to such a degree as to render the city safe in . 
case of an accident, without increasing the supply of anad- 
ditional reservoir. ' < 

A detailed statement of other reasons which exist would 
equally convince the most ordinary judgment, that prudence 
requires the construction of the new reservoir without fur- 
ther delay. A few particulars of recent occurrence will be suf- 
cignt. The flood of water inthe Croton river im April last will 
be remembered. . The reports concerning it, caused in the city 
the greatest alarm. and the stoppage of its most important 
concerns for a short time, andif the dam on the river had, 
not been as solid as both natnre and att could make it, 
there is every reason to believe thatit must have been borne , 
down by the flood. 3 id 
It is believed that there isno workin the country better 


constructed than the Croton Aqued=et. Butit necessarily 
runs for a considerable part of t y-hve miles along the 
sides of hills and over low intermediate grounds, rendering 
ite stability less certain than if’it ran over solid rook or 
level grounds, particularly in eXtreme cold weather, from 


the action of the frost. ¢ 

On the morning of the 19th of March, of this year, a leak 
was discovere the aqueduct, procecding from » fissure 
300 feet in extent, in which the blade of a knife could be 
inserted. Upon the discovery of the leak by the superin- 
tendent on that part of the aqueduct, the most prompt | 
measures were adopted, and to enable the engineer to re- | 
par the damage, the water was shut off at the dam forty 

outs Is not this fact sufficient? Would comment upon 
what might have occurred had the damage been greater be 
of any avail? . ‘ 

In February last the guage fell in the distributing reser- 
voir nine feet in three days, because the water had been set 
to run day and night allover the city, to prevent its freezing ' 
in the pipes and faucets. ) 

What discretion is to anticipate forever all events, and to 
stcer its way successfully against spposition and penathy | 
the moat unaccountable? is deparbment haying frequent- | 
ly discharged its whole duty on this subject raust leave it > 
to higher powers. In anticipation of the increase of the 
popu ation aud business ot the, pit ee a zaferuns 8 
more imperative considerations; the e has a ed when 
another Boner éir should be vonsttucted. © © ---- 

~ If the water was shut off at the dam, the present. sepvly; 
with the present waste, would last for five or sit days; 
without any waste whatever, it might furnish the setaal 
' consumption for not exceeding fourteen or fitteen dayr~ 

Alluding to republican Rome and to a period unde the 
Emperors, with ber three millions and more of inhabitants, 
betore misgovetnment. bad. reduced her numbers and de- 
streyed her power, Mr. Browne says ‘that she was: furnish~ 
ed with water from the principal Saueduete at the rate of [5 
three hundred millions of gallons daily.”” Another summary 
fr the gallons. in wime measure discharged in twenty-four 

ours from nine axyueduets, at 376,824,379, I givethe extract 
in the author’s compendious form; for the pur ot avoid 
ing prolixtty by a resort to historical details; it contains the- 
elements of the only system of policy whieh it will ever’ be 
safe, convenient snd advantageous tor the people of New 
York taadopt, for the purpose of procuring and’securing an 
ample supply of water. ree hundred millions of. galions> 
for three millions of persons, isone hundred gailons for each 
man, woman and child, and for all other purposes, I leave 
itto your acumen, my coursgeous friend, to make the con- 
trast withour own restricted use of the purifying element, 
remem boring that we are obliged to fine our fellow citizens, 
_and cut o& their water, to compel them to use it moderate- 
ly and honestly, for fear that, deficient as are our reservoirs, { 
some disnatar say find us without water’ sufficient. to save 
the lives of the people untilib ean be repaired. 

Having compressed in to the sm llest possible compass 
what I deemed necemary to sayin:answer to your first 
question, I further reply that this department has paid tho. . 
salaries of the commissloners for obtaining the: lands, and 
of their two clerks, at $44 day tor each, and also their 
expenses, amounting in all, tothe 18th of Janwary last, to 
the sum of $5,789 02. The payments are made by. virtue . 
of the tenth seetion of the act of the Logislature, passed 
June 3U, 1853, and from an appropriation made by the Com: 
mon Council torthose and other services, and. expenses to 
be incurred befére and upon the commencement of the 
Work.. The payment to these commissioners formed one: 
of the items which made up the estimate of the depart- 

» ment that $50,000 wouldbe required for this-year’s expen- 
yditures on that account, on the supposition that’ the re- 
port of the eommissioners- would be delivered: to the Su- 
preme Court without delay, and that this-Board: upon its 
confirmation by, the Soure would-be enabled to proceed in 
the construetion of the reservoir, after reasonable time: 
for Sacgeete preparation, The commisrioners commenced 
their sittings on the 5th day of May, 1854, and charge from 
that date. The last quarter’s pills{presented by them. are 
stated to be correct over their signatures, in the same form; 
as: were the two whieh were paid before I gntored anew upon 
the duty of President of this Department. It may be pos- 
sible that, by Jaw, the bills of the commissioners ought to 
have been sworn to,. but I have not found any provision to 
that effect inthe act of the Legislature, or in any ordi- 
nance of the. Common Councif to which my. attention has 
been directed. With much regard, youre, &&e., : 

M. WAN SOHAICK, Prosident. . 


ABREST OF A.SUPPOSED BURGLAR. 
4 young man named George. Fddine...n8 © 


-a 


The Fire Department of Parts. es 
The fire department of Paris is, in’ every sense of: 
the word, & military. organization, The ‘members 


erie, or municipal guard, 
lissipline. The mem- 
possibic from. the class 


C4 


Much 


of mechanics:atid laborers—such'as masons, carpen: | 


terg, plumbers, &c.—as these men are acquainted 
with the construction of the different parts of a 
buildin & as the walls, flcors, roof, &c.; and they are 
also accustomed to work in elevated positions with- 
cat fear, and are adroit in their movensants in places 
where others would be able to do nothing. They 
are required to understand reading and writing, in 
order that they may be able to instruct them- 
selves from books regarding their arduous pro- 
fession, and also be able to make — reports. 
They are required to be sober and temperate, 
as by an irregular life, drunkenness or gaming, they 
would necessarily make more expense than their 
pay would permit, and would thus be tempted to 
theft or plunder while in the exercise of their vo- 
cation. They are also required to be robust, agile, 
and in good health, inorder that they may uct with 
effect. 3-) 

immediately on their arrival at a fire, they are 
absolute masters of the locality ; all objects of value 
remaia at their disposition and under their’ charge, 
still-such is the good character of the men aud the 
disciplive under which they are kept, that there is 
very seldom an example of puntshment. The offi- 
ceis and ten are uniformed, and subjected to the 


same rules a8 inthe army ; every movement is by ! 


order from the officers, and the men on daty at’ fire 
are vader the same discipline as goldicrs ona field 
of battle, and apy neglect or Gisobedience of orders 
is punished the same. Soldiers of the line are often 
recompeonsed for good conduct by being transferred 
to the corps of Sapeurs Pompiers, as the fire depart 
mnent is oamed. Itoften happens that sons of officers 
ot éhe army enlist in the corps of Sapeurs. Pompiers 
but ag simple soldiers; because to be an officer in 
this corps requires experience and knowledge. ‘The 
officers are generally chosen from the corps of en- 
fingers and artillery of the army, and after suffi- 
_ cient experience become acting officers of the corps, 


The commandant is 2 member of the ataff of the | 


azmy. 


The corps is furnished with a great variety of ap { 


parstus. The pump, or what would-be called the 
Sugine in this country, ia essentially the same as 
that in use here, consisting of two cyliniers, five 
inches in diameter, end an air chamber; the 
brakes are worked by eight men, and with a dis. 
Charge pipe of six-tenths of aa inch diameter, 
the stream may. be thrown one. hundred feet 
high. But although essentially the same, these 
machises do not at all resemble the spleadid, but 
heavy, lumbering engines dragged. through™the 
streets of the Ametican cities by from fifty to a lun 
dred men and boys, with a noise sufficient to disturb 
the very paving atones.. The machine consists of a 
piatform, to which the. cylinders and air chambers 
are fastened, the whele placed on two wheels, and 
is drawn by three mén. These pumps are con” 
structed very perfectly and carefally. 


@ 0 ldiers, have pay,rations,-and. 


It has often been recommended to make use ot 


larger pumps. This is a matter which mizht be dis- 
cussed. “In throwing water a great distance, and in 
a large stream, it cannot fail to be divided into 


spray, and this is almost immediately converted into 


steam on arriving at the tire. The steam is convert” 
ed by the heat into the two gasses, hydrogen and 
oxygen, which both serve to increase tue fire. The 
combustion of wood is simply the combination of the 
carbou of the wood with the oxygen of. the air, pro 
dacizg ca bonic acid and carbonic oxide gases. At 
the tame'time a part of the hydrogen and carbon 
contaimedin the wood unite, forming carburetted 
hydrogen, which burns, producing the flame. The 
manicr ia which water effects the extinguishment 
oi the Hame is in preventing the contact of the air 
with the wood, thus cntting off the supply of 
oxygeu, which alone supports the combustion. It 
is necessary, therefore, that the water should arrive 
iu on undivided state, and with force, on the burn: 
ing portions, in order to penetrate as mach as ps 
sible the pores of the wood. For this it is also ne 
cessary that the man who directs the strc am should 
be as near as possible to the fire, thus making the 
distance So be passed by the water short, and in- 
suring the arrival in a solid body. Tais is the ver- 
80n for the employment of small-sized pumps, bat 
of course they are required in greater number. The 
men do not stand onthe grotind' and’ throw the 
sticam info thé windows, as is. practised here, bat 
endeavor.in.all-eases to-place themselves as near ag 


possible ef * q 
it is always sought to attack the fire at the most 


ceatral point, the windows and the doors being pre- 
served as long as possible, in order to preveat the 
influx of currents of air. To effect this, entrance is 


| alluded to, or the hose, accordin, 


geined, if possible, by the basement and by the stairs, 
hose being taken in, and the men thus approach the 
fire as near as possible. In case of necessity the 
men whe enter are furnisted with a blouse which 
covers the head and shoulders, and is tied at the 
waist, The head is furnished with eye pieces, litre 
the submarine armor, and. the supply of air is fur 
uished by hose-leading to an air pump.Y3 <2 

By the aid of this, a man may penetrate into a 


réim filled withemoke and. gases with the greatest 


facility. Thigis of great use in cased of fires in cel- 
lara, where it is of the greatest importance to keep 
the exterior air excluded, and where, by. reason of 
the smoke and gasses, a man unprotected would be 
suffocated instantly. The chief gare of the man ‘di- 
recticg the stream is with regard'to the parts near- 
est the fire, but not yet inflamed; thua preventing 
the fire from spreading, dnd paving valuable por- 
tions inctead of those halfconsumed. He also pays 
partitular attention to saving the stairs, the halla, 
aad those portions by which communication may. be 

reser vedturougheri the building,and also those por. 
Bons which sustain others, as pillars and colummns,and 


‘also to localities enclosing combustible materials; 


iso the doors and windows. Ifthere ‘is 4 wind, he 
psys particular attention to those portions towards 
which the flames are borne, thus striving to save | 
thoce-portions stillixtact, and at the same time to | 
prevent the spreading of the flames, These princi- | 
les are well understood, aud practiced by the mem- 
ia of the corps, and it isthe business of the of- 
licers'to inetract them on these points. ¥ i 
They are supplied with books, and are exercised | 
at mock fires, in which all the phases of a real fire 
are presented, and they are thus rendered skilltul 
arcaexpert, At the theatres great precautions are 
taken against fire. Large reservoirs are placed at 
the top of the building, and also in the basement. 
Bumps aie also placed in the basement, fay, ished | 
wiiu tubes leading to the upper reservoirs. These 
tubes are provided at each floor with openings, and 
bose attached, and which are always ready for uae, 
uncer a head from the upper reservoirs. The ea. 
gives ta the cellars are fed from the inferior reser- 
voirs, and are arranged to furnish a large quantity 
of water. There are also large reservoirs of air 
compressed tothree atmospheres, which being BD 
Lied to the cisterns, will force the water throughithe 
ose with great force until the air is exhausted. 
The Theatre des Tuileries is provided with two res- 
exvoirs in the cellar, each holding 2,000 gallons, and 
four at the roof, each 700, besides the ordinary pro- 
vision of pumps, &c. This theatre has twenty-one 
sapeurs and officers on duty during the representa 
tion. The Theatre de L’Opera is provided with 
wery large reservoits, and has a guard during the 
representation, of thirty-two sapeurs and officers. 
Tie service for balls is forty-two of the corps. The 
Theatre ces Italiens has reservoirs of six thousand 
ellons capacity, and a guard of fifteen sapeurs. All 
@ Other theatres and places of amusement are 
Similarly provided for according to their size. Great 
atiertica is paid by the corps to the saving of life 
and pioperty at fires. The principal apparatus : 
for this purpose is what is called the 
sac de sauvetage. It consista cf a long 
Sack ofleather, three or four feet in diameter, and 
long enough to reach to the highest windows. One . 
end of the sack being taken up toa window by aj 
Gzeman, and fastened there by means of rods attach- 
ed tothe sack, and the other end held by three or 
fourmen at some distance from the foot of the 
building, go that the sa:k assumes an inclined posi- 
tion. It ia readily seen low easily a person would 
slide down the interior without the slightest shock, 
owing to the inclined’ position of the bag. The first 
po of the fall“would be rather rapid, but the 
ter would bé almost horizontal. Furniture and 
articles of value are also saved in this way with the 
reateat facility.” ee nae articles may be 
‘owered in this way-without a shock. This sack is 
Deed to a great extent by the corps. When the 
ef) oer windows cannot be reached by the stairs: op 
Bc cont Of the fire, the firemen climb 'the Facade or 
Ex ‘rout of the building, by means of an iron ladder 
ys vs Sve teed In length, with B Joint to fold u 


in the middle) 
ing at one end the 
able to hook over 


convenience of carriags, and lay: 
~ sides’ ourved in a manner to be | 
dow seat... The szpeur takes. 


is, S it.o' e seat of the first window, and. 
pases up mit a) @ to'that window.’ Then, ” 
Standing in the wind ‘steadied by his com- 
rade, he~ 


seat bane 
ing in an’in 
thon take up with him either one end of the sack 
to.the circum- 
stances. This short ladder is much more conveni- 
ent than the longmuiaiss ones in uso in this eoun- 
try; but to use them, it is necessary to have men 
wae are expert and practical. These ladders are pack- 
ed up and placed on the hose cart. In Paris, very 
strict laws are enforced with regard to the construc- 
tion. of buildings. Every stovepipe, every chimney, 
has to be arranged according to the laws of safety. . 
All constructions in the city are constantly under 
the inspection of government officials; and this cau- 
tion, together with their fine corps of firemen, ac 
count for the little destruction of Rroperty by fire 
in that city. Daring the year 1850 there were in 
that city of over 1,200,000 inhabitants, only three . 
hundred cases of firé. The Corps des Sapeurs Pom- 
piers is composed of 623 sons officers, corporals, and 
soldiers—five captains, four lieutenants, five sous 
lieutenants, one treasurer, two surgeons, and two | 
adjutants. . ° 3 
These 62: fre divided into four companies, 
laced att r cardinal points of the capital. 
There is in Paris thirty-eight posts, including four 
barracks, fifteen, theatres, and the quarters of the 
staff. Each post:is furnished with.an armed pump, 
hose, &c. Those- of the--barracks have seven or 
eight pumps,.and of the staffas many. : 
Each post is composed of three men, sufficient to 
draw the pump and its apparatus, and to put it 


~ladder over the next window 
a te ‘to {ie top of the build- 
bly short space of .. He can 


working, and in taking. bystanders to 4vork it until j 


other soldiers arrive. 


The captain recerves.per year......,.. 


Lieutenant. . of tage 3 
Sous do... +. ‘sb SF 
Sapeur (firemen). ?.".. 


‘The pay'cited above for the sapeur means the ex: 
peuse of cach man, Bein; a.soldier, he hag rations, 
batracks,.&cc,;.but his’ actual pay is about feur dol- 
Jars per! Riis ; 

ie oy -be remembered that in France labor and 
wages of all’kinds are forty or fifty per cent lower 
than in this country. The eost of an engine such as 
has been referred to, is 800 francs, ladders 40 francs 
each, ang sac dé sauvetage 120 francs... M. Gustave 
Paulin, Colonel. du..Genie,. ex-Commandant des Sa- 
pers Pompiers de Paris, says with regard to this 

| corps, ‘The Sapenns)Pompiers were. never able to 

Szender any. efficientservices till after they were 
uncersmilitery organization. ~At Paris the mean 
loss annually by fires is only 500,000 franca, and it 
is to the military Organization that the corps owe 
this good result.” 


SCIENCE, AKT AND Disuvvnny. 
4 3"Bor the Public Ledger.J | 


A Universal Steam Fire Engine. 

Messrs. Evirors :—I would propose the fol- | 

lowing as an impacyed Means of extingnishing’ 
fires in Philadelphia: Bnild’ one of the reservoirs 

at Fairmount, one hundred feet higherthan # now 
is, and in case.of- fire, send by means of the Fire 
and Police Telegraph, 9 despatch to 4 watchman 
Stationed there, wiidse duty it shall be to-immedi- 
ately stop off the suppl rom the old’ reservoirs 
and turn on the supply from the new igh) one: 

when the lydrostatic pressure alone will. be found 
sufficient and ample’ to throw water, by means of 
hose alone, and independent of any fire engine 
whatever, upon the highest building in the city. 

The advantage of this system of extinguishin, 
fires could hardly be over-estimated. It wouliden- 

tirely dispense With the present fire-engines, with 
their large accompanying body of men, fora couple: 
of men with a few sections of hose could ‘be upon 

the ground in infinitely less time, and render more‘ 
effectual service, than an engine can withiits 20.cr 
30 men. It would be more effectual! than any 

steam fire-engine that can be made; ‘for, in the first 

place, it would throw water quite as far, if not far- 

ther than the ‘Engine, and; in the next place, it 

would be in service Jong before the « Engine”? 

could be upon tlie ground, and: one drop of water 

in “time? is better than tons applied ‘afterwards. 

This, in connection with the new. « Quintuple 
Fire-plug,”’ and: Mr. Aaron: Roberts’ (colored) 

‘Fire Telescope,” Would, in-my opinion, be the 
best, and, in the end, cheapest mode of extinguist 
ing fires. Apropos—This fire-plug does not as yet 
seem to be understood by our citizens, Its pro- 
perties Ply consist in this, ‘that five attach- 
ments of ordinary fire-hose can be made to it at one 
and the same time,” thereby saving an immense 
quantity of hose. And’ by means of Mr. Roberts? 

elescope water is thrown into upper stories of 
houses in a horizontal stream, instead of. in an al- 
most perpendicular direction, as is now the case, 
the water thereby being thrown to the farthest end 
of a deep house, which is not the case with the 
present arrangements. 2 

The water department ought, in my opinion, in 
future plant no other than the above named: fire- 
plugs, and as fast as those already planted wear 
out they ought to be replaced by the quintuple plug, 
even if my (the above) system of. extinguishing 
fires should not prevail. These plugs are the very 
thing required for the “Steam Fire-Engine,’? for 
the only difficulty with the engine seems to be 
that of an inadequate supply.of water. 

T am perfectly aware what objections will be 
made to this plan of extinguishing fires. One is, 
that the pipes already laid are too. weak to with- | 
stand this additional ‘pressure per square inch; to 
which I reply, that “ mains’? within our streets are 
amply strong enough to withstand double the 
amount of pressure at present upon them, and that 
is just the pressure that they would be occasionally 
required to withstand. ‘The same may be said of 
by far the largest number of hydrant attachments, 
and the few old-and worn out pipes, that will not 
stand this pressure additional, are unfit for use any | 
how, and ought to be replaced with new and 
stronger ones. Besides, if it should be found ne- 
cessary, there will be found plenty of our mecha- 
nics who will invent a “valve,*? or some other 
contrivance, to be placed at the intersection of the | 
main and the supply pipes, for the purpose of pre- 
venting more than a certain or the present amount 
of pressure to act upon the supply pipes, whatever 
may be the pressure upon the mains. 

The next and last objection will be, the first cost 
of adding the additional height to the reservoirs. 
Now I contend that the interest upon this first 
cost, (and that, after all, becomes the measure of 
the cost of the enterprise,) will be at least two- 
thirds less than what it costs the city at present to 
maintain the ‘fire engines.?? And although the 
city is too poor to pay for unnecessary extrava- 
gances,.(such as the police force, &c.,) that don’t 
pay, it is nevertheless rich enough to pay for a per- 
manent and useful improvement for the benefit of 
its inhabitants. 


aa ~ aes eer 
MWIUTICE FO CONTRAC £ORS.—sealed Progo- 
AN aals will be received until the 26th day of Dace n- 
ber next, at 8o’olock, P.M , for erecting the WA'TER- 
WORKS fort the West rd Water Company of the 
orough of Easton. ™, : 
Bee als will em wht Engine of seventy- 
five horse power, and aisoan Firgine of one hundred 
‘horse power, (low pressure,) whighe rer may ba adopt- 
«od, With the necessary Pumps, to elevate the water 
from the river Lehigh to the reservoir; the Water 
Pipe, the excavation for, and the laying of the same, 
‘to the distances of avout 30.000 feet; the construction 
~ «fa double reservoir, to cover three acres of ground, 
vand all the necessary Fixtures for a complete set 0} 
‘Water- works, for the supply of the inhabitants and 
. the extinguishment of fires, Plans avid spacitications 
for the work will be furnished on spp logtion to the 
President. HENRY KELLER, President, 
Easton, November 24th, 1955 n029-2w* 23 
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LUCAL AFFAIRS. 
Commerce of Philadelphia —Foreign arrivals 
during the year 1865:—Bhips, 08; barke, 132; 
brigs, 197; schooners, 112. Total, 539. 
Coastwise arrivals :—Ships, 116; barks, 126; 
brigs, 261; schooners, 602; gloxps, 3240; steam- 


| @rs, 952; barges, 77-4; boats, 19,169 Total, 23,939. 


| parison with:1854 ;— 


Lirt of foreign and cast wise artivals at the port 
of Philadelphia for the month of December, 1855 :— 
Foreign—Sbips, 4; backs, 12; brigs, 12; schooiir 
err, 4. ‘To-al. 32 


— 
Coastwise— Ships, W Barks, 8; brigs, 9; schrs., 


3°6 ; sloops, 269; steamersy-734 boats, 795; barges, 
716. "Total, 2126. 

Import tions (neluding warehoused) during the 
54 and °55:— 


years 1852, ’53, 


Maa. of Wool; 16,176,241 28,214,146) 22,689,658, 16,834,832 
Do. Cotton, 11,193,345 16 803,473! 15,892,866 10,469,203 
Do. Silk, |! 22,953,889 84,129 578) 28,528, 106 23,439,408 
Do. Flax, 6,687,947, 6,790,135) 7,633,573 6.696,224 

Miscellaneous, 4,712,742 6;165,879| 6,099,214). 6,976,788 

Total, 61,654,144 93,794,211] 60,842,936) 65,466,453 

Entered for ware t 
housing, 6,42G,030 8,774,606 13,607,796) 6,627,374 

Withdrawn from | ¢ ; ‘ 
Warehouse, 6,164,162 5,601,079, 10,926,578)" 8,586,668 


The folowing are some of the principal articles 
imported at nh pon during the year 1855, in com- 


Me i 
Brandy, packages, . . 1,864 . 
Brimstone, tobe’. 1 2’371 1,632 
Coffee, bags, i 172,085 222 265 
Cotton, bales, 52.322 53 361 
Hides,No, 9. . |] 197,328 163,146 
Honey, packages,, ._, 944 595 
-Iron, tons, bo. ee. 18.965 3,009 
Iron, bars, 323,547 200,464 
lron, bdls.. 153 (139 120,872 
Lead, pigs, . 21,768 20,392 
Lemons, boxes, . 15.470 30,679 
Logwood,tons, . . . 4,938 8,296 
Molasses, bogsheads, « 12 229 13,561 
Molasses, bbls. . . , 98,158 17,296 
Fish, barrels, 2. 0. ; 29,453 31,004 
Naval Stores, barrels, 63,444 86,460 
Oranges, boxes, 19,679 58,282 
Rice, tlerces, 8,577 7,730 
Salt,sacks, . . , 169.569 248 295 
Salt, bushels, 295 18 183,163 
Saltpetre, bags, . 13 639 19,571 
Sugar, hogsheads, 48 310 41,605 
Sugar, boxes, .°. 23,855 25,422 
Suyar, barrels, . 2910 3,358 


Sugers bags, 22s", r 
Wine, packages, , . . 910 — 360 
Exports.—Domestic articles exported from this 


Ort :— 
“tour, bbls. , 220,079: Beef, bbls. and 


W heat, bushels, 206,169) tierces, 6,615 
Com Meal, bus } 98,973 Lard, ths., 1,000,798 
Rye Meal, bbls., 13.430 Butter, 1bs., 344,168 
Sea Bread, bbls,, 21,836 Cheese. lbs’, 39,504 
Potatoes, bus. , 5,380,011, gallons. 39,129, 
Apples bus., 979.N. Stores, bbls., 23,083 
Rice, tlerces? 2,122|Coal, ton 19,905 , 
Cotton, bales, 207|Bark, hhds., 1,247 
Candles, Ibs., © 585,414\Bark? bags,’ ‘451 
Tobacco, bhds., "285 Oil Cake, pkgs, 4,271 


187,816, Vinegar, bbls., 1.896 
at * 18°371 


Soap, lbs., 1,089,1.0 Gunpowder, Ibs. 101.450 
Domestic pkgs., 2.534 Alcohol, gail’s, 5,440 
Coofish fe Ls. oad galls, 23,633 
Fish, bbls., * 1,077\Hops, lbs. 17,601 
. ‘Tallow, Ibs., 2,058,513, Ale and. Cider, 

Pork, bbls. and | packages, 1,701 

tierces, 10,907 Oats, bus., 3,205 
Bacon, Ibs., 5,629,807\Rye, bus., 45,762 


. Supply, and Consumption of Water by our 
Water Works.—Philadeiphia is supplied with 
Water from three different. water works: Fair- 


mount revi nine and Delaware. ‘The supply of 
water trom ese three sources last year was as 
‘ollows ; 


Fairmount. Schuylkill. Delaware, | 
January, 178,152,48t 100.426.9083 40 855 632 | 
February, 152,63 839 - 113.026 586 35,001,448 
March, 194 339,452 117,718,360 41,600,328 
April, 217,791,870. ° 111,928,244 - 43'862,230 
May, 263,193,253 129,917,383 52,317,936 
June, 256,897,616 135,402,241 51,462,800 
July, 291,809,743 177,1t6,379° © 54,751,181 
August. 291,370,103 172,3'5,531 ~ 51,830,016 
September, 264,342,305 1329147920 51,4:9,936 
October, . 249,349 519 — 130,013,532 497964/608 
November, 235,29) 978° 107,318,652 — §1,520,524 
December, 1€4,610.701 97,754,639 “43’318 ,368 


Total, 2,782,736 850 1,525,987,729 567,804,060 
Ine’e this yr, 496 3345623 159776166 50,369 ,v6L 
Daily average,’ 7,611,756 4,178 ,v96 1,554 197 


Total quantity pumpéd into the different reser- 
voles by the whe . works, were as follows : 
35, 


8 ons, 1855. Daily Av.— Gals. 
January, 319.435,021/January, 103045355 
February, 300,711 ,875|February, 10,739,709 
March, * 353,658,14!| March, 11,408,327 
April, 373,58 7°304) A pril, 12,452,746 
May, 445 428 572|May, 14,368,662 
June, 443,762,657\Juae, 14,792,087 
July, 523,746 ,306| July, 16,895,042 
August 519,015,700/August, 16,742,442 
September,  418,706746i|eptember, 14'906.881 
October 429,227,649 October, 13,846,053 
November, 394,165,154) November, 13 138,833 
December, 325,088,708 December, 10,486,732 

Total, —_4,876,528,635! Total, 13,344,323 


At the works in the Twenty fourth Ward, start- 
ed last August, about 2,916,765 gallons per month 
have been supplied. E 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in petttp. 
ing with the Cornish engine, at the ‘Sebuyluilt 
works, on account of the inadequate size. of' the 
mains. A stand-pipe has been erected at the en- 
Pine Hower. and all difficulty has been overcome 

ereby. The stand pipe is 137 feet high, 6 feet 
diameter at the base, msde of boiler plate iron. 

‘Phe iron pipes laid in-i855 amount to about six 
miles; as follows:—In the old city proper, 2,549 
feet; north of do., 22,769 feet; south of do.,'4,526 
feet; Twenty-fourth Ward, 1.518; total 31,362 feet; 
Making the total of water pipe laid in the city 
nearly 190'miles., : v 

Mr. George W. McMahon, the Register of the 
Watering 
with the following statistics, showing the revenue 
for the it year. The annual rents collected 
amounted to $327,383 75; penalties for neglecting 
to conform-to the ordinances regulating the Water 
Works, $7,734 60; new permits granted, $25,- 
316 (3.: iron pipes, $20,975 79—making a total of 
$381,410.17, he duplicates for 1855 amounted to 
$330,821, 47, and $1,100 additions, making $331,- 
921 49—leaving $4,637 74 outstanding. 


Department, has kindly furnished us | 


‘Khe duplicates for this Uf will reach nearly 
t. 


$356,000. - 

Annual S. 816,122 46 
Janua. - » $24,638 25)August 5 5 
Kepuny . ”, 28955 50|September. 8,235 47 
March °. 160,756 81\October ©. 5,078 81 
April. 36,542 75) November é 2,577 17 
May ... .. . 11,454-79,December . 1,034 80 
June 27,522 25] — 
July . 4,565 29 ® 327,333 75 


Gold’s Steam Heating Apparatus.An appa- 
fratus, patented by Stephen J. Gold, adapted to the 
heating of pnhlie huilaines ar Aurellings hy ateam. 
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Weather Statistics for ‘855. — The following in- , 


teresting statistics of the weatber for the pas¢ year, 
are anes from the record kept at the Pennsy!- 


ital, by Or John Conrad. ; 
bbe tae telnperstute of Deeember, was 36.73°, 
which is <° above the average of the last 30 years— 
and the amount of rain 5.42 inohes. At Trenton, 
there was 5.35inches of rain, and at Paoli, 6.43 
ke following-table shows the highest, lowest, 


mean’ ture of ed¢h month in 1855 : 
ar ies aximum, Minimum. Mean. 
: degs. degs. : be 
- 2, 65 = : 8d" 
Peay - = 4 YY4=3 2 bel. Zero 27 65 
March - + 67 17 dl 
April - - 86 24 52: 
May: - - ~ 85 40 61-47 
June - - 9 63 70°19 
July - - - 05 60 78°50 
August’ - -. 67 56 73 
September - - OL 47 6761 
October - - a > rigs 
re = 
Decemuer 2.6L 14 36-73 


The mean temperature of the year is 53:61 degs. 
The mean tem Paiute of the preceding 30 years, 
53:31 degs. The warmest day of the year was the 
19th of 5 uly, the mean temperature of which was 
863 degs., and the coldest was the 7th of febru- 

, the mean of which was 8 degs. The range of 
the thermometer was from 2 degs. below Zero to 
95 above. _ : 
The temperature of the seasons, as deduced 
from observations for 31 years, is as follows Se —_ 
legs. a 
Winter months 316 Summer months 73°44 
Spring « 51-87] Autumo, ‘¢ 78 
The warmest year was 1828—mean, 55} degs. 
The coldest year was 1636 ‘ 49 a 
‘The mean temperature of the months for 31 


AIS degs. degs. 
Fanuaty . : . er july ut . 3x 
ebruary . . 8 . 
March ©. . + 41¥|September . - 65% 
April . . . 51% October ° » 54% | 
ay . . . 623¢'November . » 44 


Amount of rain for each month of 1856 :— 


January, 2.34 inches ;August 2.79 inches, 
February, 35 sepia r, 400 <5 
March, 168 |October, Qin 6) 
April, 205 <‘* JNovember, 204 ‘ 
May, 296  ‘* (December, 5.42 ‘¢ 
June, 795 , —- 

July, 640 & Total, 44.09 inches. 


Amount of rain for each year, from 1838 10 1855 :— 
fe 4s 9 - 29 inches, 847, . . 4509 inches. 


73 1848, 35.00 
1840, ° 47.40 fe 1949, ; 42.09 “s 
184 55. mes, 8 
1842) | | 4g53 « ist 35990 
1843, . . 4691 ec 1852, . 45.74 te 
1844, » 40.17, 8 1853, . . 4066 ee 
1845, . . 4000 « 1854, . . 40.18 ee 
1846 44.38 ¢ 1655, . . 44.00 


Fag te | . 
The average amount for these hhteen years is 
44.16 taphese The greatest seen which fell in 
any year was in 1841, (554 inches,) and the least, 
in 1848, (35 inches.) 
Average amount of rain for each month of the 
ear, for 18 years, from 1838 to 1855 inclusive :— 


anua) 3 01 inches.|July, 4.37 inches. 
Febrnaty, 3.03 “  |August 4.60 « 
March, 60‘ |September, 350 © « 
Apyil, 364 ‘ |October, 3.29. 66 
397... 6 . ovember, . 
ay, IN: ber, 3.43 _ <6 
June, 366 ‘* (December, 409 ‘ 


The greatest quantity which fell in any month 
of thane years ue 11.86 inches, in July, 1842; the 
least was in September, 1846, ¥ inch. 


ruurteenth - 25,4151 rt a 

Market Street Bridge—The [rfeat necessity for 
vsing every precaution to’ guard avainst tire on the 
Markt street briége, has recently had the effect to 
direct the attention‘f the proper authorities to the 
subject, and upon'at examination of the very im 
perfect apparatus intended.to be used there in case 
of fire, the Committee of Couacils immediately or- 
dered a more substantial and efiizient apperatus to 
be constructed. Formerly; the only means the at 


tendants at the. bridge had. at their command. to | 


battle against fire;, was a -scction. of leather hose, 
enclosed in asmatl box, which required to-he at: 
tached to a plug some twenty feet di: tant from the 
Eastern end, and ofber sections to be attached at 
different places” along the bridge, ‘This was 
deemed an insecureapode ofchesking a fire, should 
ene occur, for the reason that considerabie time 
would nattrally be consumed fn'adjirs' ng the hose 
to ‘the plug, and a longer period of time might 
elapse béfore the seétions on the bridge could be 
taken from.the locked box in-which they were kept 
at either end and arranged on the openings: Since 
the investigation ef the Committees was made, 
Messrs. Rice & Kelley, of Arch street, have laid 
| a four inch east: ron pipe across the bridve, 650 feet 
in length, and connected it with the ten insh-main 
at Market and Bridgewater streets, in.the 'T wenty- 
fourth Ward, making the entire length 1600 feet. 
At different places on the bridge eight two and a 
half inch patent brass valves have been inserted in 
the pipe, to each of which a section of hose fifty 
feet long isto be attached and hung ina safe post- 
tion,’so that in case of fire on any part of that struc- 
lure the water can be turned on, and eight streams 
directed to it in less than three minutes. The cast 
iron pipe is encased in an air tight box, and the 
valves in seperate boxes with- lids. Duri ng the 
winter the boxes are to be packe d, in order to pre- 
vent the water. from freezing. Yesterday morning 
atrial, was made of the distance water can be 
thrown from the atiachments-at the valves, and 
through‘a three. quarter inch nozzle and thirty feet 
of hose, water was thrown 108 feet from the nozzle 
and through fifty-five feet of lose a stream was 
thrown horizoutaily 120 feet 3, Atrial was also made 
through a oneand a quarter inch nozzle, and the dis- 
tance attained was 85 feet. This it will readily be 
perceived there is greater security agatnst fire now, 
than before the iron pipe was laid. Should any- 
thing occur to the Wést Philadelphia Water Works, 
the r'sidents of the Twenty fourth Ward can be 
suppHed from the works at Fairmount. 
Lehigh Coal and Lumber Trade, for the week 
ending November 10, 1855: : 


71% December. . 34 


| which we copy from the, Sun, of, this morning, are 
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Names of the Rulers of the World.” —, 
The following is a list“of the names of. the illus- 
trious personages—male and female—who held the“ 
govetnment in chief of the principal divisions of 

the world. in Europe, Asia, Africa, the United 
States, and Central and South América in their ; 
hands at the close of the past year. _ = 


|. ¥4¢= 


i COUNTRY. 


NAME OF RULER: 


N,S8a00V 
a0 aLva 


United States Franklin Pierce {President 


Great Britain Vietoria-I uecn 1837 
France Napoleon IIT E:mperor 1852 
Russia Alexander II Czar 1855 4 

) Austria Francis Joseph H | Emperor 1843 

; Spain Isabella 11 ‘Queen 1833 

| Turkey Abdul-Medjid Sultan 1830 
Belgiuin seopold I ing 1831, 
States of Church {Pins 1X acy Pope i840 

| Prussia Fred’k William] V King 1849 
Portugal Pon Pedro V |. |king 1853 | 
Greece OthoT ing 1833 | 
Bayaria Maximilian JT King « f1848 
Holland William HI King 1849 
Hanover ieorge King 1851 
Sweden & Norway oar I ing 1844 
Raden Louis Grand Dukelig52 
Wurtembur William I ing 1816, 


Hesse Casse 


4 x William] “ 
Saxe Coburg Gotha 


Ernest II 


iS 
Ss 
o 
Ey 
= 
= 


Denmaik Vrederick VIT iting 1848 
Wo Sicilies Ferdinand II King 1839 

Sardinia Vietor Emanuel I] King 1819 

China Hein-Fun, Emperor _|—— 

Persia Nesser-ad-Din Shah 

Egypt nid: Pasha Vieeroy 1854 


Hesse Darmstadt |Fred’k William I |Blectos {ead 


Texico Ignacio Comonfort}President * H955 
Tayti Faugtin I Jmperor 1852 , 
Brazil Don Pedro IL Emperor 1831 


Society Islands. {Pomare I 
Sandwich Islands |Kamehameha TV 


Swiss Republic — [J. B. Vioda 
Liberia 


ueen 
Ising 1855 
‘ Pres Councl'1853 
Stephen A. Eénson|President — {1956 


Bolivia General Cordova [President {1855 
Peru General Castilla |President 1855 7 
Guatemala Rafael Carrora President {1851 
Honduras Trinidad Cal anas |President 1852 
San Salvador Jose M.San MartinjPresidont —|—~ 
Nicaragua Patricio Rivas, — [S'e Director|i955: | 
Costa Rica JuauRaphacl Moral President | 
Entre Rios Urquiza Governor |— | 
Uruguay ManB Bustameént 1855 


Buenos Ayres 
Chile 


Ecuador Jose Marie Urbina! I 
| Dominica jRanta Ana President 

New Grenada Jose Obaidia Reagent /1855 
; ‘Tuscany Jueopold H Grand Duke 1324 

Paragvay CarlosAnt’oLopez) President | KH 
| Venezuela Jose'T'ad. Monages| Presi ent {1855 
| Siam > Chan Yu Hua King © 

Anhalt Bernberg {Alexander Charles! Duke. 1834 
| AnhaltDessauCo’n Leopold Frederick Grand DukelI817 

Bruusw’k( Duchy) Louis William Duke 1831 

G pho Dost Mahomed Ameer —— 
, Madagascar tanavalona > | |tdueen |—— 

MecklenbergStrel. C. Geo. Frederick ener Dukelisié } 


Schwerin'Frederick Francis)\Grand Dukel1842 


Mosquito George Augustus |King _—— 
Oidenherg ___ |Nicholas-¥’, Peter|Grand Duke) 1853 
Reuss Iider Line \|Nenry XX Prince, {1836 
Reiss Younger *f [Henry LXVIL. “|Prinee 1854 
Parma, Robert 1. Duke 1854 


Saxe Altenber, Ernest Frederick |Duke 1853 
Saxe Weimarklsn Charles Alexander|Grand Dukallg53 
Hesse Homburg {Ferdinand Heury Landegrave |1843 


Waldeck George Victor Prine 1845 
Lichtenstein ‘Alois Joseph | |Prince: 1836 
Modena Francis Fredetick| Duke 1845 


The Court Calendar, of Gotha, for the vear 1856, 
contains some statistics which are interesting. The 
oldest of forty-eight ctr es one of Europe is the 
Giand Duke of Mecklenbery Strelitz, who is neai¥ 
77 pea of age; the two youngest being the King 
of Poitugal and the Duke of Parma. the former of 
whom is eighteen and the latter seven years. Six 
sovereigns aie as yet uamarried, three are widow- 
ers, and one js divorced; of the remaining num- 
ber, two have contracted morganatic marriages, 
vig: the King of Denmark and the Elector of 
Hesse. Of the-heirs-apparent and presuinptive, 
twenty-six are sons, two daughters, twelve bro- 
thers, three uncles and one cousin, ‘The oldest of 
the heirs presumptive is the heir of the: Duke of 
Mcdena, who is, seventy-three years of age, 

$$$ rere 


" ™- awaso af the Uy States. 
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Reduction of City Salaries. { 
The views contained in the following article, 


so well expressed’ that we can add nothing to 
sat. : , 
them except.to give them, our cordial endorse-: 


ment: 


We fear that Councils are falling into the error of say- 
ing at the spiggot and wasting at the bung; indeed we 
are certain that it will prove false economy, of the most 
ruinous character, to ostracise tulent from official posi- 
tion under the city forerniment, by placing the salaries 

+ politigal plventurers, pittifogzing 
awyers and black maf) operstots, Will care’ about except~ 
ing any trust under it. We think the extravagance. of 
the consolidated organizatiou—if any really exists, which 
we question—covsists in the number of ofliciels, and not 
in the amount of emolument pat es _ Heads of De- 

tunents and their necessary assistants. 

aye bave heard it contended that there should be more 
work done by each individual, which might reduce the 
number ef incumbents; whether this would do more 
good or harm, or lead to omissions, we shall not pretend 
to say, as we bave no means of judging, but from tho as- 
siduity of the gentlemen who now hold the promiuent 
offices under the city, we do nof see how they could per- 
form more labor, without overtasking body and brain. 
No policy is more erroneous than that of giving insuffi- 


it is too frequently the case that gross injustice is effected 
by the action of those who wish to appear -reformors and 
economists, without being conversant with the real wants 
of the public, or the requirements of the various official 
ositions. 

: For instance: who supposes that any lawyer of stand- 
ing will leave a private practice, which is yearly incieas- 
ing, to fillthe Solicitor’s office, either as principal or .as- 
sistant, at the beggarly stlaries proposed by the ordi- 
nance now before Councils? And yet it cannot bé de- 
nied, that commanding talent and unwearying upplica- 
tion are necessary to fill these positions acceptably. What 
then will be the result? We shall have our best legal 
minds refusing to devote themselves to the City, while 
third and fourth rate lawyers, who practice at bars ‘‘up 
courts,” more than im court, briefiess and -brainiess, liv- 
ing upon politics and the crumbs of partizan favor, will 
be aspiring to the’positions so creditably inuugurated by 
Messrs. Hazlehurst, Olmstead, Loughead, &. 

‘When we reflect: the vast and constantly accumu- 
latin ublig interes resta it is their duty to guard, we inay 
ask the Councils ause, before they adopt any ordi- 
nance which will drive such men from their positions |; 
and replace them with inferior talent. Upon the eve of 
an election, and with much pressure upon our columus, 
we.cannot-devote more space, to this subject at present, 
but we feel it our duty to protest earnestly against the 
impolicy of offering such inducements for mediocrity to 
aspire to place, and sure barriers to securing the first, 
talent inghe administration of our city affairs. PA 

ae absleiihstniecte 
pee casi es oe hot os me? 


TO FIND THE DIMENSIONS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON TIE-RODS. 


THE use of wrought-iron tie-rods instead of 
heavy timber tie-beams is now becoming so 
common in the framing of roofs, as to render it 
necessary to find some exact method of ascertain-_ 
ing the diameter required for such rods in| 
roofs of various spans. 

In proceeding to this investigation there are 
two problems which require solution :— 

1st. What is the horizontal thrust produced by 
the principal rafters upon the tie-beam ? | 

2nd. What is the resistance to tension of a 
wrought-tron wee every square inch of section ? 

The horizontal thrust (15 upon the ends of a 
tie-beam is found by the elementary principles of 
mechanics to be -! 

w 


et dal a 77 ree 
[where 2 is the weight borne by one of the 
principal rafters, and 2 is the angle of inclination 
of the roof. The weight (w) depends upon the 
length of the rafters, the distance apart of the 
trusses, and the weight laid upon each square 
foot of the roof. eel 
If we call S the span of the roof in feet, ther 


s 
length of rafter = * The distance between 


the trusses is usually taken at. 10 ft.; and the 
weight laid upon each square foot of roofing is 
calculated by Tredgold at 66 Ibs. including effect 
of wind, &c. 


: S 
Therefore we find w = 66x 10x ——— in Ibs. 
2cos.72. 


iniosatus 330 
gece mak FO 


Now the inclination (7) is seldom less than 
80°, which we may therefore take as the angle 
producing the eae strain which the tie-rod 
is ever required to bear in practice; bearing in 
mind that the horizontal strain decreases as the 
angle of inclination of the rai dngosses. 


1 


When the angle ¢ = 30% ‘sin.?7 = 3, 
and we have T = 330 x span, in lbs. 


The next quantity which we require to know 
is the resistance to tension ofa rod of wrought 
iron for every square inch of section. From 
the experiments made by Mr. Hodgkinson, and 
given in the Parliamentary Report on the Appli- 
cation of Iron to Railways, we find that eleven 
tons is the greatest strain per square inch of 
section that a wrought-iron rod will bear with- 
out its elasticity beinginjured. We may there- 
fore safely take one-half of this amount as the 
strain which may be put on the tie-beam of a 
roof, or the section.of the tie-rod must be such 
that it shall not be required to bear a greater 
strain than 5} tons, or 12,320 lbs. on every | 
square inch of section, which is about one- 
fourth of the breaking weight of the rod. 

The area of section of tie-rod is therefore 
found by dividing T by 12820; or— 

330 X span , a" 
73390 Ut Square inches, 


If we call a the area of section thus found, | 
and d the diameter of the tie-rod (supposed | 
circular), we have— 1 


a 
ce on) sre | 


which can be readily calculated by the aid of | 
logarithms for each different span of roof. 
he following table gives the diameters of 
the tie-rods, which may be safely used for roofs | 
of the corresponding span, the dimensions being | 
calculated rather full than otherwise :— 


Area of section= 


330 


P ce eee 
Strain on tie-ro 9 sin. 60° 
= 188°6 X span. 


's-y 
88°6 


1 
f i ie-rod = ——— — 
Area of section of tie-rod 19390 * Span 


ae 


Then diameter of rod = 2 37416 


The dimensions here obtained for the several 
cases should never be exceeded, as any additional 
weight of tie-rod produces an increased strain 


X span. 


|the organization of the above company. The}. 


Strain on Diameter of 

Span Tie-rod. Tie-rod, 
Feet lbs. In, 
20 6,600)... .. ¥ 

25 8250) ea. 1 

30 9906-3 14 
40 13,2005 en. 12 
50 1G;500 «<2; ... 04. 13 
60 19,800 ......... 12 
70 . 28,100... 13 
80 26400 occa 13 
90 29,700 7 
H 
100, .. Fae 38,000 $ “0° 8 


The highest inclination of roof ever adopted 
is 60 degrees, forming an equilateral triangle, in 
which case— 


upon the king or queen rods which have to sup- 
port it. 


E. W. Tarn, M.A. 


. =a: ‘Cohces2Water-Works-Companys < “4 
Our reais aware that a charter was| 
granted by the” uegislature, last winter, for) 
subscription books arenow open for those 
who wish to take stock, and it is to be hoped 
that all who feel an interest in the welfare 
of the village will subscribe a@once. It is 
worthy the consideration and support of eve. 
ry one and especially those who are engaged 
in manufacturing of any kind, or who own 


property. In order that our readers may |' 
understand the matter, we will state that it ; 


was Srst proposed to. build a reservoir on 
Prospect Hill. butit was-ascértained that a 
much larger one could be built on the hill 
belonging to Abm. Lansing Esq., for the 
same amount. A reservoir holding 1,000,: 
000 gallons of water on Prospect Hill 
would cost, exclusive of land, some $15,- 
000. 
8,000,000 of gallons would cost-about the 


same amount, exclusive of the land. 
A proper supply forthe village would be 


_{about 100,000 gallons per day, or over 16 


gallons to each inhabitant. Therefore a 
reservoir on Prospect Hill would hold ten 
day’s supply, and the other a supply for 30 


days. If this project is carried out it will 


‘| require the sum of $25,000 to furnish pipe, 


hydrants, &¢., making in all about $40,000. 
If the reservoir is built as proposed, it will 
add one hundred feet to the head of water 
already obtained, giving a force sufficient to 
throw a stream over the highest. steeples in 


the number of hydrants, which will almost 
do away with tho necessity for fire engines 
and they are to be so constructed as to pre- 
vent their freezing up in winter, and so sim- 
le that any one can prepare them for service. 
he company have secured the.services. of 
Mr. Jamzs SLADE, a-well. known engineer, 
who brings to his aid the experience of 


vu 


to. enumerate;sthe}mdyantages:’ which will 
accrue to out citizens’ if this ‘enterprise can 
be prosecuted ; prominent among which will 


"| be a great reduction in the amount they pay 


for insurance,.as there will then be compara- 


Manufacture of Plate Glass.—A new addition 
has been made to the extensive manufacturing but 
‘|.siness done in Priadel phe, by the Philadelphia 
Glass Company, who are'extensively engaged in 
the manufacture’ 9! ite hammered glass for 
 sky-lights and ya process recently 
invented by ‘this Companf, “Their furnaces are 
constructed without’ chimneys, ‘and in “suéh a, 
manner as to consume all the snioke and gases 
arising from the ‘use of anthracite or other coals. 
The yault lights manufactured by them are’also 
tented upon the ‘following ' grounds’: After the | 
Rev frame, which can be of an  reeites is east, it 
_is then expanded by heat, aiid while in this condi-' 
tion, the glass” in “a molten ‘state is tun into the 
ae spaces intended to admit’ the light, thu, ex- 
cluding, when it is*properly placed over the vault, 
all air or water. This ‘improvement ‘is ‘also in- 
tended" for ‘the decks of vessels, and\other places 
where light) an@durability are required :.'The 
plate glass’ manufactured by this Company-is of 
all sizes’and ‘thickness, to: be used. for skylights or? 
tiles ‘for ‘floors, where ‘light: isudesired ‘heneaths. 
The lighter kinds of. glass,'such Taseshades) andy 
‘vases, are ‘also: ‘manufactured! imagreat! purity. 
Within'afew days’ five und: six hundred. 
‘large platés of glass; weighing over 40,000 pounds, | 
have beem shi to Washington} to be'used in_ 
‘the Capitohextension, ~The € ompany-has recently 
opened an extensive warehouse at -No) 400»Market 
street, under the direction of Mr-sWalter.>'> 


A resérvoir on Lansing’s hill, holding |. 


the place. .An.increase is contemplated in|. 


years, and as goon as it is definitely settled |. 
what plans will be adopted,they will be made}. 
known, through,our,columns.. It is needless |. 


tively-small'risk, complete security against: 
3] fireand’av abundant supply of pure water 


re 


The Condensing ai Cornish Ending. 

Messrs. nome I ffotice in the Scrmntrr10 
American of Nov. 3d, an answer to an interro- 
gatory of H. H., of Virginia, respecting the 
relative economy of the’ Cornish engine, and 
the double-acting condensing engine, stating 
that “ the double-acting condensing engine be- 
ing well cased and carefully managed, the dif- 
ference cannot be’ much.” Allow ‘me to sug- 


“H.4H.,” and your readers generally, the fol- 
lowing statement of facts : ; 

Long experience and a variety of experi- 
ments have demonstrated that for each inch in 
the diameter of cylinder, the condensing steam 
engine will perform a duty of one million 
pounds—i. e., lift one million pounds 1 foot 
with the consumption of 94 lbs. of coal; thus 
a 10-inch cylinder will lift ten million pounds, 
a 50-inch cylinder fifty million pounds, en 80- 
inch cylinder eighty millions, &., the $0-inch 
cylinder averaging eight times as much as the 
10-inch cylinder, with the same amount of fuel 


will not quite come up to this figure. But al- 
lowing the two to be on an equality in this re- 
spect, we derive the following principle from 
the foregoing—the economy of the one is to 


'| that of the other as the diameter of the one is 


to that of the other. For example, let us com- 
pare the duties of a Cornish engine and a 
double-acting condensing engine, each of about 
100-horse power, and working under an aver- 


‘| age pressure on the piston of 15 lbs. to the 


square inch, this being the most economical 
pressure for the condensing engine, in the one 
case, viz., of the single-acting or Cornish en- 
gine, the cylinder being fifty inches in diame- 
ter, the duty will be fifty millions ; in the other 
case, viz., of the double-acting condensing en- 
gine, the cylinder being of but’ half the area 
or say, thirty-eight three-eighth inches in di- 
ameter, the duty will be but thirty-eight and 
three-eight millions. 


gest for your consideration, as well as that of | . 


——the steam pressure on the piston being the |. 
:| Same in each case. The Cornish engine will |: 
‘| fully equal this duty, while the crank engine 


Hence it appears that a Cornish engine will 


_| perform about 40 per cent. more economically 
:| than a double-acting condensing engine of the 


same power, each clothed in the same manner, 
expanding its steam.equally, and in all partic- 
ulars cared for alike. 


the Cornish engine at as cheap a rate as is 
possible, I should not hesitate to guarantee for 
ita saving at the very least of 25 per cent, 
over any other engine or machine doing the 
same work now.in use, or known by the me- 
chanical world. 

There may be, and if J/am rightly informed, 


But allowing for all | 
- | contingencies, and holding the advantages of | 


-| there are some specimens of a so-called Cor- | 
:|mish engine here ‘and there whose duty will 
.| Seareely. exceed that of a good high-pressure 


(non-condensing) engine, as there are miserable 
failures in every class of engine built, scattered 


| broad-cast throughout the land—but of these | 


I do not speak. I compare engines properly 

constructed from approved models, of such 

also, I am happy to add, some are in operation 

in different parts of our country. J. Wusr. 
Norristown, Pa., Dec, 1855. 


[Experience is the best, yea, the only testo 


'| condensing engine; with a, cylinder of 38 3-8 


the superior economy of one engine above 
another; and to the above statement of ex- 
perience relating to. the superior economy of 
the Cornish single-acting, over the common 
condensing double-acting steam engine, we 
cannot offer a single contrary statement. But 
we would like to know the why and the where- 
Sore of this economy... Should not the common 


inches diameter, having a double stroke, be 
considered of equal area with the Cornish en- 
gine of fifty inches, if the same quantity of 


steam is used by both—the Cornish using as 
much during one, as the other during two sin- 
gle strokes. What is the difference ? 


erm Be 


SATURDAY, 


JULY 29, 1854. 
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sine 
ordinance organizi a 

‘motion of Mr. Bullock, taken up. 
3 ¢ Chamber then went into, Commiitteeof the Whole 
for the purpose of considering the ordinance, . Mr..Corn- 

, Inan'in the chair. ~~" * Pisces , 33 

The section requiring the Chief, Engineer to give-secu- 
tity in-the amount of $5000 was, on motion, strieken out 
Ofthe ordinance. | F 

‘Mr. Hutchinson offered as an addition to the bill, the 
18th section. sty 
“Mr. Hinman opposed the additional section and deem- 
e@ it not only unnecessary. but as decidedly objection- 
able. , A 
(> Mr. Hutchinson thought Cound sould TD exercise 
| too strict 2 supervision over these departments. 
{ Mr: Hinman saw a serious objection ;, the bead of the 
| department would he ‘better able to, judge of what was 
| best’ than’ any majority of the committee. He-would 
' haye more confidence in the opinion of a gentleman who 
had long experience than in his own, until be had: in- 
quired well jnto the matter under consideration,, 
“Mr. PA, Keyser was of opinion the section Was use- 
legs, but be thought at the same time that it was harm- 
iléss.' 7 foad t t 
_. The question being taken, the additional section was 
adopted as given below. =» A; 

The ordinance having been. read sand adopted by \sec- 
tions, the Committee rose and reported. the bill. 

Selecti Council then went into the cong jon of the 
bill.” It'was read by Sections, and the generally 
were adopted without amendinent. pice ya -cuso') 

Mr. Cornman moved to strike o t Silat og dhe salary of 
the Chief Engineer, and substitu B e went on 
the principle established byCouncils; that where no se- 


curity was required from an..officer «the 4 should be 
reduced accordingly. : 
Mr. Hinman desired to know what salary the City 


Controller received, and what, security he gave. 
v A voice—+t''He receives $8000 an@gives no’ security.’? 
«Mr. Cortiman thought Mr. Hinman was pebging the 
question. |If wrong was done in. one instance it waa no 
reason why wrong should be done in another.. “He odn- 
sidered the office of Chief Engineer 2 useless one, and if 
‘it:was onlyia bead that ‘was wanted, a blockhead would 
alswer.the purpose as well-as anything else. 

, . Messrs. Bullock and Hinman reviewed the dutigt 
aChiof Engineer, and contended that the office was one 
of ‘the. most important in the City. 

\ The amendment-was lost by the following vote : 
Yeas—Messrs. Cornman, Dr. Marsvlis, Stokes, Ver- 

ree, President—4, : 
Ta Bullock; Caldwell, Hinman, Jones, 

Hutchinson, N. L. Keyser, P. A. Keyser, Dr. Knorr, 

|H. L. Smith, Wm. 8. Smith,“Waterman—11, 

E Messrtr Kline, Pratt, Sandgran and Selby, declined 

' voting. ae | ornot! 

‘ nos Cornman moved to amend by substituting $2500 
for $3000. i - } : 
‘Mr. Cornman contended that even though the offider 

shight need to be-something more than a ‘blockhead » he 

would only need locomotion and the knowledge of the 
streets when he came to them. | He scouted the idea that 
the office was an important one. ; : 

The gentleman ‘continued at ‘considerable length in 
support of his views of the unimportance of the office, 
and spoke.of the’ disparity between the pay received by 

7 poor men in public office and those who occupied higher 

sition. “Mr. C.} in the curse of his remarks, aid he 

; Seen a Dill for $300‘ for preparing a bill and securing 

\wits passage through Councils: ” : d 

~™ Mr. Bullock denied that. any compensation had been™ 
given for drawing the bill, and said further that no per- 
son, likely to fill any office ithe department, had been 
consulted by the Committee. j ; : 

The question being taken on the amendment reduei: 
the salary of the Chief Engineer to. $2,500, it was stop 
by. the following yote: = > ; ma : 

Ke pt Lealirell, Sonne, dal peso N.Ls 
‘eyser, Kline, Marselis, Pratt, Sandgranj, Selby, Stokes, 

Verree, P esident—Il, fora 
Nays—Messrs., Bullock, Hinman, Jones, P. A. Key- 

ser, Knorr, Wm. 8. Smith, Waterman—7. 


SDphe ordi: ing the Water Department was, 


f eas— Mes: 


‘The other sections were adopted, and the bill, as passed 
j 


finally 4 third reading, ;is;as follows.: 

‘The following!is:the ordinance as. it: was adopted by 
Select Council ; yu I : pias 
An Ordinance Organizing the Department for supplyin 

Ao the City with Water. 4 eae 6 

Szeriow 1. ‘The Select ‘and Common Councils shall, on 
the passage hereof, and annually thereafter in the month 
of July, and whenever 4 vacancy shall ‘occur by death, 
resignation or otherwise, elect by viva voce yote in joint 
meeting, a Chief Engineer of the water department ; he 
shall hold his: officeruaitil shis' suctessér be cHdsen at the 


annual time fixed therefor, unless sooner’ removed by a | 


resolution of Councils, F 

Secr. 2. The head of this Department shall be called 
Chief Engineer of the Water Works, he shall have charge 
and care of the water works of the City of Philadelphia, 
including nil-house, steam-engine kouses and their ma- 


chinéry; the reservoirs, pipes, mains, dams, fire-plugs, | 


property, ana fixtures oF every kind connected rt the 
same4' he :sball’ exercisé general control and ove : 
over-albthe officers connected therewith, ‘and assign’ and 
direct their duties’ so'as ‘to’ carry on’ the’ details of the 
works ; he shall attend to the direction of all new works,, 
now or hereafter to be eonstructed. 

Sxot. 3.: He ehall ‘take immediate measures for the re- 
pair of'any'damage which ‘may happen to the ihtehinery 
or fixtures connected therewith. 

Suct.4; ‘He shall- make an annval report to Councils of 
the condition of the: Works ‘undét’ his care, and if any, 
and what extensions are necessary. 

Sect. 5, He shall. preparesall-plans-of-eenstruction, 
Make all necessary estimates connected with the works, 
whether for consttuction ér ‘Yepairs,' certify all accounts, 


bills.and.co for materials: purchased, or labor per- 
formed und tion ; shall notity Councils or. their 
Commit hes.of contract, and supervise and 
arrange all eo) fotadabonite be-performed, or mate- 
rialg to be,pur for'thé purchase.or laying down 


of such mains, pipes and fixtures, as may from time te 
time be directed by Councils.o6 sepsasatelans 

Sucr. 6. In this department shail be four Water Pur- 
veyors. Tho Water Purveyorsté have immediate charge 


of all the mains, pipes, stop: cocks) ‘firé-plugs, aud other: 
Sixturew-appertaining to the distribution of waterthYouzh | 


The Cold Weather——Tha weather on Tuesday 
| night and yesterday morning wag intonsely cold, 
, aud the sutforings of the poor have boen great. The 
thermometer at daybreak yesterday. morning was 

lower than at the same time for many years past. 
It stood at McAlister’s as follows: 
64 o’elock, 6 degrees below zero. 
oe 


0) ic 3 “ -L 
10 “c Be “ “ 46 

yt Wy“ above zero, 

+2 “ 1 “ ae 


The lowest at noon for 32 years. 

The Delaware opposite the city was closed a 
portion of the time, but the ferry boats succesded 
in forcing their way through it. 

Dita a ee 2 


itht. | 


o- 


the City, and to personally attend to the laying of new 
pipes as well as the repairs of the pipes, fire-plugs, and 
other fixtures that may require it; to pitend to the drill- 
ing Of the pipes for making attachments;shutting off the 
pipes for repairs on account of leaks.and shut off the 
water, ‘and cut off such pipesias may be directed, of pre- 
mnises On which the. -rent jaaetegebeen paid; to 
5 


keép an account irs made, 
‘f pa oe under his charge; 


and all material 3 ame 
sha}] have charge yards and ir shop, and 
attend to the receipt 0: new pipes and fixtures that 


may be delivered by contract or otherwise, and see that 
@ proper stock of articles, to guard against accidents, 
shall be kept on hand, and report to the chief of the de~ 
partment any deficiency that may exist therein; to re- 
port at such times as may be required, all work and labor 
performed, and materials required for new work, make 
out the time list of all the men employed under him, 
shall attend to the check of all undue waste of water 
from leaks, carelessness or other causes, and report any 
infringement of the ordinances provided for that purpose 
to the chief of the department, and such other duties as 
may be assigned to them by the Chief Engineer. 

Sror. 7. There shall be three engine-men for the works 
at Fairmount: two engineers for each of the steam water- 
works, and as many firemen and watchmen at the reser- 
voirs as.may be necessary for the. proper mai ment 
thereof, which said officers shall perform such ater. 
and at sueh times, as the Chief Engineer may direct. 

Ssor. 8, There shall be in this department: 

First—A Register of Water Rents, 
Second—One General Clerk, 
Third—Three Permit Clerks, 
Fourth—Four Inspectors, 
Fifth—One Messenger. 


Sxcr. 9. It shall be the duty of the Register to make 


all assessments of water-rents in manufacturing and 
other estabilshments where large quantities are used, to 
receive all water-rents, and make return of the amount 
collected: to the Controller, and pay the same to the City 
Treasurer, daily; he shall give bond in the sum of ten 
thousand dollars for the faithful performance of his duty. 

Sxcr. 10, He shall make out and issue the bills to the 
water tenants, which shall be served on the premises be- 

«fore the first day of February in every-year, each one ef 
which shall contain in it a notice that if the amount is 
not paid within ninety days after its delivery, the pipes 
supplying the premises will be disconnected from the 
main ; and he shall furnish the Chief Engineer with a 
list of such tenants as haye not paid their water rents, 
so. that he may cause the water to be stopped from the 
premises. 

,_.Sacr. 11. He shall superintend the issuing ‘of all per- 
Anits, for- water, receivin 
paying the amount to the City Treasurer; to iter'the 
same by wards, and all water rents registered te date, to 
be re-arranged by wards, if not, already done; prepare 
the duplicates for 1855, and have them ready by the first 
Monday of January. next, and annually the same day 
thereafter, and:to.report tothe Controller on or before the 
first Monday of January in every year, the amount of the 
duplicates of water rent for said year. 

wt. 12. The General Clerk shall prepare and copy 

Such papers. appertaining. to this department ss may be 
direeted by the Register, and shall generally perform such 
other duties connected therewith, as may beassigned hith 
by. the Chief Engineer. 

Sxcr. 13.. The Permit Clerks shall attend to their re- 
spective sub-offices, issue all permits under. the supor- 
vision of the Register, and make return to him of all 
permits issued, and moneys received. ‘They shall Keep 
in.a book to beprovided for that purpose; an account of 
all materials received at their respective offices, under the 
direction: of the’ Purveyor, and attend to such’ other 
duties as.the Chief Engineer and Register may direct. 

Sror..14.The Inspectors: shall examine all premises 
where water is introduced, and return to the Register as 
often as may. be necessary, an account of all connections 
and openings-on the premises and their uses, such as the 
number. of hydrants, baths, water-closets, fountains, 
&c., and the rateiof charge as fixed’ by the Councils or 

| their:committee, to.distribute the water rent bills and 
notices, to examineiand report cases of fraudulent use of 
water and abuse of permits, ‘and other-duties in their 
district, that may be'assigned to them by the Chief and 
Register. 

Scr. 15. The Messenger shall perform such duties as 
the Chief Engineer may direct. 

Sgcr. 16. Lhe annual salaries of the officers in this de- 
Hi ator shall be-as follows, payable monthly: 

The Chief Engineer: +6$2500 

Register... sadiasaveess. 


- 2000 


Water Purveyors.............. each 800 
Engine Men and Engineers ©‘ 800 and house rent. 

Water Inspectors....... ecreieee §* 700 

Watchmen at Reservoirs... ‘* 600 

oe © 7100 

ae 900 

Messenger.......« we £600 


Szer. 17. The officers herein provided for to be nomi- 
nated by the ®hief Engineer, and by anid with the advice 
and. t.of the Select Councils, appointed to the of- 
fices he rein mentioned; shall be removed at the pleasure 
of the party nominating, and upon such removal or va- 
cancy eure ay death, resignation: or otherwise, a 
nomination shall be made to supply such vacaticy as in 
the case. of an original.appointment. 

Sxcr. 18, The Joint Standing Committee of Councils on 
water, shall have supervision over-all’ the transactions 
an pie tions of, the Chief Engineer, and other officers 

and employees in this department, andit shall be the du- 
ty of the Chief, Engineer to. submit all plans, construc- 
tions, estimates, contracts. and bills for materials fur- 
nished, and work and labor done to the Committee, for 
_ their supervision before any, action shall be taken therein, 
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Tux Cost oF Gas in Various CiTIE3.—A cor- 
respondent of the Washington Intelligencer gives 
the following as the cost of gas to private consu- 
mers in forty-two of the ee/ es of the United 
States :— ~ 

Boston, $3 per 1060 cubic feet; H rtford, 3 59 ; 
New Haven, 4; Providence, 3 50 ; New York, 3; 
Brooklyn, $3 50; Albany, 4; Troy,4; Roches- 
ter, 3 50; Buffalo, 3 50; Auburn (rosin), 7; 
Schenectady 4; Syracuse, 4; Newark, 35"; Pat- 
terson, 4, Philadelphia ‘* City Works,’’ 2 25; 


| Northern Liberties, 3 50; Spring Garden, 3 50; 


Moyamensing, 3 50; Reading, 3 50; Lancaster, 
4; Baltimore, 3; Charleston, 4; Savangah, 4; 
New Orleans, 5 ; Galveston, 5; Mobile, 5; Nash- 
ville,4; Memphis, 4; Louisville, 3 50; Cincin- 
nati, 3 50; Indianopolis, 3 75; Chicago, 3 50; 
Milwaukie, 3 50; St. Louis; 3 50; Lexington, 
Ky., 4; Cleveland, 3 50 ; Spangtield, 5; Dayton, 
4; Columbus,3 50; Wheeling, 3 50; San Fran- 
cisco, 10—being- an average of $3 97, or 17 cents 
per 1000 more than the cost of gas to private con- 
sumers in Washington city, which is $380, and 


, 47 cents more tban is paid by the government, 
| tke city hotels, &c. 


The company in Washington have thirty miles 


| 8 street mains in the ground, and an annual ave- 


rage consumption of 944,000 cubic feet of gas er 
mile; in Baltimote the average is 1.648 000 cubic 
feet fcr each mile of pipe; in Philadelphia it js 
2,063,000 cubic feet ; in New York, 1,765.000; in 
Boston, 2,700,000; in Albany, 2,100.000; in 
Brooklyn, 1,830,000; in St. Louis, 1,718,000; in 
Charleston, 1,946,000, &c. 


% the water rents therefor, and~ 


“ae 


-signation or otherwise, 


Mr. Cornman then moved to insert $2,500 in-4 
stead of $3,000. . 


Mr. C. spoko vory raat against $3000, and 
against the establishment of such an office; that 
there was no earthly use for him; that he (Mr. C.) 
had interrogated the members of the committeo as 
to the necessity of such an office, only the early re- 
ply he received was, that the Consolidation Act re- 
quired it. 

The yeas and nays being taken on the $2500, it 
was adopted by the following vote :— 

Yoas—Messre. Caldwell, Cornman, Hutchingon, 
N. i. Keyser, Kline, Marselis, Pratt, Sandgran, 
Selby, Stokes, Verree, President—11, 

Nays—Mesars. Bullock, Hinman, Jones, P. A. 
Keyser, Knorr, Wm. 8. Smith, Waterman—7, 

The other sections were adopted, and the bill, as 
passed finally a third reading, is as fellows :— 


An Ordinance Organizirg the Department Jer supplying 
the Ciy with Water. 

Section 1. The Select and Common Councils shall, on the 
passaze hereof, and annually thereafter in the month of 
July, and whenever a vacancy shall occur by death, re- 
elect by viva voce vote in joint 
meeting, a Chief Hngineer of the water de artment; he 
shall hold his office until his successor be chosen at’ the 
annual time fixed tuerefor, unless sooner removed by a 
resolution of Councils, 

Section 2, The head of this Department shall be called 
Chief Engineer of the Water Works; he shall have charge 
and care of the water works of the City of Philadelphia, 
including mill-houses, steam-engine houses and their ma- 
chinery, the reservoirs, pipes, mains, dams, fire-plugs, 
property, and fix!ures of every kind connected with the 
same; he shall exercise general control and oversight 
over all the officers connected therewith, and avsign and |, 
direct their duties so as to carry on/the details of the 
works; he shall attend to the direction of all new works, 
now or hereatter th be constricted. 

Section 3, He shall take immediate measures for the re- 
pair of any damage whieh may happen to the machinery 
or fixtures connected therewith. 

Section. 4, He shall make an annual report to Councila 
of the condition of the works under his care, and if any, 
and what extensions are necessary. 

Section 5. He shall prepare all plans of construction, 
make all necessary estimates connected with the works, 
whether for construction or repairs, certify all accounts, 
bills and contracts tor materials purchased, or labor per- 
formed under his direction; shaJl notify Councils or their 
Committee, of all breaches of contract, and supervise and 
arrange all contracts for labor to be performea, or mate- 
rials to be purchased, and for the purchase or laying down 
of such mujins, pipes and fixtures, ag may from time to 
time be direct Y Couucils, 

Section 6. In this department shall be four Water Purvey- 
ors. The Water Purveyors to have immediate charge of all 
the mains, pipes, stop-cocks, fire-plugs, and other fixtures 
appertaining tv the distribution of the water through the 
City, and to personal! tf attend to the laying of new pipes as 
well as the repairs of the pipes, fire-plugs, and other tixtures 
that may require it; to attend to the drilling ot the pipes 
for making attachment-, shutting off the pipes for re- 
pairs on account of leaks and shut off the water, and cut 
off such pipes as may be directed, of premises on which 
the water-rent bas not been paid; ‘lo keep an account of 
all new pipes laid, and repairs made, and all materials 
used for the same, under his charge; shall have charge 
of the pipeeyards and repair shop, and attend to the 
receipt of all new pipes and txtures that may be 
delivered by contract or otherwise, and see that a 
proper stock of articles, to guard against accidents, 
shall be kept on hand, and report to the chief of the de- 
partment any deficiency that may exist therein; to report 
ut such times as may be required, all the work and labor 
performed, and materials required for new work, make 
out the time list of all the mea employed under him, shail 
attend tothe check of all undue waste of water from 
leak-, catelessn-ss, or other causes, and report any in- 
friogements of the ordinances provided for that urpose, 
to the chiefof the department, and such other duties sg 
may be asticned to them by the Chief Engineer, 

Section’. There shall be three engine-men for the 
works ut Fairmount: two engineers for each of the steam 
water-works, and as many firemen and watchmen at the 
reservoirs as may be necessary for the prover manage- 
rt: ntthereof, which said officers shall perform such duties, 
. at such times, as the Chief ‘ngineer may dircet. 

section 8. There shall be in this department:—First—A 

: sister of Water Rents; Second—1 General Clerk; ‘third ‘ 

, Permit Clerks; Fourth— Inspectors; Fifth—1 Mes- 


onger. 

Seotion 9. It shall be the duty of the Register to make 
cil assessments of water rents in manutacturing and 
» her establishments where large quantities are used, to 
r.ceive all water rents, and make return of the amount 
collected to the Lontroller, and pay the same to the Ciiy 
Treasurer, daily; he shall give bond in the sum of Ten 
Tnousand Dollars, for the faithful performance of his 


uty. : 

Section 10. He shall make out and issue the bills to 
the water tenants, which shall be served on the premises 
before the first day of February in every year, each one 
of which shall contain in it a notice that if the amount 
is not paid within ninety days after its delivery, the pipes 
supplying the premises will be disconnected from the 
main; and he shall furnish the Chief Engineer with alist 
of such tenants ashave not paid their water rents, so 
that he may cause the water to be stopped from the pre- 


m £e'. 

Section 11. He shall superintend the issuing of all per- 
mits for waier {receiving the fractional water rents there- 
ior, and paying the awount to the City Treasurer; to re- 
gister the same by wards, and all water-rents registered 
to date, to be re-urranged by wards, if not already done; 
prepare the duplicates for 1855. and have them ready by 
the first Monday of January next, and annually the same 
day therentfter, and to report to the Controller onor before 
the first Monday of January in every year, the amount 
oF the duplicates of water-rents for said year, 

Section 12. The General Clerk shall prepare and copy 
sich papers appertaining to this department as may be 
directed by the Register, and shail generally perform 
such other duties connected therewith, as may be assign- 
ed him by the Chief Engineer 

Section 13. The Permit Clerks shall attend to their re- 
spective sub-offices, issue all permits under the: supervis 
aon of the Register, and make return to him of al pels 
mits issued, and moneys received. They shal] keep in a 
book to be proyided for that purpose, an account of all 
meterials received at their respective offices, under the 
direction of the Purveyor, and a‘ tend to such other duties 
as the Chief &. gineor and Register may direct. 

Section 14. The Inspectors to examine all§ premises 
where watér is introduced, and return to the Kegister as 
often as may be necessary, an account of all condexions 
and openings on the premises and their uses, such a3 the 
number ot hydrants, baths, water-closets, fountains, &e, 
and the rate ofcharge as fixed by the Councils or their 
committee, to distribute the water rent bills and notices, 
to-examine ‘and report cases of fraudulent use of w iter 
and abuse of permits, and other duties in their district, 
that may be assigned to’ them by the Ohief and Register: 

Secuon 15, The Mergenger shail perform such duties 
as the Chief Engiaeer may direct. 

Section 16. The Annual Salaries of tbe Officers in 
this d-partment, shall be as foliows: payable mocthly:— 
The Chref Engiaeer, $2500; Register, $2000; Water Pur- 
veyors, each $800; Eneinermen and Engineers, each $800 
ant house rent; Water Inspectors, each $700; Watchmen 
at Kerervoir, each $600; Geners! Clerk, $1100; Permit 
Clerks, exch $900; essen ger, $600. 

section 17. The officers herein provided for, to be nomi- 
nated by the Chief Engineer, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Select Council, appointed to the offices 
herein mentioned, shall be removed at the pleasure of the 
party nominating, and upon such removal or vacancy 
occurring by death, resignation or otherwise, a nomina- 
tion shall be made to supply such Vacancy as in the case 
of an original appointment. 

Section 18 The Joint Standing Committee on Water 
shall have supervision ,over all transactions and opera- 
tions of the Chief Xngineer. other officers and eu ployees 
in this department, and it ‘shall be the duty of the Chief 
Engineer to submit all plans constructions; contracts, 
and bills for materials fur: shed, ang work jnd labor 
done, to the Committee, for their supervision, before any 
action shall be taken thereon, i 
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A Table Worth: Preserving—States and their Govérnors—Capitals—Elections—Terms, &¢, «ec. 


> Slates, Zone ( pitals. a Gogernors. j cr hap pleat Mee, fey Blectwn, 
Alabama; 'Montgomery, Jonaawtet bo bo £259 $2.500'2M. Nov. 1 M. Aug. 


Nov. 1856| 1,800 LM. Nov. 


rkangas (Little Rock, | Eliade Comte; |L M. Aug. 

Oatiforai Sacramento, J. Neeley Jobiteon,* Dec. 1857/10,000 1M. Jan. (1 Th. Sept 

| Connecticut, Hartford & 'N. H’p, Wad: So Miner,* May, 1856) 1,100,1 W. May. 1 M. April 
Delaware, 'Dover, Peter F. Causey, * jJan. 1859) 1,333, 1 Tu..dunds 2 Tu. Nov, 
Fiorida, Tallahasse,. ‘James E. Broome, | Nov. 1857) 1,500 L M. Nov. LM. Oct. 

| Georgia, Milledgeville, |Merschel V. Johnson, Nov, 1857 3,000/1 M. Nov. (1M. Oct 

* inois, Springfield, (Joel rit ae Jan. 1857; 1,500.2 M. Jan, Tu. Nov. 
Tndianno, (indianapolis, ‘Josep& A, Wright, Jan. 1857) 1,300 January. 2 Tu. Oct. 
Toway Lowa City, ‘James W. Grimes, ‘Dec, 1856) 1,000 1M, Dec. LM. Avg. 
Kentucky, Frankfort, \Charles.S. Morebead,* Ang, 1855} 2,500 1 M.Dec. “\l M. Aug. 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge, |\R. C. Wickliffe, Jan, 1860 --— 3M. Jan. |UM. Nov. 
Maine, Augusta, Samuel Wells, Jah. 1857) 1,500\1 W. Jan. (2 M. Scpt 
Marytand, jAnnapolis, \T. Watkins Ligon, Jan, 1857) 3.6001 W. Jan. (LW. Nov, 
Maesachusetts, |Boston, ‘Wenry 5. Gardner, * Jan, 1857) 2,500)1 W. Jan, 2 Ms Nov. 
Michigan, Lansing, iKinsley S. Bingham, |Jan. 1857/ 1,500.1 W. Jan. |{ Tu. Nov. 
Mississippi, Jackson; John J. M’Rea, Jan. 1858) 3,0001 M. Jan. IL M.&T.N, 
Missouti, \Jefortoh City, Sterling Price, ‘Dec. 1856) 2,000 Last M.Dec.)1 M. Aug. 
N. Hampshire, Concord, | Ralph Metcalf. * ‘June, 1956) 1,000'1 W. June. 2 Tu. March. 
New Jersey, Trenton, |Rodman M. Price, Fan. 1857) 1,800 2 Tu. Jan. |1 Tu. Nov 
New York, | Albany, Yyron B, Cravk, Jan. 1857) 4,000/L Tu. Jan. (1 Tu. Nov. 
North Carolina,|Ralelgh, Thétoas Bragg, Jan. 1857/ 2,000\3 M. Nov. |2 Th. Aug. 
Ohie, Columbus, '\Salmon P. Chase, Jan. 185€) 1,8001M. Jan. (2 Tu. Oct 
Pennsylvania, j Hanieburg, James Pellock,* Jan. 1858) 3,500) Tu. Jan. {2 Tu. Oct. 

‘Rhode Island, iNewport & Provi’os,| Wm. W. Hopkins* May, 1856) 400 May & Mot. 1 W. April. 
South Carolina,| Columbia, James H. Adams, ‘Doc. 1856 3,500.2 M. Noy. |2 M. Qot. 
Tennessee, Nashville, ‘Andrew ge one ‘Oct. 1857| 2,000)L M. Oct. , |1 Th. Ang. 
Texas, Austin, ‘Kiwaré M, Seare, Dee. 1857| 2,000 In Decem ret M. Aug. 
Vermont, Montpolicr, Stepien Hoyce, Oct. 1856] 7502 Th. Oct. (1 Tu. Sept. 
Virginia,’ iRichweha, iHenry A. Wise, jJan. 1860) 5,000.2 M. Jan. iL Th. April, 
Wisconé ! . Madison, Wm. A. Barstow.t ‘Dec. 1857| 1.200'1 M. Jan. '1 Th. Nov. 

GOVER! 


S or TERRITORIES.—Uregon, Geo. L. Cutty; Minnesota, Willis A. Gorman; Now Mexico, 
David Merriwether; Utah, Edwin J. Steptoe; Wathfogtom, “Leane’ J. Btevens; Nebraska, Mark W. 


Iaard; Kansas, Wilson Shannon. 
PEWS following States hold Legislative Sessions: b 


tiniial ao Betatvats; Virginia, North Carolina, 
ofl Virgins, 


‘Georgia, Florida. Alabama, Michigan, Mississippi, 


diana; Missouri, Iowa and Illinofz. 


‘Arkansas, Tennessee, Ohio, In- 


Tora 


Republicans in Jtalice, *Know-Nothiags. }Seat Wntested by Coles Baekford, Republican. 


|  Mortalety Statistics—We publithed in the in= 
quirer afow days ago tabular statement of the 
nuigher of-Interments during each month of the 
prstiyear. Wo now give a stitement of the deaths 
of the various prominent diseases in this city, Now 
York, Boston and Baltimore; also the ratio of the 


ceaths to the population ; and the mortality for a. 


series of years :—- f 
: VARIOUS PROMINENT. DISEASES. 
Philad’a. N. York, Halto, Boston. 
2603 84 


Consumption; » . 1322 60 718 
Convu'sions, 628 2062 * 128 7 
Cholora,. . oe = 10 19 ee re 
Cholera infantum, 565 141 323 231 
Cholera Morbus, 28 43 19 15 
Diarrhea, 178 800 30 val 
Dysentery, ° 286 575 199 139 
Soarlet Fever, . 155 992 131 65 
Typhus Fever, 224 159 95 8t 
‘Ivflima’n of Lungs, 260 1168 117-189 
Small Pox, 273 106 52 182 
Marasmus, 441 1502 1 75 
Stull Born, 618 1581 403 * 
Other discases, . 5441 10356 3103 2187 
_. Total, =. 7 10,509 23,107 5,447 4030 
} 
Under 5 years, 5,296 14.231 2.820 1,972 


RATIO OF DEATHS TO POPULATION OF 1850. 


Deathain Pop’a of Katio of deaths 

aba, 1850 to inbabitants. 

Philadelphia, £0,509 409,000 1 to 38.73 

New York, 23,107 515,000 1 to 22.29 

Baltimore, . 5,447 170,000 1 to 31.21 

Boston, 4,030 137,000 1 to 34.09 

RATIO CF DEATHS TO PRESENT ESTIMATED POPULA- 

TION ; 

Dea‘hsin Kstimated Ratioofdeaths 

1%55.  Populaton to int ativs 

Philadelphia, 10,509 520 000- 1 to°50.43 

New York, 23,107 630,000 1 to 27 26 

Ballimore, 5,447 220,000 1 to 40.39 

| Boston, 4.030) 100,000 1 to 39 70 

MORTALITY OF SEVEN SUCCESSIVE YEARS IN PHILA- 
\ DELPHIA. 

1849, 1850. 1851. 1852, 1853, 1854, 1855. 
January, 542 469 568 1041 758 750 689 
February,54l 570 599 838 774 848 972 
March, 701 719 774 889 730. 77L 892 
April, 622 597 609 - 808 867 985 774 
May, 522, 621 634 860 697 697 909 
June, 914 829 814 775 886 1020 698 
Jaly, 1782 1045 1056 1098 918 1786 1113 
August, 1239 1225 1020 918 1027 1471 1228 
Sept'r, 994 647 675 770 803 1266 1046 
October, 565 565 565 735. 878 758 868 
Nov’ber, 465 636 770 68L 687 816 603 
Dec'ber, 659 550 757 832 725 717 


$9547 8473 8841410245 9750 FLISIL 10509 
MORTALITY OF THREE SUCCESSIVE YEARS YN THE 
FOUR CITLES, 


‘ 1853. 1854, 1855. 
Philadelphia, 9,750 11 8il 70,509 
Now York, 21,864 28,458 23,107 
Baltimoro, 5, WZ a stesont4938 5,447 
Boston, 4,369 ror 4,418 4,030 

*{n Boston tho stilborh aré not reported. 
|  TSholera Years. ¢ 
.t a+ Bab Oo! VWnwtn 4. Wrrery. weee 


© GITY. STATISTICS, 
&umval Assesamont Report ef the See-- 


rétary of the Water Works. 


Y7 3 Orrics or WaTar Works, 
Detroit, June 30th, 1856. 


fe Tax Boarp oF Warse Commiss(onars oF 
yer Crry or Deraorr. 7 

GexTLeman:—In conformity with section 1, of 
ehapter 2, of the ordinances of the Board, the 
annual assessment of the rates to be charged for 
water, for ihe year commencing July lst, 1856, 
has been made, and the following recapitulation 
of the same, together with various statistics col- 
lected at the same time, and comparative tables 
showing the increase of the number of families 
in the city, the increased number of families 
sapplied with water from the Works, and the 
increased ameunt of water rates over last year, 
is herewith submitted. The aggregate amount 
ef water rates assessed is $36,184, being an in- 
srease of $4,344 over last year. The number of 
assessments is 6,566, being an increase since Ju- 
ly 1, 1954, of 694. The number of families now 
sipplied with water from the Works is 5,282, be- 
ing 663 more than there were one year ago. The 
total number of families in the city is 6,328, being 
%75 more than ther€ were at the same time last 
year. The assessment of rates was commenced 
on the 15th day of April last, and completed on 
the 17th inst. The number of dwellings vacant 
in the city at the time the different sections were 
visited was 23, being 28 less than there were at 
the same time last year, and several of these 
were vacated to repair. The number of dwell- 
ings constracting at the same time was 132, be- 
ing 8 more than last year. The number of fami- 
lies withia the city limits now unsupplied with 
water from the Works is 1,045, about 80 of whom 
obtain water directly from the river, and the 
rest from wells, mostly poorly supplied by sur- 
face drainage. Of these, at least 800 families 
are desirous of procuring water from the Works, 
and will do so whenever the distributing pipes 
are extended accessibly to their residences.— 
The sections of the inhabited parts of the city 
most destitute of distributing pipes at present 
areas follows: Inthe Fourth Ward, in Mallett 
and Catharine streets; Fifth Ward, in Spencer 
street and vicinity of Second and Orchard 
atreots; Sixth Ward, in Woodward Avenue, north 
of the residence of Mr. McFarren,—Adams Ave- 
nue, east of St. Antoine street,—St. Antoine and 
Hastings streets, north of Elizabeth’street.—and 
Riopelle street and vicinity, north of the Gratiot 
road; Seventh Ward, in portions of Croghan, 
Macomb, Clinton, High, ‘Maple, Chestnut and 
Jay streets, and some others between Orleans 
street and the eastern line of the city; and in 
the Eighth Ward, between the Chicago and 
Grand River roads, on Seventh street and streets 


ranning into the same west of Sixth street, and . 


north of the Grand River road. Distributin 


pipes are accessible to nearly every dwelling i. 


the other parts of the city. The assessment 
having been commenced before the prohibitory 
liquor law went into operation, the breweries 
were assessed as heretofore. The aggregate 
amount of their assessment amounts to $1,467. 
Operations at some of these have since been sus- 
pended. Should they all be so, the assessment 
of water rates would be reduced the above 
amount. The annual assessment of water rates 
in 1851—which was the year before the Works 
came into your charge—amounted to the sum of 
$19,756. The annual rate now reaches the sum 
ef $36,184, being an increase of $16,428 in four 
years. In 1845 there were but 915 families sup- 
plied with water from the Works. That number 
has increased nearly six hundred per cent. in the 
past ten years. 
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“Heapoetfally ‘submitted, ‘ 
ROBT. K. ROBERTS, Seonehany, © 


Speakers as! ® 
ee 

Tue West Point Cuatn.—-Bishop’s derrick 
has-been employed for some time past in attempts 
to recover the massive chain which was stretched 
across the Hudson river, at West Puint, during the 
Revolution, to prevent the passsge of British 
vessels above thatplace. The Newburg Telegraph 
has an article showing what are the results at- 
tained. It says: de “’ 

Two dis'inct.chain impediments were thrown 
acr( es the river; the first being a simple massive 
chain which was placed across the river in the vi- 
cinity of Fort Montgomery before the passage of 
the Britieh fleet up the river, and which was 
broken and recovered; and’ the second chains of 
different construction which were placed at West 


aaAAmu 


through which @ passage was never subsequently 
attempted. f 
The history of these chains is somewhat ob- 
scured; but the success which has attended the 
Operations of Bishop’s derrick, has discovered 
some interesting facts on the subject, The first 
thing raised from the bottom of the river by the 
derrick was a portion of the chains and floats com- 
posing the Jast obstruction, embracing nine of the 
massive Jinks and connections, and two of the 
floats to which the chain was attached. This re- 
’ covery shows the precise manner of the construc- 
tion of this chain obstruction, which has never 
been historically written, The obstruction con- 
sisted of two chains across the river, connected with 
the bank by four other massive chaing, two on each 
side. The chains across the river were supported 
by Jcgs or floats, about two feet in diameter and 


8 
f 
Point afier the return of the British fleet, and | I 
8 
a 


nineteen feet long, with three links of the chain at | s 


each exd, between the floats. A rope ladder pre- 

sents the idea of the manner in which the obstruc- 

tion was made, better, probably, than anything 

else. The weight of the chains must have been 

immense, as the links now, although the action of 
the water for seventy years has-corroded and worn 
themaway, are about two inches square in the 
bars. The links are about 18 inches long and 8 
inches broad, and are s¢cured to the floats by heavy 
iron collars arourd the ends. The weight vf the 
chains—the historical idea is chaiw—mu’st have 
been something like 150 000 pounds, inder, «ndent of 
the floats. This calculation is based 07,‘the state- 
ment of Mr. Simms, above referred %o, that each 
link averaged 162} lbs., and that 17y feet of chain 
would be required at each end of thr; floats. 

The prospect of recovering any considerable por- 
tion of the chains is not very f¥’itering. The por- 
tion now recovered was ¢lose in shore. but the 
great depth of the water in he channel (160 feet) 
would seem to render further efforts uselesg. 

The portion of the chsins and doats recovered 
hays ween purchased by Mr, Carter, and deposited 
at the Head Quarters’ House, where they may be 
examined, They are the greateat cxriosities which 
we have ever had brought to our attention. 

es e 

THe NEw DoME oF THE WASHINGTON Capt. 
TOL.—The old dome is to be taken down entirely 
to the roof of the Capitol, anda base constructed of 
25 feet in height aud 132 feet in diameter, somewhat 
of an octagonal plan. On this stands a noble colon- 
nade of 123 feet in diameter, consisting of 36 co- 

lumns, with appropriate entablatures, balustrades, 
&e., from which rises an enriched attic of 38 feet 
in height by 107feetindiameter. This attic forms 
the base of the cupola, the diameter of which is 88 
feet ard the height 56 feet. The whole is crowned 
by # gracefully proportional lantern, supporting a 
cologsal atatue of the goddess of liberty. The entire 
elevation from the ground on the eastern front of 
the building is 300 feet. The interior is exceed- 
ingly rich, and the ornaments are of a bold and 
striking character,, The present rotunda is pre- 
served as high as the top of the cornice ; above this 
will bea gallery over which @ belt of sculpture 
nine feet high, and nearly 300 feet long, extends 
around the entire dome. Above this there is a suc- 
cession of galleries, colonnades, entabdlatures, ats 
tics, and balustrades, surrounded by & hemispheri- 
cal ceiling, crowned with a lantern at the height of 
218 feet from the floor. Thehighest point of look- 
out is 275 feet above the ground on the eastern front, 
and the highest.point from which the interior may 
be seen is 218 feet above the floor. The whole 
work is to be of iron, from bottom to top, inside 
and outside. It ‘will be the tirst structure of the 
kind ever built entirely of this material. Whe de- 
sign, as well as the working drawings, is by Mr. 

Walter, the architect of the Capitol extension, and 

the execution of the work is under the direction of 


Captain Meigs, of the topographical bureau. 
tO rene 
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‘ After inspecting the CaP the party indulged 


we wera an 


, than from an investigation of the facts in the 


| from this enterprise,-ana—whan yer come lo view 


_ ancient time, “Tho half has not been told,” 


| purpose of giving an outline of the history of 
| these works, and in justice to the contractors, who 


The West End Water Works.—The Select and 
Common Council, and other officials, paid a visit 
yesterday afternoon to the West Philadelphia 
Water Works, by invitation of Messrs. Berkinbine 
and Trotter, the Contractors. A table, spread 
with the good things of life, was placed in the en- 
gine-room. : 
in the collation prepared for them. 

Benjamin R. Miller being called up, de- 
livered a neat and appropriate speech, of 
which the following is s synopsis: After a 
few preliminary remarks, he said that during 
the summer of 1852 a resolution was passed by 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of 
West Philadelphia, authorizing the appointment of 

| a Committee to inquire into the expediency of, and 
introduce a plan for the introduction of water into 
the District; after a thorough investigation of the 
Ward, this place and plan was reported, in favor 
of which was subsequently adopted by the Board 
and a contract entered into with Messrs. B. & T., 
to construct the work for the sum of $120,000. In 
the following spring of ’53 the plan of the work 
was somewhat changed, principallyin the character 
of the engines, which, with the other alterations of 
the original plan added to the cost of the work, all 
of which was considered necessary by the majority 
of the Board then in power; this necessarily de- 
layed the completion of the work, together with 
changes of administration through which we have 
passed the opposition of many who were opposed to 
the enterprise. The pressure'in the money market, 
which was seriously felt by the Contractors, they 
being compelled to submit to all such inconye- 
niences as these obstacles would necessarily pre- 
sent. Two years anda half have how elapsed since 
the commencement of the work, and as we have 
before us to-day-as the result of the indefatigable 
labors of Messrs. B. & T., a Water Works that not 
only do credit to those gentlemen as mechanics, 
that should prove a lasting memorial to their 
energy and ability—but adds another to the thou- 
sand monuments that stand before the world indi- 
cating the universally admitted fact that Pennsyl- 
vania not only possesses theiron forthe construction 
of machinery, and coal to raise the steam, but 
mechanics than can raise the water, as well as 
merchants to raise the wind, if our Councils will 
not. ‘This enterprise has not merely been finished, 
but I am quite willing to admit, more than meets 
my most sanguine expectations, and must receive 
the approbation of all who enjoy the benefits and | 
security for health and comfort, as well as for the 
protection it affords against conflagration. 

These engines are each 100 horse power, capable 
of pumping 900 gallons per minute, or over two 
million gallons per day, sufficient with a reservoir 
to supply a population of 100,000 people. The 
Tower, or stand pipe is on an elevation of. about 
100 feet above the tide-water, the tower is 5 feet 
in diameter, 130 fect high, making the entire 
height above tide-water 137 feet, which gives 
sufficient force to carry the water over the highest 
steeple in the city, this fact we refer to as being an 
important era in the history of Philadelphia as the 
beginning of asystem which will when carried to the 
extent that will ere long be adopted in this city, 
of a water works, of sufficient capacity and height 
as to protect the entire city, as this is capable of 
affording to this portion of it, and such point -is 
to be found in the Twenty-fourth Ward. We have 
now laid ten miles of pipe, with sufficient fire 
plugs to throw as much water as fifteen first-class 
fire engines, supplying the place of fire engines 
wherever they extend. 

Weare glad to know that with these facts be- 
fore the public, the opposition manifested towards 
this enterprise is rapidly subsiding, and those who 
were its opponents, were so for the reason that 
they supposed it would never succeed. This was 
a prevailing opinion, I regret to say, in the Coun- 
cils, formed merely from general rumor rather 


case. Gentlemen, you see for yourselves, that 
which you witness, and what we have stated, is 
hnt-or ontline of the benefits we expect to accrue 


this work, as applicable to the interests of this, 
the West End, (as I may, I think, justly term it) 
and consequently the interests of the entire city, 
now that we have become a part of this great 
union,"you will be ready to exclaim with one of 


Ihave indulged in the above remarks for the 


may well be proud of their achievement, 

And in conclusion, in a glass of this pure water, 
offer the following sentiment, Berkinbine & Trot- 
ter, if not 2 40, are first at last. : 

_Hon. Judge Kelley, being called upon, de- 
livered a very happy and appropriate speech, in 
which he alluded tothe works as a monument of 
enterprise, that would ever reflect credit upon the 
skill of the conirractors, and add to the value of 
property and happiness of the people. 

Mr. Trotter, one of the firm, briefly thanked the 
gentlemen for their presence upon this occasion, 
and the party soon after separated, gratified with 
the visit. The following will give an outline of 
the extent and power of the works: 

eases heap foutet Ward Water Works are 
situated) ow the river Schuylkill, about one-thi 
a mileabove-thddam. wo : vies of 


—well worthy of being classed with t 
—really forms an epoch in the history of the world. It 
unites with strong iron bands two countries—to the in- 
telligence and enterprise of whose inhabitants the 


eee Owes its existence, and stands a fitting monu- 


@ fully Jaden train being but a triflein com son ti 
its capacity. A train of eight cars, aopean 
gers, two baggage cars, locomotive and tender, weigtl ° 
but about 150 tong; this being only one-sixtieth of its 


| The water from the river passes through a tun. 

nel 6 feet deep, 5 feet wide, and 65 feet long, to s 
chamber 10 feet deep, where it passes through { 
strainers of different sizes, where all floating par- 
ticles are prevented from passing. In_ this 
chamber is also a stop for the purpose of shutting 
off the communication with the river. From the 
stop a 3 feet tunnel and 30 inch pipes conducts the 
water to the subsiding resorvoir, which is 156 feet 
long, 75 feet wide and 16 feet deep. From the 
subsiding resorvoir it flows into the pump well, 
from which it is pumped, and forced in the stand 
pipe by two direct acting vertical Cornish Engines, 
Each engine has a steam cylinder of 50 inches in 
diameter, and 8 feet stroke of piston. The pump 
plunge is 17 inches in diameter, and same stroke. 
The steam is generated by two gangs of Cornish 
Boilers, each 6 feet in diameter, and 32 feet long, 
with internal flues 5 feet in diameter. The water 
when pumped into the stand pipe, which is 5 feet 
in diameter and 130 feet high, has an elevation of 
225 feet above tide water, giving it a head varying 
from 120 to 220 feet throughout all parts of the 
district. Each engine is capable of pumping 
(with ease) one million gallons in 24 hours. 

There are over 10 miles of pipe laid in the dis- 
trict, and 107 fire plugs set. y 

The water being raised td such’ a great ele- 
vation, makes Fire Engines unnecessary. One of 
the pumps will supply as much water as could be 
thrown upon a fire by 10 first class Fire Engines, 
and under such a pressure that it may heard to the 
top of the highest steeple in the Ward. 

The works with the stand pipe will supply from 
20 to 25,000 inhabitants with water, and when the 
contemplated reservoirs are constructed, from 70 
to 80,000. 

The Steam Engines are remarkable for the small 
amount of fuel they consume, being less than one 
half the amount used by any Engine now in ope- 
ration in the city would use, to perform the same 
amount of work. 
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Opening of the Great Rallwa: Sus 1 
Bridge at Magara Falls, canes 7: 
UNION OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE CANADAS. 
From the Buffalo Express, March 10.) : 

‘ id ban train left riperioa C. W., yesterday morn- 
» for purpose of cross: the suspension bri 
being the first train that areas Goer “this Pine 
cent triumph of engineering skill. The Managing Di- 
rector of the Great Western Tailway, the Vice President, 
and the heads of the several departments, with their 
invited guests, arrived at the bridge about 1 o’clock. 
The passenger engine and tender, crowded with people 
crossed over to the American si fe, and after returnin; i 
one of the mammoth English freight engines made its 
appearance on the track, gaily decorated with British 
and American colors—fiying in honor of the union of 
British America and the United States—and crowded 
with the novelty and excitement seeking spectators. At 
the moment that the colossal engine entered upon the 
bridge, the crowd united their voice in singing « Goa 
Save the Queen!” and as it passed to the centre, three 
igh tal an y bee fan eee responded to by the de- 

multitude on © Ameri 

eae of theriver, setrapescic: 
e train then proceeded to the American side where 
—British mingling with Yankee vorces—‘'Hail Col ¥ - 
rot and cankes eodise were sung with the game 

iners and spir: at had char. ingin 
of Britain’s national air. ween . 
The opening of this mighty and magnificent structure 
e world’s wonders 


Its strength can never be fu! 


hardly be over-estimated—judging from the enormous 
traffic that already seeks this delightful and expeditious 
route under the heretofore existing want of connections 
of the railways terminating at the bridge. 

. The railway portion of the bridge ig, we understand, 
leased and controlled by the Great Western Railway 
ae pany, and has laid upon it tracks of three different 

» Vizi— 


The New York Central, 4 feet 834 ; 
The Elmira Canandaigua and N. Falls, 6 feet; 
The Great Western, 5 feet 6 inches: ; 


—thus affording facilities for the transit of j 
and freight from all the different lines, ° eee 


The following statistics will give some idea of the 


great bridge and its capacity, from which some inter- 
esting calculations might be made—snch as total length 
of wires, &., &c.—but these must be reserved for a 
tuture occasion:— 

Length of span from centre to centre of towers, 822 feet, 
Helgtet tower aboverock on the American side, 88. « 


0. do, do. Canada “ ’ 7g ts 
do. floor of railw’y, .. 60 « 
4° 


tteeeeecseceecees  10inch. 


Number of No. 9 wires on each cable........ 3,659 


Ultimate aggregate strength of cables......12,400 
Wet Buperstractare stuagessesiees 780 a 


do: and maxinm loads 1,280 «| 


Maximum, weight -thecableand=stays will 


BUPPOTE, ss eerecsccecsescensesncr scene 7,300 « 


Height of track above Water... ceseeeee 234 feet. 


_ es 


ane Se. ee i ee 


| amague, Wenry L. Smitn, veter F. Laws. ~~ 
os 
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The Weather in 1854. 

During the year the weather has been distinguished by 
the extremes of heatiand éold, and the mercury has been 
both higher and lower. than for several. years previous. 
The excessive heat of: ther during the hot ‘‘spell’’ 
with which snd ig ped aly 1854, will long be 
remembered, while: Decembér of the same year has been 
remarkable for excessive told. 

At 3 P.M., July 2ist, the thermometer was at 10), 
being the highest the mercury had attained for severa] 
years previous. December 1854 has been the coldest 
since 1851, when the mercury on the 27th fell to 5°. 

We are indebted to the Messrs. McAllister for a table 
of the highest and lowest points attained by the mercury 
exch month during the year, and for a monthly average 
of the condition of the thermometer. 

TABLE OF THE THERMOMETER FOR 1854—Recisvarey 47 
NOON EACH DAY. ’ 

Highest | Lowest.) Average. 
FADUALY vreserecseeseercees| ORG | % 88.81 


February.. 24 -| 68 25 40.23 


THE UNITED STATE3S—PAST, PRESENT, 
2 AND FUTURE. 
According to Mr. De Bow, the population ofthe 
American colonies at the times specified, was as 
| follows: : 


Number. 
11701, ° = - - - 262,000 
; 1749, - - * “ - 1,046,000 
| 1775, - x - - 2,803,000 
Thus—- 
Connecticut, - 2 - - - 262,000 
Delaware, - - - ag" 37,000 
| Georgia, - - - - . ~ 27,000 
| Maryland, - P - S 174,000 
' Massachusetts, ~ * - ~ 352,000 
New Hampshire, - - - 102,000 
New Jersey, - = - - 138,000 
New York, - “ rs - 288,000 
North Carolina, - - - - 161,000 
Pennsylvania, - - - 341,000 
Rhode Island, | - - “ - 58,000 
| South Carolina, - - - 93,000 
Virginia, “ is “es - 300,000 
Whites, - ==, * - 2,303,000 
Slaves, - - - 500,000 
Total, - “ <i 2,803,000 


At the beginning of the revolution, the southern 
colonies had 912,000 white inhabitants, and the 
northern 1,491,000. Conneeticut was the fourth 
state in rank. 

The population since 1790 may be thus stated: 


Number. 
| Census of 1790, 2,929,827 
“1800, 5,305,924 
ot 1810, 7,239,814 - 
“1820, 9,638,131 
“1830, 12,866,020 
“1840, 17,069,453 
“ 1850, 23,191,876 


At the close of 1854, the total population of the | 
United States, upon the supposition that its aver- | 
age ratio of increase has been maintained, or | 
nearly so, may be stated in round numbers at 
26,500,000. 

The population of the United States, on the Ist 
of June, 1850, stood thus:—Total, 23,191,876; 
white, 19,553,068; free colored, 434,495; slaves, 
3,204,313. 

The following table exhibits the population and 
density of geographical and other divisions : 


Divisions. Population. Density. 
The States, exclusively of 
territories, * 26,099,578 15.77 


The states, éxclusively of 
Texas and California, 

Texas and California, 

The Territories, 

The non-slave holding 
states, 

| The slaveholding states, 

New England states, 

Middle states, 

Southern states, 


23,794,389 21.29 
305,189 07 
92,298 06 


13,434,922 11,91 
9,664,656 11.32 
2,728,216 41.49 
6,624,938 57.79 
3,952,837 15.27 


South- western states, 3,324,117 7.00 
North-west, 6,379,923 16.13 } 
North of 36.30, 13,626,995 6.91 | 
South of 36.30, 9,564,881 9.90 | 
East of the Mississippi, 21,393,954 24.71 
West of the Mississippi, 1,797,922 87 
Pacific slope, 117,271 15 
Mississippi slope, 8,641,854 6.98 
Atlantic slope, 12,729,859 19,98 | 


The Middle States are,therefure, the densest por- 
tion of the Union, owing, in some degree, to the | 
very large cities ‘existiaig ‘there. The New Eng- | 
land States come next. order; then the north- 
west; then gouth;‘and-lastly the south-west. The 
nonsslaveholding ‘states are twice as‘dense as the 
slaveholding states. Thevstates taken together, 
have a density of about sixteen to the sqfiare mile. | 
Excluding Texas and California, their density ig 


Aawnitn 


| settled within a period of 125 years, which inter- . 


Tenne:see, Andrew Johngéon, 

Texas, o. Ase, Dec., 1855 2000 
Vermont, Stephen Boyce, Ic 865 
Virginia, Joseph Johnson, Jan., 1856 6000 
Wisconsin, William A. Barstow, Dec., 1855 1250 

Territories. 

Oregon, eorge L. Curry, Mar., 1857 0 
Minnesota, Wiliis A. Gorman, ar., 1857 2500 
New Mexico, avid Merriwether, Mar., 1857 
Utah, E. J. Steptoe, Mar., 1857 2500 
Washington, Taaas 8. Btevons, Mar., 1857 25.0 
Nebraska, Mark W. Izard, ar., 1857 2500 
Kansas, Andrew H. Reeder, Mar., 1857 2500 


Cover twenty-one'to the square mule, ‘xneteruw- 
/Figs have one inhabitant only to every sixteen 
nguers miles. ‘Texas and California together, have’ 
less than one-to.a square mile. Whilst nearly 
twenty-five pérsons inhabit a square mile in the 
region eastiof the Mississippi, and nearly twenty 
Persons in the* Atlantic ‘slope, in the Mississippi 
valley there dng, only,.about seven persons to the 
square mile; westwfthe Mississippi, less than one 
person to the sqtitife mil; on the Pacific slope, one 
person to every six square miles! With the density |. 
of the Mississippi valley the United States would |i 
have had but 21,000,000 inhabitants; with tho | 
density of the southern states, the number would |; 
be nearly 45,000,000; with the density of New }' 
E vugland, 123,000,000; and with the density of the 
mi ddle states, 170,000,000. < 

1 this connexion, we also give another inte- 
resti.vg table, which. exhibits the population and 
numb er of inhabitants to the square mile, of various 
Ameri ¢an and European countries: 
Population, Density, | 


Co untries, = Po 
United States, a < 23,191,876 7.90 
Canada, fe wpekes ‘ 1,842,265 5°31 | 
Mexico, z . F 7,661,919 7.37 
Central Arverica, . , 2,049,950 ‘10.07 
Brazil, . . ‘ F 6,065,000 2.19 
Peru, . . «.. 2,106,492 3.63 | 
Russia in Europe, . ‘ 60,316,350 28.44 | 
Austria, . + + 36,514,466. 141.88 | 
France, "i is : 35,783,170 172.74 
England, r o * 16,921,888 332.00 | 
Great Britain and {geland, 27,475,271 225,19 | 
Prussia, - 1s 16,331,187 151.32 | 


14,210,219 78.03 
15,500,006 73.60 


Spain, . . . 
Turkey in Europe, 


Sweden and Norway, . 4,645,007 15.83 , 
Belgium, . 5 . 4,426,202 388.60 

Portugal, . 4 : 3,473,758 | 95.14 

Holland, # ; 3,267,638 259.31 | 
Denmark, ‘ i ‘ 2,296,597 101.92 | 
Switzerland, . Fi é 2,392,740 _ 160,05 | 
Greece, ‘ 998,266 55.70 | 


The whole of the thirteen original States were 


vened between the landing at Jamestown in 1607,. 
and the arrival of Oglethorpe in Georgia in 1733, 


THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


GOVERNORS OF THE STATES AND TERRITOKIES—1855. 
Sta i 


A rs. Term expires Sats. 
Alabama, John A. Winston, Dec., 1855 $2500 
Arkansas, Elias N. Conway, Nov., 1856 1800 
California, Jonn Bigler, Dec., 1855 10,000 
Connecticut, Henry Dutton, May, 1855 1100 
Delaware, Peter F Clauses, Jan., 1856 
Florida, James E Broome, Oct., 1857 1500 
Georgia, Herschel V, Johnson, Nov, 1855 3000 
Illinois, Joel A. Mattson, Jan,, 1857 1500 
Judiana, Joseph A. Wright, Jan., 1856 1200 

owa, James W. Grimes. Dec, 1866 100 
Kentucky, Lazarus W. Powell, Aug.,1856 2500 
Louisiana, Paul O. H-rber an., 1856 000 
Maine, Anson P, Morrill, Jan., 1856 | 
Maryland, T. Watkins Ligon, Jun, 1858 3600 
Massachusetts, WenryG.Gardner, Jan., 1856 
Michigan, ngsley 8. Bigham, Jan., 1857 1500 | 
Missiasippi, Jobn J. MeRen, an., 1856 

issouri, Sterling Price. Dec., 1856 2000 
New Hampshire, Nathaniel B. Baker, une,i855 1000 | 
New Jersey, odman M,. Price, an,, 1856 1800 | 
New York, Myron Wi. Clark, an., 1857 
North Caroling, Thomas Brage, Jan, 1856 2000 
Onio, Villiam Medill, Jan,, 1856 1800 
Pennsylvania, James Pollock, . Jan., 1857 
Rhode Island, William M. Hoppin, May, 1855 400 


touth Carolina, J. H. Adams, 


LEGISLATURES OF THE STATES—TIME OF 
MEETING. 


By the following table it will be seen that the 
Legislatures of twelve of the States commence 
their sessions in January:— 


States. Times of Meeting. Capitals. 
Alabama* Second Monaay in Noy. Montgomery.. 
Arkansas* Fir-t Monday in Nov. Little Rock. 
California First Monday in Jan. Sacramento. 
Connecticut* First Wednesday in May, Hartford. 
Delaware* First Tuesday in Jan. Dover. 
Florida* First Monday in Nov. Tallahassee. 
Geo: gie* First Monday in Noy. Milledveville, 
Tllinois* Second Mon ay in Jan. Springfield. 
Indiana Second Thursday in Jan. Indianapolis. 


Towa* First Monday in Dee. lowa City. 
Kentucky ~° First Monday in Dec, Frankf rt. 


Louisiana* Third Monday in Jan. Baton Rouge: 
Maine Second Wednesday inJan. Augusta. 
Maryland First Wednesday in Jan. Annapolis. 
Mass., First Wednesday in Jan., Boston. 
Michigan, First Monday in Jan., Lansing. 
Jackson. 


Mississippi,* First Monday in Jan., 
Mis<ouri,* 


N. Hampshire, First Wednesday in June, C»ncord. 
N. Jersey, Second Tuesday in Jan., renton. 
N. York, First Tuesday injJan., Albany. 

N. Carolina, Third Monday in Nov., Raleigh. 
hio, Monda: 2 Nov., Columbus. 
Pennsylvania.First Tuesday in January, Harrisburg. 
R. Island, Ma October, Providence. 

8. Carolina, Fo’ onday in Nov., Columbia. 
Tennessee,* First day in October, Nashville. 

exas,*” December, — Austin. 
Vermont, second Thursday in Oct., Montpelier. 
Virginia,* First Monday a December, Richmond. 
Wisconsin. ret Monda; Jan 


ith an asterisk the Legisla 
tures meet biennially. ° fe i: 


The Secretary of the Treasury in hig annual 


ee year ending 
; all go 

$73,549,705)-whieh with: the balance in the Tees 
gary on the Ist of July, 1853, $21,912,892, give a 
“she for the year-of. $95,492,597. The receipts 
ast year was $61,337,574. The expenditures for 
the year have been $75,354,030, leaving a balance 


1854, are $21,527,302—against $21,356,378, The 


ers of the 
The estimated re- 


year were $40,300,000, 


| Statement of the operations of the different water- 


| city, inmediately after information is given the 


‘The amount of public: 
debt outstandi public 
$47,180,508, ng x the Ist of July, was 


Philadelphia, Monday, January 1, 1855. 


LOCAL AFFAIRS, 


Water-Works—Fuirmouwnt.—Since our laat annual 


works in the city, the three works have been united 
and placed under the control of the Chief Engitieer, 
Mr. Frederick Graff. This. union was brought 
about through consolidation, and should either of 
the works fail to supply their consumers, an ample 
supply can be furnished from other parts of the 


Chief Engineer of the failure. The supply during 
the past year has been entirely satisfactory, except 
to a very few persons, wno live on the higher 
proweds of the city, and those only suffered on 

aturdays, or whe. there was an unusual demand 
for water, as was the case during the progress of 
the serious conflagiations which destroyed the 
Chinese Museum and National Theatre, Messrs. 
Cornelius, Baker & Co.’s factory, and the block of 
Stores at the corner of Fifth and Caesaut streets. 
As we stated @ year ago, the capacity of Fair- 
mount Works were fully equal to the demand, and 
experience has exhibited the usefulness of the 
Jouval Turbine pump, and the necessity for the 


new reservoir, on ‘Tyventy-second and Parrish 
streets. d re = 
The following at&t ®hows the quantity of 
u 


ale gallons pumped duting each month) of 1853 


The dai'y average Bisa, was 6,231,395 ale gal- 
fons, and of 1851, 6,264,115—an increase of 32,720 


8, ’ 

°F he- quantity of pipe laid in the old city proper, 
Garis the yéar; was 3,372 feet, which added to 

thé" 463,393 feet laid*previous to January Int, 1854, 
gives the amount “laid between Vice and South 
atreetscand-the" Delaware and Schuylkill: rivers, 
; 466,755 feet, or'nearly 89 miles, 

Tne tat, 4, 8d and 4th Wards of the city (late 

Southwark and aslas are also supplied 

from the same 80, that the water passea 
thtough nearly 125 milesiof | pipe, en ae in size 
from a half mech to thirty inehes in diameter. 
Within the same specified limits, there ate 683° 
fire plugs, and 222 hydrant pumps. In the four 
wards referred to, there were 356 fire plugs, up to 
Jan. Ist, 1854. Since that time a number have 
been planted, but as no definite return has been 
made to the Chief Engineer, we caunot state the 
precise number. During the past year, 27 hydrant 
pumps were removed from the old city. 

Schuytkill.—The enlargement of these works, 
which was spoken of a year.ago in the Ledger, has 
progressed during the year, under the supervision 
of Mr. J. H, Fisler, late Register, and Mr. Graff, 
since his election, The wor ay, at incomplete, 
but, when finished, will greatly to the capacity 
of the works, which continue to supply the citizens 
of the Fleventh, Twelfth) Thittednth, F ourteenth,; 
Fifteenth, I'wentieth; and ‘partof the Sixteenth 
Wards—the late districts of Northern Liberties, 
Spring Garden and Penn. /The numbor of ale gal- 
lons pumped in 1853 and 1854 were as fol ows :— 


and 18 
1853. 1854, © 
January, 132,964,510 Bickikn . 
February, 116,700 ws te 
March, 15b,559 665~ 
April, 174,302, 7492" 
May, 205 47341 
June, 232,641,625. 
July, 241 644,655 
August 245 941,990 1816 
September, 227 560 238.647, L10 
October, 204,487,076 215,797,175 
yNovember, 176,609,985 178,332,440 
| December, 164,180,440 145,029,425 
j Total, | 2'274,,459,230 2,286 402,222 
ie eaily monthly average in the two years was 
| as follaws?~ 
| J "abso raat 
anuary 230,277 4,470, 
Fchreary; 4)167,860 3,870,931 
March, 4,888,795 5,379,714 
April, { 091 5,335,882 
May, ies 6,045,035 | 
June, 7, 1A,; 7424 ,509 
Tuly, 2701,085 8,486 562 
August, 7,933,612 « 8,414,393 
Sepiember,. 7,680 847 7,951,670 
October, 6; 6 961,199 
November, 5 886 999 5,914 415 
December, §,618,724 4,704,175 


1853. 854, 
January, 73 pee 88,653,301 
Februaty, 69,055 510 64,069 324 
Mareh, 92,913, 93,630'323 
April, 000, 92:499,990 
May, 114,629,239 116,250,000 
Tune, 35,750,060 136 291,770 
July, 142,169,441, 1485843705 
August 143,404,100 145,183 354 
| September») 141'249'960 143'533,420 
October, |’ 142,987,460 142,082 827 
| November, © ‘111,499; 108, 124,660 
| December, - . 93,750, 87,057,982 
1,359,614,934 —-1,966,011,559 


in the Treasury on the Ist of July of $20,137,967: 


Reryonding quarters of last { 


("he daily monthh exe 6 for the two years 
} as tollows: Fs ~_ 
19 1853. 1854, = 
Jaryfuary, 2,706,913 2,859,704 
February, 2,680,555 2 645 
2,997,222 ° 3 
April, 3,266 663 3,083,333 
May, 3,704,169 3,759,000 
June, 4,525,002 4,543,050 
July, 4,386, 11E 4,793,055 
August. 4,661,100 4,693,334 
September, 4,708 332 4,786 114 
October, 4,612,499 4,583 317 
November, 3,716,666 3,604,152 
December, 3,125,000 2,808,322 
Kensington.—The statistics of these works can 
only be given for the past year, in consequence of 
our failure ‘to get any information about them for 
the year previous. Ag the books of the late dis: 
trict were kept entirely different from those of the 
Fairmount and Schuy!kiil works, we are only ena- 
bled to give the annexed quantity of water pumped 
and the daily monthly average : 
Am’t Pumped. Av. consump, 
January, - =. 49,006,729 1,580,862 
February, - - 41,610 424 1,450.372 
March, - = — 50,429,608 1,626 761 
April, - = + 49,231,168 2,641,039 
May, - - - 54,117,086 1,747,648 
June, - - - 53,893,704 1,913,123 
July,» - - - 76 6515857 2,472,640 
August - - 41,764,051 1,347,227 
September, = 64 177,786 1,305;936 
October, - - 55,213,004 1,781,064 
November, - - 49,005,162 1,752,365 
December, - - 39,612,542 1,274,598 
618,173,121 / 
From the above it will be seen that the total 
number of Heo supplied by all the works in 
| 1854, was 4,270,586,902, 
| 


and the daily average 
11,700,237 gallons. : 


Quantity Pumped. Av daily 

Consump’n. 

Fairmount Works, 2,286,402 ,222 6,264,115 
Schaylxill “ 1,366 ,011,599 3,742,497 | 

Kensington ¢€ 618,173,121 1,693,625 

The average of all the works in July last was— 

Fairmount, « - : - 8,486,562 

Schuylkill, - - - - 4,702,055 

Kensington, - - - 2,472,610 

Gallons, - - 15,752,257 


The revenue to be derived from the three works 
in 1855 will be $330,509 42, divided as follows: 


Fairrmouat, : - $185,621 17 
Schuylkill, = - - 104,518 75 
Kensington, - - - 40,339 50 


This shows an increase over the revenue of 
1854, from Fairmount Works, of $10,391 17, and 
$6,724 33 from the Schuylkill. The increase from 
Kensington is not stated, but it is probable it will 
be nearly $5,000, making the increased revenue 
upwards of $22,000. 

In the entire city there are upwards of 69,000 
water takers. Th& water rents from these are 

ayable at Fifth and Chesnut streets, in the office 
formerly occupied by the City Treasurer, after the 
Sih inst. All those who neglect to pay their water 
rents until the 1st of April, will, at that time,Ybe 
charged 5 percent. additional, and all rents unpaid 
after the Ist of July will be charged 15 per cent. 
additional, and the owners and occupants of the 
premises run @ risk of having their attachments 
cut off. 

The entire water separ wens is now under the 
control of Mr. Fred. Graff. Mr. Geo, W. McMa- 
hon continues as Register, and besides these two 
efficient gentlemen the department 1s composed of 
4 Water Purveyors, 3 Engine Men, 2 Engineers, 
4 Water Inrpectors, 2 Watchmen at Reservoir, 1 
General Clerk, 3 Permit Clerks, and 1 Messenger. 

Gas Works—City.— As these works have re- 
cently been made the subject of extended notices 
in the Ledger, on account of the suecessful com- 
mencement of the new works at Point Breeze, 

| which have been erected under the immediate su- 
' pervision of the Chief Engineer, Mr. John C. 
Cres:on, and the improvement made in manufac- 
turing wood gas, by Dr. Charles M. Creason, as 


well as the improved retort for making wood gas, 
we will only give at this time, the operations for 
the past year, The consumption of gas in 1854, 
wes 27,228,000 cubic feet greater than in 1853, as 
will be seen from the following’ statement : 

53. 


ee 


1854. 
Januar 26,752 000 31,234,000 
February,  22°932,000 25°479,000 
Mareh, 22,988,000 24859,000 
April, 18,760,000 21'391,000 
May, 16 277,000 18,744,000 
June, 12,524 000 14;840,000 
July, 12,066,000 13,186,000 
August, 13 715 000 15,466,000 
September, 18 609,000 19'929,000 
October, 24 250,000 97;139,000 
November,  23.399.000 31,103,000 
December, 32.500 000 333542,000 
Total, 249,772,000 277,000,000 


During the year 1854 there were 22,100 lights 
| added, 91 public lamps planted; 932 services laid 
_ and metres set, and 2833 applications made for the 
| introduetion of gas. ‘These figures, added to those 
| previously published, make the number of actual 

consumers 13,893; number of bucvers in operation, 
202 702; public lamps, 2 020; and 14,006 metres set. 
The maximum consumption of gas in 24 hours 
was 1,361,000 cubic feet, and the minimum 390,000. 

| The stock on hand is 980.000 cub. ft. Since the city 
works were first started the length of street mains 

; laid in ten lower wards 1s upwards of 120 miles. 

Spring Garden —These works, which, previous 
tothe passaee of the Consolidation Act, were un- 
der the manegement and direetion of two sepsrate 
and distivet partics—the Superintendent, Mr. 
Abraham Myers, and the Register, Mr. W. P. 
Hamm, and the Committee of the late District of 
Spring. Garden—have now \been pat in charge of 
the Superintendent solely...'Fhis result has proved 
more sacisfactory to those engaged with the works, 
and of more interest to the citizens, for while it 
consolidates the financial with the operating ce- 
partment, we are assured a smaller quantity of 
gas is supplied to ® much larger number of burners 


than ever before since their construction.. This is 
accounted for, in a great measure, by the Super-° 
intendent haviog the management of the laying of 
street mains. cm ed 

The Spring Garden Gags Works were finished in 
the spring of 1851, and went-into oper&tion on the 
Ist day‘ ot April-of the same year. From that pe- 
tiod to January 1, 1852. 25.000,000: eubie feet were | 
manovfactured ; "in 1852, 40 000.0000 cubic feet; in | 1 
1853, 50,250,000; and in 1854, 66232 600 cubic feet. 
The cor sumption of the past six'months hus been 


as follows: 
July, - 2'783,800 cubic feet, 
August, - 3,656,400 << 6“ 
September, 4,773,600 « se 
October, 5,917,800 «« iy 
November, 6 520,600. <6 6 
7506 900 «6 “ 


Decenber, - 
| January 1 to June 30, 35,073,500 ¢« “ 
66,232 600 «* “ 


Total 

The maximum consumption in 24 hours was De- 
cember 27, when 248,800 cubie feet was burned, 
and the minimum, July 7, when. the consumption 
was only 75,900 cubic feet. The gtreet main laid 
| Measured 44.456 feet, or upwardsof 8 miles, making 
& total of 195 366 feet, oc about 374% miles. Of the 
main laid in 1854, 4,500 feet was 20 inches in di- 
ameter—a part of the new distributing main or- 
dered to be laid along Hamilton street to Broad, 
and which is now completed as far east as Seven- 
teenth street; 2,348 six inch, 19,937 four inch, and 
17,651 three inch.’ This makes upwards of 52 miles 
v3 ipe perenne laid nie the parks pre as 
‘ellowa& 0..foet, 20. i 39,150 feet 12 inch; 
1600 feet AGaneh; iV ost s inchs, 12,198 feet 6 
uy ; alae re 22226 feet 3 inch, nullhere 

also about 3000 feet of xmail'pipe ‘to eupply pub- 
Tie, Gud; 76,000 fect’ of service pipe; making 


Bet in 1854, were? of 100 lights, 3 of 
4'of 20. aye: b Of 5; and 41¥ of |: 
717 in ail, or 4,770 since: the works wat 
lows:—9 of 100 ‘lighta, lof 65, 4 of 4 


he ost of manufacturing gaa at the Spring 
Garden Worke in 185t, was @l 87. per thousand 
cubic feet; in 186%y. $123; in 1858, 81 72, and in bss 
1854, 81-80. ‘The great difference between the:| 
cost of 1852; and.J »was owing. entirely to the 
difference in the pricé Of the coals used. ot 
Weather Statistres—The following. interesting, 
statistics of the temperature for the year, aa ‘well 
as the amount’ of rain,'ate obtained through the 
courtesy. of Dr. John Conrad, being compiled from. 
the forcast kept by himat the Pennsylvania Hos- 
~sitalt 
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Thé totlowing table shows the highest and lowest 
“and mesn temperature-ej Gach month of 1854-:— 
High- Low- nla Lows ah 3} 

est. est. Mean.) « 6st. est-hivan. 

January 59 12° 32x/July 98. 61 78x 
February 63% 16 34 ]August 96 67 270% 
March 78° 21°48 |Septemb’r 93 xg 47 6936 
April 84 28 51x October 80° 34 58% 


ay 83. 36 64% !Novemb’r70 26 45% 
June 


July, when.the lowest of the thermometer was 
Si dearecs and, the lowest 98. The.coldest day was 
the 20th of-December, when the lowest was 6 degs., 


The tempetature of the Seavons,'ay deduced from 


vations for 29 + is as follows :— — 
Win cr Moats, By) ‘Sibenet Makihe ee 
of» O67 Autumn PSs oie mis 
mean temperature»of the year waa 54 


January, — 2.33 inches. |Auguat 0.84 inches. 

February, 4.20. &° September, 380 “ 

March, 31.62, \October, > 164. « 

April, TVS. <6 )\November,: 2.84 «& as 
By, 641° “  \Deeember, 291 = « on 

June, 239 0 « ets it 

July, 3.02 “& Total, 40.18 inches. 


Amount of rain for each year frem-1838-to 1851: 


1838, 4529 mehes. | 1847, 45 09 inches. / 
1639, 43.73 “ 1848, 35 00 “ 7 
“1940, 474000 1819, 4209 « ; 
1841, 5550 « 1850, 54.514 } 
1842, 48.58 ISl, 35.50 « , 
1843, 25° 46 Ole, «« 1852, 46.74 316 ly 
74844, SaOT Ss 1853, 40.66 = «& 
1845,, 4000 ° ‘ 1964, 40.18 « ae 
is 6, BW AM = Nad see 1 ies : 
e average un hese years is 44.16: |) | 
inches. ‘T; greene kaput in 1841; 55.50 inches, |.. 
The ledat amount, in 1848, 35.00 inches. 


The greatest ‘amount’ of rain’ which fell in ‘any 
month wae in July 1842;-11 80 inched. "Phe least 
amount.qwas in Septembor 1846, inch." ea; : 

Imports.—The foreign-hides imported into Phi- 
ladelphia in 1654, were 199;961,-as follows: ; 

*\ Buenos Ayres and Rio Grande,” . 22,604 

PEIN eS 


wsyra, 1147293 
Hem - wae > ~~ 24,220 
Tica; * SS 96 
Berar Ametitin Hore Mn, Se 
outh Amer BI 2 TS 
Coastwise;| rie $ ¥e - 864 


Y Be; o- 4,36 
i ee importa of cotton for 1851, Wwere"§1,829 
| CBs n = » 


Savannah - + '° 223,362 bales, 
Charléston, é = 100955 : 
ee - . 12,195 it 
obile, + : - ‘ 
aE A! | 
Other places: - - 4,119 
The imports of molasses-were 11,573 hogsheads, 


771 tierces, and Bi,wtf barrels, as follows: 


a. Tos, Bobls. 
Cardenas, 2951 246 18 
Matanzas, 2461 121 53 
Trinidad, 1818 281 17 
Cienfuegos, 1308 5 6 
avana, 958 28 3 
Porto Rico, 954 40 7 an 
Other Cuban ports 453 50 42 r 
in, COastwise, 670 31,200 
The imports of naval stores were as follows: | 
osin, - - 77,765 bbls. 
Tar, - - 3,600 
Pitch. . i 1,410 


wk Spirits. Purpentine, 11,181 ‘ 
€ imports of sugar, in 1854, was 48,819 hogs- 
heads, 25,775 boxes.and 34,118 bags... | 


City Mortality Jor 1854.—The Weekiy reports 
furnish the following 


of the Board of Health 


Statistics of the mortality of the city of Philadel- 


phia, during the year just closed :— 


| Week 2 | 
| ending | = i 
a bec \S0-3 
 Jan’y 7, | 9 } 
1A rd 14; | 70 ae ae 
- “ 21, | 83 
“ 28, hilt 
Feb’y 4, | 78 
“ 11, 85) 
“« 18, | 82 
“ 25, 92) 
‘“) March 4, | 75 
i. “11; | 80 
“ 18, | 98 
« 25,1 70 
April 1, | 75 (Oct 
“ 8, | 72 
nos} «& 15) 1 6 
i & 99, | 84 
29, 1 99 Nov 
May 6, | 87/.04 
onoe © 13, | BL] 97 
- & 20, | 69} 83 
é 27, | 71/106 Dee 
». June 3, | 66\L00 
“10, | 7a}tia 
resti © 17) | 72l105 
pt it. 2, 7 86]186 1299 
Ab 
July 15°] soles 68 * —-| —|-—_. 
h ov  - 8, 1135! 233363 4992/6 ,8 17} 11,809 


: From the above, it will be seen that the aggre- 
© \V gate was'll.809; of this number, 3322 were shil- 
a dren under one-year, and 3,032 were children from 
"» one to ten years of age, making the total deaths 
‘est @mong children of ten yearg and under, 6,354, or 
more than 50 per cent. There were 200 persons 
over 80 years of age, 60 over 90, and 13 centena- 
ama ened that paid the last debt of nature during the 
‘More than three-fourths of the deatlis occurred 
imy from -the following designated causes:—Choléra 
, . Ssphyxia, 603; cholera morbus, 129; cholera infan- 
'') & tum, 784; apoplexy, 112; convulsions, 6:9; con- 
¢ Sumption of lungs, 1377; croup, 302; cancer of 
, Various kinds, 64 ; dropsy, 135; dropsy of brain, 
269; diseage of brain, 92; of heart, 140; of lungs, 
42; dysentery, 444; debility, 454; diarrhosa, 214; 
“°) erysipelas, 67; fevers, 572; intemperance, 69; in- 
«* H-flamation of brain, 261; of bronchi, 241; of lunes, 
472; stomach and bowels, 185 ; marasmus, 426 ; 
meas p 76; old age, 196 ; palsy, 103; scrofula, 
crt | 46; small pox, 41; whooping cough, 156; drowned, 
vwa} 117; casualties, 112; unknown, 318; of the num- 
if, | ber, 537 were still born, : 
ot y Fire,—The woner nartaf the hanes No. 219 South 
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The Declaration of Independence—Where it, was 
Written.—It has been stated that the Declaration of 
Independence was writte: eee: Jefferson, in 
the old building at Fifth and Mior streets. known 
as Jeflessou Wigwam, recently destroyed by fire. 


_ ing letter from Mr. Jefferson to Dr. Mease, of this 
_ city, would indicate that that instrument was 
“written in the are) still standing, at the 8. W. 
~ corner of Seventh an arket streets: $2 bed 
v4 MonricgLuo, Sept. 16, 1825.—Deat Sir—Tt is 
not for me.to estimate the importance of the cir- 
wed cumstances concerning which your letter of the 
M 8th makes inquiry. They prove, even in their mi- 
dou) Buteness, the sacred atiachment of our fellow- citi- 
of | 228 to the event of whieh the paper of July 4th, 
., | 1776, was but the declaration, the genuine effusion 
of the soul of our country at that time. Small 
‘| things may, perhaps, like the relies of Saints, he!p 
to nourish our devotion to this holy bond of our 
Union, and keep it longer alive and warm in our 
affections. This effect may give importance to cir- 
cumstances, however small At the time of writ- 
ing that instrument, I lodged in the house of a Mr. 
Graaf, a new brick house, three stories high, of 
which I rented the second floor, consisting of a 
pater and bedroom, ready furnished, Jn that par- 
or I wrote habitually, and in it wrote this paper 
particularly. So far, I state from written proofs 
(i) IR My possession. The proprietor, Graaf, was a 
i young man, son of a German, and then newly mar- 
“ | ried. I think he was a bricklayer, and that his 
house was on the south side of Market street, pro- 
bably between Seventh and Eighth streets, and if 
not the only hougé 61 that part of .the street, Iam | 
sure there were few. others nearit. Ihave some 
idea thet it was.a cotner house, but no,other recol- 
lections throwjng.any light on the question or worth 
communication. I wil therefore only add assur- 
ance of my great respect and esteem. 
. Tu. JevrEeRson, 


FS 
P , Cost of Public Buildings: 


A correspordent.of, the‘ Union’? has furnished 
that paper. with the following abstract of thé cost 
ofthe, public buildings of a poping ton, As com- 
pared withthe.cost of some of the,public, buildings 
in other.cities : : OB is ces 

The Treasury buildifig, made thoroughly ‘fire- 
proof, and eovering an area of 29. square feet 
in its plan, and with its noble colonnade, 336 feet 
ison th, built,of cut. stone by.,day’s work, cost 
. roWhe General Post;office, a. miarble atructure in 
jothe richest style. of, architceture, and covering 
MAP aqnace fest on its plan, and thoroughly fire- 

roof, cost ( « Y . 
Me The Custom- house, New York,« marble struc- 
ture, thoroughly _fire- proof, and covering on its 
plan 12.000.equare feet, cost. $1,128,846, 

The Girard College, built of marble, fia \ver= 
ing 10,500 equare feet on its plan, beget 3 927,800. 


i of th tent Office, of cut 
lbh nate Rroriea det tos toed, inex 


stone, with its, gr y 
freeman its plan 19 50 Square apis ox- 
clusiye:of portico, and fire-proof, cost $417,000. 

The.cast wing of the same building, piettinpheds 
built.of white marble; thoroughly fire- proof, 
covering; on its; plan 19,250 equare feet, cost 
$510,000, t 


Fhe; Boston Custom House, built ‘of granite,: 
inde ch racpteet: and. covering an area. of 9,806 


its plan. cost $1,101\110,. 
e*phe. Sea te House, area on pian 15,008 
feet, ! . vi reset 
NY, 1, ares of, plan’ 56,000 ‘square 


The Treasury, Patent Office, and General Post- 


Udit ‘8. ail erected by our fellow- 
5 sain ober Min ~and they are constructed in 
the mort substa ial. maoner,—Unton.  . 


Other places have also been named, but the follow- | 


| 
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STF, al 
Tap Prevention” or’ Firus.—The subject 


of preventing large-fires in cities has, for a 

long period, commanded the attention of many 

individuals, and while the suggestions of some 

would, if put-in practice, form a cause of 
saving a vast deal of valuable property, and 

the lives of our citizens, there is no plan that 

could be made so effective as to grant addi- 

tional water privileges to manufacturers and 
owners of large establishments and buildings. 
In these privileges, we mean, that the autho- 
rities should pass a general ordinance allowing 
the owners of all large buildings to place a 
Pipe'through the residence, factory or what- 
ever else if may be, so arranged as to admit of 
an attachment of hose of the same dimensions 
(4 inches) as the fire-plugs in the streets. This 
privilege to be granted with such restrictions, 
asto secure the department against fraud, and 
upon the payment of a tariff, in addition to 
the water rent charged for such building. It 
would have a tendency to organize s private 
fire department, and one decidedly more effec- 
tual than our present volunteer system, or a 
paid one could be rendered. 

Wherever the privilege was granted, the 
proper authorities should exact of the owners 
of property, an obligation to keep a reel of 
hose contiguous to the cock or valve of the 
pipe, on each floor, so that in case of fire, the 
water, at @ moment’s warning, could be di- 
rected immediately to the fire, and to have 
proper watchmen constantly on the premises. 
This method, instead of being one which would 
eause a loss of water, would be an immense 
saving; and in every respect, be an advantage 


to the community. 
The Pittsburg Gazette, of the 5thinst., con- 


tains the:following: 

“Tua Prevention of Fires—How it is DONE 
in Prrrszure.—Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
aro annually swept away by fire, as with a breath, 
in all our large cities. It frequently occurs that a 
firo breaks out in an extensive building, a manu- 
factory, » hotel or a warehouse, and. from the in- 
efficiency of the alarm system, and the fire depart- 
ment, the flames obiain a disastrous headway before 
adrop of water is thrown. In our city, a most 
effective method of protection has been adopted. 
A-gentleman writing from this city to an eastern 
paper, gives the following information: 

“All of our large manufactories are provided 
with a four inch cast iron pipe, from the main pipe 
in the street/ to the upper story of the building, 
with acock or valve of the same capacity as the 
street pluvs, to suit the same size hose used by 
the fire department. They have generally from 20 
to 60 feet of hose in each story, Screwed in their 
places, and runon areol, all ready, at a minute’s 
warping, incase of fire. Some have two mains 
inté their buildings, for different departments. The 
Banner Mills, of Allegheny, have in the second 
atory of their packing department, a four inch 
main, connected with ten one inch pipes running 
40 foet, with holes in, to let the water on in the 
form of a shower, all over the room, which was the 
means of saving it from fire about two months ago. 
The Hagle, Anchor and Penn Cotton Mills, of Al- 
legheny, are supplied with water all through their 
buildings, with hose, &e., all attached, ready for 
nse. Also, the Monongahela House, of this city, 
was saved from fire about five months ago, by hav- 
ing the water in the fifth story, where no engine 
could got at it. Water is about being introduced 
into B..A. Fahnestock’s new warehouse, through a 
privilege granted without charge, and recommend- 
ed by the authorities, as they think they are the 
gainers by each of the manufactories being pre- 
pared to use the water at the proper place, and at 


the commencement of a fire,when it can be checked | 


without any waste of water.” ’ 


This kind of protection is adopted in many 
of the large manufactories of Boston and New 
York, and although some of the very places ix 
which the facilities have been introduced have 
been on fire, yet the loss has proved trifling 
from the fact of one of the valves having been 
opeued and the stream directed to the fire and 
not promiscuously on and about the building. 
Thesystem causes not only a saving of property, 
but an immense saving of water, and where 
thousands of hogsheads are wasted at large fires 


there would not be required a single barrel to 
prevent, perhaps, extensive conflagrations. In 
Chickéring’s piano manufactory in Boston, 
every room is supplied with a hydrant to which 
is attached a three inch hose and pipe, and 
through which water can be thrown in an in- 
stant toevery part of that large building. In 
New York the theatres and large factories are 
supplied in the same manner, and we hope the 
time is not far distant when Philadelphia will 
have similar means: provided for’ protecting 
property from destruction by fire, Will our 
Chief Engineer, Mr. Graff, or some member of 
the Watering Committee move in this work of 
reform? =.) o ‘ows aS [oe 
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LOCAL AFFAIRS. 

The Old Independence Bell —The old bell which 
firgt proclaimed liberty to the United Colonies from 
the State House steeple, and which for years past 
has beén an object of attraction in Independence 


Hall, now occupies a position in the hall im- 
mediately in front of the: portrait of Lafayette 
close by the statue of Washington, on a pedestal 
designed for the purpose by Frederick Graff, Esq. 
The pedesial is octagonal in shape witha doubie 
base. Upon the base are placed, at the cornera, 
eight fasces surmounted by the liberty cap and other 
emblems, and upon the fillets which bind the reeds 
of these fasces, are tastefully arranged the names 
of the Signers of the D-ciaration of Indepen- . 
dence, indicative of the effect of that act in bind- 
ing the Union together. Upon the fasces are 
shields—one containing the coat of arms of the 
United States; a second, the arms of the State of 
Pennsylvania; a third, the arms of the city of 
Philadelphia; and the fourth, the following :— 
‘¢ Phe ringing of this bell first announced to the citi- 
zens who were anxiously waiting the result of the 
deliberations of Congress, (which were at that 
time held with closed doors,) that the Declaration 
of Independence had been decided upon; and then 
it was that the bell proclaimed liberty throughout } 
the Jand toall the inhabitants therco !’? The Ameri- }, 
can flag is gracefully festooned between the fasces, 
and binds them by its ample folds. The carving 
‘war executed by a young man in this city named 
T. Daily. The bell is surmounted by a large gilt 
eagle. The pedestal is painted with white China 
gloss, with the coats of arms, names of signers, 
and inscription on the shields in gilt. 

The subjoined history of the bell may not prove 
uninteresting. The copies of the annexed lefters, 
addressed to Robert Charles, of London, id 1751 
and 1753. by Isaac Norris aud others, on the sub- 
ject, explain themselves, and from whieh it will 
be seen that the inscription on the bell was or- 
dered to be cast twenty five years before the De- 
claration was signed :— 

November, 1751. 


Rerpécted “Friend Robert Charles:—The “As- 
sembly having ordered us (‘he Superintendents 
of the State House) to procure a bell from 
England, to be purchas for their use, we 
take the liberty to apply ourselves to thee to 
get us a good bell of about two thousand pounds | 
weight, the cost of which we presume may amount 
to about one hundred pounds sterling, or perhaps 
with the charges something more, and accordingly 
we have enclosed a first bill of exchange by John 
Porsins & Sonon Messrs. Thomas Fiowerden & 
Co. for £100 sterling. We would have chosen to 
remit @ larger bill at this time, but will take care 
to furnish more as soon as we can be informed how 
much may be wanted. : 

‘We.hope and rely on thy care and assistance in 
this affair, and that thou wilt procure and forward 
it by the first good opportunity, as our workmen 
inform us it will be much less trouble to hang the 
bell before the scaffolds are struck from the build- | 
ing where we intend to place it, which will ngt be 
done till the end of next summer o¢ beginning of 
the fall. Let the bell be cast by the best work- 
men, and examined carefully before it is shipped, 
with the following words, well shaped, in large 
letters around it, viz.: ‘By order of the Assembly 
of the Province of Pennsylvania for the State 
House in the City of Philadelphia, 1752,’? and un- 
derneath ‘Proclaim Liberty through all the land 
to all the inhabitants thereof.’’ Levit. xxv. 10, 

As we have experienced thy readiness to serve 
this Province on sll occasions, we desire it may be 
our excuse for this additional trouble from, Thy 
assured friends, Isaac Norris, Thos. Leech, Ed- 
ward Warner. 


Si - ¥ March 10, 1753. 
Ina previous létter/I gave information that our 


dell was gererally liked and approved of, but. in;:_.. 
few dayebiier my writing I had the mortificatioi/ 
to hear that it was cracked by a atroke of the clap- 
per without any other violence, as it was-hung up 
to try the'sound; though this was not very agree- 
able to us we concluded to send it back by Capt. 
Budden, but he could not take it on board; upon 
which, two ingenious workmen undertook to cast 
it here, and 1 am just informed that they have this 
day opened the mould, and have got a good | | 
which, I confess, pleases me much that we should | 
. firat venture upon and succeed inthe greatest bell 
cast, for aught I know, in English America. Toe 
mould was finished in & very masterly man- 
ner, and the letters, 1am told, are better than in 
the old.one. When we broke up the metal, our 
judges here generally agreed it was too high and 
brittle, and cast several little bells of it to try the 
sound. and fixed upon & mixture of an ounce and & 
half of copper to one foes of a old bell, and in 
i i now’ have it. 
this proportion we April 14, 1753. 


A native of the Isle of Malta, and a son of Chas. 
Stow, were the persons who undertook to cast our 
bell. They made the mou!d in & masterly manner, 
and run the metal well, but upon trial, itseems they 
have added too much copper in the present bell, 
which is row hung up inits piaze. But they were 
ao teazed with the witticisms of the town, that 
they had a new mould.in great forwardness before 
Meanard’s arrival, and will very soon be ready to 
make asecond eseay. If this should fail, we will 
embrace Lister’s offer and send the unfortunate 
bell again to him by the first opportunity. 


se nemen | 


In the Pennsylvania Packet of Ju 
following notice appeared. ¢ Last iwock sine 
ar fixed in the State House steeple, the new great 
» cast here by Pass & Stow, weighing 2080 
pounds, with this motto:— Prociaim iberty 
through all the land to all the inhabitanta thereof,’ »? 
From the above it will be perceived that’ the bell 
now in the Hall, is the one which announced the 
adoption of the Declatation of Independence, and 
the firat bell of any magnitude cast on this conti« 
nent. It was cast by Pass & Stow, whose names 
re on it, and is composed, in part, of the origi- 
nal bell ordered by Mr. Norris _In1777 this bell 
with those of Christ Church and others, were re- 
moved from the city and buried in the Delaware 
lati be param ceraaton, a order to prevent their 
y the British a: 
riod, occupied the city. =f a ne 
Visit of Virginia Militar -—Fhi i 
Light Infantry Blues, of Richmond " ven | 
command of Capt. J. Patton, will visit this city 
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‘valve, & section or two of hose could be pl 
8 reel, in @ position where necessity might tne 
1t into service in a very brief space of time. 


being prepared to use the water at th 
Place, and at the commencement of a fike, hen 
can be checked without any waste of water.’? 


Preventi rp fl fe a a ’ 
‘ton of Conflagrations.—The extensive 
i Gonflagrations which pave swept away millions of 
“Gollars’ worth of. property in tnia city during the 
past few years, have givenrise to different sugges- 
Hons ‘as to the best means of preventing similar oc- 
aiyrences. There are frequentinstances.in which 
' res oceur through Sccidenta as.well as from carc- 
eseness and.-incendidrism, where the mischief 
might be checked at an early stage of the fire. 

At Barnum’s Museum in, 1856, at Sixth and 
Pheanut streets ‘in 1852, or moxse recently at 
inth and Ghesnut streets, Eighth and Cherry 

treets, and Fifth and Chesnut: streets, if pro- 
per remedies had been applied, & great waving 
of propert might have resulted. In this city 
therehave been for years several material draw 
backs to everything tending towatds w preventive 


Sgonst serious fires. Whe fire department bein 

Geficient in itself, the tardiness Sf ‘cohmoniéntine 
alarms, and other evils which might be enumerated 
the public have suffered from Bui must needs con’ 
tinue to suffer until a thorough change is made in 
the department and the fire alarm, or some other 
signal syatem put in successful operation. But 
apart from all these considerations there should be 
in all large buildings, manufacturing establish 

ments, factories, &c., some better arrangement for 
putting out fires tian there is provided in any of 
the buildirgs to which we refer in the city ” If, 
for example, large sized pipes were introduced 
throughout an establishment; with a cock on each 
floor or ineach 1oom, of the same dimensions as 
the screw on the fire-pluga, hose might be attached 
and inan instant almost fires could be checked, 
which, urder other circumstances, might prove 
quite ag disastrous as the fires at the points desig- 
nated. To grant such a privilege, would, doubt 

lest, create jealousies and prejudices, on account, 
88 some would of course surmise, of a desire to 
elandestinely procure @ greater supply of water 
than the permit for a particular building calls for. 
This motive might an incentive to some to 
fraudulently get a supply of water ata very nomi- |, 
nal rent, but the instances are rare, and with pro- 

Per restrictions a single infraction of the laws and 


ordinances could easily be discovered, the offender |°! 


punished and his water privileges (obtained solely 
for hbo dtr his property from ruin) destroyed. 
Fhis method of protection is'made effective in 
many of the large manufactories of Boston; New 
York and Pittsburg, and although some of the very 
laces in which the facilities have been introduced 
ave been on fire, yet the loss has. proved trifling 
from the fact of one of the plugs having been 
opened and the atresm directed to. the fire and not 
promiscuously on and about the building. It is 
not only a saving of property but an immense sav 
ing of water, and where thousands. of hogsheads 
are wasted at large fires there would not. be re- 
quired a single barrel.. In Chickering’s piano 
manufactory ‘in. Boston, every room is su plied 
witha hydrant, to whieh: is attached a3 inch hose 
and pipe, and through which water can be thrown 
in an instant to every part of that large building, 


In.New York the theatres and large factories are |, . 


supplied in the same manner, and the follow. ° 
bmeabigel s ok dated, Bitte, Feb. his 656, 
much regard i 
of large buildings : eg! Ky lets there for the safety 
“All of our large nufactories are provided 
With a4-inch cast-iron pipe, from the main pipe 
in the street to the upper story of the building 
With a cock or valve of the same capacity aa the 
street plugs, to suit the same size hose used by the 
fire department. _ They have generally from 20 to 
50 feet of hose in each story, screwed in their 
places, and run on a reel, all ready, ata minute’s 
warning, in case of fire. Some have 2 mains into 
their buildings, for different departments. ‘Fhe 
Banner Mill, of Allegheny, have in the second 
story of their packin department, a 4-inch main 
connected with ten I inch pipes running 40 feet, 
with holes in, to let the water on in the form of a 
shower, all over the room, which was the means 
of saving it from fire about two months ago. The 
Eagle, Anchor and Penn Cotton Mills, of Alle- 


New Stove —Tha new buildine Aarnar af FKifth 
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Christ Church Bells--A Centennial Peal.||| 
The present time forms an'interesting erain the hip- 
tory of the:celebrated Obime of Bells which o¢cupies thie 
steeple of Christ Church. The bells were placed in the 
position they now fill im the latter part of 1754, and on 
the 31st of Decembet, of that year, they were first rung 
to herald the approach of the new year. To-morrow will 
be exactly a century since this interesting event—end we 
learn that the ringers intend celebrating the centennial 
anniversary by a grand peal. Since the bells were first 
heard, they have announced the approach of each suc- 
cessive year. Generation after generation has heard their 
sounds, and men have grown up from childhood toage, 
and finally passed away, while the Old Bells still an- 
nounce the birth of each year. Since the chime was first 


| put in the belfry of the Church, the elty has grown up 


around it and from a comparative village it has expanded 
toa great metropolis. Buta smell portion of the in- 
habitants of its widely extended area can now hear the 
ringing of the bells that wore once within earshot of every 
townsman. A century has wrought great changes in 
Philadelphia and in its citizens, and the occurrence of 
such eras as that in the history of the Old Bells is apt to 
excite reflection— Ss 2z- t 

‘© A hundred years ! a hundred years ! 

What towerlug hopes and faltering fears, 

What human power and human pride, 

Have sunk beneath thelr whelming tide !”” 

But the old bells still chime on and if they have but 
made their hearers think, their mission has not beem in 
vain. 

We have been placed in possession of a variety of faats 
relative to these celebrated bells and their history ; they 
will be read with pec uliar interestatthis time. ~ 


The original Church structure was erected in the yeat 
1695. It was enlarged in 1727; but it is not probable 
that much of the primitive building was left at that 
time. Dr. John Kearsley was the architect of Christ 
Church, and also of the State House. About the year 
1752 4 project was set on foot for erecting a ‘‘a ring of 
bells.’”’ A lottery was started at the time for the purpose 
of assisting in procuring the necessary funds. It was 
ealled ‘‘ Tho Philadelphia Steeple Lottery.” Benjamin 
Franklin and other prominent citizens were active in the 


' effort to raise money for tle work. This plan of over- 


coming a financial difficulty would be considered of more 
than questionable propriety at the present day ; but in 
1753 it was deemed perfectly proper. The steeple was 


| §nished in November, 1754, at a cost of £2100. It was 


long one of the most famous structures in the city, 
and it has by no means sunk into insignificance, not- 
withstanding the magnificent specimens of architecture 
which have been reared in Philadelphia in more modern | 
times. 

The bells arrived in Philadelphia, Nevember 13th, 
1754, in the ship ‘‘New Myrtilla,”’ Capt. Budden. They 


| were always rung afterward on the arrival of Capt. B. in 
| port. They were first rung Tecember 31st, 1754, aud as 


we have already said, to-morrow night will be just one 
hundred years since they first pealed forth their joyous 
notes. : 
«¢So have they rung a hundred years, 
And on the ears that heard them first 
The chiming of the starry spheres 
With their enrapturing tones have burst.” 
The following, which is taken from an old Philadel- 
phia newspaper, appears to be confirmed, so far as any 
mention is made of the bells, by the records of the 
vestry: a 
<«The chime of bells now belonging to Christ Church 


in this city, was brought from England without charge 
for freight. Being the first peal of bells that had reached | 


this country* they attracted great attention, and when i 
put into the steeple. were rung for some time for the 
gratification of the natives. In order to afford the coun~ 
try people an opportunity of hearing these wonderful 
sounds, it was agreed to have the bells chimed on the 
evenings preceeding market days (Tuesdays and Fri- 
days), and crowds of the ‘country folk’ would repair to 
the church in order to witness the operation of ringing; 
a curiosity which the ringers took care to turn to their 
own advantage, by claiming a fee. We have been told 
by an old and highly respectable citizen, that Capt. 
Budden become so important a personage, that the bells 
were universally rung, whenever his vescel arrived in 


port.” } 
It is said that when the ringing of the bells was more , 


of a novelty than at present, the inhabitants of German- 
town frequently came in half way to the city to hear the 
imerry pealg. 

The present ringer, Capt. Richard Dodd, bas been a 
ringer there for 40 years. 

Since the bells have been put up, there have been 
three men killed in ringing them. 

The bells were sunk in the Delaware, at Trenton, at 
the time of the Revolution, to keep the British from get- 
ting possession of them. It was feared that if they fell 
into their hands they would be converted into cannon. 
When Independence was declared, the bells at Christ 
Church sounded the glad tidings and *‘ proclaimed Li- 
Lerty to all the land to all the inhabitants theryof.’’ 

The entire weight of the bells is between1l anw 12,000 
pounds. They coat £560 sterling. A few yearv since 
the largest of the set was broken, and it was necessary 
to send it to London to be recast. Upom this bell \s the 
following inscription: 


‘*Qbrist Church, Philadelphia. This bell and the rest 
of the peal were cast by Lester and Pack, of the White 


Chapel Bell Foundry, London, 1754. Recast at the sam 
Youndry, by Thomas Mears, 1835.” ~ 
The inscription On thé Tenor Pell is as follows: 
*¢Christ Church, Phil , 1764. Thomas Lester 
and Thomas Pack made.usall,’? 


On the others is simply— 
Thomas Lester and Thomas Pack, fecit, 1754.’’ 
The following is copied from the Christian Journal :— 


who put them up (the te 

in making them fe London, he 1 ory prnttye Fo 

uuent he felt for the pty etkivor se, ds ’ 5 

{luested that, at his death, they shoul re auniment 
FE eres Was accordingly done, not 

’ ey in that of his Wiffe.’’ 

’ 'e of the weights of 

with their diameter ac ‘deen: 
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a ; 
Trial of Engines.—Yesterday afternoon, Arch 
street, betweem Ninth and-Bleventh, was crowded 
{ with spectators of the tria® of the power between. 
_the steam fire engi Let America,’? and se-  ~ 
‘eral of the hand ¢ - udirg the first class ! 
engines, Diligent, Assistanee,and the Weccacoe, | 
°A second class engine-~ The steam engine got “into 
service meight minutes.after. the lighting of the 
fire in the furnace,:andsfon fifty séven minutés 
continuous streams ‘of’ water were thrown down 
Tenth ttreet, out of one, two, three and four pipes. 
The greatest distance, by a single. stream, was 172 
feet: The stream was twice turned upon the 
steeple of the Arch street church, and the water | 
reacheda distance of 120 feet. So great was the ° 
quantity thrown above «the roof, that the projee-  { 
tions on the steeple and the eaves of the church | 
(rolled it off in deluges. \ 
After theengine had been fully tested with one, ! 
H 
( 
t 


two, three and four streams, to the entire satisfac- 

tion of the Committee, and a great majority of the 

epectators, the steam-was let off and the ‘‘ grate. 
ekwirt”? wae taken from the ground; leaving behind © _ 
it the opinion, that fia ++ long pull, a steady. 

| pull, anda pull altogether,’ it exééeded any fire. | 
engine ever. introduced to the public... Expec- 
tation’ was how On tiptoe to witness a trial of the’. 
power of the Diligent, the Assistance and the 

Weccacoe, and fromthe remarks’ of a number 

Bround, we prisumed their hearts beat high in the 

expectation of, seeing the ‘puffer,’ as some | 

termed it, distanced altogether; © § 10 1 

The firemen belonging to the Assistance com- 
menced to'get their machine in order, and a stream 
of water was sent @ short distance down Fenth 
gtreet, but we had scarcely caught a glimpte of the 
glittering spray before the flow of water veased. ; 

After waiting some fifteen minutes for another ef- | 
' fort, we were informed that an air chamber had | 

bursted, and the Assistance would be withdrawn. 

This was one of the accidents which eouldnot be | 

foreseen and be provided against. Had it occurred 

to the steam engine, however, everybody would 

have jeered. and pronounced the ‘‘ grate skwirt”’ 
ran unmitigated humbug. The circumstance only 
“proves how necessary it is to diseriminate between | 
a fact which affects, and one that does not, @ prin- 
ciple, before condemning the principle entirely. 
Nobudy would have concluded that the hand en- 
gine was a humbug because it burst its air chamber, 
yet such an accident to the steam fire engine would 
have ruined its reputation forever. 

Alleyes were now turned to the old Diligent, 
for there it was asserted no failure could ensue. | 
The Diligent was fully manned, a fine stream of 
water shot with lightning speed from her pipe. 
The men worked with incredible spirit and 
strength, and after two efforts, succeeded in attain- 
ing & height cf 133 feet. ‘This drew loud acclama- 
‘tions from the crowd. But the effort was evanes- 
cent, scarcely beheld before it was {lost towight; | 
bone and sinew could not stand the test of long | 
continued effort against iron and. steam, and so 
thought. many who went upon the ground preju- 
| diced against steam engines, but who came away 
fully convinced of its power and effiicacy. 

The disténceés of the horizontal streams, &s mea- 
sured by the committee appointed by the different , 
Yarties—Charles A. Rubicam, H. H. Kelley and | 
T.E. Baxter—were as follows, from a one-inch | 


nozzle :— a 
Steam engine, S52 . ae = 


172 feet. | 
Diligent engine, - a el 155“ 
Difference, —- - 7 & 


The perpendicular height reached, from a one- 
inch rozzle, was as follows : 


Diligent engine, - - - 133 feet. 
Steam engine, - - - 120 * 
Difference, - fi - 13 «O« | 


The rozzie of the steam engine branch pipe was | 
elevated 7 feet from the ground, and the nozzle of 
the Dilgent gallery pipe 17 feet 8 inehes—making | 
@ difference in elevation of 10 feet 8 inches, and the 
actual distance attained by the Dikigent above the | 
steam engine 2 feet 4 inches. 

The Weceacoe, a second-class engine, threw a | 
stream 110 feet high. 

The steam engine showed steam in 3 minutes 
afier the torch was applied to the fuel in the fire 
chamber, and in 6 minutes the register exhibited 5 
| pounds; in 8 minutes, 10 pounds; in 10, 60 pounds; 

in 15 minutes, £0 pounds; and in 22 minutes 116 
pounds—the greatest quantity raised during. the 
afternoon—and less by 15 pounds than was raised at 
oe ai on Tuesday, in the Moyamensing Prison 
yard. 

All doubt of the utility of steam in subduing fire 
must.yield, on seeing the different results.aceom- 
plished by the two different kinds of engines, 
both useful in their way, but theic ways entirely 
different. "The steam engine works steadily and 
untiringly, and throws out a deluge of “water, 
without any visible abatement ofits foree. A fire 
once gained upon is soon entirely extinguished, for 
there is no chance of its gaining afresh impetus, 
while the same ‘steady forte which broke its power 
is still cirected against it: Every effort of the 
stcam-engine is a continmous advantage over the 
fire, which must result in its sure extinguishment. 
But hew is it with the hand-engine? The labor is 


80 severe, that an engine fully mannea cane 
not-work for more than ten minutes at a time 
without stopping, which stoppages, by allowing 
the fire to recover its hold, gives the engine the 
work to-do over again. How frequently do we 
see the fire apparently subdued, and, on the stop- 


ping of the working cf the engine from the physical 


‘renewed fores, and spread in spite of every effort | 


the hand engines, what 
way. of. ipnacetea gt acd 
ute ae locomotive, 
splendid engines nuw-on.the rai i 
ference between the first ee Gi cen? 
ney Bitters which ctoss the Atlantic, iaey: gug- 
gett he ‘mind of. the ‘sensible reader What will 
ne © improyement-upon the steam fire engine 
er its general adoptionand use, Philadelphia 


world, have not y i i 
‘fire engine. : es at hands Upon & steam 
Sadlin ~ - > uv F 


7 THE WEATHER, &o. 


Comparative review of the first six months of 
the years 1853 and 1854 respectively :— 
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First Mo. (Jan.) | 18: | 6) 1) 7] 9] 4/20/n 

“ “ 1853 | 3] 0) 83] 6{13] 22/9 

Second, (Feb,) 1854 | 4 21.8] 8) $|a7} au 

Third, (March) | 1864] 8} 2} 101 2 ap H 

“ or 1853-| 9 | 19 5] 5; 20111 

Fourth, (April) #884 30 2 2 4] 4/20/10 
; ‘ 2] 6/1 

Fifth, (May) 1854 (13] 3/16] 0] 4/90 |4t 

. . 1853 | 14; 2/16] of} 3/19/42 

Sixth, (June) 1854 | 9] 1/10] of] 8] 18} 72 

“ “ 1863 | 8| 0] 8] 0! 9/17] 48 


SU ne eee a A A A A nd 
Total number of Rainy days, for 1854. 1853 


the first six months of the year, - 61 60 
Do. Cloudy (ingluding stormy) days do. 117. 117 
Do. Clear days’. - - do. 65 + 66 

The uniformity.in the above general totals, as 
well as in those of the respective monthly accounts, 
is remarkable and well worthy of notice, 


Temperature, Rain and Mortality, 
_ 
: | Temperature. 


ri 
Average ; 23 |p» 
MONTHS, | jat 9,12 &|Mean of|Rain| 24 tah | 
|__| o’clock. Extr’mes|(In )} A! York: | 
First Mo., (Jan.)|1854; $8.40 | 8235 | 298! 760| 1043 
e858) 34°60 ais | Taal roe) Me 
Second, (Feb.)}1854 36,50 | 34:54 | 4/20] 848 2008 
M ee pe 853 39.30 | 87.385 | 4.44] 774 
| Third, (March,)/1854) 45.— 43— | 1,61) 771; 1930 
set is 1853; 47.60 43,06 2.46) 730 
' Fourth, (April,)|1854} 54.50 51.25 | 7.75) 985) 2309 
ts $e 1853} 55.60 52.64 | 3.83) 967 
Fifth, (Stay, 1854) een be vt | bys 697; 1588 
| i hs LT). 597 
Sixth, (Jume,)/1854; 75.95 71.86 | 2,89)*758 
we Se wea 78.00 | 4377 | TOL oe ee 
Totai Rain for the first six months of 1854...25.21 
* rt * ry 1858.;.18 84 inches, 
Increase, more than 33 per cent,....,....6.37 
*Nore.—To make @ fair contrast with New 


| York, about 230 deaths should be added to this 
month’s statement for Philadelphia, being the pro- 
portion of deaths occurring there during the week 
|-ending on the First-day of 7th month; the compari- 
| Son with the corresponding month of last year for 
Philadelphia, is, however, correct. 
ais i tn at 9, 12 and 3) 
o’clook, for the first six months 5 
tt 5 ths of > 52,47 deg. 
Average temperature at 9, 12 and 3 
o’clock, for the first six months of ) 54.05 deg. 
1853, : | 
Average of mean of extremes, for 
same period of 1854, 
Average of mean of extremes, for} -. - 
same period of 1853, j 50.55 dog. 
The “hot June” of last year exceeded that of the 
present, at the 9, 12 and 3 o’clock average, 2.65 deg., | 
and the mean of extremes, only 1.91 deg. ! 
? ' 
\ 


49.65 deg. 


Total number of deaths in Philadelphia t 
* ant six months of 1854, pee ine 4804 

| Total number of deaths in Philadelphi 
same period in 1853, oe } 4607 | 
297 | 
976 | 


Increase, only 


Total number of deaths for same period, i 
New York, 1854, peering Fee 


Total number of deaths for same period, i 
New York, 1853,. e-period, in } 10,186 | 
‘Increase, 1790 


We have the authority of the New York Tribune 
for the statement, that in proportion ‘to the in- 
; : ye 


| 
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-The Composition of our Hyd: ant Water. 
The following report was presented tor tha 
Directors,of the Water Co. on, Wednesday: ~ 
Poe } State LABora Tory; * 
Sok Ch. ciidMmmpnow, Debi 90 1865, 
Mz, SoermanseMyDeur Sir ?—After many 
unavoidable-délays' and’ interruptions, I have 


| at last been able to comiplete the water analyses. 


‘with Which I was charged by you some weeks 
#goP Ung beg leave in the following brief report 
to lay Before you the results, 

The water,of the Delaware which was. sub- 
mitted to analysis, was collected from theriver 
on the 11th day of September last, at a spot 
opposite the pump house of the Water Works, 
and immediately over ‘the ‘grating through 


| which the water is drawn to supply the‘reser- 


voir. A specimen was also obtained upon the 
same day, of the water in the reservoir, for the 
purpose of comparing the proportion of foreign 
ingredients in the reservoir water, with that in 
the river water. The spring water analysed 
was obtained some days later, from one of: the 
tanks from which the city was formerly sup- 
plied, in the rear of the residence of Mr. 
Closson. : 

The proportion of solid matter found in the 


‘| several waters was as follows: 


Grains. 
In one gallon of Delaware water, 3.5346 
In one gallon of the reservoir water, 8.8555 


In one gallon of the spring water, 3.6077 
For convenience of comparison, I will here 
quote the results of Professor B. Silliman, Jr., 


| obtained some years ago with the Croton and 


Schuylkill waters: * 
» Solid matter found by Prof. Silliman: 

[ ! Grains. 
In one gallon of Croton water, 10.93 
In one gallon of Schuylkill water, ' 5.50 


The most remarkable thing about these .re- 
sults is that notwithstanding the quantity of 
sand, mud, and other sediment which is. ‘gus- 
pended in the river water, so much as. to. in- 
jure the pumps, and which must be in »gredt 
measure, deposited and: separated from'the 
water in the reservoir, the latter, nevertheless, 
actually contains.more solid matter than the 
river water itself. This can only be accounted 
for by ‘the favorable conditions presented in 
the reservoir foa the growth of minute animals 
and plants, whose remains add of course tothe 
weight of the solid residue obtained on evapo- 
ration. My pupil, Mr. Howland Bill, has, at 


‘| my request submitted the water in the: reser- 


voir, and the deposit formed at the bottom, to a 
microscopic examination, and reports to ‘me 
that he finds in the water several varieties of 


| animalcules and lichens or minute plants, ‘and 


that the sediment especially is almost wholly 
composed of forests of minute plants through 
which roam herds of such animals as Volvox 


| globator, or ‘“‘globejelly,” Vibrio anser, or ‘goose 
| animalcule,” and several species of Bacillaria 


and. Navicula. On the surface of the water he 
found a slight green scum, which when magni- 
fied resolved itself into collections of the Cer- 
caria mutabdilis, an animal production charac- 
teristic of stagnant water. Numerous large 
green water weeds may also be seen floating in 
the reservoir. > 
Recurring to the results given above, it may 


also be remarked that the river water is really 


somewhat less charged with foreign ihgredients 
than that of the springs, although the latter is 
is so much more pleasant to persons possessing 
delicate organs of taste.. This probably arises 


| from the fact that the principal mineral ingre- 


dient in spring water, as shown by the analy- 
sis, is chloride of sodium or common galt, while 
the river water is principally contaminated 


‘with carbonates of lime, magnesia, potash, 


etc., which give water a bitter taste. 

The analyses will be found below in a com- 
plete form and arranged so as to admit of @ 
comparison between the composition of the 
river and the springs. 


RIVER. SPRINGS. 
Grains in one gallon 
of 58,372 grains. 


Whole solid matter found, 8.534581 3.607750 
Carbonate of lime, 1.300000 
Carbonate of magnesia, 889272 
Carbonate of potash, 172471 
Chloride of sodium, -106834 1.021225 
Chloride of potassium, -012190 
Sulphate of lime, -185847 = .009233 
Phosphate of lime, -142338 144659 
Silica, 497587 = .755894 
Sesquioxide of iron, with trace 
of alumina, .027453 = 126778 
In combination ( Lime, 277662 
with the silt. | Magnesia, —— _  .355620 
ca and organ- } Potash, -493059 
ie matter (Soda, "173518 
Oxide of manganese, trace. 
Carbonic<acidy sv ye trace. 
Organic’ inatter containing am- ‘ 
moniay: | o> 634852 558342 
Specific gravity; © os 01200071 99972 


1.00064. 


The specific gravity of ‘the:Resetvoir water was _ 


Ge comparison o--nis analysis of the waters 
of the Delaware .with other analyses of river 
waters, the fdetis rendered apparent that few 
rivers exist whose waters are’so free from im- 
purity, 'wll:vaases of ‘complaint which ‘have 
arisen dre dé 't6"the improper mode of storing 
the water Tor ug,” Open reservoirs, in which 
the water fy Ré ‘Wfanding for several, days to 
stagnate in the, heat of Ihe sun, are perfect hot- 
beds for the growth of, animal and vegetable 
life.» Finding. every.; necessary requisite to 
their germination, light, heat, and an unlimit- 
ed supply of fertilising mineral substances, 
phosphates, sulphates, carbonates and silicates 
of lime, potash, ammonia, etc., infinite’ num- 
bers of minute seeds spring forth into growing 
plants, which in their turn furnish nourish- 
ment to innumerable swarms of living animals 
engendered from their embryos pre-existent in 
the water. The breeding of these microscopic 
creatures, under favorable circumstances, is 80 
rapid that in a very few hours the water will 
become alive with them. It was to one of these 
animals, a species of Cyclops, thatthe so called 
‘ishy” taste and smell of the reservoir water 
which has at two or three periods’ been found 
so annoying, was due. : 
"I have here a simple plan to suggest, which 
has occurred to me in considering. this mat- 
ter, and which, if adopted, would undoubtedly 
prevent all difficulty in allfuture.time. It is 
to floor over the reservoir. Keep, the water 
stored in the dark. Deprive the organic 
germs of the light and heat of the sun, which 
constitute their means of life, and they will 
cease to germinate. The water being kept 
in a cool, dark place, will always be cool and 
pleasant, Tam Sir, very respectfully 

a HENRY _WURTZ.. 
1 PST iy. K (State Onemist, etc. 
ORT EH TOU sail 00056 
*Silliman’s Journal,LJ, 2,221. 


| Philadelphia, Friday, January 5, 1856, 


; New Yor ity. Gas Works. 
Having recently published. a description of the 


Philedelphia Gas Works; the following account of » 
the Gas Works of New York will doubtless be rend 


with interest: 


How tux Citys Liawren s- The 5 londid n 
works of the Manhatran Gas Gonpany-are now Ge 


the point of eompletion, at the foot of Fourteenth: 


street, E. R., aud which are thus increased to e 


scale of magnitude commensurate with the grow- 


ing wants of the city. An opportunity is thus af 
forded for presenting some facts of interest re- 


a 


specting the manner in which the city is illami- - 


nated artificially at night. These works will cos 
over $1,000,000, and-are the largest in the rly ee 
Philadelphia, too, _has. recently completed very 
costly works, which would compare favorably, 
and are chiefly noticeable on account of the enor- 
mous £ize of ifs gasometer, now building, which 
will be Capable of holding 2,060,000 cubic feet of 
gas, 0: as much ag the whole s1x used by the Man- 
Be tan Company. 
fwo large companies are engaged in su i 

gae for New York city, viz., the ‘Maubareeor ae 
pany; Which hes a capital of $2,000 000, and the 
New York Company, with $1,600,000 capital. The 
former lights all that 
Graud sireet, the latter all below. The totat 


humed by the whole number during the long nights 


( The increase of 
their number averages about one thousand yearly— 


nearly all on the new streets and avenues. Of the 

whole amount of gas made about twenty per cent. 

is unaccounted for, owing to losses by leakage and 
surieptitious burning, it beiug a common practice 

Tor parties to help themselves, by tapping the pipes 

unknown to the Companies. ‘Two cases of this de- 

scription of fraud aré now before the courts. 

An cnormous quantity of coal tsrequired for the 
manufacture of gas. It is nearly all brought from 
England. One of these companies uses abome 
60,000 tons axnualiy. ‘fhe Manhattan Company haa 
\t present in the yards not less than 40,000 tons of 

cal, valued at $500,0t0. There are 12,000 tons in 

‘ingle pile.. This Company kas one hundred and 

venty miles of pipe underground, of which four- 

2 miles were laid during the year just closed. 
‘he gas coals are the most expensive brought to 
~et. Of these, the Cannel is the moat value - 
ple, and next in order the Newcastle and the Pitte- 
burg. ‘The New York Companies usually import 
all their coals, but during the past year they have 
béen compelled to use the domestic coal to & consi- 
derable extent, asa temporary substitute, because of 
the high price,of the foreign article, which was in- 
creased by the strikes for wages at the mines, and 
by the enormous freights. In the early part of the 
present year, some of the English mines were 
closed entirely, and Cannel, which usually soll 
for 88 or #9 per ton, was sold for from $14 to $18 
er ton. Newcastle advanced from $6 50 and $7 

J2and $13 E 

Ole consumption of gis has increased in @ rapid 

tatio, more being manufactured now in one week 

than was required during twelve months, eight or 
| ten years ago. 

" The following is descriptive of the new works of 
the Fourteenth Street Station of the Manhattan 
Company: : 

These, immetse gis works, now boing built, 
cover 122 lots of ground, recently recovered from 
the river. They are located on the east side of the 
city; near the river, .and have a front on Fourteenth 


street of 1,681 feet And on Fifteenth street of 1,588 


feet. Ob the block between avenues Band C, are 
plaeed the gasholders meters, and purifyers. On 
the bloek between svenues © and D are the retort 
houses; coal houses, workshops, condensers, wash- 
ers, engine, office; coke stores, &c. The sp 


_ tween avenues D and the river is‘reseeved for coal, 


Lhe gasholders, of which there sre to be sik, 
will each contain 350,060 feet of gas—equal to & 
total storage room of 2,100,003 cubic feet. They 
are “ telescopic,’’ 95 fret in diameter and 62 feet 
high, built of thick sheet iron plates, with strong 
internal frames of barand angle iron. They ate 
placed -in brick tanks, sunk inthe earth. These 
tanks are filled with water, to prevent the crear, 
of the “gas from the holder, and to allow the lattec’ 
to rise’and fall, according to the quantity of gai 
contained in it. On,thé tanke and around the gas- 
holders: are strong/cast.iron frames, composed ef 
columns ‘ard girders which guide the gasholdors, 
keeping them ina perpendicular position ag they 
tise above the level Of the water in the tank. When 
the gasholders have attained thoir highest eleva- 
tion; the lower edges =} still immersed in ‘the 


water. - 
The pipes which cOfivey the gas to and from the 

gas-holters, pass under ground, benéath the bottom, 

of the tenks and rising within, open ahors <i 


| holder rites ag the gaa enters, precise! on the game 


The “purifying house’ is 123 feet long by 67 
On each end of this hovse is a “lime 
7 These bitildings oceu- 
py the entire front on the west gide of avenue Gg, 
tom 141i to 1$th streets. here will be eight bu- 
rifieis, each 25 feet square; four are completed and 
at work, Each purifier contains Seven rows, or 
shelv: s of perforated sheet iron plates, which @ 

covered With li t Di 

ime. The gas enters at the bottom 

and passes upward through the lime, and makes it 
exit through th d ened 
ough the top. Nine cart-loads, or 280 bush- 

els of lime are required to° charge one purifier, 

The lite deprives the gas of its carbonic acid and 

sulphuretted hydrogen.» Above the parifiers, and 

extending the entire length of the house, are two 
lines of rai'road, from. whieh the: purifier-covers 
are suspended, and by means of which they can be 
removed, when it is necessary to open the purifiere 
to change the lime. The latter is soon changed te 
Hf ce yellow color, from the sulphuric accumula- 
_ The “ meter house?? is in the rear of the purity- 
ing house, and contains two ecormous meters, each 
fifteen feet in diameter, calculated to register 
3,060,000 cubic feet of gas in 24 hours. 
The purifying, lime and meter houses have iron- 
framed roofe, covered with slate, and are fireproof. 
1 .On the east side of avenue C are the office, ens 
| gine and boiler, houses, machine shop and carpen= 
ter’s and blacksmith’s ehops. On the top of the 
engine and boiler-houses is a cast iron tank, 40 feet 
square and 5 fect thick, and sup lied with water 
from a well placed in the rear of. the meter- house. 
The water is pumped up by a Worthington steam 
pump. A 30 horse power engine drives the ma- 
Chinery need for drilling and cutting pipes, works 
the gas pumps or ‘“exhausters,”’ and blowa théfices 
at the forges. 

Ou the south side of the engine house, are two 
cast-iron cylinders, each 10 feetin diameter and 25 
feet high. These are the “scrubbers” or washers, 
andare filled with coke. The gas enters at the 
battom and passes upward through the coke, which 
is kept wet by several streams of water from the 
tank. These vessels are intended to arrest an: 
coal, vr or ammonia, which may have Pp 
through the condenser. 

The ‘‘condenser”? is aseries of cast-iron pipes, 
20 inches in internal diameter and 20 feet high, 
eres: on a cast-iron base or box, about 4, fee 
high. It is 120 fee+.in length, and contains three 
rows Of pipes, placed side by side. Within the 20°: 
inch pipes are other pipes, 6 inches in diameter, 
openateach end, and through which the atmos- 
pheric air passes. There are over three quarters 
of @ mile of 20 inch pipes and over a mile of 6 inch © 

ipe in this mammoth condenser. The condenser 
ig one of the most conspicuous objects presented to 
the eye when approaching the works, ané the long : 
series of huge block pipes, highly elevated, is sug- 
gestive of an exormous church organ, such as aight 
originate the ‘ oceau’s eternal diapason.? »* 

Before entering the condenser, the gas passes 
through the ‘jet washers.’? These are cast4irom 
boxes, each 8 feet high and 3 feet square. There 
are 18 of these boxes, containing two jcts each. 
The jets being placed near the bottom of the boxéa, 
the water is thrown up against the roof, and falli 
back, fills the boxes with spray. The gas ag 
issues from the retort is hot and heavily charged’ 
with vapors of coal, tar, ammonia, &c., which are’ 
here attested in part by the jets above described. 

The retort, house is 215 feet long ‘and 186 feet 
wide. The walls are of brick, the floor of stone, 
and the roof of iron covered with slate. Of the 
900 retorts enclosed, 150 are already at work. Gas 
was first made here on ¢he 8th ult. 

The other works of this Company are on the 
Worth River side, betweén Seventeenth and Bight- 
eenth streets. They contain 660 retorts; and 'pro~ 
duce, at this season of the year, about 1,800,000 
cubic feet of gasa day. The Company pays $6000 
weekly for the wages of laborers 

.The process of manufacture may be described as 
follows:—The coal being carefu iy weighed, is 
thrown into the ‘retorts’? and levelled witha rake. 
The retorts are of cast iron, 8 feet long and 20 
inches wide, of an arched shape, and are placed 
horizontally. Five of these retorts are set im 
brickwork; so as to be heated by ons fire. Each 
retort has @ mouth piece, which projects from the 
front of the brick work, and from which there rises 
6n upright pipe about 12 feet in length and 5 inches 
in diameter, suplored to carry the products of dis- 
tillation into, the “hydraulic main.” Hach retort 
hase lid, which is kept in its place by holdfast 
screws, rendered air-tight by clay luting. The 
hydraulic mains are long horizontal pipes, of a ca- 
pacity sufficient to convey away the prodacts from 
75 retorts, or one range each. The pipes from the 
retor‘s dip into the main, so as to be sealed. by the 
fluid which fills the lower half of the main, and 
which is allowed to run off at that level. This 
fluid is of avery complicated nature, but tar and 
awmoniacsl liquor are the most valuable pirts. The 
first, 1s used fora paint, and for the production of 
naptha and varnish,—the latter is converted into 
eal-ammoniac, sulphate. of ammonia, and into 
nee salts for the ladies. From the hydraulic 
main, the gas passes to the ‘washers,’ and ‘‘cen- 
densers,’’? where the ammonia and tar are entirely 
removed. It then passes through the ‘purifiers,?* 
where it is deprived of the carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen. The gas being now tho— 
roughly purified; is measured and stored ready 
for use. 

It takes from four to five hours to wotk off a 
charge of coal, which is from 150 to 200 pounde of 
coal for each, retort, At the end of that time, the 
lid is unscrewed, and the coke (which is;the char- 
coal of coal)is removed. -Thigs coke is used-in the 
farnaces beneath the retotts, and produces: most 
intenge heat; but @ considerable ‘portion, about one- 
third of,the quantity made,, is sold.and is valued 
highly as a fuel by bakers, jewellers, and others, 
Agha prize. it the more -because it is entirely freed 
from the-sulphur- which ‘previously existed im the 
¢oal;on this account: itis also used to a great ex- 

the-chambers of the sick. — ; 


as 
: Wethered’s Steam and Stame Apparatus. 
This figure is a vertical section of an in- 
vention for which a patent was granted to 
Chas. E.J.and Saml. Wethered, of Baltimore, 
on the 25th of May, last year, and respecting 
which a number of inquiries have been made 
of us recently, as it was applied to, but not 
used by the Arctic, when she left this port 
on her last voyage to Liverpool. It simply 
consists in the use of saturated and sur- 
jcharged steam combined, in the cylinder 
‘of an engine. Saturated steam is common 
| Steam ; swrcharged steam is steam dispos- 
_ sessed of its moist character, and having a 
high temperature, hence it is sometimes named 
superheated steam. 

Some years ago, the late James Frost, of 
Brooklyn, made some experiments with steam 
heated apart from water, and being led to be- 
lieve, from the economical results obtained, 
that common steam entirely changed its 
character by being so treated, he named it 
stame, hence that term is now sometimes 
used, and for steam heated in the mode first 
adopted by him, it should always be so named, 
—that is steam heated apart from water. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FicuRE :—A is a com- 
mon steam boiler ; Bis the side wall of the 
| furnace—part of it being left open. Fisa 
pipe which conducts the common steam from 
the boiler to the common steam box, D, of 
the cylinder, E. Another pipe rises at the 
back of the boiler, enters the smoke pipe, 
and passes through the furnace, G, from the 
front end of which it, the pipe, I, passes into 
the steam box, D. This pipe conveys steam 
from the boiler which becomes stame (is su- 
perheated) while passing through the furnace. 
It is for the use of these two kinds of steam 
that the above named patent was obtained, not 
, the apparatus. If there is any economy in this 
mode of heating steam apart from water, the 
‘credit belongs to Mr. Frost. We believe he 
‘was mistaken in reference to the change 
which he supposed took place in the charac- 
ter of steam by being treated in the mode 
invented by him, and which we saw in oper- 
ation conducted by himself. 

In the experiments which were made with 
stame and steam on the steamboat Jos. John- 
son, in this city, last winter, Chief-Engineer 
Isherwood, U.S. N., in detailing the results 
in the Franklin Journal, stated that there 
was a saving of sixty-five per cent. in the use 
of stame alone, over common steam 3 anda 
saving of one hundred and six per cent. in 
using steam and stame combined. 

With a strong confidence in the conclusive- 
ness of these results,—and they seemed to af- 
ford every security, so far at least as relates 
to economy in fuel, the Steamship Arctic, of 
the Collins Line, was fitted up to carry 
the invention into practical use, on her last 
voyage. Two large pipes were set to conduct 
the steam through cach furnace, so as to su- 
per-heat and employ it as illustrated in the 
above engraving. 

Some defect was discovered before the 

ll-fated Arctic proceeded on her voyage, 


| and as thes Hand pipes could be filled 


with water, they were so employed, viz: as 
water tubes running through the furnaces,— 
Such an arrangement appeared perfectly safe, 
and was necessary, as the pipes would other- 
wise have been burned out. Common steam, in 
its nature, is a practical lubricator, hence we 
conceive that this is the reason why stame 
and steam combined produce a better effect 
than using the former alone. 


_ 10 argument or statement which 


As any one but ai ignoramus might have entici- 
pated, the laws of nature were too strong for the 
enemy. The first engagement took place. between 


.| them in June last, immediately after the Cornish 


engine had been placed in position by the scientific 


‘| gentlemen whose options were to govern the Com- 


mon Council of Hartford. Some pradence was 
manifested in commencing the assault, and at-+ 


"| tempts were made to conciliate the water by gentle 
_| treatment. 


At first the engine was started at three 
strokes a minute—just to get the water used to it. 
To every stroke of the énemy, the water of course 
gave a hearty thump in return, just by way of re- 
minding him that the joke had gone far enough. 
However, it would not do to submit without a 
struggle, and it was resolutely determined to raise 
the speed to three and a half strokes a minute. At 


‘| this attempt of the enemy to violate the laws of its 


being, the water took its revenge, and a wreck fol- 
lowed in no time. ‘The cast iron bonnet capable 
of enduring a pressure of at least two hundred 
pounds to the inch, was shattered, saving the rest 
of the concern from destruction ; and the water 
was left master of the field. The enemy hauled 
off to repair damages, and it will be many a day 
before the attack is renewed. I have just come} 
from the scene of the contest. The Cornish en- 
gine is laid up in white lead and tallow, and has 
not had steam since June. The fight lasted only 
about five days; but that settled stupidity for a 
while, at least.  _6* = 

T am informed however that another campaign 
is to be begun. Reinforcements are needed:; and 
an appeal has been made to the city of Phila. to 
appropriate five thousand and five hundred dollars 

toenable the enemy to carry on the war with re- 

'|newed vigor. One branch of the city council has 
appropriated this supply, but the other hesitated. 
Some of its number feel a sympathy with the water 
,{ and do not think it ought to be treated so; and 
_| others fear that a contest of this kind is too expen- 
_| sive even for a great city. The amount called for 
.Jis to build a stand-pipe, but it is not suff&cient— 
and when the stand-pipe is built it is not certain 
that the enemy will prevail yet. Cast iron and}. 
stupidity can domfeh no doubt, when backed by} 
money enough ; but in a fight where gravity, inertia, 
and ‘momentum are all combined against them, they 
will find as formidable an opponent as Russia is to 
the Allies. The best thing that Philadelphia can 
do is to follow the example of Hartford, and to 
retire from a conflict in which nothing can be ex- 
pected but broken bones—submitting to the. first 
rather than a greater subsequent loss, 

It may be satisfactory to the gentlemen who 
examined and reported upon the old engine at 
Philadelphia to know that they still are preforming 
good service in the same building in which the 
Cornish engine fought its last battle and came off 
without any laurels ; and that their condition is 
much improved by.the care of better engineers than 
formerly—giving every indication of a long and 
useful career. t 

It will be readily: perceived, that if the Cornish 
engine cannot run three and a half strokes a min- 
ute at Philadelphia, where the pipe is not much |, 
more than half the length of the Hartford one, it 
Would not be able to run two strokes a minute at}! 

Hartford. It was calculated to run ten strokes in 
order to give the supply needed, and I suppose 
that all will agree, that the theory upon which the 
Council acted was corréct, and that it would have 
been impossible for the machine to have done it. 

Persuasion is better than force in the physica), 
as well as the moral world ; and if water cannot be 
induced to flow up hill with a uniform and constant 
Jlow, produced by the application of a uniform and}, 
constant power, it id of little use to attempt to kick 
it up, by rushing at. it ten times a minute with a 
great clumsy plunger loaded with cast iron, and 
stupidity. ; 

It will, no-doubt, be satisfactory to those gentle- 
men who voted with me, to know, that whatever 
may happen from, their act, it cannot bea more 
complete failure than would have happened had 

|they not taken the oesponsibiity of deciding as 
they did; as it is gratifying to me to know that 
'n leading them to'take this responsibility, I made}, 


experience hag 


found to be fallacious. 
The Cornish engines at Jersey City and Buffalo, 

have fallen far short of their promise, and are prac 

tically, failures. But of that, more hereafter, 
Yours, very troly, _Epw. N. Droxersoy. 


No. 57 CuHamprrs svi, N. a 
54-4 September 3d, 1855. 


Editor of Hartford Times :—Sir : It is now about 
a year since the Court of Common Council of the 
city of Hartford, resolved to rescind a contract 
which had been entered into by their immediate 
predecessors in office, for the construction of a Cor- 
nish engine to pump water into the city reservoir; 
and to pay the contractor an equivalent in money 
for the profits which he had hoped to earn by its 
execution. In taking this step the members of the 
Court assumed a great responsibility. The con- 
tract had been entered into by others than them- 
selyes—upon whom the law had imposed the duty 
of making it; who had been led to it by the ex- 
ample of many other cities, where great care had 
been taken to obtain the best machine ; who had 
been deterred by the failure of others who had left 
the beaten track, from making new experiments ; 
and whose course had been sanctioned by the ap- 
proval of such men as Stevens of Hoboken, and 
Graaf of Philadelphia. The objections which were 
urged inthe court against the contract, and its ex- 
ecution, were theotetical—sustained only by argu- 
ments drawn out of the principles of nature, and 
not by any facts whatever ; while the friengs of the 
contract supported it by the unanimous testimony 
of the books, and by an array of favorable opinions 
expressed by many practical men who were engaged 
in hydraulic engineering in the country. 

Upon the trial“of the question I took the ground 
that it was physically impossible for a Cornish engine 
to operate in the situation where the Hartford en- 
gineer had decided to place it; and upon that issue 
the court heard testimony and argu taent, and made 
their decision. It will, “fo doubt, be recollected, 
that I assumed the responsibility of saying, that 
the attempt to drive the column of water through 
the ascending pipe, leading from the Connecticut 
river to the reservoir, by the Cornish engine, at 
such a speed as would supply the needed amount, 
would be followed by an instantaneous destruction 
of the engine, and of the building in which it 
stood. That pipe is seven thousand feet long, and 
will contain about three hundred tons of water, 
when full. In reply to this, several witnesses were 
examined, who stated among other things, that in 
the city of Philadelphia, where the water was 
pumped through an ascending pipe of about three 
thousand feet in length, by double acting force 
pumps, the engineer had decided to substitute a 


_ Cornish. engine, which was. then in process of con- 


struction, because of the imperfect manner in which 
the old engines did their work; and it was agreed 
that this proved the capacity of the Cornish engine 
and the failure of other systems. Treplied that it 
only proved the ignorance of the Philadelphia en- 
gineers; aud the Common Council agree with me, 
by rejecting the Cornish engine, and leaving it to 
the skill of American engineers to find a better 
one. 

The conflict was between science and empyri- 
cism ; and there was enough intelligence in the 
Common Council of Hartford to decide as reason 
and demonstration required rational men to do. 
It is now an agreeable task to me, to show them 
the correctness of the argument upon which they 
relied; and to satisfy them of their wisdom in 
following it. 

The Cornish engine was-built in Philadelphia, 
as. Dr, Hunt testified it would be. It was built 
in one of the best machine shops in the world— 
that of J. P. Morris & Co. The builders had‘ 


‘| seutto Bagland ‘to make sure that it should be as 


strong as possible, and had procured exact draw- 
ings from the most reliable sources there. No 


pains were spared to, make it succeed. It was to 
Tun ten strokes a minute; and to do it so cheaply 
that the City of Philadelphia was expected to be 
able to set up a coal yard with the coal they were 
to save. The errors committed in the Buffalo and 
Jersey city engine were to be remedied here upon 
the most approved English plan—just as my friend 
the Dr. testified. In short the laws of nature 
were to be ignominiously defeated ; and 2 hun- 
dred tons of water was to submit patiently, without 
resentment, to be kicked up hill- through a pipe 
about three thousand feet long to the height of 
one hundred and twenty feet, by the clumsy plunge 
of a stupid machine, rushing at it ten times a 
minute. $ 9-2. 
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general average of=tbhe:snme bill, is but 143 
feet above. The most eléyated parts having 
so small a surface, and being upon the edge 
of the hill, will make it necessary to con- 
struct the Reservoir mostly on the lowest 
part, a portion of the hillside, however, | 
being used to form one side of the Reservoir ;' 
the greater part of the bank~ would have to 
be elevated about 17 feet, this, in connexion 
with the probablo hardness. of the- casth,- 
some of it being hard-pan, will make the 
construction of a Reservoir of a given ca- 
pacity much more expensive than if it were | 
built upon a higher hill, witha more extend- 
ed surface, and: with material of ‘easier exca- 
vation. SS+E 2 

A Reservoir on this [Prospect] hill, of a 
size to contain 1,000,000 gallons of water, 
will cost $12,507 exclusive of the land and 
earth of which the banks may be built; the’ 
highest water in it being 155 feet above the 
base, and water 10 feet deep. A Reservoir 
to contain 2,000,000 gallons, on the same 
hill, and built in the same manner, will cost 
$25,516, with the top water 158 feet above 
the base, and 17 feet deep, m each case 
using two aores of land for it. 


The hill belonzing to Mr. Lansing, near 
lock No. 17, Erie canal, contains 7 or 8 
acres, with a surface of a gencral average of 
153 feet above the base.. I have made an 
estimate ‘for a Reservoir %n this hill, to con- 
tain'3,000,000 gallons of water, and find 
that it will cost $12,727, exclusive of the 
land ; the surface water in it to be 158 feet 
above the base, and the water 10 feet decp. 

This hill being of so much greater eleva- 
tion than Prospect hill, the Reservoir can 
be coustructed of sufficient height with the 
‘| material taken from its centre, the material 
thus making capacity for water both by the 
excavation and embankment. The material 
is also of much easier excavation than on 
{Prospect hill, and although the stone work 
will be more expensive, there being more uf 
it, yet a reservoir of 3,000.000 gallons ca- 
‘pacity on this hill, will cost but little more 
than ono of 1,000,000 -gallons capacity on 
Prospect hill. 


The total cost of the whole introduction 
of water, with a Reservoir on Mr. Lansing’s 
hill of 8.000,000 gallons capacity, will be 
about $1,500 more than it will with a Res- 
ervoir of 1,000,000' gallons capacity on 
Prospect hill. 


If, however, the Reservoir on Mr. Lan- 
sing’a hill should be reduced to 2,000,000 
gallons capacity, the total cost ef introduc- 
tion will be less than with that of 1,000,000 
on Prospect hill. In either case, no estimate 
is made of the value of the land required 
for the Reservoirs.” 


“Tt is proposed to pump the water from 
the highest level of the Cohoes Co.’s canal 
by a Jonval Turbine wheel of 50 horse 
power, working a double acting pump of 
sufficient size and stroke to raise 500,000 


wheel giving a large surplus of power, which 
may be used for any. other purpose until re- 
guired for the water works. 


The rising main to be 10 inches internal 
diameter and 1278 feet long. The whole 
height to be pumped is 96 feet. It is pro- 
posed to use the present site of the old lock, 
just north of the Harmony Mills, for the 


gallons to the Reservoir in 12 hours, the}: 


The Pennsylvania Atddemy Of. tae sine art 
Chesnut .strect, above Tent z eek is 


esnut . st anized i 
1807, by joint stock subscription, 5 soS° = 


Among the charitable institut of Philadel- 
phia, we would name the following :— 


The Pennsylvania Hospital was ineorporated b 
an aet of the Provincial Assembly aa ge ta? 
1751. The institution occupies the square of ground 


bounded by Spruce and Pine and Ei hth ai i 
streets- The corner stone of the cart wiie wernt 
May 28th, 1755, by John Key, and was finished and 
opened for the reception of patients in the follow- 
ing year. The west wing was erected in 1796 
and the centre in 1805. There are numerous out- 
buildings. “On the beautiful lawn, facing Pine 
street, standsia well-executed staiue of Williain 
Penn, presented by his grandson, Jorn Penn. The 
whole revenue of ‘this noble charity 1s devoted to 
the support of the sick poor. 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, located on 
@ fine farm of 111 acres, ia the Twenty-fourta 
Ward, was opened in 1811, The principal buii¢- 
| ing and main wings present an eastern front of 436 
| fect. The interior arrangements are unsurpassed 
| for convenience and perfect adaptation to the pur- 
ag bec pes ' 
ends’ Asylum for the Insane, in the Twenty- 
third Ward, was founded: in 1815, bycontributions 
from arembers ef the Society of Friends, and is 
now supported by the pay received from patien's, 
ere & . ‘ ra 
é. Unite tates Nasal Asylu; i 
the year 1835, as a navai school oat ee 
pensioners, is well worthy of a visit, 
atcd on the banks of the Schuylkill, fron 
G:ay’s Ferry Road. The prineipal edifice is three 
{stories in harght, and built of Pennsylvania marble. 
| _Peansylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
| situated on the corner of Broad aud Pine streets, 
Was founded in the year 1820, and removed to the 
present building in 1825 Tae system of educa. 
tion adopted im this esteblishment is that of the 
Abbe de ’Epee.and Sica:d, which his been so suc- 
ceesfully practised in Europe. Strangers are ad- 
mitted to inspeet the institution on application to 
ge Principal. 
ennsylvania Institution for the Instructi 
the Blind, is situated in Race street, tatwosy 
Twentieth and Twenty-first streets, was founded 
im the year 1833. he Institutioa is open to 
strangers every day except Sunday, bat to citizens 
only every Wednesday afternoon. 

Blockley Almshouse, in the Twenty-fourth ward 
consists of four edifices, each 500 feet front The 
re weekly population in this Home, is about 

The Wills’ Hospital, for the diseases of the eye, 
Was opened in 1834." {tis situated opposite Logaa | 
Square 
_ Lhe St. Joseph’s Hospital, near Girard College, | 
is capable of accommodatmg 60 patients, [tis un- 
der the control of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 

Among the other charitable Institutions worthy 
of Philadelphia and her people we might name 
the Philadelphia, Northern, and Mo yamensing 

| Disp nsaries, Preston Retreat, House of Industry, 
| Wicows’ Asylum, Phitadelphia Lying-in Asylum, 
| St. Ann’s Widows’ Asylum, Roman Catholic Be- 
| nevolent Society, the. Orphats’ Socisty, in Race 
| street, St John’s Orphans’ Asylum in the Twenty- 
| fexeth ward, St.Joha s Female O-phan Asylum, 
| the Magcalen Asylum, insticuted in 1800, the House 
of the Good Shepherd ,-the Rosine Asylum, Colored 
Orphans’ Atylumy,: Provident Society, the Union 
Benevolent § iciety, and numerous others estab - 
Lshed to-relieve the sick and assist the poor. | 
Locomotive Statistics.—The number of locomo- 
tives built in Philadelphia in'1851 was not so large, | 
as was anticipated at the commencement of the 
the year, owing, in a great measure, to the finan- 
cial troubles among nearly all: thé new railroad 
companies. ‘Tne estimate made for the past year 
| Was over 240 locomotives, but the actual namber 
| has fallen short nearly 100 | In Norris & Son's 
works, on Bush Hill, the most extensive in the 
f country, 63 were. built and forwarded to their des- 


hospital for 
It is situ- 
ting on the 


tinations prior to July ist. Since that period onty 
22 have been constructed, making ouly 85° for the 
ycar—17 lese than in 1653. For ths reason above 
stated, 850 workmen were discharged from these 
works ‘in May atid June iset, leaving a force of 
only 335 (o'manufacture the locomotives finished 
since that time—of which number 120 are appren- 
tees. Since the 1st of September Messrs. Norris’ 
works have operated but 73g hours per day, instead 
cf 10 as was the usual custom. During the whole 
year, as in ‘ermer years, the operatives wore 
promptly paid every weck, 30 that by the adoption 
of the cash s\steni, an immense saving results to 
the firm annually. Tae locomotives ‘built at these 
works afe upon order only, and ag a better'time ig 
manifesting itself among railroad companies, a 
large number ef workmen Wil! soon be ad‘ied tothe 
force now employed. SE. -3 


Extracts from the Beport of James Slade, 
Chief Engineer of the Water Works. 


s-y Conozs, Aug. 14th, 1855. 
“To A. Wild, Esq., President ; and to the Directors 
of the Cohoes Water Works Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—By your request I have 
thade surveys and estimates, with reference 
to an additional supply of water for this 
village. The heights of the different points 
are given in feet above the water table of 
the Cohoes €o.’s office, that point belay 
about as low as the general level of Mohawk 
St., and it was therefore taken as the base. 

The surface water in the present watcr 
works reservoir, is, at its highest, 62 feet 
above the base, .and_is the highest. watery 
that can be supplied to the village, except. 
by pumping. ant | 

‘The highest part of Prospect Hill is 174 
feet above the base, and is that portion of. 
the hill nearest the rie canal, whilst the; 


oS 

| LOCAL AFFAIRS. 

js The Public Buildings of Philadelphia,.—For the 
information of strangers, and for future referece, 
Wwe compile the following notices of the public 

' buildings in Philadelphia, worthy of speciai at- 


j-tention. xy . 
The State House, oF Independence Hali; on Ches- 
nut street, deserves especial notice. It was com- 
menced in 1729, and: completed’ in 1731. "The ar- 
chitecture aud plan of this edge are from designs 
by J. Kearatly, the same who drew the plan for 
Chriat Church. The original cost was £5600. 

The two wings were erected in.1740.. In the east 
“reom of the, first story, the immortal Declaration 

of Indepencence: was passed by Congress, July 
; 4th, 1776" Tn thie rooms placed the “ Ga Bell,” 
cast purposely for this edifice when erected.. [t 
was imported from England in 1752: The room 
has been recently. fitted up, and its walls decorated 
with poriraiteot the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and other. eminent statesmen, war- 
tiors &¢c. ‘The origina!’ steeple” was tak-n down 
in 1774, and the present oné erected in 1828. 

The Custom ‘ouse, formerly the United States 
Bank, on Chesnut street, above Fourth, is also an 
impowing building. The structure is built upon 
| & platform 87. feet in» Front and 161 feet deep. It 

has two fronts, and each ormamented ‘by eight 
flated columnsof the Doric’ order, 27. feet hign, 
supporting a heavy entabiature of the same order, 
It is constructed entirely of marble, and bears alto- 
gether the features of unassuming grandeur and 
chaste simplicity. E 

The United States Mint, on Chesnut street, near 
Broad; is: constructed in the Ionie order, taken 
from a Greciantemple at Athens. [thas a front of 
122 feet, divided into a’ portico 62 teet long, and 
two winge 30 feeteach, The portico is supported 
by six pillars, 25 feet high. The steam engine and 
mechanics] contrivances used in the millmg,stamp- 
ing, &c «are very beautiful, and attraet much at— 
tention from visiters, who are admitted from 9 to 
12 o’ clock. f 

The Merchants’ Exchange, fronting on Waluut, 
Dock and Third streets is constructed of the 
purest Pcnus}lvyania marble, . It forms a parallelo- 
gram, the eastern front being circular, embellished 
With & portico, recessed, supported by Corinthian 
columns: The merchants’ reading room is in the 
splendid rotunda on the second-story. The post- 
office is located in the first. 

The sda Mee PRennsyivania, Ninth atreet, 
below Market, established in 1750 as a charity 
school, but through the éxertions of Dr. Franklin 
and ‘others, wag chartered and‘ endowed it 17500, 
steels into a college in 1755, and into a‘ university 
in 1779. a P 

Girard College went into operation January 1st, 
1848, the corner stone of the edifice was laid on the 
4th of July, 1833). ‘The general design of the main 
building is that of a Greek temple. Tne-whole cost 
of this magnificent coll including improvements 
of the grounds, was $1,933,821 .78, : 

Academy of the Protestant’ Episcopal Church, 
established in 1785, underthe auspices of the late 
Bishop White, is located in: Locust street, near 
Broad, .The building is constructed of red stone, 
in the Elizebethan style. 

Theological Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo. 
at by a ap and Race streets, was incorporate 
in 1848, and is'under the direction of Lazaritists, | 
or Priests of the Congregation of Mizsions, Num- 
ber of students about 30 : ‘ 

Jefferson Medical College, established in 1825, is 
locaced in Tenth street, below Chesnut. ¢ 

Pennsylvania College, Ninth street, below Lo- 
cust, was erected in1849° It is a commodious and 
imposing edifice. The building contains three lec- 
ture rooms and a museum, Containing a great va- 
Tiety ~ wet and dry preparations, mode.s, caste, 
&e., &es 

Philadelphia College of Medicine, chartered in 
1847, is located in Fifih strect, near Walsat. 

Homeopathic Medicat College, instituted in 1846, 
is in Filbert street, between Eleventh and Twelfth 
streets. There isa large museum connected with 
this institution. . 

American Philosophical..Society, Fifth, below 
Chesnut; owes its origin to Benjamin Franklin. 
The first meeting of the Sociéty was held January 
24,1769. The site of the present hall was given 
to the Society by the State, in 1785, and the build- 
ing was erected in 1789. The library contains about 
20,000 volumes, in various languages. The Society 
aleo possesses an extensive cabinet of medals, 
coins, &c: 

The Philadelphia Library Company, was insti- 
tuted in’ 1781, ree ete through the influence of 
Dr. Franklin... The first imporiation of books was 
| received from Loncon in 1732... The. present edifice 
on Fifth street, below. Cnesnut, was commenced 
in 1769. The front. entrance ‘is. surmounted by a 
| well executed statue, in: marble of Frank:in, ‘The | 

library contains over 10,000 well selected works. 
‘The Philadelphia ‘and GLoganian. Libraries contain 
| united about 65,000 voluines.. ‘The income of the 
Institution is .$6,300.._The library is openevery 
week day, from. 10 A. M.,. untilssunset, during 
which time strangers have free-admigsion. 5 

The Atheneum, situated on the corner of Sixth 
and Adelphi streets, was organized in 1814, and the 

resent building was opened on the 18th of Octo- 
Per, 1847. It is of the Ltalian order of architecture, | 
and is at Once bold and imposing. The library isa 

large and convenient room, and contains over 

62,000 volumes. at te 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, is lo- 
cated in the third-story of the Atheneam. The 
library contains 1,728 volumes, including 47 vo- 
lumes of manuseript. Bidet Society have also a } 

hoice collection of coins; &c. 

% The Academy of Natural Sciences, loca‘ed at the 
N. W. corner Of Broad and George streets, was 
founded in January, 1812, ard incorporated in 1317. 
The library contains over 26,000 volames, and over 
600 mapa, charts, &c. The department of ornith- 
ology, is the most extensive in the United States, 
if not in'the world. “The museum “is divided into 
three’ cabinets; viz.:—Zoology, Botany, Geology 
and Mineralogy. The cabinet of botany contains 
over 30.000 specimens of plants. Visiters are ad- 
mitted on Tuesday and Friday asternoons. : 

The Mercantile Library, on the corner of Fifth 
and Library streets, was opened in temporary rooms 

in 1821, The present bui'ding-was erected in 1815, 

ata cost of $23,199 42. The library contains over 

14,000 volumes. a F ¢ 

The Library of the German Society, in Seventh 
street, below Market, contains a collection of over 

8,000 volumes, of both English and German works. 

The Apprentices’ Library,” corner of Arch and 

Fifth streets, was founded by voluntary contribu- 

tion, in 1819. It contains over 12,000 volumes. 
}-About 1200 boys and 600. girls now partake of its 

“penefi:s. — j $ 

1 The Friends’ Library; Race street, below. Fifth 

loans books'to any person producing a certificate o 

character, fromsome one of the Society of Friends 


pump-house: “’ By using this, we have the 
excavation teady made, and part of the ma-, 
{terial for the foundation already there, afford- |. 
ing the means of building’ suitable housé 


The Census of Philadelphia since 1790. 2] 
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‘S$b-¥ 1790) 1800. | 1810. { 1820, ; 1830. | 184d, ) 11850, 
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City of Philadelphia, pall ial a | 28,522 14,220) 53,722) 63,302) 80,458] 93,665/121,417 {at & very small cost... ¢ | ad i et 
South of ctty and east of River Sc uylkill. | : : i f SES PO GION SOS TiN) OMIGe 03. sentIos 323 
Coatkie ee - | | 5,661 9,621] 13,707| 14,713! 20,740] 27,5481 $8,799 , Beside the pipe leading from the pump to 
Moyamensing, . 9. 2. - : ) 1,592) 2,887} 3,963) 6 829) 14;:573 26,979 the Reservoir, it is.designed’ also to. connect 

Passyunk, - * : = x 882 992) 1,538) 1,441] 1,594 | 1,607 “a pe Pee 
North of city and east of river Schuylkill. { {@ 10/inch main with the pump to lead direct- 
Northern Liberties, . 2. 18,678) 28,993) 34,474] 47,093 ‘the villa , sh of needs” 
Unincorporated Northern Liberties, . 8,337/16,970| 21,558] 1,810, 2,453] -3°339) | 1938 ly to the? village, noo tees hoary tied need, 
*Spring Garden, > om «se 3,498) 11,141] 27,849} 58,895 i|the water may ‘be forced directly through 
*Kensington, . . . . |. 7,118 13,326! 22,314) 46,7764" — Fae ope ti Stsa yy ceo) | Villace. withs | 
*Penn District, iis oe eee — a y "| 8989 j[the Steiger pipes, ne Me Village, mie F 
ishmond, eft greg a FF PF | 5,840 || out being sent-up. into,the- Reservoir... i 
*Ponn Township, - - |]! | 3,798} 3,105, 2,507] 3,3421/ 2687 4B telah cter ie mires be:l beat food 
Ozford, a esti bn ay Oa | 1,518) 973) 1,315, 1,502! 1,589] -1’787 +10 ainch' pipe is ‘also: designed to’ lead from 
rank for UN: «aT lak cAdeGiet 1,233] 1,405] .1,637| 2,376)’ 5,346 ’ Résérvor ish a! 6% 
Lower Dublin, . HX pap teed 1,495] 2,194) 2'640| 2705| 3,298| 4'297 the Reservoir down the hill hs i taint igh 9 
ar, gab ate ey ha categt 1s | sre 765) 876) 1,018! 1,055)! 1,130 *} the south-west side of the Erie canal, and 
oreland, . 5 = . - é '. 62 400 443) 418 469/' 493 ‘Tp PR peteede Shel. | p ta 
Bitetihy 68, tote 9 m8 OE ak Trl 965; 1,27) 1,425) 1,784), 2,230 | follow along. near. it, ; -past;.the Harmony | 
Pp cemeneowe | at 3,220 4,243) 4,311) 4,642 5,489) 3,336 boarding houses,, to the .road leading up} 
, | ' tt mn “4 rt 
Roxborough, ; 1,048} 1,252) 1,682/ 3,334! 5,797/| 2,660 Prospect bill,” thence” turning and passing 
anryun . . 6,210 i ) re } 
eB dosbuirg, bee gee | | oH under ete and be Cohoes Co biser : 
tee BS fet SP ge ie Me | . bs through the large cu vert, to connect with 
itena. 2 . ’ . . 3 | | . ek . 

West of Schuylkill. . the main before mentioned as leading from j 
Blockley, ge, Peers i 1,091, 1,618} 2,655; 3,461) 3,318) 5,910 the pump to:the village, thus making ‘a com-(|' 
West Philadelphia, . ae oe | i 2,896) 5,670 1 itcaid: wich'th 1 on 133 by’ 
reer ee ae ee ee 634) 903) 1,188) 1,068) 1,339) 1,73 , |Piete circuit with the large Pipe, and, by a 

; D alent {suitable arrangement of gates, ‘or atop-, cks |, 

j 42,520'81,005 111,210'137,0971188,9611268,037/409,045 suitable arrangement of gates, oF stop-cocks 


* Formerly a part of “The Northern “Libortios.” in them, making ample provision for & PEs 
eo tain and.constant supply of water,-in-case of 
accident to: these portions of the work. 

The 10 inch “pipe'fs designed” to be con®: 
tinued down Mohawk St. to its junction with 
White St., ‘and one of the same ‘size is de- 
signed to be laid in Erie St.,. from. Mohawk 


PUBLIO DEBT OF PHILADELPH:A. 
The public debt.of the city of Philadelphia,, ay a ; ; . Sadun 
consolidated city, amotints to $15,697,455. "Thi's PHILADELPHIA IN THE OLDEN T ME. 
| debt will mature in part.every year from 18965 till Taxables. Dwellings. Population. 


_t h iver Mills, ' these 
1894, and a small portion in 1904, viz : } 1683 80 St. to the Me awk. Bis = Mills a ious 2 - ih: 
[Fear G*} Amount.) Year, Ss 1700 Sb6-S 700 mills‘an:8 inch’ Pipe will be laid: down Canal 
1855... $260,228)1877 .  . | 307,876 1708 1206 St. to Columbia St “and Pipes of suitable |, 
1856 .. % © 200,51811878 . > ©: 329,831 1720 1195 si Uw Wo pMNtotad Jum ltoze on oriae vad 
1857. =. = 153,657]1879 . | 290,700 1740 4850 sizes will be laid through all. the: other sot- } 
1858. si 171,028)1880 . « 835,692 ' 1741 5043 2 : ; ets ie ; ; 
(1859 2: | °118/21511881 ~ 1,003,120 | “From the following details of the enumeration of tled streets. oitd 
(1860. , 1,224,724/1882 LP 5x6 t05a: of taxables in 1741, it will be observed that, at that | , . . 
1861 ., 3 273,373/1883 . . | 274,501 early date, all the townships now in the county but |, ene — SS j 
Ieee RSS RRR IS ae one (North Penn).are in the list: 168}. , The pipes now in use will be connected 
1863). 0) 277,758]/1885 | [241,850 Northern Liberties’) 151 | Germantown aT ris & withthe ddditionst: 
1864. 4 187,460)1886 . 250,000 Oxford x z 78 | Roxborough - hs \ with the new ones, and} with a? Qo , 
' . - ‘ i) oo oe ee 

Poee =: SDEAREIBOT wy eretrs Teewer Seablies,:. 1.1 MEA leaniag., - 69 96 feet to the head, they will deliver-® very. 
1866. . 109,370/1888 | 225,000 Byberry ~ 52 | Kingessing ; Mea) imei Ss 
1867. Co ae 0 ee Moreland =° = - 125 Exeyunk Lint 8 much larger quantity of, Teale. if” 
1868 . r 4 1 7 | . i 64 oyamen es «Se eS 34, 6 
1869. > 11002611891 © > | a5¢-000 ati Dwellings. Inhabit’ sent. With this “increanedhend ther : vill 
1870. + -279,520/1802 . | 925,000 fc, ia OES 7505 be sufficient foree to throw water over the 
1871... 333,844/1893 L  ) 200,073 1749) Southwark, 150 + oe ¢ sidings nthe willoges Spars 
1872. . -259,082/1894 | 500 {Northern Libertigg, 62 highest bui dings it ¢ village: Me bat oe Ss 
sae ee ei MOE ve has | Aa . 2076 8230 Hither lfne of the 10\aach ‘pipes will de- 
1 . , e-"5 caesar ea pas Se, 

1875.5 141,500 $15,697,455 ah reeks liver over three millions of gallons of water 
1876. yyGM 496,058} r | 1753 Philadelphia, - : 4 jx. 94-hawre=at-the-level-ol=BeieSt = 

18,756 
Mivas; vs: Con@emined, Lotat, 31,7997 ~~ ey 1760 ¢ ° =. Lipa 2 hes apabrsecae ier sprig Soe 
=- Seine eho - Ps . : : 3 an 
Tur Steam Fire Encite Exp SION.—The | f City of Philadelphia, betes pipes of various sizes laid and in use, a 

Cincinnati papers give an account of the explosion 17694 Southwark, - 8 3 fire hydrants. Itis proposed to lay 17,000 

of the steam fire engine, John Ross, while on { Northern Liberties, 55 } . 8 1-4 iles 

trial before a Committee from Chicago. Mr ah feet of new pipes, or about 31-4 miles, 

La'ta, the inventor of the engine, was among the | 4474 28,042 


persons injured, being badiy scalded, 
‘« he stexm’was raised to 50 pounds to the square * 


making, say,.5 1-4 miles in all;..to.s 


£ LPHIA AND NEW “Tston- 
hich Jn7 minutes, while took th engine hat. | DWELLINGS IN ore new fire hydrants, .and place gates, [stop 
a’ 12 minu‘es to gain the same stand fat; th ‘ . A i ji ions of» 
ray arama Pt ods in ow i eb RMRCATa at emumberst pling) ¢2ekt ith piesa jonetons ofcniany 
utes the steam was up to80 or 90 pounds; whils '850, it is ascertaine : : . a Te palr 
rer ese aly” the hee pipe | in Bliadolpee aed uaieane et senting Hf she stenpoanes d-onmlropirn 8 
aie engine ei eas od a ie tae et beach tay! ag A esaghily therefore, covers small portion only oft . ps a uh lolve of 
amost as soon as it stepped. working, the éx. || seventy-twof Phi r? = , , water at once. °° - 
Jogrin,cecored the ergiheer as warded bit much nrg, euriace of gauod than Now York, prived of the at peed papers ued a HT 
ceroutt SF wate tee eke Lata. about the saan deat Ta, Peaadelphiny the avoyége number The inerease of pipes te he Re es he 
amount of water in the ‘ fire-chest e steam |) ‘ el w Pisa > Sag Ce aise ‘Tay. 0. 
Was at 180 pounds—the highest point in trials of persons to & eres s 6 Sted abaenl iwose ger sizes ; it is designed tp. ay them 80 -¢ 
inclined tohasebie own eye ne Cabinet was Cork, the Ge-10Gshis, What s contrast in the rola- that they. will. be. entirely below. the. reach: 0: 
: ; eas dp ae: a 4 4 GENER, : 
The verdict of jury was :—That said Win‘er- ing is 13 66 ae equent domestic : : h iémowith the 
menue uate 2s death by Ge baie of onc au bow pty ro, the frost, and also trcotneeb themwtht the 
Bin erro nee Lo The rllowing cane doe this single fast porzap tho cause of econ pipes already Jad, Pre ceaee aorta 
| boller, and that said’ deficiency of water in said parative bool of P ythe full benefit of. ie tee ‘ shits toftiel & hid 
box.came frm want of eare by Bald Winterbottom | New York ee rere, S) tial te r. Ps & {19 ’ a ¥9 
ae ng atrial of said engine on said day at said = “AN- APPEA!, TO THE SELECT COUN: her. part beth fs Aon and 
ace. ; sy leer 7 oF { j pa 0 Ti 
‘i Ne oe 08 san Citizens of the oe. The estim wredg A 5 “ buiw Aton bios A 
ews tle Meaning aus amemaiy ara aee et ee coment pied. “the “Slby 3886” ahd 
; ‘ Pwo eet 2 Ti us. AN é : 7 4 ‘ 
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Kensington Water W +1ks, men that Ee unknowns 


|Btood as covering the cost of the new, work plone pel wasted ithe dengan Erie and other canale, are; hawever, design: 
and materials..only. ...A--part-of-this, -the | $rips and Rnothen who ison United ge oer: the | ed to be of iron,:whethereement or. iron 
contractors for the cement. pipes.are willing Banna of & Holler Napeivas Sasa vomte | Ws fore 708 ripes are used'in’the distribution. 
to take as stock in the new Company, should {vill receivs the rebdke that jess merits, ‘The mea * Thave not’ made aby estimate of the value, 
the work be extended:as now proposed.” ~ Se eee eer ace ae spesformed; men of unimpeachahie ‘of the land.,for. the «Reservoir, ::nor-of the 
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pipe in the ustal manner. ~~ 


As-a ship’s bilge pump this improvement. | 
8 of great utility, since grain and other arti- | 


sles may be carried in bulk withont any dan- 
ger of choking the valves; the same pump 
is also available in case of fire. There is 
another novelty connected with this pump, 
when used on ship board, that deserves men- 
tion. By applying a whistle, which Mr. Tow- 
er’s furnishes, to the escape aperture of the 
air chamber, an alarm, equal to the steam 
whistle, is produced. In foggy weather this 
contrivance will be found very. serviceable, 
as the inventor states that the alarm can be 
eard for a very long distance. 

Placed upona small platform with wheels, 
the pump is adapted as a fire engine for 
steamboats, villages. &c., the cost being very 
small when compared with ordinary engines. 

The ends of the brake bar, L, are furnished 
with cavities into which the brake levers are 
introduced. The power of the pump may at 
any time be increased by lengthening the 
levers. S Pre 

Further information may be had on ap- 

| plication to the inventor, No. 93 Cedar st., 
New York. 


IMPROVED FIRE ENGINE PUMP. 
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The annexed engravings illustrate a very 
excellent improvement in pumps, by Mr, 
Ambrose Tower, of this city, who has made 
application for a patent. 

Figure 1 is a side elevation, and fig. 2 isa 
side sectional elevation. Similar letters of 
reference indicate the same parts. 

The great object of the inventor in this 
improvement has been to construct a pump, 
which, while it serves all the purposes of the 
ordinary lift and force pump, may also be 
used at any moment as an effective fire en- 


_| gine ; as such it requires to be substantially 
;| made, and to be free from liability to disor- 
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der, whether by choking or the wearing of 
the parts. 

This pump is furnished with ball valves, 
D D’—double ball valves would be a more 
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suitable term, for each valve is composed of 
two spheres, viz. : a central metallic sphere 
covered with india rubber, or other suitable 
elastic substance. In consequence of this 
elastic covering the balls always fit their 
seats closely, while the rush of the water 
causes the valves partially to revolve at ev- 
ery stroke, so that the surface contact of the 
valves, with their seats, is continually chang- 
ing. Hence the wear of the valves is even, 
and very slight. 

The spherical form and elasticity of the 
valves are safeguards against the choking of 
the pump. The valves being free from hinges 
and other appurtenances, it is plain that for- 
eign substances can find no lodgment,"even if 
they did it would matter little, since the 
valves are self adjusting, and their elasticity 
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would permit their accommodation to the seats 
and to any foreign matter that happened to 
be left upon them. 

The plungers, C, are hollow, the connect- 
ing rods, C’, being attached at the bottom 
thereof, as shown. Instead of packing the 
piston head in the common manner, the vac- 
uum is produced by causing the plungers— 
which are almost of the same size as the pump 
barrels—to pass through stuffing boxes, J. 

| If from long use, or unusual pressure, (as in 


the case of fire) the packing in the stuffing 
boxes becomes loose, it is quickly tightened, 
without removing the plungers, by turning 
the stuffing box screws. The inventor re- 
gards this as a very desirable advantage over 
ordinary pumps. t 

In the operation of this invention the wa- 
ter enters the supply pipe, F, chamber, E, 
and passes through valve boxes, B, and air | 
chamber pipes, H, alternately, into the air 
chamber, G, whence it is discharged by hose 
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ORDER OF PROCESSION TO SE OBSERVED 


AT THE . 


FUNERAL OF JOHN PRICE WETHERILL 


The different bodies attending the Funeral will 
be assigned their respective positions in line, by Capt. 
Jacop LAUDENSLAGER.° ~ 


By Order of the Com, of Arrangements. 


July 27th, 1853. 


Marshal's Police. 
City Police. 
Masonic Order. 

Good Will Fire Engine Company. 
Diligent Fire Engine ‘Conipens 
Philadelphia Hose ‘Company. 

Board of Police.” 
American Philosophical Society. 
Directors of the Girard College. 

Trustees of the Gas Works. 


Guardians of the’ Poor. 
Union Society. 


Academy of Natural Sciences. 


Welsh Society. 


District Corporations. 
City Corporation. 
. Clergy. & 
Pall Bearers. 
Carriers. _ 
Hearse: . 
Relatives. 
Factory Men. | 


Citizens. 
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~ aaa Wall, Jadv. gon ‘aha Bervant; MISE we quer=and 
key At the sale of paintings belonging Be giek Ciiepest & he ebienals ade ae and Mrs Hun- 
the estate of Mr. Chas. Graff, deceased, there | ‘ipston, Mx and Mra Bingen, Miss Sharoles, Br Caldwell, Dr 
was a large company collected, andthe bidding | HO" oils’ ise Hagmort Mes Brown, Mir end Nee fom 
was very spirited. The sale in the aggregate | (au iitss Jomin, Me Bollinucr ond irgats Mears Wenn, 
amounted to some $10,000, Some of the | B%e,/ Ayres Sami Zul, Wastingion, HW Labocone. 
paintings ‘brought very high. prices, compara- | Pe econ Break Gees: ites’ Bu 
tively, ranging from $40 to $950 each, and on 
the whole this was one of the largest sales of 
paintings, and probably one of the most satis- 
factory, ever held in Philadelphia. The sale | 
was held by Messys, M. Thomas & Sons, auc- 
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nd, James Lee, Mss Biss; 
Robt Byson, H_A Smyth, 
ook, Russell, T 


maid scrvant, Mrs Pol in’3 maid servant; J Fiallos, 8 Simpson 
and aon, John Palliser, Dr Hector Ger Moonsy, ¢ Townsend; 
HB Wilson. Mr Rusgats, J G Gregory and son, Messrahasas, 
Street, § P Holmes, R 8 Cook, Greene, Perkins, Henry Hustee, 
Hugh Maxseil, Morin and twosozs, Candil, Slovery Wray 
W A Warden, Frock Sekmed, Sondheim, David Gral a 
Ea, 3 yer, - 
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Reese, Jao Sulivean, Bourgeav, Miss P D 1 
Pollen, Mrs Mary Ana Gains, B ers sef vant, Mesars —}° 
E Hetheringion, C J Finney, Jou: Miller, Marxs im, Stron} oT 
Miss Mary Ann Quinn, Messrs L ¢ Thayer, Phillip OrReiléz,~1: 
Saad Stanton, if Stanton. xra Stanton, Mr McLellaad, Total, 103.7 . 
From New Orleans snd Howsne.in the stermshio Rrofre- 


Hillier, Berudes. Dr Fordyc Barker, Mr. Sol ns, Mra Dyer’s 
tioneers. ag 
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LOCAL AFFAIRS, 

The Old Independence Bell —Tne old bell which 
firtt proclaimed liberty to the United Colonies from 
the State Houss steeple, and which for years past 
has been an object of attraction in Independence 
Hall, now occupies a positioh im the hall im- 
mediately infront of the portrait of Lafayette, 
clos by the sistue of Washington, on a pedestal 
designed for the purpose by Frederick Graff, Eeq. 
‘The pedes:al is octagonal in shape witha doub'e 
base. Upon the base are placed, at the corners, 
‘eight fasces surmounted by the liberty cap and other 
embleme, and upon the fillets which bind the reeds 
of these fasces, ure tastefully arranged the names 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, indicative of the effect of that act in bind- 
ing the Union together. Upon the fasces are 
shields—one containing the coat of arms of the 
United States; azecond, the arms of the State of 
Pennsylvania; a third, the- arms of the city of 
Philsdelphia; and the fourth, the following :— 
“ Fhe ringing of this beil first announced to the citi- 
zens who were anxiousiy waiting the reault of the 
deliberations of Corgreas. (which were at that 
time held with closed doors.) that the Declaration 
of Independence had been decided upon; and then 
it was that the bell proclaimed liberty throughout 
the Jand toall the inhabitants thereo !)? Tho Ameri- 
cén fig is gracefully festooned between thefasces, 
and binds them by its ample fulds. The carving 
war executed by a young man in this city named 
T. Daily. The bell ig surmounted by a large gilt 
eagie. The pedestal is painted with white China 
gloss, with the coats of arms, names of signers, 
and inscription on (he shielda in gilt. . 

The eubjoined history of the bell may not prove 
uninteresting. The copies of the annexed letters, 
addressed to Robert Charles, of London, in 1751 
and 1753. by Isaac Norris'and others, on the sub- 
ject, explain themselves, acd from which it will 
‘be .seen that the inscription on the bell was or- 
dered to be cast twenty five years before the De- 


Claration wag gigned : — 
Ne =/ November 1, 1751. 
Resrpee riend Robert Charies:—The As- 


sembly having ordered us (the Superintendents 
of the State Hous’) to procure a bell from 
England, to be purchased for their use, we 
take the liberty to apply ourselves. to thee to 
get us & good bell of about two thousand pounds 
weight, the cost of which we presume may amount 
to about one hurdred pounds sterling, or perhaps 
with the charges something more, and accordingly 
we have enciesed a first bill of exchange-by John 
Porsins & Sonon Messrs. Thomas Flowerden & 
Co for £160 sterling. We would have chosen to 
remit @ larger bill at this time, but will take care 
to furnish more as soon as we can be informed how 
mueh may be wanted. 

We hope and rely on thy care and assistance in 
this affair, aud that thou wilt procure and forward 
it by the first good opportunity, as our workmen 
inform us it wiil be much less trouble to hang the 
bell before the scsffolds-are struck from the build- 
ing where we intend to place it, which will not be 
done till the end of next summer or beginning of 
the fall. Let the bell be cast by the best work- 
men, acd examiued carefully before it is shipped, | 
with the following words, weil shaped, in large 
letters around it, viz.: ‘‘ By order of the Assembly 
of the Province of Pennsylvania for the State 
House in the City of Philadelphia, 1752,?? and un- 
derneath ‘ Proclaim Liberty through all the land 
to all the inhabitants thereof.?? Levit. xxv. 10. 

As we have experienced thy readiness to serve 
this Provinee on all occasions, we desire it may be 
ourexcuse for this additional trouble from, Thy 
Bssured friends, Isaac Norris, Thos/Leech, Ed- 
ward Warner, wee 


bey ‘March 10, 1753. | 
Ina previous letter I gave information that our | 
beil was gerevally liked and &@pproved of, but in a 
few days afier my writing I hed the mortification 
to hear that it was cracked. by-a.atruke of the lap- 
Per without Boy other violence, as it was nus up 
to try the sound; though this was not Very agree- 
able to us we conciuded to send it back by Capt. . 
Budden, but he could not take it on board ; upon 
which, two.ingenious workmen undertook to cast | 
it here, and 1 am just informed that they have this 
day opened the mould, and have got a good bell 
which, I confess, pleases me much that we should 
firet venture upon snd succeed in the greatest beil 
caet, for aught I know, in English America Tre 
mould was finished in a very masterly man- 
ner, and the letters, 1 am told, ate better than in 
the old one. When we broke up the metal, our 
judges here generally agreed it was too high and 

rile, and cast several little belis of it to try the 
sound. and fixed upon & mixture of an ounce and & 
halt of copper to one pound of the old bell, and in 
this proportion we now have it. 

April 14, 1753. 


A native of the Isle of Malta, and a son of Chas. 
Stow, were the persons wh» undertook to cast our 
beil. They made the mou'd in a masterly manner, 
and run the metal well, but upon tria!, itseems they 


have added too much cogper in the present. bell, 
which is ow hung up 7% plase. But they were 
so teazed with the w ams, of the town, that 


they had 8 new mould in great forwardness before 
Mc exard’s arrival, and will very soon be ready to 
make a second essav. If this should fail, we will 
embrace Lieter’s off2r and send the unfortunate 
bell again to him by the first opportunity. 

In the Pennsylvania Packet of June 7, 1743, the 
foilowing notice appeared. ‘ Last week was raised 
and fixed in the Sta'e House steeple, the new great 
bell, cast here by Pass & Stow, weighing 2080 

' pounds. with this motto:—‘Prociaim Liberty 
throvgha!l the land toall the inhabitants thereof.’ 

From the above it will be perceived that the bell 
now in the Hall, isthe one which announced the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence, ard 
the first bellofany magnitude cast on this conti- 
nent. It was cast by Pass & Stow,, whose names 
appear on it, and is compored, in part, of the origi- 
nal bell ordered by Mt. Norris {n1777 this bei!, 
with those of Christ Chureh and others, were re- 

‘Woved from the Aly sea buricd in the Delaware 
‘fiver, Opposite Trenton, in order to prevent their 
destruction by the British army, which at that pe- 
“lod, occupied the city... ee Sey 
iw Gasiand: water pipes are now extensively cast 
MirEngland; on the plan of an equal diameter 
from end to end, in laying which they merely 
abut against each other. About an inch from 
each end, a bevelled-fiange or feather is cast 
round the outer ciroumferen@, forming an - 
lar ring, and when two pipes are brought end te 
end, ai piece sofsweb;"or gasket, woven for the 
purpose, is “saturated with red or white lead, or 
other applicable tnctdous matter, and drawn 
‘twice round the ‘spate formed by the two pro- 
> sOver.this an fron collar, cast im 
and, having, grooves to admit the pro- 
is fitted and screwed upby bolts 
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he “City Father.” Sik 

The death of Jdhw Price Wetherill, late Presi- 
dent of the Select Council of Philadelphia, has ex- 
cited much more feeling than would have been 
anticipated during his lifetime. ‘There'was about 
him such an utter disregard of the supposed 
opinion of the world in matters of etiquette, and 
ceremony, such an independent exercise of per- 
sonal freedom in everything to which his eceen- 
tricities incited him, that it would scarcely be sup- 
posed that one who seemed to set at defiance the 
conventionalisms of life’ would have secured a 
strong hold on the respect and esteem of those to 
whose opinions he paid so little attention. But 
these very qualities were calculated to gain him 
admirers. In the disregard of mere fashionable 
dictation he showed an honest and sincere truth- 
falness, and the possession of that spirit which 
prefers an indulgence in individual taste to a forced 
deference to the opinions of others. ‘Chere wes no 
sham about John Price Wetherill—no deception 
by which he sorght to conceal his real feelings in 
order to gain the good will of others. What he 
thought, he said; and what he said, he did. He 
acted out in the fallest manner his own particular 
views, without reference to the actions of others, 
and justified himself by the approval of his own 
conscience. § 4x 

Some men obtain. their mental and personal 
peculiarities by inheritance, and some form: them 
in consequence of the opinions which they imbibed 
in early life. Perhaps Mr. Wetherill was the heir 
of ancestral peculiarities. At a time when per- 
sonal independence was most needed, and when 


| the force of example and even of menace. was used | 


to effect particular ends, the ancestors of John. 


Price Wetherill took a stand which few of his re- | 
ligious faith dared to take. Born and educated 
in the strictest tenets of the Society of Friends, 
Samuel Wetherill, Jr., and some others, during 
the American Revolution, dared to take the side of 
the colonies and to counsel resistance against the 
tyranny of the mother country. Their offence 
was doubly grievous to the Orthodox. The 
Quakers were well-wishers of, and in some cases 
the abettors of, British supremacy. Tho course 


| of Wetherill was not only in opposition to those 


desiros, but it was also in violation of the non- 
resistant principles which the weciety professed. 
There was but one course, and that was to dis- 
own the discontented members who sympathised 
with their own countrymen. Kapelled from the 
Society of Friends for these sauses, Samuel 
Wetherill, Jr., and his friends, were faithfal ad- 
herents of America, and, at the «lose of the war, 
they found themselves severed freun their brethren, 
and without the soothing influcaces of religious 
communion. “On the 27th of Miy, 1781, the Free 
Friends published a statement of sheir case and of 
the principles which had actuuted. them. Re- 
nounced by their old associates, they formed a 
new society, and the generous contributions of 
citizens secured them the meeting-house at the 
southwest corner of Fifth and Arch streets. From 
this independent stock John Price Wetherill was 
descended, and the principles of his ancestor seem 
to have actuated him in the prominent features of 
his character. 


In the City Councils, John -Price Wetherill 
was the leading spirit for the last twenty years. 
He won the respect of his colleagues by the 
honesty of his purpose and the unceasing nature 
of his industry. No man was more thoroughly de- 
voted to the interests of the city, and no one was 
more willing to use every personal endeavor which 
would contribute to that end. He was no parlor 
councilman. His habits and mode of thinking 
wore all opposed to dignified display and empty 
ceremony. “He was one whose highest ambition 
was to work. In committee or in Council, | 
wherever he.was placed in discharge of his duty, 
faithfulness, assiduity and attention, were his cha- 
racteristics. Feeling the most enthusiastic desire 
to accomplish everything thoroughly, he at times 
placed too much reliance upon his own ideas, and. 
was led to disregard those of others. This was 
the greatest defect in his character. He was 
honest, constant, Jaborious and vigilant, but he 
was obstinate. “What he thought was right, he 
ever maintained ; and he rarely changed a position 
which was once taken... It was not that he despised 
the views of others, or that he had any personal fea!- 
ing for them but profound esteem, but he was 
to place too great reliance upon what he consider- 
ed tobe experience. .He knew by his own tests, 


in business matters, that energy, firmness and r6sp- 
lution were'all that were necessary to vanquish 
themostformidable obstacles, and, without making 
due aHowance for the difference between pislic 
and private affairs, he believed that the same 
qualities would produce like results upon general 
interests. At times he was precisely right; at 
times he was undoubtedly wrong. There are 
many influences and interests which bear upon 
public affairs, against which the citizen in the busi- 
ness of life does not have to contend. §°9 =. 


In the course of his public career Mr. Weth- 
erill made some mistakes, and, as his influence 
was strong in Councils, they were generally of a 
serious character, though usually but temporary 
in their effects. The greatest error of his carcer 
was that in reference to the District Water Works. 
The City Councils, years ago, when corporate 
rights were much more liberally construed thay 
now, bought from tha, Schuylkill Navigation Com- 
pany the right to use the water of the Schuylkill 
for the supply of Philadelphia. The works which 
were erected furnished the City Proper, and as new 
districts were created, the pipes were extended into 
them. It was a seurce of just complaint, that 

‘higher water rents were charged to the inhabitants 
of those districts than were paid by the citizens of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Wetherill, as Chairman of the 
Watering Committee, resisted a reduction. Fi- 
nally, in 1843, an act was passed by the Legisla- 
ture, authorising the incorporated districts to erect 
water works of theirown. A proviso to this act 
directed that if the city cerporation should, in a 
specified time, reduce the water rents of the dis- 
tricts to the same rates as those paid by the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, the act should not go 
into effect. Here was a fair opportunity for the 
City Councils to preserve a lucrative source of 
revenue, and to protect their own claims. Tho 
influence of Mr. Wetherill was strongly urged 
against the compromise. He believed that the 
city had the whole right to the water of the 
Schuylkill, which had been bought and paid for. 
He did not think that the Legislature had author- 
ity to pass a law violating a solemn contract. He 
advocated a rejection of the terms of the proviso. 
Ho was most urgent in sustaining hia views, and 
under his influence, most especially, the members 
of Councils resolved to maintain. the unequal 
water rents which were demanded of the districts. 

, This was a most serious mistake, as the sequel 

proved. The districts resolved to erect water 
works. The city endeavored.to restrain them by 
law, relying upon their contract. Then did the 
Supreme Court pronounce that most importan), 
principle so consonant to reason and equal rights, 
that the rivers of the State were great. highways, | 
over which all citizens had a right to pass—the, 
the waters were God’s fres gift for drink, for the 
uses of cleanliness, and for domestic putpeses— 
and that no Jaw could deprive citizens of these 
rights, and grant them in monopoly to any persons, 
This decision was a fatal blow to the city of Phy _ 
ladelphia. ‘Thousands of dollars of annual IP 99. 
nue from the district water rents were swept omey { 
at once. The city treasury was impow erished, 
the city’s means were straitened, and * injury re- 
sulted, in many ways, to the COrpe vation. All) 
these misfortunes might have beev _avoided if the \ 
compromise, suggested by the }- sgislative proviso, | 
had been accepted, and tha failure to do so has 
been a serious injury to Pb” 
aspects. 


The errors of 2 Man’e life should be regretted— 
his virtues commended. None who knew John 
Price Wetheriti could fail to be impressed by his 
singleness cf purpose and sincerity of intention. | 
He was free from every deceit, open and honest 
as the day, and trne to his word and to his friends. 
Ris likes and his dislikes were nnconcealed. He 
cared not for the cons@.quences, so that he was not 
misunderstood ; and he never hesitated at reveal- 
ing ‘his. soul wherever it was necessary to show 
his feelings and motives. In all that he did in 
public life, there was this constant truth: that what, 
he did wrongly was as Aonestly supposed to be 
beneficial asthat which. he did rightly. 

Xa private life, Mr. Wetherill was a good citi- | 
zen. ‘In his business relations, he dignified labor | 
by constant toil. “The possessor of a very large’ 
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aladelphia in many re- 


‘estate, calculated to be worth eight hundred thou- 


sand dollars, hq did not. think that the possezsion 
of so much wealth released him from the Decessity 


of personal a:pplicatioii’ 1 He was alsa exceedingly 
generous and charitdble, giving with a free hand 
and without ostentation. His character was one 
that was easily understood, and, when understood, 
it won respect. With all hiv; oddities and eccen- 
tricities, he was, in the bey’; sense of the word, a 
MAN tiseful to himself, be noficial to his native city, 
and conferring honor v_pon mankind by. the con- 
siant exercise of quyjities which add dignity to) 
hiiman nature. g-3 
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| Respect, to. the Dead.—Last evening, a town- 
Meeting was held.in the Supreme Court Room, in 
rerpect, to. the. memory of John Price Wetherill, 
whose.death is so. much lamented by all classés of 
the.community. Tle. meeting. was called to order 
by Samuel H. Perkins, Esg., who nominated as 
Chairman Charles Gilpin, rof the.city. and for 
Vice Presidents, Samuel Breck, Jos. M. Thomas, 
James Page, Morton McMichael, Lawrence Lewis, _ 
Pierce Butler, Samuel W. Weer. Thomas B. Flo- 
rence, Thomas Snowden, Isaac Elliott, James Ma- 
gee, Samuel Allen, Wm. J. Leiper, C.'f. Jones, 
John B. Myers, James M.. Cooper. i. Campbell, 
Wm. Badger, John Robbins, Jr., George W. Farr, 
and W. H. Witte; Secrotaries—E, E. Smith, J. G. 
Brepner, Robert, Donnell, George H. Martin, and J. 
E, Eldridge, > = 

Maycr Gilpin, upon taking hi 
lowing remarks ; 

Feilow-Uitizons:—About a fortnight since, we 
assembled here in. general. town meeting, to pay 
respect to. the living;: the President of the United 
States was expected... John Price Wetherill was 
amongst us and with us. 

We are now again assembled in general town - 
meeting--assembled to pay respect to the dead. 
There is a vacant place; that old familiar face 1s 
missed ; John Price Wetheriil is not amorgst us; he 
isno more, We, his fellow citizens and friends — 
professional, mechanical, cummercial, laboring men 
—are here to pay respect to his memory—to do him 
reverence now, 

In hopeful youth and lusty manhood, we hardly 
miss from the ever-active and agitated crowd those 
who fail around us; but when we feel.and know 
that we are getting into the sere and yellow leaf, the 
death of each friend—he was cur friend—the friend 
of all of us—leaves a gaping wound, an aching void, 
which time cannot heal or fill—the. only hope left is 
blissful reunion in eternity. . 

‘ Passing away’? is written on the remnant of his 
age and generation; the still contracting circle opens 
day by day, as one by one we drop, like leaves in 
wintry weather, into the silent, inexorable grave ! 

Youall knew John Price Wetherill.’ E kaew bim 
right, well, To know him was to love him. “To- 
morrow’s settirg sun will gild, on the ‘banks of the 
beautiful Schuy 1kill, a new-made grave--the memo- 
ry of its occupant will be illustrated: by the parting 
regrets, and embalmed in the gra eful hearts, of his 
fellow-citizens. 

It is for you to say what further respect is due to | 
his memory. | 
Mr. Isaac E liott submitted the annexed resolu- 
TA 6 


seat, made the fol- 


tie 

Whereas, our esteemed, respected and beloved 
fellow-citizen, John Price Wetherill, has. been sud- 
cenly and unexpectedly called from among us, 

And, whereas, it is becommng a community like 
this'to recognize, in some formal manner and by some 
appropriate expr etrion of feeling and sentiment, the 
merits, the services and the worth of one, who, for 
more than a quarter of a century, devoted his time, 
his talents and his fortune to the prosperity of the 
city of Philadelptia, th e, ‘; 

Resolved, ‘That we have heard with the deepest 
regret of the death of John Price Wetherill, a citizen 
of undoubted integrity, unsullied character, unbounded 
generosity and noble public spirit, one who was 
alit e an honor to his country and to human nature. 

Res lved, That we remember with grateful and 
kindly feelings, his. many-acts of icdividual benevo- 
lence and patriotism—acts that served to cheer and 
brighten the;;homes and hearths of the desolate and 
needy, and ta,infuse energy and zea into the bosoms 
of his fellow-citizens. 

Resolved, That we consider his death a public 
loss; a luss not only.to the poor and the afflicted, 
who were assisted by hisgenerosity, but to the com 
munity of Philadelphia, of which he was a cherished 
and an influential member. 

Resolved, That the sy mpathies of this meeting be, 
and they are, hereby, tendered to his bereaved family, 
to whom a copy of these proceedings, duly signed by 
the officers, shall bé transmitted by the Secretary, 

Resolved, That we will attend ‘the funeral of our 
deceased friend and brother, and thus pay a fosble 
tribute to his memory and character. 

Morton McMichael seconded the “resolution. In 
doing so, Mr. M. spoke quite feelingly in reference 
10 the deeeased whom, he stated, he had associated 
with by day and by nigat in around of puolic festivi- 
ties upon the occasion of the late Visit of the Presi- 
dentof the Uniied States to this city. That during 
the silent watches of the night in the same chamber 
in a neighboring city, they had conversed freely 
about the events of the day, and those which were to 
be participated in during the morrow, and that while 
engaged in th»se then pleasant reflections, he re- 
pontedis inquired after Mr. MeMichael’s health, 

nuwing that he was somewhat indisposed, and gave 
him such advice in relation to it as evinced the 
greatest anxiety for his welfare. Then, the speaker 
neyer thought fur a moment, that John Price 
| Wetherill would so soon be called to his final ac- 
‘count. Mr. McMichael further spoke eloquently of 

him asa citizen, as a man of business, and one of 

the suthorities of the city. * 

The resolutions were then unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Joseph M. Thomas then submitted the fullow- 
ir § renalyt ion, which was adopted : 

esolved, That a Committee be appointed by the 
Chairman to determine on and carry out such further 
measures as they may deem pruper, in honor of the 
memory of the deceased. 

Mr. Charles Brown, Col. Thomas B. Florence and 
Col. Page, further spoke of the deceased and the great 
loss the city bas sus ained by the death of Cul, We- 
theril. Col. Page suggested that a monument should 
be raised to his memory, with the gimple epitaoh, 
‘An honest man’s the noblest work of Gpd.?? 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Meeting of City Councils.—Death 0) 
John Price Wetherill.—A apecial meeting of Councils wat 
convened at 10 o’clock yesterday morning, for the adop- 
tion of some appropriate testimonial of respect to the 
memory of the late John Price Wetherill, Esq. 

In Select Council, Mr. Hagert, on motion of Mr. Duffee, 
was calledto the Chair. bo as 
Upon taking his seat the Chairman spoke as follows:— 


“It is my melancholy duty to announce that it has 
been the pleasure of an all-wise Providence to remove 
from the scenes of his life, JonN Price WeTHERILL, late 
President of the Select Council. He died at the United 
States Hotel, in this city, at 3 o'clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, surrounded by aftectionate friends, and in the enjoy- 
ment of all his faculties. I assure you in communicating 
this afilictive bereavement no heart feels more keenly 
and more deeply that I do, the grief which pervades us 
all. 


Having now announced to you his departure, it re- 
mains for us to proceed to make the necessary arrange- 
menta to do honor to his memory. Gentlemen, I feel 8 
you all feel, I know, on this solemn occasion. Can it be 
—can it be, I say that Joan Pricg WeTRERILL is no more? 
It is hard—hard, indeed, to realize it. Can it be that the 
cold and icy hand of death hes been laid upon that warm 
and generous heari? So it is, and sad it is; but never- 
theless it is truel It would be highly improper for me 
and altogether out of place, if I had the ability, to deliver 
an eulogy on his character. It is. written on all we pee 
around us, all that is beautifal and prosperous in our be- 
loved city. He was generous, manly, of strict integrity, 
of great industry and sterling worth. You will now 
proceed to do hcnor to his memory.” 

Mr, Waterman then arose to submit a preamble and 
series of resolutions, which he prefaced with the follow- 
ing remarks:— 

“We have met to-day upon a mournful occasion... The 
fell archer has again sped an arrow that has cut down in | 
the prime of his usefulness, our President, our brother, 
our friend. John Price Wetherillis no more. "Tis a sad 
and sorrowful matter to contemplate death under any cir- 
cumstances; but when it enters our own chamber, and 
strikes down a friend and brother, it does indeed cast a 
saddening gloom over us. In the deathof Mr. Wetherill, 
80 sudden, so unexpected—until within a few days—we 
have lost one ef our most useful members. He was warm 
and ardent in what he undertook; liberal and expanded 
in his notions, and in bis public career ever the advocate 
of measures tending to the improvement of our city, 

But, though we mourn his departure, deeply and sin- 
cerely, itisinhis own domestic circle, around his own 
family Zreside, that his loss- will be most felt—he was a 
kind and affectionate husband, an indulgént and devoted 
father, and a warm hearted and generous friend, whose 
philantrepby was broad enough to cover and relieve any 
case of distress that came to his knowledge—in his 
death, the poor have indeed lost « friend, whose hand 
was ever ready to extend relief. But why spend time in 
recounting the many noble and. generous qualities of 
our departed triend and brother—one, whose heart was 
ever warmed, and animated by the most generous im- 
pulses—one so universally known—so universally re- 
spected—he has gone—he has entered the “dark valley 
of the shadow of death,” and weshall see hita no more; 
but his many virtues will linger around us like the sweet 
odor of a flower before it withers and dries up. With 

| these few prefatory remarks, I beg leave to present 
| the following preamble and resolutions :— 

’ Whereas, ''he Select and Common Councils of Philadel- 
phia being especially convened, to receive formal intelli- 
gence of the death of John Price Wetherill, President of 
the Select Oouncil, have learned the event with the pro- 
foundest regret, and testify their sentiments on the oc- 
casion in the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That this body has lost by the death of 
John Price Wetherill, its chief officer and ablest mem- 
ber—one whose seryices, continued uninterruptedly 
through upwards of twenty years, have been less remark- 
able for the long period over which they have extended, 

ian for the intelligence, diligence, energy, honesty, and 

isinterestedness, with which they have been rendered 
for ali ordinary purposes, as well as for the promotion of 
most important measures. 

Resolved, That looking beyond the course of official | 
services here, we find Mr, Wetherill, from his earliest | 

fouth to his latest day of health, actively devoted to 
very duty which distinguished the private and public 
dife of: a good man snd a true citizen—industrious and 
ersevering in his busines-, adding the hard labor of his 
own hands to the solid improvement and useful exercise 
of his mind; as a scientific manufacturer and merchant 
in the city, and as a farmer beyond its limite—setting an 
example of care, knowledge, and prudence, deservedly 
rewarded by prosperity; as a husband and parent most 
kind and devoted; as a friend ardent and sterling; as a 
republican independent and simple, loving his whole 
country with the largest patriotism, and cherishing 
the community of his home with his wise counsels 
and unremitting exertions; as a philanthropist, 
delighting in unostentatious benevolence, in the re- 
| lief of distress and the promotion of every worthy 

enterprise; as 2 Christian, exhibiting the best attributes 
of the name, not only in ithe earnest profession of his 
faith, but in the native goodness of heart, and the practi- 
cal, fruitful virtues of his life. 

Resolved, That the loss of such a man, as it ia deeply 
deplored in every relation, so should the sense of it be 
signalized with more than usual tokens of regard and 
respect, and that therefore itis further 

Resolved, ‘That members of Council will attend the 
funera) of their late fellow member, John Price ‘Wethe- 
rill, wearing the customary badge of mourning; and that 
the State House bell be tolled for one hour at thé time of 
the funeral, and that Council Ohambers and the Speak- 
er’s chair and desk be hung with mourning for one year 

Resolved, That these proceedings be furnished te the 
widow and family of our deceased friend and brother. 

Mr. Perkins seconded the resolutions with the follow- 
ing remarks :— 

i rise, Mr. President, with the feeling of mournful 
satisfaction to second these resolutions—even grief is 
alleviated by giving it utterance. It was not my good 
fortune,sir, to be intimately acquainted with our much re- 
gretted colleague, Col. Wetherill, until since I have had 
the honor of a seat in these chambers. He was one of 
those peculiarly constituted men, possessed of certain en- 
nobling characteristics, which to know, was to endear 
whilst living, and consecrate his Iaemory in our lasting 
regard. But, sir, it has pleased the Almighty to call him 
from the scenes of his usefulness and philanthroghy, and 
it is not for usto scrutinize or murmur at the decree, but 
whilst we bow in deep humility to the stroke, to offer our 

‘ feeble tribute to ‘his memory. 
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| ter world.” He was possessed of that indomitable energy 
| of character, unswerving integrity and devotion to the 


Where in this vast communny,'coutane nave selected 
one more generally known or deservedly appreciated 
then John Price Wetherill.« His life’and actions have 
been reviewed for the last ten days by thisfentire people, 
{as evinced by an unprecedented anxiety in the result 
of his disease,) and their return has been a unanimous 
verdict of ‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

It isa source of peculiar gratification, Bir, to those 
who loved him best, to know that in his last hours he 
felt and bore evidence of that feeling that ’tis not “the 
whole of life to live, nor all of death to die” He met 
the stern demands of that fell destroyer with a warm, 
confiding faith on his acceptance in ‘another and a bet- 


best interests of the city, which has associated his name 
with its most prominent benefactors; and will go down 
to posterity enshrined in the gratitude of our citizens as 
an object of emulation to those who may be called to fill 
the various public trusts discharged by him with go 
much honor and efficiency. I arose, Sir, to second the 
resolutions, which I now do. & 

The resolutions were passed ufianimously, 

Mr. Waterman moved that four members of Select 
Council and four members of Common Qouncil be appoint. 
e4 to sct as pall bearers at the funeral of the deceased. 


Messrs. Waterman, Perkins, Lancaster end Lennig were 
appointed. 

Select Council then adjourned to meet at 3 o'clock on 
Wednesday afternoon. 


Common Couxci —After presenting the preamble and 
resolutions from Select Council, Mr. Snowden, President, 
said—Councils have been convened in consequence of 
the decease of John Price Wetherill, President of Select 
Council, who ended his mortal career in this ci ty, sur- 
rounded by his family, on Sunday, the 24th inst., at 3 
A.M. On Wednesday, the 13th, in company with the 
President ofthe United States, Mr. Wetherill left this city 
to attend the World’s Fair, in the city of New York. 
Previously to leaying the city, he was very active in 
making arrangements for the reception of the Pres‘dent, 
and after he had done this, he devoted all bis time in ex- 
tending to the President the hospitalitiesof our city. On 
Friday evening, the 15th inst., Mr. Wetherill was taken 
sick in the city of New York, and on Saturday, the 16th. 
he left in’company with the President, on his return back 
to this city. [heard from him at one o’clock on that 
day, by telegraph When he arrived here, at two o’clook, 
he was seriously indisposed, and had suffered much on 
his journey from New York to Philedelphia. After his 
arrival he made no complaint of pain; he appeared at 
that moment to have been stricken with death, although 
I had not formed that opinion, and did not until Mon- 
day, about oneo’clock, when I had serious fears for his 
recovery. 

In his death society has lost a useful member, this city 
a brother and a friend, and his family aa indulgent pa- 
rent and husband. I now move that this Chamber con- 
cur in the preamble and resolutions as offered and ex- 
pressed by the member from Select Chamber. 

Mr. Diehl said:—I am aware, Mr President, that these 
resolutions contain all that can be said of our deceased 
brother, and it may be unnecessary for me to say a word 
They speak, Iam sure,so truthfully the sentiments of. 
every member in this Chamber, that Ihaveno doubt they 
will receive a unanimous approval. I know, sir, that it is 
the lot of man todie. T know itis our duty to bow sub- 
miszively to the will of an All-wise Providence. I believe 
that these dispensations of our Crestor are the severest 
trials we are called upon to bear. Upon an oceasionlike 
this, and under circumstances like those with which we 
are now surrounded, it appears to me to be eminently 
proper that something more should be done than offering 
these silent tributes of respect, however proper and ap- 
propriate they may be. When the tie of friendship, in- 
duced by a long acquaintance, strengthened by a high 
regard for the deceased, is thus severed, itis proper that 
the tongue should give expression to the sentiments 
which the heart prompts. Death, cir, is an event of ne 
ordinary moment. ‘ 

For twenty-five years has the deceased been in the 
municipal bodies of this city, during which time he had 
freely devoted himself to the advancement of the city of 
his birth, and I may gay, the city of his love. There has 
not existed a more earnest, industrious member of the 
community, in ell things relating to the prosperity of 
Philadelphia, than he. The void created by his death is 
no ordinary one, not only in the household of which he 
was the honored head, but in this community, of which 
he was ajmember. If you speak of him as be! ing exten- 
sively and honorably known in this community—that iis 
what we all know—you affirm nothing but what we all 
believe. For myself, I am free tosay { know ofno man 
whose death has occasioned more entire regret. 

I notice, Mr. President, that the tear of sorrow is in 
‘your eyes. It is just that it should be so—it is honorable 
to you that itis sc—for you have enjoyed the privilege of 
a more extended, and, perhaps, more intimate acquain- 
tance than any sround you, and had the opportunity of 
judging his works. I wish that] had the power to speak 
of John Price Weiherill as he deserves to be spoken of; 
but jt is only left for me to join with you, and those 
around you, and our fellow citizens, in respect to his me- 
mory. . 

Mr. Griscom said—I feel as every member must feel, 
that each of us, on this occasion, should have the privi- 
lege of saying a word, to express our feelings on thig 
solemn and most unexpected event. This community 
has been stricken by a blow as unexpected and as vio- 
lent, so far as regards the feelings of almost every man 
in the community, as has befallen us these many years. 
I had not the honor of being intimately acquainted with 
John Price Wetherill until after I was elected a member 
ofthis Chamber. I must say thatno one who has en- 
joyed that friendship, could separate from him without 
feeling that he had lost one on whom he could rely on 
all occasions, in time of need, as a warm, ardent, sincere 
man. He was a man of eminence—not by any qualities 
that affect display; for he was a man unpretending, and 
totally all ostentation—but he arose to as higha 
pesition 6 affections of his fellow citizens, and the 
es eem ery good man, as any citizen in this com- 
munity. It was the triumph of moral worth, as contra- 
distinguished from military or any other kind of glory. 
Without ostentation, he spent a whole life-time in doing 
good, and was never knewn to do evil. No individual 
can put his finger upon a single act of his, and show 
anything inconsistent with the dignity of a moral citi- 
zen. Iam well aware that John Price Wetherill had his 
errors—so has every living being. He was ever satisfied 
and consciously never did wrong towards any one. That 
is the best, the wisest eulogium that. can be paid him. 

Never was this community in such a state of excite- 
ment—a lively interest was awakened by the precarious 
condition of oor fellow townsman. The rumor gotabroad 
that he was dying; and you could not walka single square 
without inquiries as to the health of John Price Wethe- 
rill, Persons standing upon the corners would have for 
their evening topic the illness of Mr. Wetherill. 

With regard to his public acts, it does not become me 
to speak before those who have known him longer and 
better. Lam glad that the opportunity has been granted 
me tospeak and join with my whole heart in the resolu- 
tions, and everything else. 


Mr. Hinman silid: This afflicting event speaks louder, 
sir, to you and to me, and te othsrs whose heads are 
blossomed with gray. Our departed friend has left us 
bright examples to be followed, andit becomes us, sir, on 
this occasion, fo bring the matter home*toourselves:— 
Each and every one of us should ask ourselves the ques- 
tion, whether we ere prepared to follow our esteemed 
friend and brother? Scarcely six months have passed 
since we, some thirty of us, surrounded this desk and re- 
ceived the oath of our office. Since then. sir, two of us 
have been called to leave this world. Who, on that oc- 
casion, would have supposed that the twowhc have been 
selected could have been Kdward Duff and John Price 
Wetherill? I eay that these afllictions should be brought 
home to the feelings and hearts of each individual; and 
let us endeaver to emulate the virtues of John Price 
Wetherill, so to conduct ourselves—so tolive in our pub- 
lic and private capacities that at our decease the same 
eulogies, with the same propriety, may be pronounced as 
upon our esteemed fellow citizen. 

an resolutions from Select Council were unanimously 
adopted, 

Mr. Diehl moved that the President be one of the pall- 
bearers. Adopted. -~ 
Messrs. Dieh}, Hinman and Abbey were also appointed 
pall bearers; and Common Council adjourned to meet on 
Wednesday afternoon, atthree o’clock. 


BRIDGE TO CONNECT NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 
Mr, John A. Roeblivg, civil engizeor, suggests the fol- 
lowizg plan ofa wire guspention bridge, t9 connect the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn. Hoe proposes that i} 
should croes the East river by a single tpan, at such an 


elevation as will not impede the navigstion. The bridge 
floor will be continued on each side of the river, deacead- 
ing at @ gentle rate, and forming a series of large spans, 
whieb will exiend over several squares without touching 
the roo'g of the houses until the bign ground is reached 
on which the approaches will be located. Only so much 
ground wil) be permanently ocoupled between the river 
and the approaches ag will be wanted for the foundations 
ofthe towers. The present’ design is to build two floors 
above each other, simiiar to the Niagara bridge. The 
lower floor will serve as an ordinary road bridge for all 
kinds of vehicles and passengers. The upper floor will 
support two railroad tracks, ou which two trains of cars 
will be Kept running back ‘and forth, porforming a trip 
every five or ten minuies. These trains will pass each 
other ia the ceaire of the bridge. they will be connected 
and propelled by an endless wire ropa, worked by 2 ste 
tlonary engine at one en3. Ove thousand pasaengors may 
be conveyed every trip, with all tho ease ard comfort that 
well con irucied, ventiiated and warmed cars will afford. 
The tops of the towers, elevated over taree bundred 
feet, vould afford the best opportunity for putting up 
gcvernment ligh's, observatories. lookouts, &. The 
rate cf ascent and desceut or the grade of the bridge 
will depend on the elevation of the river span and tha 
locality ef the aproaches., The total aggregate height of 
the mainmast of the clipper ship Rad Jacket, one of the 
largest ©! its class, meatures 210 feet from the step, 
which longth includes the topmast, topgallant royal and | 
tkyaail. This would be about two hundred feet above 
the water. Jn connection with this subject it is proper 
to add thai the present tendency is to reduce rather 
than increase the height of ship masts. To attain the 
the hejght of two hundred feet itis necessary only to go 
back ag far asthe Park on the New York side, without 
resorting tog steeper grade than three degrees, or about 
five feet in 2 hundred. it is"not intended to supersede the 
now existing ferries. A large portion of the commercial 
community, transacting business near the river on e:ther 
side. will coniinue to patronize them in preference to the 
bridge. Mr. Roebling thinks that by the timo the bridge 
can be completed the intercourse between the two cities 
will have s0 much increased, tha’ not only all the exist- 
ing ferries may be supported, but enough will be left to 


make the bridge investment one of the best stocks in the 
countr t =~ 
PLAN FOR THE F BROADWAY. 
ie 


A correspondent suggests the following plan for ¢ 
reliet of Brofdway. Ho proposes to remove the present 
sidewalks entirely, making the carriage way flush with 
the buildings on botn sites, thus doubling its present 
width. The windows of the stores might then be set 
back 20 at to allow sidewalks of sufficient width to be 


laid bet ween them and the front pillars, which would be 
left atanding as they now are; or, in other words, form- 
ing an arcade fer foot passengers which would protect 
them from the sun and rain, as well as free the walks 
from ice and snow in winter. Awnings and shades, now 
80 necessary to oer elegant and costly goods, might 
be dispensed with, besides numerous other benefits to 
the pedestrian, as wel! as the shopkeeper, which are too 
obvious to need enumeration, The cost would be less'than 
by any other mode propored, as most of the stores have 
the pillars already, and it would be only necessary to set 
the windows back; while the churches would not ba dis- 
turbed, The whole might be done with a view to archi- 
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\ tectural effect, thereby adding to the beauty as well as | 


Comfort and conventence of this great thoroughfare. 
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Tar New Opeki°House.—The work on the 

pplendid building forthe American Academy of Music, at 
the cornérof Broad and Locust streets, is progressing ra- 
pidly.. . The first story is mearly up, and the handsome 
brown stone front on Broad street gives earnest of what 
the structure will be when completed. The building is 
Yery large, and it will inaugurate a new era in Philadel- 
phia in theatrieal architecture... The city: has never yet 
had a regular opera houre, and the theatres that have 
been at times appropriated to opera purposes-are general- 
ly small, inconvenient and not, constructed with much 
regard to the laws of acoustics, 

The folowing particulars in relation to the new Opera 
House will give our readers an ides of its size and capa \ 
eity. The building has a front’ of 140 feet on Broad | 
street, with a dept of 238 feet on Locust street. There 
will be yvegular seats for 3000 persons, and stool and 
standing recom for 600 more, The orchestra will be 65 
fect long, by 10 feet wide, and will gfford ample room for 
geventy musicians. 2° 

The following are the dimensions of the principal parts 
of the structure :— 7 1 

Width of stege Cepartment 150 feet; width of stage 

proper, 90 fect; depth 78 feet; width of auditoriam bo- 
tween the walls, 90 feet; height to dome, 70 feot; depth 
from cumain to baek of boxes, 102 feet; width of curtain 
48 feet; height, 48 feet; width of lobbies, at proscenium, 
9 feet, gradually widening at vestibule entrance to 13 | 
fect; entrance of lobby on Broad street, 10 by 73 feet; 
vestibule on Broad street, 28 by 73 feet; two main stair- 
ways in vestibule, width of cach 15 feet; width of same to 
second tier, 8 feet; to third, 7 feet. The grand saloon, 
which can be used for concerts, lectures, balls, &c. » is 39 
by 85 feet; height of same, 80 fect; the number of exit 
doors is 14, all of them opening outward, comprising a 
space of 117 feet;so that a full house can be discharged in 
from four to five minutes; the covered carriage way is, 70 
feot on Locust strcet tc curb; width of Broad street pave- 
ment, 18 feet; Locust street, do. 12 feet; Stage excaya- 
tion below the floor, 10 feet; wader remainder of the 
house, $14 feet; heated by steam generated in two boil. 
ers. The auditorium is to be illuminated bya circle in 
the dome; containing 500 jets, also by two rows of jets 
along the cornices, and by bracket lights against the 
walls. 

There will be ventilating flues throughout the house, 
ecnnecting with the main ventilating shaft, over the il- 
yuiminating circle. The parquet entrances are, to wit’ 
two.at orchestra, 3 feet wide, gradually enlarging to 6% 
feet at lobby, with two additional side entrances, each 
514 feet wide. Numerous other passages throughont the 
house, leading to seats, commence along the inner circle, 
being two feet broad, and gradually widening to4 feet at 
lobbies. Restaurant in. basement, 26 by 62 feet ; height 
ef the building to cornice 60 feet. ‘Che roof ‘will be of 

iron, main span 90 feet 5 passage way on south flank 10 
feet; passage way on Year to Westmoreland street 15 
feet ; a balcony on Broad and also one on Locust street, 
each 70 feet. i 

These facts and figures area suificient evidence that the 
New Opera House will be‘worthy ot Philadelphia, 
the rapid progress being made with the work rend 
speedy completion almokt certain. 


Fux Opgrka House PROJECT.—It appears that: 
the “‘American Academy of Music”? have adopted 
Mr. Le Brunand Mr. Runge’s design for building 
an Opera House, at the Southwest corner of Locust . 
and Broad streets. The size of the building’ wili 
be 150 feet wide by 238 deep, and 70 feet high. The 
style is to be Venitian, which admits of powerful 
and striking effects, and is a novelty in this coun- 
try. Where are to be eleven doors of entrance, 
with a vestibule on Broad street, 36 feet wide, 83 
feet long. Whe grand stairways are 14 feet wide; 
each atsirway has a separate entrance, 8 feet wide. 
The means of egress would allow the audience to 

| be dismissed in four mmutes. There are to be re- 
freshment and retiring rooms, with the conve- 
niences needed, The auditorium is to seat 3750, 
with standing room for 450 persons additional, 
meking 4200 indiyjduals who can be accommodated 
within the halls.“ The auditorium is divided as 
follows: Parquet circle, first tier, first tier boxes, 
second tier, second tier boxes, amphitheatre, pro- |/ 
scenium boxes. The parquet floor is proposed to 
be constructed in such a manner, as to enable the 
whole floor to be raised to a level with the stage, 
by means of levers and screws. he whole theatre 
may thus be converted in @ few hours, into a mag- 
nificent ball room, 100 feet wide, by 177 feet long. 
| Whe auditorium is proposed to be brilliantly lighted 
by means of a large hemispherical chandelier in the 
centre of the dome, surrounded by two circular 
rows of Jighta—one over the lunette of the dome, 
and the other around the main cornice. Bracket 
| lights are placed'against the wall of the auditorium, 
to avoid an unpléasant glare. All the lights are 
to be -placcd under ventilating tubes and flues» 
which connect with shafts in the walls, and join 
with the main shaft over the large chandelier. The 
fire: p!ugs near the stage, and large reservoirs of 
water Within the framing of the roof, give addi- 
tional securities againat fire, in connection with 
the safety afforded by an iron wire gauze curtain, 
(made to work teleacopically) between the stage 
and auditorium—the fire- proof doors of communi- 
|| cation—and the battlement wall between the roofs 
of the building, Fhe stage is to combine all the 
F excellencies of the most.celebrated FE wropean thea- 
tres. The work, we hear, is about to be com- 
menced immediately. f 2 => Myf i 


: _ = 
Tuz New Boston Tazatre.—The Bosto 
Times says that the new Theatre in that city 

will seat the following persons :— 


Parquette and Circle, - - ~- 1085 “ $542°50 
Balcony, - - = : - 190 190-00 
Boxes, Ist tier, - - - - 406 203°00 
“ 2dtier, ~ - “ - 384 192-00 
« — (Private,) - - “ -~ 30 30°00 
Gallery, - 900 225-00 


Gat > 
Total, - > - - - 2995 $1382-50 
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“Tue new Tu £ATRE.—The new theatre, called \ 
by the good old standard name, The Boston Theatre, | 
scarcely needs our praises of its beauties, for it will 
show them itself to the public within the next twelve or | 
fifteen hours. ‘The opening has arrived. The promise] 
must now give place to the performance. We have / 
great pleasure in saying, with sincerity, that we 
think the circumstances favorable toa complete ful- 
filment of the high hopes that have been entertained 
of the new theatre. The building itself is magnifi- 


, cent: it is an ornament and a distinction for our city. 


The manager is too well known to need a word from 
us, His exertions to please will doubtless be earnest 
and effectual. The company is well-selected, and 
embraces an unusadl array of talent—and lastly, we 
think the temper of the pablic is favorable, at this 
time, to the maintenance of the theatre. With the 


‘public rests at all times the determination of the 


character of their theatres or other entertainments; 
for in these is always reflected their desires and ca- 
prices, 62 a 

The new theatre is located south of West street, 
between Washington and Mason streets. It stands 
behind the Melodeon, and the wall at the back of the 
Stage ia upon.the line of Mason street. The main 
eotrance from Washington street conducts visitors 
through a broad passage into a vestibule, whence they 
may enter at once the parquet of the theatre or as- 
cend by stair-cases to the first or second tiers, or the 
gallery. The grand stair case is very handsome, and 
a large mirror placed at the first ‘landing bewilders 
the eye with the confusion of splendor. 

The principal portion of the.theatre is in the form 
ofacircle, 90 feet id diameter, which passes six 


feet behind the middle of the curtain. The stage is |‘ 


brought oat 18 feel in front of the middle of the car- 
tain. The audience will be seated chiefly in four 
places. (1) ‘Ihe parquet, which has 599 seats, in curv- 


ed rows, rising gradually from the front, and inter-!° 


sected by two isles—and the parquet boxes having 495 
seats surrounding the parquet. (2) The dress circle or 


Ey 


first tier, is directly above the parquet boxes; it haa|., 


seata for 411; besides which, there is a balcony plac- 
ed in front, with two rows of seats, numbering 192, 
(3) The second tier, which has 384 seats. (4) The 
third tier, or gallery, which has about 850 seats, 
extending around the house above the other tiers, 
and in rows, rising one above the other, to the ex- 
treme wall of the house. From the uppermost and 
farthest seat of the gallery there isa perfect view of 
the stage, as indeed, we believe, there is from every 
portion of the house, There are four proscenium 
boxes on each side, accommodating 75 spectators, 
and also 12 chairs at the sides of the orchestra. 
Total number of seats 3018 ‘Ihe seats in the par- 
quet are ingeniously contrived so ag to fold up as the 
spectator rises, and thug make room for passing. 
‘There are eleven boxes on each floor, opposite th” 


stage, each containing 12 seats. These have nicely |. 


cushioned backs and seats,—there being (as is not; 


usual in theatres) a back to the moveable seat in the 
passage. The other seats are not partitioned off ifto 


yr 


boxes. The ceiling is about fifly feet above the flocr | 


of the parquet, 

The stage opening is 48 feet wide and 41 feet high. 
Behind the cartain the stage is 102 feet wide. The 
depth of the stage from the front to the rear wall is 
85 feet: 18 feet before the curtain and 67 feet behind. 

The saloons,’ refreshment-rooms, and other ap- 
pointments, are furnished with completeness and 
elegance. The theatre is brilliantly lighted. 

The sale of tickete will begingat 11 v’clock this 


morning. : 5 


+> Merroponrran ‘TH 
“and Sig. Marto made th 


quette ; up stairs there was plenty of room. Proba- | 
bly thirteen or fourteen hundred persons, jn all, } 
were present. The appearance of the house was 
imposing, but flashy—an inevitable consequence of ‘ 
the gaudy coloring and intolorable gas-glare always 
prevalent here. 

Signor BaDIAL1 was indisposed, and did not | 
sing. His place was filled by Signor BERNARDI. } 
Sustni was evidently suffering-from a severe cold, | 
and at times seemed scarcely able to, proceed. | 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the Opera went } 
acceptably. Both Grist and Mario were in good 
voice. We have nothing to add to what we have 
already written on “I Puritani,” t 

This being the first time that an Opera has been | 
given at this house, a few remarks about the appro- 
priateness of the building for the purpose may not | 
be out of place. The stage is, of course, radically | 
wrong; every one admits it to be the ug- } 
liegt. thing of the kind ever devised. We will, 
therefore, say nothing more about it. Acous- 
tically much was expected of this building, | 
but it is a failure ; such a conglomeration of | : 
chattering sounds as assailéd the ear last evening | 
has seldon been heard in a hall devoted to music 
each instrurcent in the orchestra tripped up its neigh- 
bor, and the shrillest had it to the last! The defect 
appears to lie in excessively metallic vibration— 

utterly destitute of sonority and mellowness. The 
shrillest sound overpowers all others ; you know 
precisely when a wind instrument plays a note, and 
you may follow the piccolo from the first bar of the 
opera to the last. Nothing can subdue the ardor of 
thatinstrument. It cannot be denied that every 
sound is heard ; on the contrary it might be said 
that every sound is heard twice, for there is an un- 
mistakable echo. The effect isunpleasant and hol- 
low, and reminds one of music under en arching. 
’ Where there is a combination of sounds, vocal and 
instrumental, all the worst points are aggravated. 
Signor ARDITI—who was seasonably tempestuous ' 
last night—would have been astonished could he | 
have heard his own orchestra from the first circle, 
still more.so from the second. He would have 4 
descended a sadder and wiser man from either, 

In a word, the Metropolitan Theatre will not do 
for operatic purposes—there is no equality in the 
sound ; the shrillest always prevails, and in quick | 
movements the echo of one sound rebounding on’ 
another of a totally different character produces 
positive discord.’ The defect, undoubtedly, lies © 


in the. dome, ps »: we should think, be 
remedied, 
iol 
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SATURDAY» a (OON—GRAND FINALE® 
ef “7 try felks anxious ¢o bid @risi and 

e influx of country folks anxious to bid @ 

Matto a sweet adieu, nearly filled Boston’s great Ope 
House this aiternoon. ‘‘Semiramide’ did ‘not- go ‘off 
with remarkable éclat, ageless verve and enthusiasm ap: 
peared in the first two acts, which are in this company’s 
representation all important to win & general or critica 
public. 

i made several fine’ points, and displayed more 
facility of execution in << Bol roggio” than.on Monday, 
The popular duet ‘‘ Giorno d’errore”? was again omitted, 
despite of all remonstrances, but Grisi insisted upon 
Donovani coming out at the close of the opera, when she 
assisted'in gathering a harvest of flowers strewn at 
€ | Semiramide’s feet. The orchestra played. hetter than 

in “La Sonnambula,”? though not quite up to the mark, 
Wand requiring Arditi’s-most vehement thumps occa- 
sionslly. Both the military band‘and chorus were care- 
lees.in the two last acts, thus losing much of the credit 
1 n Monday. 
‘apis Fabricatore was the Idreno, vice Mario re- 
signed, and made even less of that king than his prede- 
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‘After Grisi had been duly honored, Mr, Hackett, who 
appeared with her, stepped forward and said he was 
desired by Grigi ‘and Mario to acknowledge the kind re; 
ception and matked favor bestowed upon them here, and 
-tordeclare; im their: name, : the ‘Borton, theatre unsur- 


parsed .by any, in. which they had 2 oe thas elie ; 
Tesminnere! ewe ie ooh er itanding he 


i) 


F tio’ 
» great beara pe a appes afte 
egement risi and Maric 3 ai 

hed is sromptly met, and io ete ere a ae 
obliged t6 wait for their thoney> meee a ‘fen 4 
ratig out,: loud:-and :cléary from hind othe: or 
‘That's true.’? A roar.of laughter followed and Hac 

yesumed.) “Signorini Donovani says that’s true.” He | 
; gated with commendation of the théatré; ’its lessee 
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deal coneerned, then to his:tormer‘snecesses ~ 
jn cand, ‘especially to. hhiswbringing oup the Viennese ‘ 
~ Children and making a good, deal, of money, Fpretrons. 
TGs acumptnies'bia: iemtin postal 
‘Tene 5 : 
ran Or guished: consideratio 
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ptored'voive permitted -him’to portray Edgardo’s agony 
‘of werequited love and dying lament PA t > 
aeparted The soul and expression’ depicted in: every 
tone of *O® bell alma’? moved: the audience deeply. ; 
When the curtail fell no ‘one, we think, dissented from 

his praire, -or denied him to be’ the greatest dramatic 

enor living. He terminated a grand opera season glori- 

ously, and willever ‘be rememberedas the most ex: 

“Pressive singer Boston has*ever witnessed, 
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se at Berlin, with altered. details to 
t ie French stylet The lower part of the 
proscenium, the. columns, gallery. above, the. con- 
soles in arch form, with the large leaves apparantly 
supporting the ceiling, the trumpet figure, &c., 
are all:placed and atranged as in the Berlin House. | 
The supports to the second gallery, (caryatides,) » 
are also from the same .establishment. In ‘short; 
the general idea is the’ samé in’bo'h buildings; but 
the dimensions being different, an alteration has 
been niade—and certainly not for the best. | 

Orange colored satin curtains decorate the pro- 
scepium boxes. The color is badly chosen, and || 
affurcs no contrast to the invufferable and all per- 
vading white ard gold of the house. Bnd 

In a» acoustical point of view, the New Acad- 
ewy of Music is a triumph. From all parts of the 
house, every sound may be caught distinctly. We 
could hear as well from the back seats ofthe Am- 
piheatre as from the parquette. 

In every other respect the Academy isa decided 
failure ; fally one-third of it is useless. and the re- 
maining two-thirds are uncomfortably crowded 
with seats, We doubt if there 1s comfortable ac- 
commodation for more than 2,500 persons in the 
ent re building. 

Some new scenery has been prepared by Signor 
ALLEGRI, and excepting a forest scene, which was 
dull and chalky, it is good. The curtain. is ad- 
mirably executed. ; 

The Orchestra occupies a kind of ravine be- 
tween the stage and parquette; the tops of the 
double basses and a tall head ortwo are alone 
visible. In front of the conductor is a board with 
@ painting of a guitar and a banjo entangled in the 
strings of a lyre. It might be thrown away ad- 
vantageously. 

The gas burners of the proscenium boxes are 
nearly on a level with the line of-vision, and 
should be lowered, so that the occupants may see 
the stage without looking through the lights. It 
must be extremely injurious to the sight. 

We sympathize with Mr, Hacxerr in the un- 


' fortunate issue of hiss up-town negotiations. It 


now remains for, him to make a bold and determin- 
ate step. The amount of good management can 
overcome the grave objections to his present loca- 
tion. The mere fact of there being so many bad | 
seats in the house, will provoke a distruzt of all, 
and Keep people away. 

The attendance last evening was disheartening. 
We are doubtful if fifteen hundred persons were 
inthe house. There was no enthusiasm, except 
at the end of the first act, when Madame Grisi 
and Signor Mario were as usual called for; An 
Atpphitheatrical suggestion that Mr. Hackett 
should receive three cheers,.was promptly rejected. 


MAS GAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
{ A of $400 wi 


xt ; e erected at 
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f Philadel Th "1 msio: build- 
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treet; to. be of | 

|-archit -—the- material of brick, with sin; uble 
walls, 18 lo story on Broad and Locust streets, and 

thogressings of the «ntire building, to of 
brown stone, . Zhe front and Locust stroet 
flank, of pressed 3 the south fiavk and rear, of good 
front stretchers. re eets on ang flanks, 
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- {Openitig of ‘the Academy’ of Mi : 
_This establishment, gi which so much has | 
been -hoped, announced, written, and hinted, was _, 
opened last evening for a short operatic season. A 
“few general ‘descriptive remarks about the. edi‘ice 
_ will enab‘e us to offer what observations we pur- 
d pose with clearness. 6 3- H 
The New-York Academy of Music is situated 

on the corner of Fourteenth-s‘reet and I[rving- , 
| place, 214 feet on the ‘ormer and 104 fect on the 

latter. The exterior height is.86 feet ; the interior 
| (from floor to dome,) 80 feet. — , 

} “From the centre of the .arquetie the theatre pre- 

© sents an exceeding handsome effect, although even 
there the tortucts horse shoe shape strikes the ob 
server as somewhat Singular.: "The balcony boxes, 
or those néarly on @ level with the parquette, have 
bannister fronts: painted white, with red” velvet 
cushions: . The first‘tier is panelled, and.in niches 
stall juvenile figures in plaster are-inserted—em- 
blematic of musical arts. Thereare three different 
kinds» of .figures;—one playing the: flute, «another 
theicastinets,: and-a third the’eymbals. The sec- 
ond tier is embossed ‘with'lyres. \ The third tier is 
‘plain. There are21 chandelier brackets of elabo- 
orate workmanship executéd in zinc to each tier. | 
All the different tiers, together with the prosceni- | 
um boxes; are painted in dead white and gold. | 
There are 18’ proscenium boxés; very spacious and 
elegant. Over these on each side, are three large 
figures playing trumpets, and ‘between these are 
four pigeon like boxes, calléd'for some perfectly 
inexplicable reason, “ Shakspeare boxes,” 

In the parquette, balcony,” and first aad second 
tiers, there are about 2,200 iron arm chairs, fitted 
up with spring seats.so that they fold up when 
notin use, and afford-an.easy means of ingress and | 
egress. These, chairs are'the invention of A. H. 
‘ALLEN, of Boston, Proscenium and private boxes 
have ordivary chairs. The gallery, Or Amphithe- 
atre, as it is called, is.calculated to: seat ‘about 
1,500 or 1,800: persons, The forms are comfort- 
ably backed, and have’good, easy leather cashions. 

In the reer of the first and second tiers are a’! 
number of family boxes similar to those at NisLo’s | 
Garden ; 

The boxes ‘are supported by immense pillars, 
strmounted with busts—an angular variety of the 
| Caryatides seldom séen. © These pillars are objec- 
'tionable, on account of their extreme heaviness | 
and of the interruption they afford to the general | 
view from ail’back'seats of the hoase, From the. | 
dome’ descends ‘a heavy hanging cornice, 7 feet 8 
inches d¢ep, with gilded droppings—aiso cumber- 
some. The ‘dome itself belongs to a different style 
“of architééture, bas no visible means of support, 
‘and looks flat and crushed. It is redeemed by the 

exceHent® decorative skill of Signor ALLeaat, 

although that gentléman commits the artistic blun- 
der of painting the vanishing poiat @ bright color, 

instead ofa ‘quiet, sober blue. On four of the . 

patiels "are “beautifully executed mythological 

figures of Music, Tragedy, Comedy.and Postry. 
\ Lt-wall be remarked that the decoration of the dyme 

is totally different to anything else in the house. 
_ Notwithstanding its great excellence, therefore, it | 
produces.an-incongruous. effect. 

‘The width. of the stage betweeni the proscenium 
is 48 feet ; depth from, footlights, 70 feet; width 
between. side-wings,:-35 -feet;» height, 30 feet ; 
vestibule,.54.by. 20 feet. 

We. have: referred tothe tortuous, elongated, 
horse-shce shape of the house. Thisis its prin- 
cipal—its faial, objection.» It appears to-have beea 

» the special devise of the architect to keep every 
| (spectator as far from the stage as possible.\He 
qubas, succeeded so admirably in: the’ side’ seats of 
"the first, second, avd third tiers, that the stage is’ | 
ectually invisible, even to those in the front rows. 
SPL Tebat'a thirtOF the séats ip stairs are, in con- 
“sequence, useless for any purpose but that of hear- ’ 
* ing; dnd in the Amphitheatre, we doubt if a thou-*! 
“sand persons could, by any possibility, catch a 
glimpse of what was going on. A new system of 
"placing the chairs might remedy this defect to a 
*“shight’extent, but the shape of the ‘theatre is fatal 
to anything like perfect vision. A giraffe could 
not see round some of the corners, 

The seating of the house, so faras the arm- 
chairs are concerned, is comfortable, ingenious and 
goad, but the seats are placed much too close to- 

«gether. It is impossible’ to sit in*them without 
being cramped and stiffened, °In‘the parquette 
they are rather-betier, but as*this. part’ of the’audi- 

| te-iumdoes not ascend ‘from ‘the foot-lights suffi- 

» Ciently,, it is: difficult to get'agood view without. 

_eraning:over the heads of those in front. We may 
add in this place that all the seats’ inthe balcony 
boxes are.good for seeing, and .in the parquette al- 

80, with the reservation, we have made. r 
:» There. is .too.. much, omamentation. about “the. 
house ;.too.much modeling, arid too.little:color. it 
| Writhes: in the-eye, and looks. cold. and’cheerless, 
quite beyond the salvation of. gas-burners.:..The 

quality ofthe modeling is excellent ;.the quanti- 
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«wior eonsiruction, except as regards acoustic effect, 
$s great blunder, inasmuch as a large proportion’ 


ef the seats'afford no-view of the’ stage ‘whatever. | 


For this there is no excuse whatever¢ 
As plans are invited for an edifice for the Ame- 
ican Academy of Music in this city, the great 
mistakes in the New York establishment should be 
warefully avoided. At the outset we have theiad- 
wantage of them. ‘The lot for the building, at the 
gorner of Broad.and Locust streets, is larger and 
as central. It is probably not fifteen minutes’ walk 
frem the residences. of nine-tenths of those who 
ygo to the ope.a, and in the progress of Broad 
street towards a position as our chief central ave- 
mue, the spot chosen must soon be, and continue 
to he, one of the very best in the whole city. The 
ehief responsibility, therefore, rests on the Build- 
ding Committee, who should see that no unneces- 
sary outlay on extravagant decorations should be 
Xequired in the plan they may adopt, and also that 
he very best provision for hearing and ‘seeing, in 
every part of the house, should be made. Tho 
hard seats, straight backs and cramped knee-room 
‘ef all our places of amusement, which give a vis- 
Stor a tolerably correct idea of a night in the 
stocks; should be forbidden absolutely. In a build- 
4mg such as they can erect, there ought to be room 
before every row of sitters for the free passage of 
‘ether spectators. This is not the case in the New 
’ ‘Work house, where-every one in the parquet has to 
prise, and let up his ‘patent seat, which turns back 
n a pivot, in order that another person may pass 
him. 


Comfort in hearing, seeing, and sitting should 
‘be studied before all other things. These secured, 
there should be a moderate amount of decoration, 
simple but elegant, which may fill up-all blanks 
end relieve the edifice from all appearance of want 
ef finish. But excessive gilding, carving and 
@rapery are not at all essential. They consume mo- 
mey which might serve the cause of music much 
wetter in another way, and they’ give that air of 
sumptuous extravagance which frightens away a 
plain man and his wife, and often adds to. the 
expense ofan opera ticket the cost of a gala dress 

‘gndthe pomp of a carriage. We want a demo- 
eratic opera or none at all. One where, by the 
Sicense of Jow prices and the “freedom from all.re- 
straint of the exotic etiquette of the opera house 
4hat some people seem anxious to naturalize here, 
@ man may go for an evening’s amusement 
“gyithout any silly fear of being out of the proper 
costume, or of having his wife appear less splen- 
@id than his neighbor’s wife across the way. 

If,,as we believe to be the case, music, and not 
display, is the chief object in the Philadelphia 
enterprise, we have no fears for its success. The 
lass of music-lovers here is very numerous, and 
they are generous supporters of all good musical 
entertainmerts. Over and over.again have New 
Work opera managers come here to recruit their 
fortunes broken at Castle Garden or at Astor 
Place, and they have invariably succeeded. An 
Gnstance of this success, where the company, with 
a couple of exceptions, was very poor, ig fresh in 
the minds of our readers. For a few months of 
every year—a season, say, as long as that of Paris 

‘‘or London—a good opera company, ia a large, 
*ommodious house, with low prices, will be hand- 
pomely sustained here. The Academy of Music 
geems disposed to begin properly. That they 


will continue this course, every one who appreci-: 


ates the value of pure art, and the; importance of 
“paving a place of entertainment free from ‘the 


faults which shut the doors.of most other estab-, 


Jishments to three fourths: of, the- citizens, must 
wish most ardently, © ate Shae 


| US, 1S another Capital Use to pe supservea py tne 
enterprise. -All of these purposes can only be fal- 
filled by an Opera House which will hold several 
thousand people, at a low price of admission, and so 
arranged and conducted as to avoid all invidious 
distinctions of classes in the audience. 

Ifthe Board of Directors are to be charged ex- 
clusively with the election of a plan for the build- 
ing, then they will have a duty to perform of grave 
responsibility. They cannot be teo careful and 
deliberate in their discharge of it. The community 
will not forgive a fatal mistake in a matter pf so 
much moment to their welfare and enjoyment. It 
is well known that the majority of those who have 
contributed their money to this undertaking have 
done so with no expectation or desire to derive a 
direct profit or interest from it. They have agreed 
to give it for a great public benefit, and they will 
justly require that it shall be so em: loyed as to 
realize; most effectually, the design they have in 
view. That can be secured. in no other way 
than by erecting a theatre to accommodate 
at least five thousand auditors, and letting 
it upon the simple condition that the lessee 
shall pay all expenses, and limit the maximum 
charge for admission to fifty cente. On these terms 
the establishment will easily support itself, and the 
public be furnished with a gratifying and elegant 
means of diversion. Eero will be eager to 
get the lease of a house of this description; they can 
afford to maintain in it, for a large part of every 

ear; a company of superior strength and first rate 

lent; artists will flock here as to the chief centre 
of musical art in this country, and the highest style 
of lyric dramatic exhibitions will be naturalized 
and made @ permanent part of our social improve- 
ment and enjoyment. We have confined our re- 
marks to-day to the considerations which strongly 
recommend the construction of a building of the re- 
quisite size. We shall have ‘something to say here- 
after as regards the architectural details of a plan, 


and the letting of the ey: for the work. 
= 
ae ' Opera Houses.& be 


‘ Sis generally admitted that the new opera 
“house in New York is a failure. Both in constrac- 
dion and in management it disappoints, at the out- 
set, every expectation of its friends. This was 
fhe unanimous verdict of an audience of about a 
#heusand, which assembled on Monday night in its 
}mmense auditorium, where there was room for four 
éhousand more. Various reasons are assigned for 
this, some ascribing it to high prices, others to its 
Jocation, and others to its interior arrangement, 
Bach ef these may have had an agency in the 
gaaiter, but we are disposed to regard the high 
prices as the chief difficulty, though after this is 
reformed, the other evils, which are irreparable, 
must always operate to some extent against the 
-success of the establishment. 

The disappointment. at this:inauspicious open- 
img extends beyond New York ; for a failure there 
must create doubts of the success of similar estab- 
Bishments in other cities. The vast number of 
Horeigners in New York, whose love for music is 
admitted to be greater than that of other citizens, 
would alone furnish encouragement for any well- 
conceived and well-conducted opera house.. In the 
pther cities, where native citizens are chiefly to be 
Yeoked to to sustain such am enterprise, the risk is 
mauch greater. But we are far from being dis- 
wouraged at the New York failure, and we chiefly 
gefer to it in order that the managets of the Acad- 
emy of Music, in this city, may be induced to pro- 
Bt by the lesson of their New York brethren, and 
avoid some of the blunders that they have com- 
amitted. 

Bxtravagance seems to have been the first error 
im the New York enterprise. Three hundred and 
ity thousand dollars have been'expendéd upon 
the building, and it begins its career with the 
encumbrance of a heavy mortgage. Much of this 
has been used for elaborate, beautiful but unneces- 
wary decoration, and the effect in the interior is 
@hat of a regally sumptuous festal hall, where any 
ne not in full dress, or rich, or luxurious, or aris- 
“tocratic, or exceedingly impudent, feels totally out 
of place. Now the full dres:, aristocrati¢ and rich 
people are not numerous in this country, especi- 
ally in these hard times, and the impudent are but 
‘@ poor support fer any institution whose leading 
idea is'‘one of refinement and good taste. So when 
the Academy of Music was opened, and, in keep- 
Ang with the original extravagant conception, three 

: Mollars were charged for seats, it is rather surpris- 
3ng_ that even one thousand persons could be found 
bold enough to face the expense and the pompous 
haxury of the establishment. 

In the site chosen for the edifice another error 
seems to have been made. Here again the accom- 
modation of the wealthy up-town residents was 
the chief aim, and no regard was had to the conve- 
mience of the masses—the music-lovers of moderate 
ameans, the large down-town foreign population, 
mand the sojourners at the various hotels. 
#hese any and every musical enterprise must rely 


as its safest support, and as they cannot often in. 


adulge in the extra expense of carriage hire, they 
are virtually excluded from the opera. -The. inte- 


ing, capable of holding trom. four to five thousand 
| 


Upon |: 


ra House in Philadelphia, ? 

| pr be Paina North American, July 14.] ° L 

] -Having-completed the subecription of the amount 
of stock required bya resolution of the directors of 
the American Academy of Masic, to be raised before 
any steps should be taken to erect a building, the 
next matter for consideration is the 
struction to he adopted. Thisisa 
it may fustly be 
whole enterprise. As we have earnestly advocated 
the expediency of securing here such a place of 
amusement and school of art as is contemplated, 
we deem it proper to express our opinion of the 
sort of policy and judgment which should govern 
the action of the ee at this important stage 


lan of 30n: 
ve question. 
said to involve the success of the 


of their project. ~ . 
We have always unders {the design was 
to make this proposed: opera house apr popu- | 
lar resort; that the only sound and reliable prin: ° 

ciple on which it can be supported is its accessi- 
bility to, and patronage by, the million; that to 
realize this end, it would be necessary to base it 
upon numbers and low prices. From this be 
it will not be wise or practicable to depart. It 
would be infinitely better not to lay a stone of the 
edifice, than to lay it in conformity with any other 
scheme than the comprehensive and democratic 
one with which its projectors set out, Experi- | 
ments, elsewhere, have proved the utter futility 
of endeavoring to render opera, or other public 
amusement, an aristocratic affair in this country. | 
The masses must be relied upon to maintain all.such 
enterprises, and most eqvectelly, that which, of its 
king, is the most eupensive. erever operatic ex- 
hibitions have been attempted in America in thea- 
tres admitting so small an audience as necessarily to 
raise the prices so high as to exclude the great body 
of the people, they have invariably failed. They have, | 
indeed, more than failed—they have swamped the | 
most experienced and prudent managements, and 
brought heavy losses upon all concerned in such | 
movements. New York has furnished ample illustra- | 
tions of this kind of folly and disaster. Opera has | 
never paid there, and for the simple reason that it | 
was never thrown open to the multitude. Not 
long since it was resolved to try the virtue of 
popularizing the lyric drama. A fund was cer A 
raised to put up for the purpose a spacious build- 


people, admissible per head at rates level to the 
pecuniary means of the many. This was starting 
upon the right ground, and’ had it been faithfully 
adhered to, New York would have enjoyed the 
distinction of proving that musical dramatic art 
can be established and sustained in the United 
States. But the original plin of building agreed | 
upon has been, we understand, reduced, and con- 
necting this circumstance with the enormous rent 
charged for the house, the public may confidently 
look for a magnificent failure, where they once 
had reason to expect complete and brilliant suc- 
cess, Opera in Boston will encounter the same 
difficulties, and the same result, The structure | 
erected for it, though large, as compared with any- 
thing of the sort before attempted, will not’ be 
Capacious enough to make it meet expenses at 
popular prices, and without this condition secured, 
there will be an annual loss on the investment. 
and the concern must eventually go down of its 
own weight. 

Philadelphia has the advantage of the mistakes 
of her neighbors. Though starting before them in 
the same enterprise, she has been outstripped 
immensely in the prosecution. 
yet be turned to good account. If we have gone 
along slowly, we may show that our progress hag 
been safe and sure, and if we exercise the oe 
sort of spirit and discretion in determining the pian 
upon which to build our opera house, we shall enjoy 
the credit of having been the first to solve the muc 
vexed problem whether a first rate operatic corps, 
complete in all its departments and appointments, 
can be made a herr 2 and self supporting estab- 
lishment on this side of the ocean. hat is neces- 
sary to do this? There is, in our opinion, but one 
essential requisite, and that is, an edifice which shall 
accommodate enough people comfortably to enable 
the enterprise to support itself at rates of admission 
which the million may afford to expend for an | ‘ 
habitual luxury. This is all thatis wanted. This | : 
should be insisted on as a sine qua non. 

ae other consideration is secondary, and should 
be made to yield and be subservient to this; archi- 

tectural decoration and beauty are as nothing in 
comparison to it, The exterior walls of an opera 
house had better present the most unsightly plai 
ness and monotony than that the Popular element in 
the undertaking should be sacrificed in the slightest 
degree or particular. The building should be cons- 
tructed to hold. five thousand persons, or not 
constructed at all. The site selected an pur- 
chased is a noble one in every regard. It has 
length and breadth enough to furnish an auditorium 
for seven or eight thousand persons, if there were 
any necessity to provide for that number. There is 
no occasion, then, to contract the dimenslons of the 
structure to suit the ground. If money is needed to 
put up the fabric upon a sufficiently commodious 
scale, that undoubtedly can be ‘secured hereafter. 
But letthe theatre, if begun at all, be begun on & 
plan as to size commensurate with the requirements 
of the project and the fundamental condition of its 
success, 

Besides the fact that asan aristocratic resort an opera 

heuse could not now or ever succeed here, we want 
it contrived and adapted for the masses, for two or 
three reasons quite as important as its pecuniary 
prosperity. It is epatonty desirable that all class- 
es ot our population should have so delightful and 
refining a means of amusement put within their 
reach. The moral influence it would exert is a 
chief object to be sought. Then, again, culture of 
8 popular taste for music, and the developement of 
individual musical talent, also.constitute a,valuable 
part of the utility and beneficence of the institu- 
tion. Indeed, these two ends, if we may judge from 
| the corporate title of the stockholders, were the 
principal inducements with the Legislature in their 
grant of the charter of the “Academy.” Thirdly, 
the piomoction of the commercial interests of the 
| city, by affording strangers a source of cheap and ; 
, agreeable entertainment during their sojourn among 


This, however, may 


xclusive boxes at the opera, in accordance with the : ; : 
whole exclusiveness of their intercourse. Here, how- NEW-Y ORE fe woke MY OF MUSIC. 
ever, the privileged orders being wanting, and there P 
not being, as has already been proved, the stamina k 
to support a private-box system, it was believed that 
if a house were built sufficiently large to admit at 
cheap rates a great crowd—far greater than any Eu- 
ropean house is capable of holding—the opera could 
succeed, especially if rendered through the English | 
language liberally every season. A house capable of 
holding 4,500 or 5,000 people could sustain a company | 


The new Opera House in Fourteenth-st. and Irving- 
splace, will positively be inaugurated to-night, and the 
most eminent musico-dramatic artists,on the stage 
will appropriately appear onthe occasion. .The un- 
questionably superior enterprise of Mr. Hackett in 
procuring an Opera Company on a grander scale than 
we have yet had among us, should be duly acknow- 
ledged on the occasion of throwing open the doors of 
an American Academy of Music for the first time to 
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| ‘A Cm Axp 4 Warxine Caxu,—One of our, 

| Know Nothing exchanges informs us that “near 

: the close of the proceedings of the American 
Convention at Philadelphia, as Mr. Bartlett was 


| standing near the door of the hall, conversing 


\ 

. ‘ sides the fact, everywhere recognized, that Madame 

| usefulas well as ornamental. Thoughtful Mr. none, Ace itpacentl eotorils S-e xs a ‘ ? ; 

| im 9 : : Grisi and Signor Mario are without rivals on the | 

7 a ee: cates Of the 4,600 seats there would be of course in any Italian stage, there is Signor Susini, unquestionably. | 
wwwey. Ts, ayy BPO AN. 


with several gentlemen,a very quiet personage 
approached him, holding in his hand a finely 
mounted cane, and said, {Is this Mr. Bartlett, 
of Kentucky?” Mr..B. replied “ Yes, Iam the 
person.” “Then, sir, I have the pleasure ot 
presenting you this cane; it is made of wood 
from Constitution Hall, and I desire you to 
keep it in remembrance of one who listened 
| with great pleasure to your speech the other 
evening, and here is my card.” The card was 
' engraved J. M. Riley, Philadelphia.” Conside- 
| rate:Mr. Riley. Mr. Bartlett is President of 
| the Grand National American Council, and, 
' after the crippling exercises.of the Conven- 
tion, we presume that he found that cane to be 


: | KOTS: later, a living truth, a great correspogdent with its 
from the sea of srom the bowels cf the ears, , half have diminished comforts owing to the nane, and a tm of a Koy ta the nowest 
Ber cal atte: The OBE Detduct of com. crowded state of the whole. Besides, come, vulgar adventurer from Europe, rich in ‘the 

1% Sait 's soda. From the employment of large | th saueezin corset-like eaaan which ’ 3 pe, 
1 quantities of chlorydric acid, we should have, at [pene q > » —P 
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THE New Prastic, or CEMENT oF Zinc. — 
The Chemist gives the following account, submit- 
ted to the F.ench Academy, of the new chemical 

rocers discovered by M. Sorel, and which has 

n used advantageously for painting buildings 
instesd cf oil paint :—‘This cement is a basic 
Sp chloride of zine; it is formed by moistening 
oxide of zinc with the liquid chloride of zine, 
iren, manganese, nickel. or cobalt.» These chlo- 
tides may be replaced by chlorhydic acid. The 
hardness of the cement is proportionate to the con- 
centration of the chloride and the density of the 
oxide, Washed residucs; arising from the manu- 
facture of white zinc are employed. or ordinary 
white zinc may be calcined to redness. Chloride 
(f zinc, marking from.50 to 60 degrees of Baume’s 


‘aleometer. is used. and in order that the cement 


May set less quickly, about three per. cent. of 
borax or sal ammoniac is. dissolved in the oxyde 
or else the oxyde is calcined after being moistened 
with water containing a little borax. The mastic 
or cement obtained by the com‘ination of the 
akove, substances. may: be tun into moulds like 
plaster; it is as Yard as marble ; cold, moisture, 
and even bo ling .water, are without action upon 
it. It resists 516 degrees Fahrenheit; ard even the 
most powerful acids attack it but very slowly. 
The new plastic matter is not expensive, and its 
Cost mia’ still considerably diminished by mix 
ing with the oxyde of zinc, ‘metallic, silicious, or 

lcareous matters,-such as iron filings or borings, 
iron pyrites, blonde, emery, granite, marble, o¢ 
any hard calcareous mates. Soft matters, as 
chalk. etc , will not do. ‘rhe highest and most 
varied color- may be given to the cement, which 
makes it suitable for tables and mosaic pavement 
Of; reat hardness and beauty. It may also be used 
for making moulded objects of art, such as sta- 
tues, medall'ons, bas-reliefs, etc. It i: also well 
suited for ceilings and several good dentists of 
Paris have employed it successfully for several 
years for filling decayed teeth, and even for ce- 
menting the parts of a.set of teeth. 

But the most important application of this new 
matter will probably be its employment for paint- 
ing buildings, instead uf ofl paint. To form this 
paint, the pure or colored oxyde of 2inc is moisten- 
ed with water and a litde size, and tnis paint is 
epaued Jike ordinary size rein, and when the de- 
sired number of coats has. been given, and the last 
coat is dry, a little chloride of zine of 25 to 30 deg. 
of Baume is passed over witha brush. It ma 
afterwards be scoured with pumice, and varnish: 
like oil painting. This paint is very solid and in- 
odorous; it diies erecta and it is eminently 
zntiseptic, owing to the chloride of zinc. 

Manifest advantage would result from the sub- 
stitution of oil in paint by chlorbydsic acid, or by 
chlorides obtained with that acid: Instead of em- 
ploying a considerable territory in the cultivation 
of oleaginous plants, these may be replaced by 
cérecls and other plan's. Chlorhydric acid is not 
derived from the soil; it is a product of the de- 
composition of comnion salt, which is obtained 


low price, conside.able quantities of sulphate and 
carbonate of soda, whic) must lower the price of ' 
glass ard soap. ; 
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atan average of fifty cents; and certainly the history 
of the lyrical drama shows that when the opera is 
given in English with good-singers, a paying support 
is not wanting to it in New-York. Well, the Academy 
after the delays due its elaborations, is so far finished 
as to be open to-night, and it has 4,600 seats, the 
largest number of any theatre or opera house in the 
world. This, however, is but one phase of the mat- 
ter. Are these 4,600 seats, each and all, such that 
persons can witness the performance and be properly 
accommodated, and is the opera-house the greatest in 
the world? ‘These questions can be easily answered. 
The Academy of Music is 204 feet in length and 114 
fect in width at the auditorium part, and 121 
feet at the stage; hence covering an area of 
24,020 square feet, of which 9,760 square feet are the 
area of the stage and its dependencies, and 14,260 
square feet are appropriated to the auditorium, sa- 


theater preferable ones, growing out of relative prox- 
imity to the stage, but at this time of day, with the 
lights of architecture to guide us, and the requisitions | 
of a free community to inspire us, there should be no | 
seat in a theater of such generous claims and aspects | 
as the Academy, which would deny the sight of the 
stage and the ordinary comforts of a chair. But the 
public will be surprised to learn that full one-half of 
the eeats of our Academy cut off the auditer, who is 
also a spectator, frega a view of theéstage; and though 
he may hear what is going on, he cannot see the per- 
formers, or any of the stage-effects, We make this 
statement after a careful examination of the house 
from top to bottom. How can this be, it may be 
asked, in a house most deliberately built and set up as 
a model in its kind for admiration and imitation? In | 
answering this we would state that there is a right 
size and shape for everything, and the Academy, 
the means of its site considered, has neither the 
one nor the other of these requisitions, and 
therefore, we regret to say, artistically it is 
a failure. It sets forth with immense claims, un- 
equaled in its way in this country or in Europe, and 
accordingly challenges consideration; and we may 
add that the days of artistic ignorance and critical 
pusillanimity may be put an end to in America, 80 
goon as everything artistic is measured according to 
its pretensions. To come to the point: The cause of 
this failure arises solely from an attempt to do more 
than the premises warranted. The architects of the 
country were summoned to produce plans for 4 


theater to. hold the Past mumnbor of noa, tly 808) per- 
sons, all comfortably seated—a thing .Simply im- 
possible upon a lot of such asize, Tho result. ‘8 ahouse 
constructed upon the old plan as to shape—, amely 
the horse-shoe; which has nothing to recourmy 2d it 
and everything to condemn it—which forbids by .the 
science of radii a great portion of the spectata™s 
laterally placed. from seeing the stage, and at the, 
rametime by its extended periphery drives those oc- 
cupying the front seats in the auditorium—which 
' should be among the best in the house—to an un- 
| reasonable and unnecessary distance from the actors. 
| To this defect may be added another, that while half 
of the spectators cannot see the stage, the other 


marks the interior of the Academy, has resulted in, 
the minor defect of the contraction of the saloons 
and the absence of a central aisle to the parquet. 
All the chairs in the parquet, 550 in numbor, of course. 
command a good view; they have, in common with 
those in the boxes, certain comforts, among which 
we may name that they are constructed so that the 
seat closes up by a spring when it is unoccupied, and 
leaves a space for the auditor to stand up in and let 
any one pass with ease. The uniform’ space allotted 
to each seat is one foot seven inches by two feet 
eight; had this space been two feet by three it would 
have admitted of comfortable arms to each chair, 
and been in every other respect tho equals of the 
best arm-chair at the fireside. An object of the the- 
ater isto draw people from the comforts of home; 
and up to this. time, as far as the seats of our theaters 
are concerned, they have been constructed as if with 
the especial’object of repelling spectators. ‘The first 
tier of boxes of the Academy contains 700 chairs; 
and even at this elevation there are some spectators 
who will have to twist themselves to see the stage, 
owing to the vicious form of the house before alluded 
to. The second tier contains 700 chairs, some dis- 
posed in private open boxesin the rear; in this tier’ 
about one-fourth of the seats are cutoff froma per-. 


the public, and we trust that in the Stage-ovation of 
the evening, he, as an American, may enjoy the first 
honor. The doubts as to the success of his project 


seem to have passed away, especially since he has 
secured the Opera House in all the fascinations of its 
novelties and specialities, backed by a powerful body 
of wealthy stockholders, who feel a parental care for 
the dramatic child of their creation, built, as it is, for | 
a symposium of art, taste and fashion, and where too | 
the feminine loveliness of a community of 
some seven hundred thousand may keep up 
a raking fire under cover of the muses. We 
may fairly anticipate a handsome result to the 
speculation in question, and that our Academy will | 
draw well during the entire season. There are afew | 
things, we would add, which may be broadly stated 
as entitling Mr. Hackett’s company to success. Be- 


{ 


the next greatest living deep manly voice after La- 
blache, who is now near the end of his career. To 
this unequaled principal attraction must be added 
come other good vocalists and a chorus perhaps equal | 
to any of its size in the world, and an orchestra supe- i 
rior to that of some of the principal opera-houses in 
Europe—among those which it ranks above we may , 
name that of La Scala itself{—to which may be added 
that its leader, Signor Arditi, is unquestionably master | 
of his business. The objections to the locality of | 
Castle-Garden, as regards distance from the City’s | 
centers and to its little stage and shabby scenery, will 
be removed in the new Academy; and, as the disad- 
vantages of the down-town establishment could not 
ruin the musical season, it may be safely asserted that 
the success of Mr. Hackett’s troupe is above the or- 
dinary drawbacks of a bad locality, and that in any 
theater capable of holding from tio to three thousand 
people it would do well. Having now glanced at the 
position and prospects of the company in question, it 
remains for us to treat of the Academy of Music itself 
in point of architecture, and of the influences which 
its material resources are to exercise on the science 
and art to which it is pledged, after the irresistible al- 
lurements of the opening season shall have ceased. 
The Academy of Music is an institution secured by 
a State charter, carrying on ita face a generous, na- 
tional and artistic purpose—namely, the cultivation of 
Music—the instruction of American artists ‘in the 
beautiful mysteries of the lyrical calling, of course 
both as composers and performers, and consequently 
securing to them of right. when qualified. an Ameri- 
can platform for the display of their gifts before an 
Ameiican public, interested in the intellectual prog- 
ress of their country. This peculiar radical quality 
of the Academy is the main reason which induced the 
Legislature firally to grant the charter, which they 
refused on the original application for it, certain mom- 
bers looking upon it as nothing but a theater, without 
a special educational purpose. Until we learn the 
contrary, we shall believe that the stockholders, their 
word being pledged to that effect, will make the dil- 
letanteeism of their choice ‘opera seats the least con- 
sideration, and endeaver by all moans in their power 
to render this American Academy of Music, sooner or 


“science of humbug;” but that they will mako it one 
of the agexts for putiing us intellectually abreast with 
the art-civilization of Europe, and of widening the area | 
of our: judgement. on liberal pursuits, and elevating | 
the artist only ashe can be elevated, socially and 
historically, under an industrial democracy like our 
own. 

- These large and pregnant views of the intent of the 
Academy, render it in our estimation worthy-of being 
an object of permanent public interest. Without 
them it would be a misnomer and a fraud. It is an | 
“Academy of Music” so chartered. No European 


opera-house takes that name, without having a school 
connected with it. We now propose to analyze, 
scalpel in hand, the whole body of the edifice, troat- | 
ing it on the grounds of taste, and also with reference | 
of its adaption in means to’ the beneficent ends set 
forth in its charter. | 
It has been habitually stated, in the journals and 
otherwise, that this Academy is the largest theatrical 
building in the world; and that it contains nearly 
five thonsand seats; and the reason given for the in- 
troductioxt of so many seats, is simply the difference 
of our social and political system compared with the 
systems Of Europe, which establish grades and castes 
there, andenable a few privileged persons to have 


| 


four reservoirs are placed/on the roof, each containing 
from 1,500 to 2,000 ‘gallons of water, and connected 
with them appliances admitting of the flooding of the 
housein any'emergency. {, 6 - 

The building was commenced in May, 1853, and, 

considering the vast amount of work, has been com- 
pleted with laudable dispatch. The cost of the lot is 
Btated at $60,000, the building at $275,000, making in 
all $335,000. : 
Such asum as this ought to have afforded a house 
capable of holding the numbers which this professes 
fo do, besides the necessary music rooms for an 
facademy where troops of Students. could be accom- 
wmodated with the locality due their practice individual- 
dy and collectively. Thus it seems that not only were 
the requirements of the Theater impossible on such a 
Small lot, but the claims of the Academy in connec- 
tion with it as to practicing rooms, musical library, 
eclamatory halls, and other means of instruction, 
have been contemptuously ignored. 

As we have so condemned the shape of this house, 


it-is due'to the reader to explain scientifically what | 
bught to be its form. We do 80 not for the purpose | 


pf provoking discussion, but to state a law.. The 
proper shape for the auditorium of a theater is the 
Segement of a circle with lateral divergences. By 
this means the greatest opera house, with ag many 
chairs as the academy in question, admits of every 
person in every tier having at least a full view of a 
central point in the stage to the depth of forty-five feet 
from foot-lights—that is to say, the worst seat in the 
house is equal to this. Such a plan was proposed for 
an opera house of this capacity in this City thirteen 
years ago; and all the improvements which have 
taken place in our theaters as regards sight and com- 
Tort have been since borrowed from it—the defects of 
the new Academy forming an exception. 

A few words in conclusion. Neither the Boston Opera 
House nor the New-York Opera House are. what 
they chould be. Philadelphia is about to build an 
Opera house—$200,000 having been actually subscribed 
and paid in, and a grand site secured, actually bought, 
~in capacity equal to all exigencies, being 200 or 250 
feet, or about twice the area of Academy in Four- 


teenth-st., and affording ample space for the require- | 


ments of the largest popular theater, as well as the 
necessities of a musical college. Let the Phil- 
adelphians profit by the errors of the two other Cities, 
and make their house what it ought tobe. If they do 
not, the art which the institution Proposes to sub- 
Berve may be indefinitely retarded. With such a 
width and depth lot as they have, it will be inexcusa- 
ble if they do not use sufficient of the first to give the 
proper form to the auditorium, and sufficient of the 
becond to give ample depth to the stage; and at the 
Bame time build many rooms for the pupils of the 
academy:proper. They will otherwise have a house 
400 small tote sustained at low rates of admission, 
nd they will ignore the means by which music can 
be compassed: without resort to the trouble and un- 
vertainty of going to Europe for artists and paying 
them an ordinarily gocd year’s salary for opening 
their mouths for a single evening, and thus bankrupt- 
ing the opera periodically. As it is, Mr. Hackett will 
have to, and will, charge three dollars for each box- 
seat. That sum will be paid while the present oper- 
atic excitement lasts. But it must leave a certain 
exhaustion for future operatic enterprise, and mean- 
while will exclude the mass of hearers, unless they 
choose to go to the amphitheater for fifty cents. 

Few persons anticipate any innovation. The idea 
immaterialized is either the subject of neglect or 
scorn. They cannot comprehend the spirit—the 
great abstract—the ideal. Hencethe mean, slow, ap- 
proaches'to perfection, even where capital is abund- 
ant, and talent and labor sufficient to carry it out. A 
greatplan achieved, and people wonder why it was not 
done before, though while in progress they would 
suffer or offer any impediment to its success. The 
world will regard the intellectual or artistic defeats 
onnected with the Academy of Music in this City 
and that of Boston fas inberent in the nature of oper- 
atic difficulties, without examining into the fact that 
triumph. comes from laws and not from accident. 
They have yet to learn that an abnegation of the 
necessary economy, scope and grandeur of any such 
enterprise is no reason for a want of success, when 


were allthe known means employed to secure the |, 


ond desired, the object would inevitably be com- 
passed. 


chinery, and all the s| 
' mics. 


tecture, tarougn wuicn are visipie, ngnt, lett, and 
center, the courts of a palace, the facade closing the per- 
spective.. The screens and the palace are resplendent 
in columnar decorations and statuary, and coalesce in 
ornamentation with the general temper of the audito- 
rium. The composition affords a fine scope for aerial 
perspective. This is painted by Signor Allegri, who, 
we may mention, has also painted the scenery of four 
operas about to be given, some of which is superb, 
and all of it good stock-scenery. Signor Allegri has 
also had the construction of the admirable stage-men 
‘© is een and econo- 


The architect, Mr. Saeltzer, has not overlooked the 
importance of artificial ventilation, but it seemed to 
us that the apertures of escape for the vitiated air of 
a building to contain so large a crowd were much too 


‘ small, Tho provisions against fire are admirable 


| tators therein can see nothing of the 


fect view or te stage. ‘Lhe third tier has 600 chairs, 
and of these one-third-are cut off from any view o€ 
the stage. The fourth tier, or amphitheater, con- 
tains 1,850-seats, all benches; out of these, 800— 
namely, all.the lateral seats—are entirely deprived of 
any view of any portion of the stage, and the spec- 
auditorium ex- 
cept the-dome and the occupants of the benches on 
the opposite side of the same tier. Of the remaining 
1,050 places in this Tast tier, about one-half have a 
partial and the other a good view of the stago. Be- 
side these. open seats, thore are fourteen prosceniu n- 
boxes, holding 150 persons, 

We have now been treating of sight; of the sound- 
properties, or acoustic requisitions of the house, in- 
dispensable to such a building, there appears, as far 
aswe could form an opinion, every reason to pro- 
nounce them a complete succcess; the test, however, 
we applied was with the building empty. This ques- 


| tion can only be determined with the house full—as it 


will be, undoubtedly, to-night. It may be added that 
the present imperfect developments of the science of 
acoustics are such that with all architects the sonorous 


; Success of any of their buildings must be uncertain. 


As to the relative size of this house compared with 


» the great theaters of Europe, and in view of the ab: 
_ surd claim set up for it as the largest in the world, 


| the theaters of Europe. 


We subjoin a tabular statement which we have com- 
piled with great care and labor from the plans of all 
From this it will be seen 
that there are at least twelve much larger theaters— 
some of them covering nearly twice the area con- 
tained within the walls of this establishment. 
RELATIVE SIZE OF DIFFERENT GREAT THEATERS, 


Area of Area of 

: Whole area . stage and auditor- 

Name. in square dependen- ium and 

feet. cies. depend- 

7 encies. 
N. Y. Academy of Music.....6. 24, 9,760 14,260 
Académie of Paris +. O: 28/800 22,500 
La Scele, Milen., 17,550 22,750 
San Carlos, Naple: 15,525 24,300 
Covent Garden, Lo 7,825 18,150 
Drury-Lane, London., 12,450 * 20,925 
Alexander, Petersburg. 17,600 24,000 
Imperial, Petersburg 21,750 250 
wai 800 25,500: 

15,950 1550 

12,100 17,600 


plans, but it may 
be generally stated that it is by far the largest theater in 
Europe. 

A paramount object of a groat theater, along with 
the accommodation of the spectators, is the spectacle 
to be seen, and from the foregoing table it appears 
that no regard has been had to the relative stage- 
proportions of our Academy. It is clear that, with one 
exception, nearly as great an areathas been devoted in 
the above European houses to the stage as to the audi- 
torium. The exception is that of the Paris Académie, 
in which some 6,000 more square feet is given to the 
stage than to the auditorium, and accordingly this 


| establishment is unequaled in Europe for its scenic 


effects. In the New-York Acade ny, however, the 
stage covers but little more than one-half of the space 
given to the auditorium, its depth from curtain to the 
rear-wall being only 57 feet, rendering impossible 
some of the grandest effects, as they are produced on 
the boards in Europe. ad 

The decorative portions of the Academy noxt claim 


| Our attention, They differ from these of any other 


American Theater in go far as they rely almost entire- 
ly on form and not on color for their artistic effect. 
They are massive and not erial. In the dispositions 
of the carvings there is often a want of relief from 
the deficiency of a leading idea in the designs. The 
front of the boxes on a level with the parquet is orna- 
mented with balustrades which, together with their 
background, are white. The front of the second tier 
is decorated with chandeliers richly gilt and alternated 
with beautiful statues of infants playing upon different 
musical instruments. The front of the third tier is 
somewhat similar in its ornaments; the front of the 
fourth tier or amphitheater has panela filled with gilt 
ornaments. No chromatic decoration is used in the 


, Ornamentation of this portion of the house. The ef- 


fect, therefore, is cold and chalky, and there is a want 
of harmony between the boxes and the dome, the 
dome being richly and appropriately painted in 
embellished panels, two of which are filled with fig- 
ures of Music and Poetry, and the other two with 
Comedy and Tragedy. This dome, from the pencil of 
Signor Allegri, may beindividuated, its coloring being 
elegant and harmonious and its whole effect magnifi- 
cent. 

The boxes are supported, throughout the house, 
by massive pillars; some of the decorations of which 
columns produce an effect which is found in the 
grand edifices of Evrope, and which has not been 
known in the theaters of this country. But many of 
the details of ornament are wanting in purity of -de- 
sign. The general effect of the Caryatides which are 
attached to the pillars of the boxes is very good, and 
will strike particularly the untraveled spectator.— 
Multiplied as they are in this house, they remind one 
very sensibly of the great part they play in the archi- 
tectural resources of Europe. These massive sup- 
ports of the boxes, however, render the unsupported 
dome offensive to the eye of taste. 

The curtain is splendid. It is fifty by fifty-four 
feet. The subject is two rich screens of Italian archi- 


1S. some 
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fF Editor of Hartford. Times :—Sir: It-is now about 
la year since the Court of Common Council of the 
city of Hartford, resolved to rescind: a. contract 
which had been entered into by their immediate 
‘predecessors in office, for the construction of a Cor- 
nish engine to. pump. water. into the city reservoir ; 
and to’pay the contractor an equivalent in money 
for the profits. which he had hoped to earn by its 
execution. In taking this step the members of the 
Court assumed a great responsibility. The con- 
tract had been entered into by others than them- 
selyes—upon whom the law had imposed the duty 
of making it; who had been led to it by the ex- 
ample of many other cities, where great care had 
been taken to obtain the best machine ; who had 
been deterred by the failure of others who had left 
the beaten track, from making new experiments ; 
and whose course had been sanctioned by the ap- 
roval of such men as Stevens of Hoboken, an 
Graaf of Philadelphia. The objections which we: 
urged in the court against the contract, and its ex- 
ecution, were theoretical—sustained only by argu 
ments dfawn out of the principles of nature, and 
not by any facts whatever; while the friends of the 
contract supported it by the unanimous testimony 
of the books, and by an array of favorable opinions 
expressed by many practical men who were engaged 
in hydraulic engineering in the country. 

Upon the trial of the question I took the ground 
that it was physically impossible for a Cornish engine 
to operate in the situation where the. Hartford en- 
gineer had decided to place it; and upon that issue 
the court heard testimony and argument, and made 
their decision. It will, no doubt, be recollected, 
that I assumed the responsibility of saying, that 
the attempt to drive the column of water through 
the ascending pipe, leading from the Connecticut 
river to the reservoir, by the Cornish engine, at 
such a speed as would supply the needed amount, 
would be followed by an instantaneous destruction 
of the engine, and of the building in which it 
stood. _ That pipe is seven thousand feet long, and 
will contain about three hundred tous of water, 
when fall, In reply to this, several witnesses were 
examined, who stated among other things, that in 
the city of Philadelphia, where the water was 
pumped through an ascending pipe of about three 
thousand feet in length, by double acting force 
pumps, the engineer had decided to substitute a 
Cornish engine, which was then in process of con- 
struction, because of the imperfect manner in which 
the old engines did their work ; and it was agreed 
that thisproved the capacity of the Cornish engine 
and the failure of other systems. I replied that T 
only proved the ignorance of the Philadelphia en- 
gineers ; and the Common Council agree with me/ 
by rejecting the Cornish engine, and leaving it to 
the skill of American engineers to find a better 
one. 

The conflict was between science and empyri- 
cism ; and there was enough intelligence in the 
Common Council of Hartford to decide as reason 
and demonstration required rational men to do. 
It is now an agreeable task to me, to show them 
the correctness of the argument upon which they 
relied ; and to satisfy them of their wisdom in 
following it. 

The Cornish engine was built in Philadelphia, 
as Dr. Hunt testified it would be. It was built 
in one of the best machine shops in the world— 
that of J. P. Morris & Co. The builders had 
sent to England to make sure that it should be as 
strong a8 possible, and had procured exact draw- 
ings from the most reliable sources there. No 


‘| pains-wero spared to make it succeed. It was to 
run ten strokes a minute; and to do it so cheaply 
that the City of Philadelphia was expected to be 
able to set up a cogi-yard with the coal they were 
to save. The errors committed in the Buffalo and 
Jersey city engine to be remedied here upon 
the most approved English plan—just as my friend 
the Dr. testified...In short-the laws of nature 
were to be ignominiously defeated ; and a hun. 
dred tons of water was to submit patiently, without 
resentment, to be kicked up hill through a pipe 
about three thousand feet long to the height of 
one hundred. and twenty feet, by the clumsy. plunge 
of a stupid machifie, rushing at it ten times a 


' minute. by=s 


‘ 
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HUGHES’ ATMOSPHERIC TRIP HAMMER. 


67-! 


Yj, 


The annexed engravings represent an im- 
provement in Trip Hammers, for which a 
United States patent was granted to Bernard 
Hughes, of Rochester, N. Y., on the 16th of 
last May, and since that period patents have 
een taken out by us in Europe. 


s 
MERICAN “ACADEMY OF MUSIC— 
; TO_ARCHITECTS,—A Premium of $400 will be 
awarded for such Design as may be adopted, and $200 for 
the next best, for an Opera House, to ve erected at the 
Southwest corner of Broad and Locust streets, in the Cit: 


of Whlladelpbia, The external dimensions of the build- }; 


ing to be 150 feet front on Broad street, by 238 feet depth 

‘on Locust street; to be of simple but imposing style of 

architecture—the material of brick, with single or double 

wails. The lower story on Broad and 

the dressings of the entire building, to be of granite 
i efront and Locust street 


stairways—the latter to be of iron or stone. Particular) 
attention must be given tothe comfort of the audience { 
—freedom of exit, perfection of ventilation, heating, 
lighting, decoration, and acoustic bes terra and for the 
prevention of fire, provision must made to heat the/ 
entire house by fires und-r the footwaysof the streets. 
| The designs must include compleye ground plans cf 
each story, front and flank elevations, sections through”® 
\ the house, and all necessary drawings for scenic arrange- ' 
. ments, &c., &c., all drawn toa scale of Snepighth of an} 
inch to the foot, and must be accompanied by an esti-| 
mate of cost, as well as detailed descriptions of the plaus, 4 
showing Fhe masher proposed for ventilating, om | 
ing, &., &c. ‘ 
‘he plans to be sealed, endorsed, and delivered on or 
before the 20th of November next, at 107 WALNGT 
street, White’s building, Offi 5. The designs will’ 


ice No. 
all be opened on the same day, and Architects may full: 
rely onan impartial decision upon the plans on their y 

merits, for originality of design and adaptation to the 
purpose required. 

Further particulars of the views of the Building Com- ; 
mittee can be obtained at the above ce. } 

By order of the Committee. 

oc2 5 1 13 16if SAMUEL B 8 


~~ 


Secretary. 


~The Gatare of the invention consists in } 
providing the rod of the hammer with a pis- | 
ton fitting and working in a cylinder which | 
is so constructed and furnished with valves | 
that the air may be excluded from under the | 


| | piston, and admitted in such a manner and in 


‘such a degree as to control the force of the | 
blow of the hammer at the pleasure of the _ 
operator ; also to increase the force of the 
blow independent of the weight of the ham- 
mer. b7—-e 

The machinery is erected on and secured 
to a strong and neat iron frame. H is the 
anvil ; I is the hammer secured to a vertical 
rod or shaft, B, which is furnished at the top 
part with a trip block at each side, which 
have slides running in guide grooves in the 
two upright standards, D, which are firmly 
secured to the head and to a block of the 
frame, G, by bolts and screws ; E is the driv- 
ing shaft with a fly wheel on it, at one side, 
and double toes or trippers, F, at the middle, 
which, as the shaft, E, is revolved, rotate. be- 
tween the standards, D, and lift up and let 
go the trip blocks, C, and consequently the | 
hammer, giving to the latter its up and down 
reciprocating motion. On the hammer rod, 
B, is a piston fitting air tight into the cylin- 
der, A, which is open at the top, but closed | 
at the bottom, the rod, B, working through 
an air tight stuffing box in the bottom, as 
will be understood by referring to figure 2. 
On the side of this cylinder is a valve box 
having two valves, the one, c, figure 2, to al- 
low air to pass from the outside to the inside 
of cylinder A, and the other, e, figure 3, to 
allow air'to pass from the inside out, from | 
under the piston. By the working of these 
two valves, the useful effects stated as com- 
prising the nature of the invention, are ob- 
tained. The valve which allows the air to | 
pass out of the cylinder is a nicely suspended 
spring plate valve, e, hung on a stud, tour of 


A 


Figure 1 is a perspective view ; figure 2a 
vertical section through the atmospheric cyl- 
inder, showing one of the regulating valves, 
and figure 3 is a broken vertical section 
through the cylinder showing a second regu- 
lating valve. Similar letters refer to like parts. 


ee 
SCIENCE, ART D DISCOVENs. 


, Gas- MAKING .—The process” of making coal 
is simple. Bituminous coal is thrown into.a hot 
cylinder of iron the mouth of which is closed 
carefully by an iron door, with the edges cemented 
by soft clay. The vapor arising from the coal is 
received into a tube, by means of which it is per- 
mitted to escape into a series of vessels, where it 
is cooled and deposits much of its impure matter. 
It is then passed into another series of vessels con- 
taining quicklime, which rc bs it of its sulphurous 
and other nauseous intermixtures. From this re- 
ceiver it flows purified, as we find it in use, into 
the gasometeér, and is from thence distributed, as 
it may be needed, ue mains and service- 
pipes, into various parts of the city. The highly 
charged bituminous coals, such as the English 
Cannel coal or the Albert coal of Nova Scotia, are 
fourd best adapted to the pu poses of gas-making. 

| In the manufacture of gas from Newcastle coal. a 

' chaldron weighing 27 cwt. is found to yield £650 
cubic feet of gas, 14 cwt. of coke, 1214 gallons am- 

| moniacal liquor, 12 gallons of thick tar. 

| Cannel coal will yield upon an average 12,000 

| cubic feet of gas to thechaldron. Gas coal in New 
York costs upon an average $12 per chaldron. 

' It bas been questioned whether the competition 
| found so meeddal in most other departments of in- 
dustry is of service, or even allowable, in the ma- 
nufacture of ges. We have no experience in the 
United States as to the effect of suc com petition. 
That of England, however, is, that wherever two 
companies occupy the same district, they not only 
prove injurious to each otber) but in the end are 
disadvantageous to the pubtic. Two capitals are 
invested, two sources of wear and tear are created, 
two sets of officers require to be maintained, and 
finally, upon their union, which sooner or later 
must follow, the public are required to pay the ad- 
ditional expense incurred. by the rival works. 

Facrs asout MILK. —Creamcanpot rise through 
a great depth of milk. If, therefore, milk is de- 
sired to retain its cream for a time, it should be 
put intoadeep, natrow dish; and if it be desired 
to free it most completely of cream, it should be 
poured into a broad, flat dish, not much exceeding 
one inch in depth. ‘he evolution of cream is fa- 
cilitated by ari-e, and retarded by a depression of 
temperature. At the usual temperature of the 
dai'y—£0 degrees of Fahrenheit—a’l the cream 
will probably rise in’ thirty-six hours; but at 70 
degrees it will perhaps, risein half that time; and 
when the milk is keptnear the f:eezing point, the 
cream will rise very slowly, because it becomes 4 
solidified. In wet and cold weather the milk is 
less rich than in dry and warm, and on this ac- 
count more cheese is obtained in cold than in 
warm, though not in thundery weather. The 
season has is effects. The milk in spring is aa 

ed to be the best for drinking; hence it wou 

be the best for calves; in summer it is best suited 
for cheese ; and in autumn the butter keeping is 
better than tht of summer—the cows less 1re- 
quently milked, pivé richer milk, and conse- 
quently wore butter. The morning's milk is 
Ticher than the evening’. The last drawn inilk 
of each milking, at all times and seasons, is richer 
than the first drawn, which is the poorcst.— West 
ern Agriculturist. 

ART oF MULTIPLYING AUTOoRaPHs.—At the 
last session of the Academy of Sciences in Paris, 
M. Seguier made a report that M. Lachard has in- 
| ented a process, simple, certain and rapid, by 
| which be Can T@- produce writing, transfer it to 
| stone, and consequently multiply autographs to 
any extent, M. Lachard having been invited to 
repeat bis experiments before a committee of the 
Academy, asked M. Seguier and colleagues fora 
few lines written and signed by themselves. The 
piece of paper before the ink was yet dry was ap- 

lied to. blotting paper, and this blotting paper M. 

achard took home with him. The next ay M. 
Seguier received two- fopies, one on parchment 
and the other on ordifiaty Paper, of the original 
which he hed kept in his own ssession, an 
which the copies so exactly resembled that ic was 
impossible to tell which of the pa ders was written 
first. This would: be a dangerous discovery in the 
hands of a counterfeiter. 

Corrvucatep IRoN.—Experiments have been 
made at Washington, to ascertain the stren th 
added to iron by corrugation. A plate thrée inches 
long and four broad, so thin that, supported at the 
ends, it would bend of its own weight, when cor- 
Tugated sustained a weight of 600 pounds. Cor- 
Tugated iron has heen adopted for many camp 
utensils, A camp bedstead of this iron weighs 
fifty pounds, and is equally strong withthe Eng- 
lis camp bedstead weighing 150 pounds. A cor- 
rugated iron water-tight wa on body, that-floats | 
from 2000 to 2500 pounds of freigh » besides the 
running gear, and weighs less than a wooden 
Wagon. body to carry the same freight, has also 
been adopted into the service of the United States, 
besides other articles of the same material.- The 
additional strength of the iron in this form 1s ob- 
viously upon the principle of the arth. A circular 
tube is, in proportion to its amountof material, the 
strongest cf all forms. 

WaTERMELON MoLasses —An article has been 

‘oing the rounds of the papers about the practica- 
Bit of making molasses from watermelons. We 
felt {ncredulouv$ on the subject, but have rogently 
been presented with a bottle of it by our frien 

Philip A. Mason, of Woodbury, N. J., who is 
well known in this, market as a successful grower 
of the mountain sweet watermelon It is really a 
nice article, clear, sweet, and of a very pleasant 
flavor. He informed .us the onl process was to 
boil down the pulp to about one-half. The boil- 
ing was continued for seV¥eral hours.. Whether it 
will pay to. manufacture molasses in this way, is 
another question, and a matter of very great doubt. 
—Pennsylvania Farmer, | 
A Berta for steamships and gailitig’ vessels has | 
been invented, with a view to prevent, by its use, 
sea-sickness. Atthe bottom of the berth are two 
wide convex pieces, or battens. from théspentre of 
the under sidé of Which ponverge heavy steel ba- 
lance springs, which are hook , the, ‘Ades of the 
cberth These springs ate made | 0 possess consi- 

“derebe elasticity, so that (he occupant of the berth 
will always preserve his. balance,.no matter how 

' much the vessel may be tossed. 


The Weather Since 1790. 


The following table gives an account of the 
weather in Philadelphia, from January 1st, 
1790 to’ January Ist, 1847. Medium or aver- 
age for each day is given, and the authority is 
Mr. Charles Pierce:— 1 +4 -L 


Medium Tempera | Meditim T’mpera- Mediate ‘Fear 
ture. wre. - 
JANUARY. FEBRUARY: DECEMBER, 
1790-44 deg. |1790—32 deg. 1790-30 deg. 
9130 [1791-28 1791-82 
179232  |1792—30 1792-30“ 
1793-40 1793-32 «1179330 
1794—32 (794-31 1794-31 
179530 |1795—30 |1795—30 
1796-30 |1796—28 [1796-32 
1797—28 179726 «1797-30 «t 
179828 “* |1798—26 «| |1798—28. « 
1799-30 1799-29 |L799—29 
lisoo—28 « {1800—27 « |1800+30 ‘ 
180134 |1801—28 #180134 
180238 “180234 «1802-28 « 
1803-32“ [180328 « |1803—30 
1804—28 “ |1804—28. « {1804-34 
1805—29 “ |1805—29 « {1805-80 « 
1806—30 * {1806—28 « |1806—32 « 
1807—28 «© [1807-28 « j18b7—-32 « 
1s0s—27  * |1808~@2 « {1808-30 « 
180929 « |{809—26 «(1809-29 
1810—36  j1810—27 « |1810—28 < 
181132 = /181i—26. «= /1811—30 
1gi2—28 «1812-27 «= 1812-28“ 
1813—29 = |1813—27. « {1813-28 « 
1814—28 [181428 = |1814—30«* 
1815—26 * |{815—24 | 1815-26 
1816—32 |1816—28 «| 1816-—32 
1817—34 {1817-26 « |1817—31 fe 
1818—34 [1818-26 {1818-34 « 
1819—30 «1819-28 1819-26“ 
182026 [1820-30 « 1820-28 « 
1821-25 «© |1891-32 « |1821—26 x 
(1822-29 «1822-27 «| 1822-30“ 
182334 «1823-36 =| 1823-36 
1824—32 « {1824-34 « /|1824—34 


8 4 © {1825-32 (1825-34 
isto a8 « 1189626  |1826—37 « 


“c 
1827-28 « |1827—27  “« |1827—36 
1828—39 < |1828—40 “ |1828—38 - 
1829-29 9 |1829-27 « = |1829—34 


1830-28 <« |1830—25 <“ (1830-324 “ 


3i— « 183126 «© j1831—30 « 
trees « |1832—27 «(1882-25 
183330 |1833—30 1833-32“ 
193429 |1834—29 1834-33“ 
1835-28 ‘© |1835—28 « |1835—28 
183628 “(1836-24 [1836-33 
1837—28 “ |1837—33 « |1837—32 § 
183838 “ |1838—24 « /1838-29 « 
1839~30 “ /|1839-33 « {1839-34 « 
1840-24 « |1840--39 « (1840-30 « 
1841-33 “ [1841-29 « [1841-35 « 
1842—344  |1842—38 «184232 
1843-38 * |1843—27 «= |1843_-34g. 
184427. © |1844--32 «1844-35 
¥845--38 < |1845—35 _‘. |1845—23, 
1846-333 <“ |1846—28 © (1846-35 « 


The Temperature of each year from 1790 to 1847, 
making 57 years. 


T ature of | Temperature of |. Temperature cf 
1790 was 52 |1809 was 51/1828 was 54 


« 523|1810 = [1829 53 
1792 “ ea 1811 «© 52/1830 * = 52h 
1793) = «453 [1812 BL L831 83 
1794 «= 50 1813. = 5048/1832 SL 
1795 «51 [1814 BL 1833 5 2F 
1796 «514 1815 51d, 1834 5 DE 
1897 «651 [1816 = «= 49: (18358 
1798 «451 {1817 45241836 = BOR 
1799 «651 |1818 «83 [18387 58} 
1800“ 513/1819 «51 11838 = - 253 
1801 52 {1820 « 5132/1839 « 52 
1802")  533)1821  * ~—51d/1840 523 
1803 52/4822 5B 184d BR 


1804 = 51 41823) 5Bh)1842 0“ 5B 


1805 D5Eg/1824e  533/1843 BTA 
1806 = §1$/1825 « 54 11844 * 83 
1807“ «652 |1826 «83 11845 54 
1808 “ 521897 * 50°1846 54 


a 


As any one but an ignoramus might have sntici- 
pated, the laws of nature were too Strong for the 
£nemy. The first engagement took place between 
them in June last, dmmediately after the Cornish 
engine had been placed in position by the scientific 
gentlemen whose opinions were to govern the Com- 
mon Council of Hartford. Some prudence was 
manifested in commencing the assault, and at- 
tempts were made to conciliate the water by gentle 
treatment. At first the engine was started at three 
strokes a minute—just to get the water used to it. 
To every stroke of the enemy, the water of course 
| gave a hearty thump in return, just by way of re- 
minding him that the joke had gone far enough. 
However, it would not do to submit without a 
struggle, and it was resolutely determined to raise 
the speed to three and a half strokes a minute. At 
this attempt of the enemy to violate the laws of its 
being, the water took its revenge, and a wreck fol- 
lowed in no time. The cast iron bonnet capable 
of enduring a pressure of atleast two hundred 
pounds to the inch, ‘was shattered, saving the rest 
of the concern from destruction ; and the water 
was left master ofthe field. The enemy hauled 
off to repair damages, and it will be many a day 
before the attack ia renewed. I have just come 
from tho scene of the contest. The Cornish en- 
gine is laid up in white lead and tallow, and has 
not had steam sincé June. The fight lasted only 
about five days; but that settled stupidity for a 
while, at least. 63 - 

I am informed however that another campaign 
is to be begun. Reinforcements are needed ; and 
an appeal has been made to the city of Phila. to 
appropriate five thousand and five hundred dollars 
toenable the enemy to carry on the war with re- 
newed vigor. One branch of the city council has 
appropriated this supply, but the other hesitated. 
Some of its number feel as ympathy with the water 
and do not think it ought to be treated so; and 
others fear that a contest of this kind is too expen- 
sive even for a great city. The amount called for 
is to build a stand-pipe, but it is not sufficient— 
and when the stand-pipe is built it is not certain 
that the enemy will prevail yet. Cast iron and 
stupidity can do much no doubt, when backed by} 
money enough ; but in a fight where gravity, inertia, 
and momentum are all combined against them, they 
will find as formidable an opponent as Russia is to 
the Allies. The best thing that Philadelphia can 
do is to follow the example of Hartford, and to 
retire from a conflict in which nothing can be ex- 
pected but broken bones—submitting to the first 
rather than a greater subsequent loss. 

It may be satisfactory to the gentlemen who 
examined and reported upon the old engine at 
Philadelphia to know that they still are preformiog 
good service in the same building in which the 
Cornish engine fought its last battle and came off 
without any laurels; and that their condition is. 
much improved by the care of better engineers than 
formerly—giving every indication of a long and; 
useful career, ' 

It will be readily perceived, that if the Cornish 
engine cannot run three and a half strokes a min- 
ute at Philadelphia, where the pipe is not much 
more than half the leigth of the Hartford one, it 


Hartford. ‘It was calculated to run ten strokes in 
order to give the supply needed, and I suppose 
that all will agree, that the theory upon which the 
ouncil acted was correct, and that it would have 
been impossible for the machine to have done it. 

Persuasion is better than force in the physica), 
as well as the moral world; and if water cannot be 
induced to flow up hill with a uniform and constant 
Slow, produced by the application of a uniform and 
constant power, it is of little use to attempt to kick 
it up, by rushing at it ten times a minute with a 
great clumsy plunger loaded with cast iron, and 
stupidity. . 

It will, no doubt, be Satisfactory to those gentle- 
men who voted with me, to know, that whatever 
may happen from their act, it cannot be a more 
complete failure than would have, happened had 
they not taken the responsibiity of deciding as 
they did; as it is gratifying to me to know that 
in leading them to take this responsibility, I made 
No argument or statement which experience hag 
found to be fallacious, 

The Cornish engines at Jersey City and Buffalo, 
have fallen far short of their promise, and are prac- 
tically, failures. But of that, more hereafter. 

& Yours, very truly, Epw. N. Dioxrrson, 


-~——s ee 


‘| would not be able to run two strokes a minute at]. 


Weather Statistecs—The following interesting | 
statistics of the temperature for the year, as well 
as the amount of rain, are obtained through the’ 
courteay of Dr. John Conrad, being compiled from 
the journal kept by him 4 ve Pennsylvania Hos- 

ital 2 =i} 
he 


The following table shows ighest and lowest 

and mean temperature of each month of 1854 :— 
High- Low- High- Low- 
est. est ‘Mean,| est. est. Mean. 

January 69 12 32y July 98 6t 78x 
February 63% 16 34 jAugust 96 57 75% 
March 78 21 48 (Septemb’r93% 47. 693 
April’ 84 28 51 x October 80 34 58% 
May 83 36 64% 'Novemb’r70 26 45 
June 96 51 71% |Decemb’r,49% 6 31 

The warmest day in the year was the 21st of 
July, when the lowest of the thermometer was 
81 degrees and the lowest 98. The coldest day was 
the 20th of December, when the lowest was 6 degs., 
the highest 18. 

The temperature of the Seasons, as deduced from 
observations for 29 years, is as follows :— 
Winter Months 33.19| Summer Months 73 36 
Spring “ 51.87} Autumn <« 5.6L 

The mean temperature of the year was 543, 
being 1}¢ degrees above the average. The mean 
temperature of the 29 preceding years was 53. 

Amount of 1ain for each month of 1854 : 
January, 2.33. inches, |August, 0.84 inches. 
February, 4.20 ‘ (September, 380 “ 
March, 162 ‘ October, 1.54 « 


April, 775 ‘ ‘\November, 2.84 “ 
Y 6.94 “¢ |December, 2.91 6“ 

June, 239 6 — 

July, 302 Total, 40.18 inches. 


Amount of rain for each year frem 1838 to 1854 : 


» 4529 inches. 1847, 45°09 inches. 
1639, 43.73 «&% 1848, 35.00 « 
1840, 4740 & 1849, 4209 « 
1841, 55 50 “ 1850, 54.54 “ 
1842, 4853 « 1851, 35.50 «& 
1843, 4691 &€ 1852, 4574 «%& 
1844, 40.17 “ce 1853, 40.66 “ 
1645, 4000 & 1854, 40.18 ¢§ 


1946, 4438 ¢ 

The average amount for these 17 years is 44.16 
inehes. The greatest amount, in 1811, 55.50 inches. 
The least amount, in 1848, 35.00 inches. 

The greatest amount of rain which fell in any 
month was in July 1842,11.80 inches. The least 


amount. September 1846, ¥ inch. 
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Fires —Yesterday morn 
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Street, near Gi ard Avenue, 


tions of the estall 

about 10 oelock’s rie t 
and Oak streets, West Phiald 
by fire—the work of an fice, 
-veouruCt'On, ana Wil aig cm attentiun, 


Paving and Water’? 63 hb A 
makes some suggestions with re, ard to tho ran 
ment f the costs of paving and aylug of water 
p'pes inthe city. He starts out’b saying that,.as 
the city is poor and much public improvement’ re- 
quired, the owners of property shou!d pay for the 
improvements within the section or square in 
which it is done. Re further urges that the ex-’ 
penses of paving and laying pipe at the intersec- 

ons of streets, which have been heretofore paid 
by the copes be borne by the roperty owrgers | 
pele the Improvement is made, in proportion to 

elr interests. The additional expeise of the in. 
t rsections would in all instances but slightly in- 
crease the bills «f property owners. Tke fact is 
it has long been contended that the whole peop'e 
shculd not be taxed for improvements meade whee 
they are not diree:ly interested, as they really are 
when the expenses of paving and laying of Pipe at 
intersections are Chased against the public wea. 
sury. The city authoritieYy wouid no deubt en- 
cou'age the erection of new buildings in many 
sections during the ensuing season, by making 
some change in the Jaw: regulating this subject, 


Tar Recs‘ver’s Office.—We have been infermed | 


1 


From the above it will be seen tnat tne tora 
number of gajlons supplied by all the works in 
1854, was 270,586,902, and the daily average 
11,700,237 gallons. 


uantity Pumped. _ Av daily 
2 hed - y e Consump’n. 


Fairmount Works, 2,286,402,222 6,264,115 
Schuyluill — “ 1366 011,599 3,742,497 
Kensington‘ 618,173,121 1,693,625 


The average of all the works in July last were 


Fairmount, - 486 , 
Schuylkill, - s : “ 4,792,055 
Kensington, - - - 2,472,610 


Gallons, - - + - 15,752,257 
The revenue to be derived from the three works 


i ill be $330,509 42, divided as follows: 
ou : $185,621 17 


Fairmount - - - 
Schuylkill, - F 101,518 75 
Kensington, - - - 40 339 50 


This shows an increase over the revenue of 
1854, from Fairmount Works, of $10,391 17, and 
$6,724 33 fromthe Schuyikill. The increase from 
Kensington is not stated, but it is probable it will 
be nearly $5,000, making the increased revenue 


wards of $22,000. 
a the entire city there are upwards of 60,000 


water takers. The water rents from these are 
ayable at Fifth and Chesnut streets, in the office 
ormerly occupied by the City Treasurer, after the 
Sih inst. All those who neglect to pay their water 
rents until the Ist of April, will, at that time,¥be 
charged 5 per cent. additional, and all rents unpaid 
after the Ist of July will be charged 15 par cent. 
additional, and the owners and occupants of the 
premises run a risk of having their attachments 


cut off, 
The entire water department is now under the 


control of Mr. Fred. Graff. Mr. Geo. W. McMa- 
hon continues as Register, and besides these two 
efficient gentlemen the department is composed of 
4 Water Purveyors, 3 Engine Men, 2 Engineers, 
4 Waiter Inspectors, 2 Watchmen at Reservoir, 1 
General Clerk, 3 Permit Clerks, and 1 Messenger. 
Gas Works—City.— As these works have re- 
cently been made the subject of extended notices 
in the Ledger, on account of the successful com- 
mencement of the new works at Point Breeze, 
which have been erected under the immediate su- 
pervision of the Chief Engineer, Mr. John c, 
Creszon, ard the improvement made in manufac- 
turing wood gas, by Dr. Charles M. Creason, as 
well as the improved retort for making wood gas, 
we will only give at this time, the opeiations for 
the past year. The consumption of gas in 1854, 
was 27,228,000 cubic eB greater en a 1853, as 
i the following statement: 
will be seen from th ae g one 


Janua’ 26,752,000 31,234,000 
Rabriar ts 22:932,000 25°479,000 
March, 22,988,000 24'859,000 
April, 18,760,000 21°394,000 
May, 16 277,00 18,744 0000 
June, 12,524,000 14,840,000 
July; 12,066,000 13,186,000 
‘August, 13'715 000 15 466,000 
September, 18 6u9,000 19,929,000 
October, 21.250.000 27,139,000 
November, — 23.399,000 31,108,000 
December, — 32.500 000 33/542,000 
Total, 249,772,000 277,009,000 


uring the year 1854 there were 22,100 lights 
adeed, a1 panic lamps planted; 932 services laid 
and metres set, and 2833 applications made for the 
introduction of gas. These figures, added to those 
previously published, make the number of actual 
consumers 13,893; number of burners in operation, 
202.702 ; public lamps, 2,020; and 14,006 metres set. 
"The maximum consumption of gas in 24 hours 
was 1,361,000 cubic fect, and the minimum 390,000. 
| ‘The stock on hand is 980,000 ‘cub. ft. Since the city 
| works were first started the length of street mains 
| laid in ten lower wards 1s upwards of 120 miles. 

| Spring Garden —These works, which, previous 
| tothe passage of the Consolidation Act, were un- 
| der the management and direction of two separate 
and distiret. parties—the Superintendent, Mr. 
Abraham Myers, and the Register, Mr. W. P. 
Hamm, and the Committee of the late District of 
| Spring Garden—have now been put in charge of 
| the Superintendent solely. This result has proved 
more satisfactory to thoseengaged with the works, 
and of more interest to the citizens, for while it 
consolidates the financial with the operating de- 
partment, we are assured @ gmalier quantity of 
gas is aupplied to & muoh larger number of burners 


than ever before since their construction. “any 18 
accounted for,'iu @ great measure, by the Super- 
intendent having the management of the laying of 
street mains. ba - 4 4 

The Spring Garden Gas Works w€re finished in 
the spring of 1851, and went into operation on the 
1st day of April of the same year. From that pe- 
riod to January 1, 1852, 25,000,000 cubic feet were 
manufactured ; in 1852, 40 000,0000 cubic feet; in 
1858, 50,250,000; and in 1854, 66,232 600 cubic feet. 
The co.sumption of the past six months has been 
as follows: 


July, - . - - . 2,783,800 cubic feet. 
August, - - - - 3,656,400 6 
September, - - - 4,773600 «  « 
October, - - - 5,917,800 “ 
November, - - - 6 520,600“ sc 
Decen.ber, - - - 7,506 900 «6 “ 
| January 1 to June 30, + 35,073,500 «6 se 
Total 66,232 600 s 


The maximum consumption in 24 hours was De- 
cember 27, when 248,800 cubic feet was burned, 
and the minimum, July 7, when the consumption 
was only 75,900 cubic feet. The street main laid 
measured 44,456 feet, or upwards of 8 miles, making 
@ total of 195 366 feet, oc about 3734 miles. Of the 
main laid in 1854, 4,500 feet was 20 inches in di- 
ameter—a part of the new distributing main or- 


teenth street, 2,348 six inch, 19,937 four inch, and 
17,651 three inch. This makes upwards of 52 miles 


follows :—4,500 feet 20 inch; 5,150 feet 12 inch; 
1600 feet 10 inch; 11,850 feet 8 inch; 12,198 feet 6 
inch ; 67,442 feet 4 inch; 92,226 feet 3inch. There 
is also about 3000 feet of email pipe to supply pub- 
lic lamps, and 76,000 feet of service pipe, making 
273,966 feet. 2 

The metres set in 1854, were 2 of 100 lights, 3 of 
45,1 of 30, 4 of 20,20 of 10, 276 of 5, and 411 of 
3, makin; 717 in all 

an, as foilows:—9 of 100 lights, 1 of 65, 4 of 45 
Bor 30, 32 of 20, 117 of 10,2,306 of 5, and 2,286 of 
3. The public lamps supplied number 700, and the 
consumers over 7,000, : 

The eost of manufacturing gas at. the Sprin, 
Garden Works in 1851, was $1 87 per thousan 
cubic feet; in 1852, $1 23; in 1853, $1 72; and in 
1854, $1 80. The great. difference between:the 
cost of 1852 and 1854; was owing -entiréely to the 
difference in the.price:of the woal is used. 


dered to be Jaid along Hamilton street to Broad, | 
and which is now completed as far east as Seven- | 


of pipe of all kinds laid since the works started, as | 


» or 4,770 since the works be- | 
‘| 


| 
| 
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'| BEDGER AND TRANSCRIPT. 


Philadelphia, Monday, January 1, 1855. 
pated sasbicstteer hd, fs td kes chetd bt Meader haat et Eitieltl 
LOCAL AFFAIRS, 


Waters Works—Frirmount.—Since our last annual 
statement of the operations of the different water- 
works in the city, the three works have been united 
and placed under the control of the Chief Engineer, 
Mr. Frederick Graff. This union was brought 
about through consolidation, and should either of 
the works fail to supply their consumers, an ample 
supply can be furnished from other parts of the 
city, immediately after information is given the 
Chief Engineer of the failure. The supply during 
the pagt year has been entirely satisfactory, except 
to a very few persons, who live on the higher 
oo of the city, and those only suffered on 

jaturdays, or when there was an unusual demand 
for water, 48 was the case during the progress of 
the serious conflagrations which destroyed the 
Chinese Museum and National Theatre, Messrs. 
Cornelius, Baker & Co.’s factory, and the block of 
stores at the corner of Fifth and Chesnut streets. 
As we stated a year ago, the capacity of Fair- 
mount Works were fully equal to the demand, and 
experience has exhibited the usefulness of the 
Jouvai Turbine pump, and the necessity for the 
new reservoir, on T gape and Parrish 

- 


streets. 
The following statemefht shows the quantity of 
ale gallons pumped during each month of 1853 


and 1854: 
1853. 1854. 

January, 132,961,516 133,573,520 
February, 116,700,085 108 386,070 
March, 151,552,665 166 771,136 
April, 174 302,740 160,076 480 
May, 205 473,135 » 187,423,983 
June, 232,641,625 222 735,260 
July, 241,644,555 263,083 420 
August, 245 941,990 260,816,203 
September, 227,560,425 238,547,110 
October,: 204,487,075 215,797,175 
November, 176,609,985 178,332,440 
December, 164,186,440 145,629,425 

Total, 2 274,459,230 2,286 402,222 


“The daily monthly average in the two years was 
as follows © 


1853. 18H, 
January, 4,289,177 4,470,113 
February, 4,167,860 3,670,931 
March, 4. 888,795 5,379,714 
April, 5,810,091 5,335,882 
May, 6,628,165 6,045,935 
June, 7,754,720 7,424,509 
July, 7,794,985 8,486,662 
A ves 7,933,612 8,414,393 
September, 7,585 347 7,951,570 
October, 6,609,260 6,961,199 
November, 5,806,999 5,914 415 
December, 5,618,724 4,704,175 


The daity average of 1853, was 6,231,395 ale gal- 
lons, and of 1851, 6,264,115—an increase of 527720 
ale gallons. 

The quantity of pipe laid in the old city proper, 
during the year, was 3,372 feet, which added to 
the 463,383 feet laid’ previous to January Lst, 1854, 
gives the amount laid between Vine and South 
streets and the Delaware and Schuylkill Trivers, 
165,755 feet, or nearly 89 miles. 

The lat, $4, 3d and 4th Wards of the city (late 
Southwark and Moyamensing,) are also supplied 
from the same works, so that the water passes 
through nearly 125 miles of pipe, vary in size 
from: a half inch to thirty inches in diameter. 
Within the same specified limits, there are 633 
fire plugs, and 222 hydrant pumps., In the four 
Wards referred to, there were 356 .fire plugs, up to 
Jan. Ist, 1854. Since that time a number have 
been planted, but as _no definite return has been 
made to the Chief Engineer, we cannot state the 
precise number, During the past year, 27 hydrant 
pumps were removed from the old city. 

Schuylkil]—The enlargement of thése works, 

which was Spoken ofa yearagoin the Ledger, has 
progressed during the year, under the supervision 
of Mr. J. H. Fisler, late Register, and Mr. Graff, 
since his election. The work is yet incomplete, 
but, when finished, will greatly edd to the capacity 
of the works, which continue to supply the citizens 
of the Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth Twentieth, and part of the Sixteenth 
Wards—the late districts of Northern Liberties, 
Spring Garden and Penn. ‘The number of ale gal- 
lons pumped in 1853 and 1854 were as foliows :— 


1854, 

January, 78 915,233 88,653,304 
February, 69,055 '510 64,069/324 
Mareh, 92,913 882 93,630 323 
April, 98,006,040 92;499,990 
May, 114,829,239 116,250,000 
June, 135,750,060 136,291,770 
July, 142,169,441 148.581,705 
August. 143,494,100 145,183 354 
September, 141/249:960 143,633,420 
October, 142,987.460 142,082,827 
November, .. 111,499,980 108,124,560 
December, 93,750,000 87,057 982 

1,359,614,934 - 1,386,011,559 

The daily monthly wverage Tor tho two years 
was as follows: A 
1853. * 1854. 

January, 2,706,943 2,859,784 
February, 2:680,555 2645333 
March, 2,997,222 3,020,333 
Apnly 3,266 668 3,083,333 
May, 3,704,169 3,750,000 
June, 4,525,002 4,543,059 
July, 4,386,111 4,793,055 
August, 4,661,100 4,683,334 
September, 4,708 332 4,786,114 
October, 4,612,499 4,583 317 
November, 3,716,666 3,604,152 
December, 3,125,000 2,808,322 


Kensington.—The statistics of these worke can 
only be given for the past year, in consequence of 
our failure to get any information about them for 
the year previous. As the books of the late dis- 
trict were kept entirely differcnt from those of the 
Fairmount and Schuylkiil works, we.are only ena- 
bled to give the annexed quantity of Water pumped 
and the daily monthly average : 

Am’t pumped. Av. consump. 
1729 


January, - - 49,006 1,580,862 
February, - - 41,610,424 1,450,372 
March, = == «460,439,408 1626 76L 
april, * , 2 .49,231.168 2,641,089 
May, - - +  54;117;086 1,747,648 
June, - - = 7,893,704 1,913,123 
July, - - + — 76,651;857 2,472,640 
August - - 41,764,061 1,347,227 
September, -  64177,786 1,805,936 
October, - - 55,213,004 1,781,064 
November, - - 49,005,162 1,752,365. 
December, - - $9,512,542 1,274,598 * 


618,173,121 


rr? 
An Important Official Document—The Indebt- | 


January 1, 1887, 


ipe.— s edness of the City. 
acne ofa woe duro agente ty Yaly 1 188T, 29.2 ——. asnaovea| Sphinn ae 
iscovered in a water pipe on Girard avenue, anuary i, e- following -officia: atement, 

| Hobges o a few days seer ihe 1p) was ‘ Saly 1, 1838, if a 22 5,000°00 { orhd by the Oily Tieabnrer in conformity 
| or; and buried four feet January 1, 1889 764,200° ’ 
| th: , » » : ‘ : : 
| gravel sour “wher dae “pute ‘oe wee kine July 1, 1889, 250,000-00 ‘a _with the resolution ot Councils, possesses more 
| with solid ice We. are foformed that such a —— 1,014,200-0 


. ; : Tk 
{hing bas never been known to occur jn this city January 1, 1890, 500,000-00 than ordinary interest and importance. I 
| dutagseny Sst abi 7One => July 1, 1890, 250,000-00 exhibits the entire indebtedness of the Con- 


SXraNDITonEs. ate ‘ x 4. qa0y sree, a aestOUUe solidated City of Philadelphia, specifies the 
: i ry 1, : ‘ . 
Dever tof Highways, ad (ii oe $689,000 00 spite 1.1891, ’ various loans, and designates the dates at 
&: Market Houses, ’ “i3’s16 63 “ug'gey $8 —————= - 260,000-00 which they are redeemable. 7Q = / 


Tanuiey 1, 1892, Memotandum of the different Loans of the Con- 
solidated City of Philadelphia, (as far as they can 


be ascertained,) showing thé period of their be- 


Wharves and Land’s, 4,950 00 — 10)885-17 


“* Surveys, - 


—————--———  925,000°00 
sh - 14,4 38 
- Receiver of Taxes, 20,563 46 95 040 00 


July 1, 1892, 


“ City Treasurer, 18,050 00 127000 00 January l, 1893, 179,000°00 coming a d thei ti ts, viz:— 
, oa ely ta : g due, and their respective amounts, viz: 
' ie Suy Leena 15,360 00 13,650 00 Jaly 1, 1893, 21,072-61 Mayor, Aldermen, andjDistrict of Belmont, 
y Yom’rs, = 179,210 55 170/000 00 ———— =: 200,072°61 ate * 
bs ** Police - , citizens of Philada, Borough of Germantown. 
“Law, * 2 SP7810 80 409,068.97 January 1, 1891, 7,500-00 f Philadelphia. |Guardians of the Poor 
. “ee Fe-6 17,420 00 = 21,820 00 v 190 4520923 County o iladelphia, /Guardian e Poor. 
‘ Fire, - 193.25 _97°175 00 January 1, 1904, , District of Southwark. | West Philadelphia. 
a] Lighting the City, = - 955/438 225,000 00 “Spring Garden| District of Penn. 
. Lbverirded ieee aie, me on 43 8,000 00 13,697,455°73 “ Moyamensing. |Bridesburg. 
- | Clerks of ouncils, : ane orn oo The City Controller, John N. Henaerson, 1i8q., “  N Liberties. | Frankford. 
_ | Guardians of the Poor, 305,465 00 263/665 95 submitted his annual report of a detailed estimate “Kensington. ‘Richmond, 
5 | Controllers Public Schools, 456,£63 00 616.609 00 of the receipts and expenditures of the ensuing LOANS REDEEMABLE. 
+ | Inspectors of Prison, - ’ 76’871 00 78,355 00 ficcal year in anticipation of the usual time, with 1855. 152. 550-00 
§ | Board of Health, ~ 35,620 00 45,620 00 the view of enabling City Councils to fix the rate January 1, A 52, PY 
i % Nik Gar oe of taxation, and provide for the payments of ons July 1, 1855, 107,678-00 
”| Bast fe Pahitendi 3,043,305 802,944,178 24 tax arsessed for t e ensuing yom ty tax-payers, al 260,228-00 
aste: enitentiary $5,623 22 6 the commencement of the ne . 1, 1856,. 159,150-00 
i] Honge of eet ~ "= g82 Bt "LSa0 09 wa refer says thatthe amount apprevriated Jaly 11806,” 41,368°75 
- if Ss 3 
8 | Northern Home a "Doe oo ‘000 0 in 1650, has beenvex nded exclusively for the par . —-——__ 200,518-75 
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DESCRIPTION OF STATE-STREET BRIDGE OVER THE ALBANY BASIN. 


This btidge was designed by E. Willard Smith, Civil Engineer, December 1845; and the 
work of construction commenced in July, 1848, and completed the following December. It was 
constructed at the expense of the Albany Pier Proprietors. It is of iron, and consists of nine spans 
of 42 feet each, supported by eight cast iron piers and two cut stone abutments; the piers being 
' placed 44 feet from centre to centre. The whole width between railings is 33 feet, with two 
side walks 54 feet each; the remainder being used as two roadways. ; 


Piers. Each pier is composed of three cast iron columns of 2 feet external diameter, and 1 inch 
thick. These columns support arch-plates, which are bolted to each side of the shaft, and form 
the upper part of the pier on which the floor joist rest. On the upper end of each column is a 
can piece, which rises above the. arch-plates, and on which the shoes of the trusses rest and are 
bolted. The base of each column terminates in four projecting arms, making a base 4 feet in 
diameter. 


Founpation oF Pigrs. The foundation is made of two rows of piles, twenty-four-in all, well 
driven, and the heads sawed off perfectly true. On top of each row is boited a cap. piece 6 by 
15 inches; transversely, and on the top of these cap pieces, is spiked a flooring of three inch 
plank, and longitudinally on top of this floor is a second of three inch-plank} making a platform 
28 feet long and 5 feet wide; the upper surface of which is 1 foot below extreme low water. 
On this platform three iron columns are placed 10 feet 9 inches from centre to.centre, and bolted 
down with eight bolts each. The foundation of the abutments are constructed: in the same man- 
ner as those of the piers. 

The abutments are constructed of cut lime stone 43 feet in length on top, 5 feet thick at bottom, 
and 4 feet at top, with a batter of one inch to a foot on the face, and the beds of the. stones at 
right angles with the face. 


SurerstructurE. The height of the floor is 12 feet above low water at the abutments, and 18 
feet above at the centre; the centre span being level. The superstructure of one span consists 
of three trusses placed 10 feet 9 inches apart, transversely with each end resting on a column. 
Attached to these are two transverse girders of cast iron; the girders beitig 34 feet in length, 
and cast in one piece each. Each truss is made of three pipes of 4 inch bore and ? inch 
thick ; one being used as a straining beam and two others as braces. The connéction at the 
joints, between the straining beam and the braces, is made by a cast iron elbow, at each end of 
which is a round tenon that is turned and fitted into the pipes after they are bored out. At the 
foot of each brace is a shoe with a round tenon fitted into the brace. These shoes ate tied together 
by two wrought iron tie-rods 14 inches in diameter. ‘Through each elbow passes a suspending 
rod 14 inches in diameter, which passes through a hole in the iron girders which rest upon the 
tie-rod. Under the tie-rod is a large cast iron washer, which is kept in its place by a nut on the 
pos end of the suspending rods: The whole frame is stayed laterally by diagonal ties of 3 inch 
round iron. 


Fioorine. The flooring is made of pine floor joist 4 by 12 inches, resting upon the iron girders, 
and planked with 3 inch oak plank. There is a light railing of wrought iron on the outside of 
each side walk. x 

The contract for the iron work, was taken by Franklin Townsend & Co., of Albany ; and the 
meh are 2 superior quality. The weight of cast iron used was 242,000 lbs.,and the wrought 
iron 31,000 lbs. 


COST OF ABOVE INCLUDING SUPERINTENDANCE. 


Amount of contract for iron work and paint...... Lai oo da ded vee snd STAGES seeees $10,250 
te Ja for timtber work and piles......c0.cceceessscsceees soocececess 4,150 

“ “ for masonry, earthwork, &c.......ccceceeeeeeeenee secceececee .--> SOD 
——_—_— 


ON WATER CEMENTS. 


BY HENRY S. DEXTER, Civil Engineer. 


The State of New-York abounds in limestone embracing almost every variety from the purer car- 
bonate to the argillaceous or cement stones; and it possesses, without doubt, the material, if rightly 
employed, for mortars capable of acquiring a hardness equal to the best European water cements. 

An opinion, fatal to the permanency of cement mortars, has long prevailed that our natural 
cements were water limes. By a comparison of the analysis of the two it will be seen that they 
differ materially in their constituent parts. The following table exhibits the analysis of some of 
the most celebrated water limes in Europe. ° 


ANALYSIS OF VARIOUS HYDRAULIC LIMESTONES. 
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Carbonic acid, 11. ( sececeresececseeeeees| Side 
Carbonate of lime,..|.....+ 86.20) 78.70 
Lime,..cscversecse ) cecevveececccsees veel 64. . 
Silex, ocee ) ceveccevccsecslecesseler 
Clay, ... 4 
Alumine,. ) ..sseeeee 
Ocherous clay,¢ .ssssecceveteccerenes 11.20} 21.30 
Manganese,..s..++ «++ 
Magnesia, .... 
Oxide of iron,. 
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* Carrara marble is the purest variety of the carbonate of lime, and is not hydraulic. It is introduced in the table for the purpose 
of comparison, All the limestones are hydraulic in various degrees. 


By comparing the preceding table with the following analysis of cement stones, it will be seen 
that the hydraulic limes are alloyed in their natural state, with from 10 to 30 per cent of clay, 
while natural cements, before calcination, contain 30 to 40 per cent ordinarily, and that some of 
the best varieties are alloyed as high as 30 to 50 per cent. It is manifest in the manufacture of 
mortars, that a cement or lime naturally alloyed to the extent of 30 or 50 per cent, cannot bear the 
same proportion of sand as a pure carbonate of lime. Yet the practice in this State has been to 
treat them very nearly alike. « 

ANALYSIS OF NATURAL CEMENT STONES, EXTRACTED FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES. 


* England. 
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100.00 100.00100.00 
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In slaking, water limes increase in bulk and disengage more or less heat in proportion as they 
are slightly or highly hydraulic. But water cements do not slake by the addition of water, or 
increase in. bulk, or disengage any noticable degree of caloric, and they can only be reduced to 
powder by grinding. 

The best English cement—that known as Parker’s Roman Cement, or the Harwich, hardens 
almost immediately when put in water. But water limes are slow in setting when immersed. 


That they ultimately acquire a hardness equal to cements is. probable.. The French engineers: 


prefer their water limes to cements, although natural cement stones are abundant in France. 
This preference arises either from ignorance, servile obedience to established practice, or prejudice; 
for they have analysed and submitted them to a careful test by experimental trial. On the other 
hand the English engineers prefer water cements to hydraulic limes, and their opportunities*for 
testing them have been equal, if not superior to those of their continental neighbors. 

The proportion of sand proper to mix with cements has been a subject of controversy, and 
may perhaps admit of a doubt. The English engineers rarely use a greater proportion of sand 
than equal parts measured dry. American engineers rarely use less than two parts sand to one 
of cement. Perishable masonry, if not more common in this country than in England, is suffi- 
cient so to render the causes of want of durability an interesting subject of professional research. 

In constructipg the Thames tunnel, Mr. Brunel employed cement mixed with equal measures 


of sand, for the foundation and lower part,—half that proportion for the piers, and pure cement | 


for the arches. Col. Pasley asserts, that a joint of brick work, laid in pure cement, becomes 
harder in, half an hour, than a similar joint of mortar, made of the best hydraulic limes of 
England, does in six months, or even more. 

The practice of mixing from two to three parts sand with cements for mortars, is a proportion 
of sand which both Gen. Treussart of the French, and Col. Pasley of the English engineers 
decm too great even for their best water limes. 

The wretched condition of the old masonry upon the Erie canal, is owing in a great measure 
to the failure of the mortars. Our natural cements were employed, and the proportion of sand 
with which they were mixed, was unquestionably greater than they would bear. The conse- 
quence of which has necessitated the rebuilding of so much of the masonry in a comparatively 
short period ; together with the outlay of large sums in repairs. 

The effect of sand when mixed with cement, is shown by the following experiments by Col. 
Pasley. He caused bricks to be connected together with pure cement, and others by a mixture 
of the same cement with sand in equal parts, with a view to determine the exact cohesion of 
these mortars to bricks. The results which he obtained with cements, and also with quick lime 
mortar 30 years old, are given in the following table: 


COMPARATIVE COHESIVE STRENGTH OF PURE CEMENT, OF CEMENT MIXED WITH SAND, 
AND OF COMMON CHALK LIME MORTAR. : 


| 
Weight that tore Average fractur- 


No. of theex-| Whether with cement or with chalklime Age indaysor| the joint asun-| ing weight in 
periments. . mortar. years. der in pounds,| pounds. 
1 Pure cement,...scseseeeccecsoeess| 11 days. 1,241 ’ 
2 Pure cement,.......eeeseeeeeese..| 1% do 1003 1,092 
3 Pure cement,.......eeeeeeeeeeess-| 1% do 1,031 
1 Cement and sand equal parts,.......| 11 do 205 
2 Cement and sand equal parts,......./ 11 do 257 226 
2 Cement and sand equal parts,.......| 17 do , 313 
1 Chalk lime mortar, | 30 years. 334 ) F 
2 Chalk lime mortar, 30 do 64 
3 Chalk lime mortar, ‘ck li 30 do vi) 156 
4 Chalk lime mortar, f TUC* “Re 30 do 47 = 
5 Chalk lime mortar, | 30 do 205 
6 Chalk lime mortar, 30 do 204. 


‘‘Hence,” observes Col. Pasley, ‘it appears that pure cement, is more than four times as 
strong, at the same age, as the customary mixture of sand in equal parts by measure, which is 
in common use in and near the British metropolis.” 
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ANALYSIS OF NATURAL CEMENTS IN THE STATE IN WHICH THEY ARE ORDINARILY. 
USED. (EXTRACTED FROM VARIOUS AUTHORITIES.) 


ENGLAND. | FRANCE. STATE OF N.Y. 
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It will be scen that all these cements, when calcined and reduced to a powder, combine about 
an equal proportion of the carbonate of lime, although they vary materially in the constituent 
parts of ocherous clay. 

The peculiar properties of hydraulic limes and cements have long occupied the attention of 
chemists, and the facility. with which they harden under water has been variously attributed 
to clay, silex, oxide of iron, and; the oxide of manganese. It is now, however, well settled that 
the presence of a large proportion of clay in calcareous minerals furnishing water cements, is to 
be attributed their property of indurating under water. 

Ancient Roman mortars, found in edifices erected two thousand years since, are of such rare 
hardness, that it was for a long time believed that the Roman architects were acquainted with 
modes of mixing them superior to those known at the present time. This opinion gave rise to 
numerous pretended discoveries of the Roman manner of making mortar, and many whimsical. 
theories of the proper methods of treating lime to produce mortars of equal hardness. But recent 
examinations and analysis of the hardest and oldest mortars have shown that they are mixtures 
precisely similar to those now in use. 

The researches of the most eminent chemists and engineers have failed fully to develop the 
cause of the induration or solidification of mortars. 

The carbonic acid, with which lime is combined to calcareous minerals, is expelled by calcina- 
tion ; and it has been supposed, that a re-saturaticn with the acid thus expelled would restore the 
lime to its original hardness. Upon this hypothesis the hardness of ancient mortars, and the 
induration of mortars, have been attributed to the re-saturation of the lime with the carbonic acid of 
the atmosphere. This opinion has been shown to be erroneous by the analysis of the most ancient 
mortars, none of which contain carbonic acid in sufficient quantity to saturate the lime, and some 
of the oldest do not contain a fourth part necessary for this purpose. 

An opinion also prevailed that chemical affinity takes place in the hardening of mortars, and 
that the sand being acted upon by the lime enters into combination with it. Experiments, 
recently made, have shown that lime has no effect upon sand, and that no combination between 
the lime and sand can take place. Upon the whole the present knowlege of this subject amounts 
to no more than the certainty that the theories heretofore advanced are insufficient to account for 
all the phenomena of induration of mortars. 

Nearly as various are opinins among engineers as to the relative superiority of coarse or fine 
sand, when combined with cement for mortars. The following table indicates General Treussart’s 
opinion and the authority upon which it rests. 
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MORTARS COMPARED WITH REFERENCE TO SIZE OF SAND MADE USE OF. 
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Baraigue, (Lot) 14 months old,...... soos P00" Vicwews apiece ately ces 135.50 
1.00 -90 222.04 
E500) ff 180. Jencsasccloosawe se 84.68 
Mortars of the moderately hydraulic lime of || 1.00 |........] 1.80\|........ 65.47 
St. Cere, (Lot) 1 year old,..........0... WTO’ nevsesas lone wapies 48.68 
‘ 1.00 | 0.90 | 0.90 |...... 105.89 
. 1.00 £00 * lative din de fers-cssiscece 41.00 
Mortars of the very* rich lime of Lanzac, (Lot)| | 1.00 |........ 100 Jeceeead 54,66 


29 months Olds .siedawie das ewidie oO s% sienexe 106. Veseseoanlees dented : 61,24 


* It must be recollected that each result is the mean of many experiments, made with all the exactness of which this kitid of 
investigation is capable ; 7 ; ; 


The foregoing table, however directly in opposition to the prevailing opinions among contractors 
and masons in this counifry, is fully sustained by thé experimental researches of several Engineers 
in England and the United States. 

There is a diversity of opinion, whether river‘or pit- sand is the best for mortars; but there is 
none whatever, that clear sharp sand is superior to:that containing earthy matter. 

The following experiments of Gen. Trevssart manifest the importatce of employing clean 
sand in the manufacture of mortars : 2 


MORTARS COMPARED WITH REFERENCE TO CLEAN AND EARTHY SAND MADE USE OF. 


eight 
suppport- 
COMPOSITION OF THE MORTARS. ed before 
breaking. 
sgn’ Mortar made of one part of fresh lime, measured in paste and two parts lbs. 
Quicklime,. | of common sand, a BE dinine Dee RS Oe FGA DEER Ses Sat See wale ia 3 
Mortar made of one part of Lixen lime, measured in paste and two parts 
Moderately | earthy sand,.......... Haw Vivato ewe Ree Re siene Ss S sias Gove ow ania aoe 22 
hydraulic,!? Mortar of one part of the same lime do and two parts river sand,...... 143 
| Mortar of one part do do and two parts of earthy sand washed,........ 176 
Moderate! Mortar of one part of Dosenheim lime and two parts of earthy sand,.. 22 
hie Aeanlie Mortar of one part of the same lime and two parts of river sand,...... 132 
J 1 ( Mortar of one part of do and two parts of earthy sand washed,....... 176 
Hydraulic Mortar of one part Obernai lime and two parts of earthy sand,........{ . 182° 
lime, .... Same mortar with the same sand after being washed,..............- 221 


—eeeeeee—eeeeeoeeeaeaeq3o3oNee=eq=gga0000E00N060—~—~—~—~$0=_—$—$S—a—oooooaaoaaooooooo=a=a 
I cannot close this subject more appropriately than by the concluding paragraph of General 
Trevssart’s memoir of mortars. 

«eI must urge,”? he remarks, ‘¢upon Engineers to study, in their several localities, the materials most proper 
to make good mortars. ‘The fabrication of mortars has been, fora long period, abandoned to a routine which 
has produced perishable masonry; res bya 9 frequent repairs, and thus consuming funds which might have 
been applied to the construction of new work, or the amelioration of the old. Engineers should not consider 
it beneath them to be occupied in this kind of research; and they should leave behind them, at each place, a 
relation of the experiments they have made, and the results they have obtained. These operations require 
minute attention, certainly; but this will be recompensed by works of long duration.” 
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PAPERS ON THE QUICKSAND EXCAVATION IN THE DEEP CUT OF ‘THE GENESEE 
VALLEY CANAL. 


Among other questions of profits and damages submitted to the Canal Board in 1843, after the 
suspension of the work on the Genesee Valley Canal, there was one in relation to sand and quick- 
sand excavation which occurred on section 64, commonly called the Deep Cut. 

The testimony of H. S.-Dexter, Esqr., C. E., a diagram and statement of the nature of the 
claim, and the opinions of several eminent engineers, who were consulted, are comprised in the 
following papets, and will doubtless ‘prove valuable to the profession. 


TESTIMONY OF H. S. DEXTER, Esa. 


I, pnaty S. Dexter, was Resident Engineer upon the Northern Division of the Genesee Valley 
anal. : * 

The deep cut, (Sec. No. 54, I believe), Sharp and Quinn, contractors, was not on my division. 
During the progress of the work, nearly up to the suspension in 1842, I saw the work frequently, 
passing over the same in company with the acting commissioners, Mr. S. B. Ruggles and Mr. 
George H. Boughton. 

The deep cut was composed of clay, sand, gravel, indurated clay, and quicksand; of this last 
there were large quantities. 

The contractors had on a very large force of men, teams, and railway cars. I had previously 
known the contractors, and considered them efficient and capable men in their business. 

In 1846, they called upon me for my opinion of whether or not they were entitled to the quick- 


sand price for quicksand, after the same had been drained, so as to change the character of the 


material. 

The opinion I then gave_I still believe to be just, namely, that under their contract containing, 
as it did, discriminating prices for the various kinds of earth which made up the deep cut, they 
were entitled to their quicksand price for all material which was quicksand at the time they 
entered upon the work; and if, in the prosecution of the job, they succeeded in clearing off nearly 
all or any portion of the water in the quicksand, and thereby made the same of easier excavation, 
they were entitled to all the benefits arising either from their skillor good fortune. That so long 
as they, by their own acts, changed the character of the material, the state could not, under their 
contract, reap any of the benefits, as it took none of the risks. 

They dug ditches, to my knowledge, and kept them open to carry off the water. The state 
paid none of the expenses of these ditches, as 1 was informed and believe. Under their contract, 
if it had been necessary to put in pumps, in my judgment, they could not have been paid for the 
same by the state, nor was it right to pay them for the ditches they dug. 

Quicksand can be drained so as to materially alter its character, and make it of easier excava- 
tion. I have often seen quicksand of the most troublesome sort, drained both by ditches and 
pumps, and its subsequent remoyal rendered comparatively easy. 

By the request of Messrs, Sharp and Quinn, in 1846, I examined the maps and profiles of Mr. 
Morse, the assistant engineer, on this section 54. The estimates which he made I think fair and 
just, so far as it is possible to make such computations. I also by their request drew up a statement 
of their~case as it was submitted to me, and sent the same to some of the most distinguished 
i naa in the states. ; 

herewith append a copy of my statement, and their replies. They are from the following 
gentlemen, viz: ; : 


Col. J. J. Azert, U. S. Engineer, Washington, February 18, 1846. 

W. G. McNett, C. E., New-York, February 24, 1846. 

Epwarp Mutter, C. E., Philadelphia, February 21, 1846. 

M. Rosinson, C. E., Philadelphia, March 13, 1846. 

T. S. Brown, Chief Engineer, N. Y. & Erie R. R., New-York, March 4, 1846. 
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DIRECT ACTING STEAM PUMP. 


Throws 2000 Gallons per hour. 
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: Weter for Breokly». 
The Brooklynites are to have water at last. The 


| ceremony of breaking grou2d preparatory to the job 


| 


5 »,000 day. ¢ Nf 
E equal to 150,000,000 gallons, will be about six 


is to take place to-day at 4 P. M. The President of 
the Nassau Water Company, Mr. Joun H. PsBEnti0g, 
presices, and addresses are expected from Rev. Drs. 
BETHUNE, STorRs and Keynzpy. The use of the 
shovel is reserved for the Mayor of tee city. Con- 
veysnces for invited guests leave the City Hall at 
23g clock. 4 = at ast , 
Nobody seeros +o doubt that this project is feasible 
enovgh, and that the work wi!l be compieted in two 
years Allagree that the water we ‘wre to have is 
excclient. The Nassau Water Company is chartered 
by the State Legislature, with a capital stock of 
$8,000,000, with the privilege of tacreasing it to 
$6,000,000, the city beisg authorized to sudscribe 
$1,300,000, This Company have concrasted with B. 
8. Weis & Co. to prepare the reservoirs and aque- 
ducts, build exgine-hovses, lay down 120 miles of pipe 
through the city. set 800 hydrants, d&c., in conside- 
ration of the payment of $4,200,000, The contract 
guarantees toe deiivery, for consumption, of 
10,000,000 gallons of water per day withia two 
years, and 10,000.C00 additional one year after’ The 
capacity ot the works now to be commenced is equal 
to 40 000,000 vations, wich the exception of tae steam 
power, which is designed for the delivery of just 
one hat that amount, which is probably as. much as 
willbe required, for the next twenty years. The 
plan is to construct works on @& scale amply suffi- 
cient for the present time, yet capable of being en- 
larged to any Ge-ired extent, as the demands of the 
city sbuilizcrease. The supphes of water available 
for this purpose are Said to be abundant, The pres- 
ent sdurces of supply are four ponds, all located 
witbin a distance of nineteen miles from Brookiyn, 
supplied by eprizgs, and capable of furnishing 
25,000,000 gallons daily. Itis only necessary to ex- 
end the canal, or tavans of conducting the water, 
to precure udditional ana tines. ze quenticy 
2 for the supply of New: York is only 17,- 
900.000 re The F einolonl reservoir, of a ca- 


miles from Brocklyn, near the éspress Gill Cene- 
tery, where there is already a natural basin, covor- 
ing 48 acres of ground, elevat ed 150 feet above the 
level of the sea, From this point to Boisley's Pond, 
six wiles further from the city, the water -will be 
conveyedin a covered aqueduct; and beyond the 
pond, by means of anopen canal. From the reser- 
voir to the city, iron” }tps Wilt be uséd. A sovoud 
reservoir, holding 20,000,000 gallons, will be located 
op F atbush Mili, 175 feet above tide- water, for the 
aupply of the high ground in that neigh bornood. 
The most important feature in the whole work is 
the steam appsrggus employed io raising tae water 
to toe great xese on Cyuress Hills. Toe powec 
will be fur ‘y a Jarge Cornish engina, similar 
to those oees in the Exgtish miaes, and which 
will be: capable of raising 10,000,000 galions every 
sixteen bours. The engine-house wiil be located di 
rectly under the bil, 


ate : 
a> By the British schooner Rover, at Balti- 
more, from the Bahamas, we are in the receipt of 
the Nassau Royal Gazeite to the 5th inst. The 
weather continned cond for salt-making, both at 


New Cornish Pumping Engines —Mes-rs. 1 P.| 
Morris & Co. have Jately completed a Cornish ‘| 


pamp similar in princip'e to ‘he one at Sp-in 

arden water-works, recently fully described in 
the Ledger, from a report made to-Councils by 
Mr. Greeff. This new pump, now being con- 
structed, is for the Camden water-works, to be 
erected as scon as the foundation for its support is 
completed. The wark has been delayed by a de- 
fect in ‘the gowns Biri will toon be remedied. 
This engine has acylinder of 40 inches and apump 


y,0f 22 inches, the stroke being 8 feet. The boilers 


used in connection with these engines are of novel 
construction here, though much used in France. 
pine? avende ofa horizontal boiler, extending ove: 
the furnace in the usual manner; the bridze wall 
atthe back of the grate bars is built up 80 as to 
throw the main body of the heat against the boiler. 

but allowing a portion to be carried over this wall 
to ct upon a second boiler or heater suspended be- 
hind it, and connected by pi with the main 
boiler sbove it. ‘The water is introduced into the 
lower boiler, and’ consequently does not enter the 
upper one until so heated that its conversion into 
steam is greatly facilitated. This preserves the 
upper boiler from any sediment, 211 extraneous 
matter being deposited in the lower boi'er, where 
no damage can ensue, the heat not being intense, 

andfrom which it can be easily removed. The 
Sone peculiar to the system is.that the heat 
which usually carried off by the draft and 

wasted, is mede to act, upon the lower boiler, so 


that the heating of both requires no more fuel than’ 
for one of ordinary construct on, De * 


Wat THE AMERIcAN Navy.Has Donz.—As 
it is deemed an easy matter in England to crush 
the American navy from the ocean at one fell 
‘| Swoop, it seems to be proper to show how diflicult 

that task was in 1812. The following isa list of 
ships of war and British merchant vessels cap- 


tured by Americans during the war of-1812 : 
Guns, 


English Ships, 
Guerrier, frigate. 
Macedonian, do. 
Java, do. 


‘ Hornet, 
++see- 20 Peacook. 
<0, Wasp, 

"as 


16 Decatur. 

4 resident. . 
Diligent. privateer. 
-«15 Chasseur, — do. 
.--10 Constitution. 


UTE ooo eres eee 2 
St. Lawrence.. 


--- 8 Ferry, privateer. 
9 ‘fom, da, 
10 Halker, do. 
4. Syren, do, 
18 Saratoga, do. 
10 Tox, du. 


38) 
16; Taken by Com. McDon 
yS ough on Lake Uhamplain. 


i 


Taken by Com Perry on 
Lake Erie 


—— ey i, 


he 4 
C0 i OOO 


‘ Taken by Com, Chayncey 
; on Lake Ontario, — 
Raney... VU 3° Taken on Lake Huron. 


Thef Howing British packets carried about ten 
uLbs each . ‘ 


ince Acolphug.......... Gov. McKean. 
Princess Amelié........... Rossis 
Empres:,... Anaconda, _ 
ary Anr.. ++ Gov, <forspking, 
Ln, 7 . 
Manctester,§- (Yorktown... i] 
iittle Catherine... Herald. 
rineess Elizabe:h. -Harpy. 
Lo. do. . -America. 
Lady Mary Pelham. «Kemp. 
‘Windsor Castle Roger. 
Swallow........ President. 
Luke of Montrose 7 : Dot, 
ae .Essex, frigate, 


meking 2369 vessel, car: 
To th 


wreck or otherwise, carrying about 809 guns, an 
we have an aggregate of vessels, carrying-9677 
guns 


z 


FRIDAY MORNING; 


~1- MAY 9 


Srram Frre ENar t is. probably 
to most of our readers that the city of Philadel- 
phia is the owner of one of Shawk’s steam fire 
engines; but it may not be known to them that the 
selfish policy of petty politicians —knowing that 
those machines have no votes—has hitherto pre- 
vented the use of this efficient and powerful en- 
gine in the extinguishing of fires. Yet such ig 
the fact, strange as it may appear to Cincinnati- 
ans, who have become accustomed to see nothing 
else used by the firemen of Cincinnati. The 
North American in speaking of the late disas- 
trous conflagration in that city, and in which 
$700,000 worth of property was given to the 
flames, says that, “had the steam fire engine been 
employed, the exhausting labors of the volun- 
teer firemen would have been materially light- 
ened, and the progress of the devouring flames 
would have been stayed, and an immense amount 
of property saved from destruction.” Really. 
such things are preposterous. Had the people 
of Philadelphia an opportunity of witnessing a 
fire in the Queen City—which, thanks to our per- 
fectly organized and efficient and well-paid de- 
partment, is quite seldom—so as to get a sight of 
our seven steam fire engines with their five miles 
of hose pouring floods of water upon the fire, 
| they would not be long in pitching their city 
council overboard, if they long neglected to sup- 
ply their city with a sufficiency of these fire-an- 
nihilators at once, or refused to organize an effi- 
cient, paid fire department—the only kind to: 


relied upon in a large city. ¢* 
y. § wor 
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al a 
’ Reported for the aay DRL, 
hiladelphia Academy of ‘Musics The gentle- 
mA having in charge the erection of an seni ; 
of Music in this city, on 2 scale worthy at a = 
the art and of the city of Penn, held ell geo 
annual meeting yesterday, when the tg : : 
Managers pene the first annual report of the 
irs of the Academy. atte ‘ 
Oogles their chetieat their attention was di- 
rected to procuring a lot suitable for the erection 
of » proper building, and after mature Papibegates 
and investigation, they decided to purchase the lo 
at-the corner of Broad and Locust streets, contain- 
\ ing 250 feet front on Broad strest, and a 
200 fect in depth on Locust and Westmore . 
stroets, for the sum of -$18,360, subject to a eyuge 
rent of $80,000 principal. 78-0@0= ¢ ane 
The Managers have been greatly disappointed a’ 
the apparent lukewarmness of their fellow ee 
towards this enterprise, which they had believe 
would have enlisted the sympathies of all our busi- 
ness men; and, to their great regret, found shah he 
subscriptions on the Let only ee # 


$3,000. 
—o7 ee called a meeting of stockholders, to 


ide what measures should be taken to ensure 
seen of the etivenpeieey or whether they 
& be compelled to abandon it. 

sot that mening a vigorous effort was.started ta 
secure $106,000 of new subsoriptions prior to the 
3d July next, and a committee of twenty was ap- 
| pointed to aid the Beard in making up this. 
amount. c ane 
From the report of the Committee you will learn 
that $50,000 of this amount bas now been made _~ ; 
and this is only subscribed on condition the whole 
$100,000 is obtained prior to the 3d of July next. 


The Managers will not believe that there can be” 


any serious difficulty in obtaining the remaining 
$50,000 of this conditional subscription within the 
time limited. 


They have secured at & fair price the most eligi- 


ple lot in the city for the erection of the academy; | 


ar OIES Guay 17; uttt Pwetealeo totally prohibited. 


The over-crowsing offamily in illventilated dwellings, 
and ihe occupacy of low and p cellars and basements, 
should also be prevorted.~ ~ 

The practice of watering the with Croten w:!er, 
isin my opinion, Celeterions: to’ the prblie health, a3 
likely, to instigate fevers ot the intermittent class. This 
water no Goubt, ccntairs considerable paludal deporite, 
the debris of the rnrréunding forest, at its source, Lich 
onder the influence cfthesun upon the mud, ere. 1 by 
being wet with it, @ rs vapors: productive of the 
cisorcers referred to. If thia be so, salt water should be 
used for street purposes instead. it is well known that 
salt marshes are free from maladies peculiar to s sani 
and freb meadows. ‘Ibis truth has been abundantly 
Dlustrated in "he Campana de Roma, in ltaly, and the 
fens ot Lincolnshire and Essex, in England. In this 
connection I would recommend that. the Croton be per- 
mitted to run freeley through the getters to carry off to 
be epee such vegetable and other substances as may 
collect. 

To perfectly enforces theseregulationg, and to render 
wg oO reagan ane ei a ETT CT ER 

Heating Buildings.—The proper apparatus for 
heating buildings has engaged the attention of 
builders and mechanies for several years past, and 
large sums cf money have been expénded in endea- 
voring to construct such as will answer the pur- 

ose of heating large and small buildings. ‘The 
nventive genius of the country has produced a 
| score or more varieties of heaters, all of which 
| have been tried in different ways, and all seem to. 
‘have their imperfections, At the Penosylvania 
Hospital for the Insane, numerous experiments 
have keen made to get at the most effective as well 
as the mest economicai means ¢f Heating that large 
; establishment. As early as 1816 a plan was ma- 
| tured fer using steam for warming the wards, and 
| put up tbat year in the institutioa instead of the 
ordinary: hot air furnace. but until 1€49 was not 
| made cffective. During thit year two-email tubu- 
| lar boile.s were introduced for warming four 
wards, which proved so successful that this plan 
has been adopted for the whole institution, with 
far greater satety and satisfac ion than before. A 
beiler- house has been constructed outside of any 
adelery of the Hrspital building, in which a tubu- 
ar boiler, 19% feet long and 4 feet in diameter has 
been arranged. This contains 9 flues, each 13 
feet long and 2 inches in diameter, with a fire- 
bar surface of 43’feet square The whole fire-bar 
surface, which includes the bars, the <P and four 
sides of the fire- box and the inside of all the flues, 
measures $10 squaie superficial feet, and its capa- | 
city has been shown to be so great that there is nO | 
difficulty in generating more steam with it than 
with all the old boilers used oa the premises, 
combined with less fuel and less labor. The 
amount of radiating surface in the chambers varies 
from 385 to 3266 feet of either three quarter or one 
inch welded iron Pipe 3 that with 3266 feet being 
for the centre bulding. ‘fhe entire amount of 
radiating surface now in use is 6711 feet of three- 
quarter inch tube, and 9505 feet of one inch The 
ce at present warmed by-steam 
is calculated to be 493,266 cubic feet, which is, in- 
cluding the surface of the main, one superficial 
square foot of radiating surface for every 98 fet of 
space heated. This is in addition to all the steam 
g of water, 
g the steam 


ard not more than eight above at any one time 
in the'day, to 8630 pounds (less Shan two tons) in 
ordinary winter weather. = 
Professor Kirkbride says +t, “Ay means of 
one of Schmidt & Cc.’s steam-gauges, which is 
found to correspond very accurately with the indi- 
cations of the safety. valve, we have ascertained 
that the pressure on the main pipe, four feet from 
the valve through which the steam is admizted 
| from the boiler. is about five pounds less than in 
the. boiler itself, and that, except in starting the 
heating. when, to secure an active circulation 
piompuy, a pressure of about thirty pounds is de- 
sirable. from five to ten pounds at the boiler is 
found tobe as much as is necessary for all our 
purposes, and it is rare that more is used. The 
cor.dersra steam from all the air chambers, ex- 
cept the cottage, is returned directly into the boil- 
ers, and no pump is used for supplying the boilers 
with water at any time.’ 

This ‘* Self regulating Hot water Furnace,”’ is 
stro: gly recommen¢ ed for private dwellings and 
sm:li establishments, where steam is not required 
for various other purposes, on account of its sim 

licity, ease cf manegement, economy, and the 

cealthful and pleasunt character of the air emitted 
from the registers. ‘The fires at the Pennsylvania 
Hospitel require raking put once in 48 hours, and 
fuel is added in the morning sie evening only; and 
in dweiling houses the labor would be reduced 
very much from that r uired by ordinary fur- 
paces. Messrs. Morris, Tasker & Morris con- 
| structed end put up the boiler and pipes in the 

Hc spital, and are competent to give any inferma- 

tion on the subject. 


‘ 


| liominhabitants; but estimate tie sams per cea'age of 


{ rol repeaL: ap. 
as yh a WATER. 
We are justly proud of our Crotea water, and the mag- 
nifieent conesption and bold enterprise woiob have 
pronght it-inco our city, Asa beverage, it is alm ret free 
from exception, and as to scpply and plan of iatroductioa 
and disremination, itis for the present suffivient for ouc 
wants, We have now about thirty millions ofgalions of wa- 
ter each day of twenty-tour hours, brought over the High 
PE ola Tt Pap ae ; atts 
Pocpaenneseten sete ae ot 
: @  forty-cight gallons. Re: 
fe ta, gy will Go Eetorially Yaniplsnes. ‘when 
owe ahus’ oe usd of ‘ships factories, pubile houses, 
and bu: purposes generally, which. bably consume 
And was'e more water than oné half of the whole quin- 
tity. ‘Butallowirg hberal use for all purposes, it 18 aap- 
' age that twenty ga‘l-ns a day, per iadividua', is enough 
_ for actus] uee, which would make an aggregate quan ‘i i 
of only thirteen million gallons, leaving seventeen mil- 
lions nraccounted ‘or, which, of cours+, is wasted. fo 
this fact Tasaire to call especial atveatioa a3 a auojsot for 
thoughtful concern. It has caused mach aneasiness, not 
only with the momberr of the present cline Meee with 
their p edecessors,” Stringent orsinances have besa 
adopted, making it aa offence, punishable with fing, whicao 
has ten enforced with much ergy by those whose daty 
it wes to prosecute. == 
The utmost capacity af the ‘aqueduct, when fn perfect 
order, is sixty millicn of galloas, wich, if no allowance 
for waste is mate, would furnisa a suoply for three mis- 


waste thet there is cow, the qnautity would be sufficisnt 
for only thirteon hundred thousand inhabi‘ants, aboat 
double our present population--a namber to mhich wo 
are rapidly vending, and may reaca in ienyears. {t, 
therefore, no other and more effec wal m We be adopted 
for the prevertion of waste, our prevent works, thoogh 59 
capacious and grand, will very sooa be iaad quate to che 
wan 8 of the city. This vill present the singalar fact o 
works constructed comparatively but yesterday, at an 
immense cost, whizh have been the admicatiga, of the 
whole American pubiic, and the just pride of our eftizons, 
and which, it had been supposed, were of sufficient ca: 

“picity for .en times our present population, sad avout 
ali that New Yo.k-has done for the ‘advan‘age of poster- 
ity, as having become already the objost of rear, and ap- 
prehension in approaching inadequacy even ‘or the pre- 
pent geucration. And when ft is recollected, in addition, 
that this a‘armicg prospest arises, not from tho wan» of 
cepacity of une work itself, bas feom the profli- 
gate conduct of the pe-ple, for whose benefit it cxists, 
we should hang our heads in shame and humiliation. 
And yetit is so. Ths magnificent monument of the 
fo. éthoughi and enterprise, cf the minds and energies of 
thore who conceived aud coastru sted it, ia being used fa 
the main to supp'y the sity with waste water—as a thing 
to ba neglected and despised. . 

From this reasun+ble calculation you will see that its 
proper care has bec»me a matter of much moment. I’ 
hes ceased to bea trifling question. Tne consequences 
have already assumec o threatening aspect. If the ia- 
crease of waste keeps pace witn the increase of popa- 
Iation, as it most as-uredly will if no efficient metaod 
be ador ‘a to prevent, we will find oarselves 
forced to consider tne necessity of a speedy 
enlargement of the powers of introduction by the 
construction of another aqneduct. Indeed, this al- 
ternative is already presented. We must materially 
decrease the wuste, or prepare for another aqaisduos, 
and yet. groster capacity of reservuir, These fears 
are entertzined by men of reflection cognizant of tue 
subject, as well as by myself. Chatthe wasie of water 
ean be diminished toa great extent, there is no doubi. 
Adoi ional ordinsuses are required, entirely withia your 
power to enact, making the panatties ex:eediaxly ssvere, 
aud ciothing? the department with full poice powers to 
enfirce and exact them. Bat as the mst effectaal pre- 
ventive of waste, I recommend the adoption of meters, by 
-which the quan ity resvived by every houset o:dar caa be 
ascertained, and for wbich he or the propecty shoaid be 
mace to pay. These meters shoud be placed in t2¢ cel- 
lar of each hoase by the department, at ths cost of the 
owner cr occupant thereof. The sight individusl ex- 
pense involved could not be felt, dat even if so, will be 
trifling compared with the taxation for the construction 
‘of a new aqueduct and rese:vuirs, 

That an enlargement of the capscity of the iatrotuz- 
tion of the Croten water must at some future perird be 
made is quite certeia, under tho best reg ilatloas as to 
the economical use of the waver that caa ve devissd, but 
yet the day wil be se far ais aa, if my suggestiraas to 
‘the use of ineters be adop’ed that even the asxt genera- 
tion need have no apprebension of taxation in ¢ase- 
quence In this connectica it may be appropria eiy oon- 
sicered whether a sufficien: sam canuot be savel from 
the earnings of tue water rents in tnus iaccoasiug tae 
inceme from that source, by which to d2 much towarls 
gi for the néw aqueduct and reservoirs waénever re- 


nied. Itis not aa over éstinate to say, tha; undec the 
et and most prudent management, a huaire! midion 
ga:lons per day wi'l be required for the arsolute waats 
of New York at no distant period. Wits our present ratio 
of increase of popalatioa, which, io my opinioa, is far 
below what it will be soon, we shail have numba.ed the 
anme population that old Rome bas when she rayuired 
nine large aqueduct, with a caivasity of 360 millioa gal- 
lons, to say nothing of nunerous smaler aqued cis ad- 
mittiog near'y as much more. We will not nov, how- 
ever, determine the action necessery to provide for so 
large 8 population on thisi-:aad, These cun be as well, 
if not better, accomplished woen the city hes reas zed its 
mextmam of p»pularion, ano woen thore has beea more 
experience in tne regulation and managemeat of publics 
affairs than now, with the p-esent Ilmi+e! expsrience 
and generaliy bad sya‘em snd administration of our ma- 


nicipal governmect. 

There is, however, one very important consideration in 
cornecicn with the future, tasi we should not disr-gard, 
vig.: The securing of the sources from whence the Cro- 
ton river derives its water. 

The head waters of this, to us, important siresm, 
should be lo: ked' aiter in tims. 1 aminformed that there 
are now being established factories, cf varioas kinds, 
upon the rivulets and small lakes wish empty into the 

_ larger lakes fand etreams, which make the bulk of the 
water which forms the Croton river; aad thst the dusi- 
ne-s of sume of those factor-es is likely to prove delate- 
rious to the purity and healthtulness of this water as a 
beverage. Ifthis te so, it is worthy of considezation 
whether the whole stream to run over our aqueduct, and 
which gunpties this city; may not be more or less affe sted. 
lfaffected fro these cause~, ia the leas: degree, the cons 
sequence upon the public health msy 0 véry seri ‘us, 

I recom menc, therefore, the appointment of a commission 
of competent mon to investigate and look iato this waole 
subject, with power to select such spots asin their judg- 
ment aze desirable for the ci y to possess, to the end tha; | 
£0 gréat an injury to our populetion may be p :ovented. 

‘The commission for taking the ground for the new reser. 
voir, appcin‘ed under the ac; of Jane 30, 1853, have com 
pleted tneir report, and the work will soon bs commenced 
‘As the report from the department, made to the Common 
Council, has stated gll that is now required on this suo- 

ject, and as I haveno mamendation to make in con- 

— therewith, T-emit any further allusion to ita: this 
e. 
‘ 


i i i ith fronts | 
‘| large and spacious, 1n & good location, wi 

ts, and when they reflect that since | 
Chak cues rtaken in this city, sieetat | 


this measure was unde: 
projects have been started in New York and Boston, 


ud been carried through successfully, they feel that , 
, wrass pride as well as ‘= interests of their fellow ci- 
+ | tizens will not allow the enterprise to fail. ; 

Our city is growing with great prosperity our | 
lines of railroads, perfected and projected, are des- 
tined to bring us large numbers from the whole in- 
terior, but. we cannot hope to keep them te 
transact their business, and spend their time — 
their families, unless we make an effort to afford | 
them thesame inducements they find in our sister 

ties. ‘ . 

‘ Let each stockholder who has already subscribed 
take an active interest to secure additional subscri- ; 
bers, and let each one decide that the enterprise 
must and shall mancet ee cannot fail. 
the B o! ¥ 
By order of the B Ee < ee 


Aorsdent and. Narva ForamaneDaEridav ave. 


John B. Budd. 
Charles Henry Fisher. 


George S. Pepper. 
Frederic Graff. 


James C. Hand. 
Samuel Branson. 
John P. Steiner. 
Tsaac S. Waterman. 
James Traquair. 
Lyon J. Levy. 

F. J. Dreer. 
Fairman Rogers. 


PITRTIC RYPENRE oderrvarr TWITIGATION. 


. vol « yPURE°WATER. 

The new mde” of réwdering water pure and 
wholesomej‘hoticed“in the American Courier a 
week or two’ since, is really a mattér of more im- 
portance’ than may appear at first sight. “Though 

| 88 & general thing “water is drank without, per- 
haps, a thought of its quality, except as it may be 
agreeable to the taste, there can ‘be no doubt, 
notwithstanding the’ different.degrees of purity of 
‘water, that'all brought‘into our Cities, from rivers, 
will be:improved by filtration, some of course to a 
greater extent than others, but all will be more or 
less benefitted. We do not lay much stress on 
such accounts as from time to time appear in the 
newspapers, as that of the child which, having 
been long in ill health, was relieved by an emetic, 
and the ejection ofa ‘snake, several. inches in 
length, supposed to have: been swallowed: when 
quite small. Such acgounts are too vague and 
improbable; perhaps, for - credence, though we 
have read others of a similer character. Nor need 
we attach particular importance to the announce- 
ment. that <‘on Sunday: last, June 18th, as Dr. 
Janvier, of the Nineteenth Ward, was drawing 
water from his hydrant,'he discovered a mass of 
putrified intestines of fish, so offensive as to sicken 
the stomach.”’. ‘The. Public Ledger, from which 
we get this information, asks, “what more prolific 
source of disease can be imagined than the daily 
use of this solution of fifth.” But we have little 
faith in such extreme statements; still, we think 
it reasonable to concejve the--pogsibility of im- 
pure particles and objectionable matter occasion- 
. ally finding their way into the water we daily 
| drink. The report recently: made to our City 
Councils by Mr. Graeff, the: able Superintendent 
of onr Ojty Water Works, furnishes evidence of 
the excellent quality of our water and its decided 
superiority over that used in the city of New ¥ork, 
Still, excellent as our water unquestionably. is, 
few will hesitate in welcoming any convenient and 
simple mode for rendering it more pure, and free- 
ing it from apy foreign or objectionable substan- 
ces. Such being the .cage, we. are justified in 
placing a high estimate on the remarkably simple 
and ingenious mode of filtering, recently noticed, 
by which the filter.jis at.once cleansed of its sedi- 
ment and impurities by its own action, an opera- 
tion never befgre attempted, and which gives it 
the well merited title of “The Self-Purifying 
Filter.” An examination of the process makes it 
at oned evident that, at every operation of the 
Filter, the self-eleansing process caunof he other- 
wise, than repeated, it; being self-regn)ated by the 
flow of the water. {tseif.. In-this opinion of its 
unerring and invariable self-action we are.con, 
firmed. by some of the most. practieal.and intelli- 
gent.scientific men in the eity—of Philadelmhia, 
who.are unanimous and decided. in anticipating 
the univergal introduction of: this water purifier, 
not only universally into this city, but into.every 
other, where pure, wholesome ‘water is rightly | 
appreciated. Such an invention. is certainly a | 
public blessing, especially. at this time, when the | 
attempt to prohibit intoxicating liquors makes. it 
all important, that Nature’s bright; sparkling be- 
verage should:be made.as pure.and acceptable. as 
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Mr. Wainwright, from the Watering Committed; 
submitted an ordinance, providing, according to 
the recommendations of the Chief Engineer of the 
Water Works, for the, better security of fire plugs 
from freezing. 7, ~ : 

The bill provides that the Permit Clerk of the 
Watering Department, be directed to grant no 
permit for the construction of a vault -apon the 
footway where a fire-plug is already situated, un- 
leas it be so built that the plug shall have on all 
sides of it, at least four feet of earth retained by 
the wall of the vault, and the flag-stone pavement 
bo so arranged that the plug may be removed and 
repaired without necessity of taking up or break- 
ing the stone for the purpose, the work to be done 
in aceordance with the directions of the Chief En- 
gineor of the Water Department, or his agent; and 
that where plugs are now situated, the committee 
shall be authorized-to have the same protected by 
building walla or otherwise, wheneyer it shall be 

considered necessary. Fs" LE is 
The ordinance was passed without debate. 
Council refused to. concur in an amendment mada 


‘Why the Cornish Engine is Superior to the 
Common Condensing One. 

| H. Haines, your Virginie correspondent, asks 

| On page 47, this Vol. Scmwririo American, 
to ascertain the cause of the superiority, if 
any existed, in the Cornish engine over the 
other, provided they operated under similar: 
circumstances. I think that will depend very 
much upon their construction, and the skill- 
ful care devoted to their attendance. 7? 5—} 

A badly constructed and attended Cornish 

engine would but poorly compare with a good 
ordinary condensing one, and, on the other 
hand, a badly constructed and attended ordi- 
nary condensing engine would compare still 
worse with a good Cornish. A Cornish en- 
gine is nothing more than a condensing engine 
With all the improvements added to it, to adapt 
it to desired purposes. These purposes vary, 
and it may not be out of place here to state 
them :—For draining mineg the Cornish engine, 
proper, is used, in which the piston is attached 
to the pump rods through the medium of an 
over-head beam ; there is no rotative motion, 
the piston is attached to one end of the beam 
by piston rod and parallel motion links, and 
the pump rods to the other end direct. 
' The Direct Action, or “Bull Engine,” in 
which the piston rod passes directly downward 
through the cylinder bottom, and is attached 
directly to the pump rods. 

The Plunger Lift or “ Water Works” engine, 
which is the same as the Cornish engine, prop- 
er, except that a plunger pump takes the place 
of pump rods and drawing lift fixtures; and 
the hoisting or rotative engine, which con- 
denses its steam or not, and is generally pro- 
vided with a beam. 

The name “Cornish engine” may apply to 
any one of these, but no one knows which one 
is meant until it is specified ; they all possess 
Cornish peculiarities, and generally not only 
Cornish but world-wide superiority. 

The ordinary double-acting condensing engine 
has not, and never will equal, much less excel 
any of the single-acting non-rotative engines 
just mentioned, when applied to the same pur- 
poses—that of pumping water—for reasons 
which can be readily set forth in detail, but 
which, in the main, may be stated thus :—It is 
not in the nature of things for a complication 
of heavy machinery laboring under indirect 
application of the prime motor, to compete 
with the direct-action principle. 

But H. H. wants to know the cause of dif- 
ference in action and economy in the ordinary 
condensing engine and the Cornish engine, hay- 
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induction steam pipe to a point—all “the way 
from the boiler—near the steam chést;always 
with a snpply of steam; the engine losing 
little power by that horse-leech wire-drawing 
of steam in the supply pipe. 

~ The employment of a very simple but very 
effective means of preventing the piston rod 
from carrying air into the cylinder during its 
in-motion. ; . | 

Superior methods of clothing the several 
the several parts of the engine containing | 
steam to prevent loss of power by radiation 
of heat. I mention this because a Cornish en- 
gineer takes more pains with this perfecting 
of detail than any other kind of engineer thinks 
it worth while. 

The extent to which the principle of expan- | 
sion is carried,and adapting the variation of 
expansion to different speeds, effective powers, 
&c., under which the engine may be worked, 
also the conveniencies of the adjustable valve 
gear. | 

The position and peculiarities of the con- 
densing apparatus in the designing and ar- 
ranging of which a Cornish engineer displays | 
not a little engineering skill, aad in the man- 
aging of which a tact only to be acquired by 
long-continued contact with, and strict atten- 
tion to its sensitive and subtle performances, 
a knowledge of which, applied to practice, can 
alone secure the economical results from this 
portion of steam action, or,I should rather 
say, the getting quit of its re-action, and that 
of those parasite gases (so to speak) which 
sap the virtue of atmospheric pressure. 

These are some of the causes why a Cornish 
engine is better than the other more common 
variety, and they are real causes, embodying 
the secret of success of the engine’s perform- 
ances. Touching upon the question of fuel, 
there are peculiarities of furnace and boiler 
construction, and attendance of fires in the 
Cornish practice alike contributive of econo- 
my. J. West, of the Norris Works, Norris- 
town, Pa., is an excellent and thorough bred 
Cornish Engineer. Joun H. Cooprr. 

486 North 6th st., Philadelphia, Pa., January 
1856. 

[In the communication of H. Haines, page 
147, on the third line above the last, for the 
words “ effect radiation,’ read “ prevent radi- 
ation.” The foregoing letter corroborates the 
inferences of Mr. Haines. 


The valves are better, and work with more 
ease, and are less liable to derangement and 


ing the same sized cylinders, and operating leak. They are the Cornish double-beat bal- 
under the same circumstances. We suppose anced valve, a kind just beginning to be ap- 
that the first is one of our best maker’s, and preciated by our makers of rotative engines. 
the other a good Cornish engine from the “land The gear for working the valves is lighter, and 
of its birth,” or by aregular Cornishengineer. in consequence keeps in good order longer, and 


In this view of the case the Cornish engine 
will excel in the smoothness and gracefulness 
of its operation, as well as in its superior econ- 
omy. The reasons are these:—The beauty 
and excellence of any machine will much de- 
pend upon the perfection of its details, and the 
intelligent care with which it is maintained in 
good working order. 

You will quickly infer, then, that the Corn- 


works quite differently from the common ec- 
centric hook, rock shaft, and lifter motions, 
getting rid of a great deal of friction. The 
adjusting and performance of valves, in refer- 
ence to quantity of steam to be admitted, and 
time of action, both in opening and shutting, 
to the necessities of the piston’s motion, are 
more under the control of the engine driver, 
end the enojne’a own motion, 


ish engine is more perfect in its details; just | 


80; and this virtue was brought into the me- 
chanical world by the “mother of invention,” 
and nurtured into important growth by a Sys- 
tem of registration and encouragement held 
out by premiums, which have afforded the 
greatest scope for ingenuity in the improve- 
ment of the steam engine, as applied to manu- 
facturing purposes as well as to the draining 
of mines. But what are these details, and 
‘how do they differ from those of our engines ? 
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bs ect Acting Pumping and Cornish Engines. 
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As considerable has appeared in our col- 
umns relating to the Cornish Pumping En- 
gine, the same question has lately excited no 
small amount of discussion on the other side 
of the Atlantic. A paper has been read on 


| the subject before the Royal Scottish Society 


of Arts, by D. Landale, in which he described 


| a direct-acting pumping engine, which, since 


1852, has been slowly making headway against 


i the Cornish Engine, on account of its simpli- 


city and cheapness. There are two kinds of 


| this engine, both *cdndensing, high-pressure, 


and expansive; one with a 40-inch cylinder 
and 12 feet stroke, which ‘is simply a Cornish 
engine turned upside down, the cylinder rest- 
ing on a strong sole plate over the mouth of 
the shaft, and the piston-rod attached direct 
to the forcing set-pump rods. The air pump 
is small in diameter, with the same length of 
stroke as the engine, thus doing away with the 
ponderous beam, parallel motion, and heavy 
masonry of the cylinder pedestal, lever wall, 
and engine house, and obtaining any desira- 


ble length.of stroke by merely adding to the | 


length of the cylinder and piston-rod, thereby 
increasing the’ efficiency of the pumps, and 
making smaller ones do the same work. The 
second kind of engine is also inverted over 
the shaft, and secured and attached to its 
work in precisely the same way. It also uses 
high pressure steam expansively; but its pe- 
culiarity consists in there ‘being a constant 
vacuum above the piston, both during the de- 
scent and ascent of the load. During a por- 
tion of the descent the piston is nearly in 
equilibrio, having a vacuum on both sides ; that 
under being a partial, and the one above be- 
ing about 121-2 1b. per square inch, or the 
common condenser vacuum. As the piston 
and load continue to descend against this 
vacuum, a self-acting valve shuts toward the 
piston, and a full vacuum is acquired by the 
time the piston has got to the lower end of the 
cylinder, thus giving a tension or extra pres- 
sure equal to 4 tuns on the 70-inch cylinder 
at the moment when it was most required to 
overcome the vis inertia. The steam valve is 
then opened, and high steam admitted forthe 
up-stroke. There are only two double’ beat 
valves worked by the engine. The vacuum 
valve is self-acting, oblong, and hinged, work- 
ing on the upper port of the cylinder. 


tt 


The Cornish Steam) Engine) ~~ 
Circumstances have put it out-of my power 
, 800ner to finish and forward to:you this com- 
munication.” It-was commenced immediately 
on reading your remarks:appended to my ar- 
ticle on page 123, in which my endeavor: was 
to compress what I’had'to'say into the small. 


est possible space; and'I was satisfied tostate | 


merely such facts as would lead to further in- 
vestigation on the part of those interested im 
the economical use of steam power. 

In your remarks “at the close’of my former 
article, you propound tome the following que- 
ries; which, with pleasure, I will endeavor’ to 
answer : “WGs+ 

First, “Should not ‘the double-acting con- 
densing engine of 35'8-8 inches’ cylinder, ‘be 
considered of equal area with the Cornish en- 
gitie of 50 inches ?” 

I answer, Certainly. In my communication 
of the 29th ult. I was comparing ‘engines of 
the same power, giving to the’ double engine 
every possible advantage, and yet cluiming a 
decided superiority for the Cornish engine. 

Your other query is, “ Why is this'superior 
economy ?”? 

| It is, first, because a portion of the steam 
used at any time is made effective in the next 
stroke of the engine. 

But this will be better understood by giving 
an outline account of the working of the Cor- 
nish en gine. 

Sufficient steam is introduced at the top of 
the cylinder to force the piston down; the 
equalizing valve then opening allows thesteam 
to pass from the top of the cylinder, through 
the equalizing pipe, to the bottom of the cyl- 

. inder; this being but a small space when com- 
pared with the whole content of the stroke’ of 
steam, reduces it but little. The piston then 
ascends at the required speed (this is regula. 


ted by ballast,) and before it reaches the top 


of stroke, the equalizing valve closes, prevent- 
ing any further escape of steam from the top 
of the cylinder, the piston compressing the re- 
maining steam until the engine is brought to 
astand. This is intehded to overcome mo- 
mentum, and to prevent the piston from touch- 
ing the cylinder ‘head, serving as an elastic 
cushion between the two. But it also is an 
item in the economy of the engine; for this 
compressed steam, filling the ports and the 
space between the piston and cylinder head 
generally ranged from 1 to 3 lbs. per square 
inch above the pressure of the expanded steam 
—reduced as above—in the descent of the 
piston and the operation of equalizing, thus 
requiring so much less steam for the next 
stroke. 
For example, take a fifty inch eylinder load- 
ed to an average pressure of fifteen pounds 
per square inch on the whole stroke, but be- 
ing introduced at « sufficient pressure (say 27 
| Ibs.) to expand three-quarters of the stroke, 

and reducing the steam at. the end of the 
stroke to about 7 lbs., and when equalized, to 
about 6 1-2lbs. This steam, when compressed 
as above, at the upper end of the stroke, will 
be of say 8 1-2 lbs., pressure per square inch 
on the piston, left behind, as it were, from the 
first stroke, again to become effective in as- 
sisting in the second stroke. 

This superior economy is, in the second 
place, because steam is used expansively, with 
more effect, in the Cornish engine, than is pos- 
sible in the crank engine. 

Steam being introduced at a high pressure 
into the cylinder, the piston commences de- 
scending rapidly, and acquiring a momentum 
which carries it (the steam valve having been 
closed) beyond the point where the reduced 
steam ceases to be effective, the engine will 
then turn her stroke, and the piston will as- 
cend some considerable distance without the 
intervention of valves ; ‘and so complete isthe 
turn that a stranger to this motion would think 
the engine attached in some way to a crank. | 
This expansion is ina great degree rendered 
effective by the mode of attachment, (I speak ; 
of pumping water in the usual manner with | 
the Cornish engine.) 


The engliie TAISGEW WEBEE Wd Wt is the de- 
scent of this weight that” forces or raises the 
water,’ thus permitting great rapidity of mo- 
tion of piston when steam is applied. 7-3 
’ From this mode of operation, the balanced 


(commonly called “ cornish”) valves and the, 


power, not more than a ‘pint and’ half of oil 
: 8 used’ per-week-of 168 hours, the piston get- 
ting tallow. Wo~ i 

In the crank engine, although the steam may 
be cut off at the same point asin the Cornish 
engine, yet from its construction (its. motion 
being regulated by a fly wheel,) the same de- 
gree of rapidity during a part of its stroke is 
not practicable nor even desirable. The fly 
wheel shaft would break off before such a mo- 
tion: were attained. 

Again, in the. Cornish engine the power is 
applied at the’ extremity of the weight to be 
moved, while, in the crank engine, it is applied 
near the center, being subjection to a friction 
caused not only by the heavy fly wheel, but 
also by the whole power of the engine press- 
ing on the journals of the shaft. And, further, 
Tam of the opinion that there is a vast deal 
of the power of the engine absorbed by the 
fly wheel. 

The superior economy is, third, because 
there is not so much leakage of steam in the 
Operation of the Cornish engine ag in that of 
the double engine. 

Theoretically, pistons are steam tight, but 
practically there always is more or less leak- 
age, and that engine to whose piston, steam 
direct from the boiler is applied for the longest 
period in a given time, is of course liable to 
the greatest amount of leakage. Now let us 
compare the two engines under consideration: 
let them each have ten feet stroke and ten 
strokes per minute. In the Cornish engine 
the piston will descend, steam being applied 


ins. 1 1-4 seconds 
the piston will turn at bottom in1 do. 
the piston will ascend in - 2 do. 


and will turn at top of stroke 

and condense thesteam in. 13-4 do. 

In the double-acting engine the piston will 
descend, steam being appliedin . 2 seconds. 
and turn at bottom of stroke in . 1 second. 
ascend, steam applied, in . . 2 seconds. 
and turn at top of stroke in . 1 second. 


These tables I do not pretend are mathema- 
tically correct to the most minute fraction of 
a, sécond, yet they are near enough correct for 
all practical purposes. 

By. examining them it will be found (there 
being in the case of each engine ten strokes 
per minute) that,in the Cornish engine, steam 
direct.from the boiler, is on the piston 1 1-4 
seconds per stroke, and consequently 12 1-2 
seconds per minute; while in the double-act- 
ing engine steam is on the piston 4 seconds 
each stroke and 40 seconds perminute. Hence, 
in the matter of leakage, the ratio between 
the two is as 12 1-2 is to 40. But this is not 
quite a fair comparison, the cylinder of the 
Cornish engine being larger in bore than that 
of the other, the ratio between the two in this 
respect being as 1 1-2is to1. Now, by work- 
ing out these proportions we find that the 
double-acting engine is liable to more than 
one hundred per cent. more leakage than is 
the Cornish engine. 


Let it be further understood, as it were, as 
a corollary to the foregoing proposition, that, 
the Cornish engine may be made to perform her 
up-and-down strokes at any required speed, or, 
in other words, is perfectly adjustable, thus 
admitting of the use of just the quantity of 
steam required by the amount of work to be 
done, or other circumstances. attendant upon 
any’ particular case. : 

‘And in the fourth place, this superior econo: 
my arises because, in the Cornish engine, the 
condensation of the steam is more effectually 
performed than in the’ double-acting engine— 
@ more perfect vacuiim being formed. 


| To understand the action of the Cornish 
| engine in this‘particular, I will proceed -with 
| the description of its working where I left off 
above, in the eeu of the first reason. 
After the && fas been brought to a 
stand, the piston being again at the upper end 
of the stroke, the exhaust valve opens, and 
the engine rests an instant, the first jet of the 
exhaust forcing all the water, air, and vapor. 
from the condenser, then the injection valve 
opens, and the fresh’ stream of cold water ef- 


\| fects instantaneously & more perfect vacuum 


than could otherwise be ‘obtainedthen the 
steam valve opens for the next stroke, &€. 

The escape of the exhaust, the injection of 
water for condensation, and the admission of 
fresh steam in the Cornish engine, are each 
separately under the control of the engineer; 
and allowing the engine more or less time for 
condensation, is called by them giving her 
more or less “hark P76 -6 

Ihave givena few reasons which I trust 
will be sufficient to lead to further research in 
this surprisingly much neglected subject—the 
economical use of the steam power. These 
are some of the points in which the Cornish 
engine has a decided advantage over the 
double-acting condensing engine. It seems 
almost impossible to give reliable mathemati- 
cal demonstrations to prove all of its advan- 

tages,—the best tests I know of, after all, be- 
ing the indicator and the coal heap. 

In closing I would wish to notice Mr. Haine’s 
remarks on page 147. 

In his attempt to point out theabsurdity of 
the principle, that “the economy of the engine 
is as the diameter of its cylinder,” he over- 
looks the other long recognized and universal- 
ly established principle, that “the piston 
should move through a space of from two 
hundred to two hundred and twenty feet per 
minute to perform economically. 

It would be “absurd” in the extreme, to 
add to the economy of an engine by an in- 
creased size of cylinder, and at the same time 
subtract from it by the neglect of some other 
well known principle. 

There are double-acting condensing engines 

, built by the same mechanics, under the care of) 
| the same superintending engineers, clothed 
| and attended to in the same manner, cutting 
| off their steam at the same point, and in the 

performance of which the same reputation is 

at stake, as is the case with the so-called Cor- 
| nish engines. And yet the result is as stated 
in my former communication. 

I would be glad could arrangements be 

' made in such a way that the expenses should 

‘not fallupon single persons—to accept a chal- 
lenge from Mr. H., to the effect that the two 
engines of equal power be tried next to one 
another, with a forfeiture if our engines will 
not perform as we say. I to be subject to the 
forfeiture if my engine will not do its work 
with twenty-five per cent. less fuel than his ; 
he to be subject in like mannerif it does. 

JOHN WEST. 


a a ee ee el 


Norristown, Pa. 

[We received the foregoing communication 
from Mr. West some time since, and have de- 
layed its publication for one particular reason. 
A short time previous to the appearance of 
Mr. West’s article on page 123, this volume 
Screntiric AMERICAN, and since that period, 
this subject of the Cornish versus the common 
Double Engine, has been under discussion, 


week after week, inthe London Mining Jour- |. 


nal, and we waited to obtain a satisfactory 
conclusion of the’ whole matter, from that dis- 


cussion. We must confess to a disappoint- 


ment: none of the contributors to the above 
journal have explained the peculiarities of the 
Cornish Engine, nor pointed out its advanta- 
ges in pumping as Mr. West has done in this 
communication.] 


The Flat Rock section was completed in 1819, 
34 feet deop.> | 


and the water in'it was at fitst only 
Tho first'mill was built by Captain 
in 1819.’ Ho may be justly regarded as the pionesr 
in the nianufacturing ‘interests of the place. Co- 


Brooke, Jerome Keating, Charles ¥..and George 
Hagner, Samuel Wagner, Mark A i eowth TORR 
Hash, Thomag P. Darrach, John Alexander and 
’| John Winpenny. That first mill, afterwards owned 
,| by Mr. Rising, and now by Mr. Joseph Ripka, 
‘| began to run, for the firet’ time, November 10, 
1819. That day was the beginning of a new 
era in the history of that place; and soon other 
factories were in operation, and the quiet valloy 
bogan to assume the appearance of a‘ miniature 
town. Tho second mill was Mr. Hagner’s—now 
Mf. Winpenny’s. Tho third, Mr. Richards’—now 
Mr. Nixon’s. — 

The population increased so rapidly that the pe 
ple thought the place was ikea i namo, as 
the wise tien sat in learned council on the subject. 
Hydoravia and Manayunk wore suggested, and on 
the 18th of September, 1824, the former was adopt- 
ed; but this created so much dissatisfaction that an- 
other public meeting was held, and Manayunk was 
adopted, after the suggestion of Mr. Watcon. The 
success of Mghayunk as a manufacturing town be- 
came @ fixed fact, and in 1825 the population was 
nearly 1200.. A.post office was established there 
November 2d, of that year, and James Renshaw was 
the first Postmaster. A school house was also 
erected that same year, on ground donated by Peter 
and Jonathan Robeson, by deed dated Sept., 1824, 
Tt ison the westerly side of Main street, and is 
kpown as “the Robeson Sohool.” There are now 


two large.Grammar. Schools, 

mary and Secondary. - 

The population in 1827 was about °1300, in 1830 
it was 1800, and in 1850 it was 6158, composed as 
follows: white males 2925, white females 3232, 1 
colored female. 

In 1856, the population must_have increased to 
nearly 10,000. 

Tho first person born in Manayunk after the 
erection of the mills, was Christiana Margaret 
Baird. She was born January 23d, 1820. 

Want’of space forbids the insertion of full par. 
tioulars about the numerous factories in Manayunk, 
ind the amount of material manufactured. 

The opening of the railroad to Norristown was 
regarded as another cause of progress. The cars 
drawao by horses reached Manayunk on Saturday, 
October 18, 1834, and on Saturday, August 15th, 
1835, a locomotive was first soon in Manayunk, and 
the appearance of the iron horge astonished the 
“natives” of that day. 

Of the early manufacturers, Messrs. Ripka, Mc- 
Dowell and Winpenny still remain in active busi- 
aoss, aud much of the prosperity of the town is 
owing to their untiring energy. 

Manayunk was oreated a borough June 11, 1840, 
and the first Burgess was Mr. Ripka. Many of 
the streets were surveyed and gradod under the 
general laws, and considerable money expended 
for that purpose, Manayunk continued a borough 
until June 30th, 1854—when by a proclamation of 
his honor, Mayor Conrad, Koxborough and Mana- 
yunk departed this life, the first agod about 175 
years, and the latter 35 years—leaving behind large 
families of mourning, sorrowful children. 

Manayunk had never had but one newspaper, 
“The Manayunk Courier,” the first number of 
which was issued January Ist, 1848. It was pub- 
lished by Richard Beresford. Its last issue was on 
Saturday, March 18th, 1848, , 

The rest of Mr. Jones’ paper consisted of some 
interesting statements concerning “the Hermite of 
the Ridge,” and “ihe Monks of the Wissahiccon,” 
He said. that attention was first called to these 
people by Mr. John F. Watson, whose laborious 
researches ag an antiquary, the citizens of Phila- 
dolphia cannot value too highly. By means of 
“the Ohténicon Ephratense,” a quarto volume in 
German, published by the Seventh Day Baptists at 

| Ephrata, in 1786, and of a manuscript volume, 
(kindly loaned him by Mr. Wister, of Germantown,) 
containing the Latin Journal of one of the Hormits, 
and a series of his letters, Mr. Jones was enabled 
to pregont a sketch, which was listened to with 
much attention. 

The leadar of the Hermits was John Kelpius, a 
German by birth, and a man of education. He, 
with about forty others, also learned men, came to 
Germantown, on the 24th day of June, 1694; and, 
aftor remaining some time there, they went to “the 
Ridge,”—then a complete wilderness—where they 
resided in huts and caves. The spot where Kel- 
pius located himself, was on Hermits’ Lane, about 
half way between the Ridge road and Wissahiccon. 
On the supposed site of his cave or hut, Mr. Evan 
Prowattain has built a mansion, which he calls 
_“ The Hermitage.” The religious opinions of Kel- 
pius and his band of Anchorites, were very pecu- 

liar, being full of mysticism, partaking somewhat 
| of the nature of those held by Jacob Bochman, the 
great Teutonic philosopher. They thought that 
the woman in the wilderness would soon appear, 
and they regarded the Millenium as cloge at hand. 
Sevoral of the letters of Kelpius, are written in 
English; ono is dated Roxborrow, 1706, d. 25 Maji, 
and another “dated in the Wilderness, 1699, d. 11 
Decembr.” These explain his peculiar views, and 
show that ho held to the peculiar tenets of the Pie- 
tists of that day. This Kelpius is said to have died 
in 1708, in his garden “in the middle of his days.” 
Apne bia followers were John Seelig alias John 
Sehlea, Conrad Mathias, (whe, according to Mr. 
Watson, was the last ofthe Ridge Hormits,) Daniel 
Geissler and Christophor Witt. 


sides several Pri- 


tempordneous with him were Isaac Baird, William | 


John Towers; | 


| 
| 
| 


The first school in Roxborough was ostablished 
as early as 1748. The house was a one story stone 
building; but in 1798 the present two story edifice 
was @érected. The first land was dedicated for 

| school purposes in 1748, by William and Hannah 
Levering. The house is still used for a school,and 
also as thé Hal} of “Tho Roxborowgh Ly cous.” 
Tho name of the,earliost schoolmaster is unknown, 
but a Mr. Sefton and Mr. Roderick were among 
the first. Shortly béforo the Revolution, Mathias 
Maris, a nephew of the founder of the School, was 
master. He was aman of considerable talent, a 
mathematician of some eminence, and a practical 
survoyor of well known repute. He removed to 
Baltimoro about the yoar 1779, became a merchent, 
acquired a large fortune, and, having retired to his 
farm in Franklin county), Pennsylvania, he died 
there February 11th, 1811, at the age of 65. He 
was succcedsd by John Holgate, Rev. Curtis Gil- 
bert, John Righter, Joseph Dickerson, John Hol- 
gate, Jr., Thomas Patterson, Michael ~ Conrad, 
Samuel H. Slingluff, Dr. Charles Johnson, Francis 
Morphy, Benjamin P. Hunt, James Thomas and 
Joseph H. Hoffman. The teachers aro now ap- 
p+inted by the Publie School Directors, and the 
property is managed by trustees. 7 7= 

The first church in Roxborough was the Baptist 
Church. It was organised August 23d, 1789, and 
consisted of 32 persons. The names of some of 
the constituent members are, Abraham Levering, 
Anna Levering, John Levering, Hannah Loevoring, 
Aathony Levering, Mary Levering, Nathan Laver- 
ing, Sarah Levering, Samuel Levering, Rebecca 
Levering, Sarah Levering, John Righter, Sarah 
Qorgas, Michael and Jane Conrad, etc. The only 
one of that number still living is theaged Mrs. 
Gorgas. The first pastor was Roy. Curtis Gilbort, 
who diod April 22d, 1792, at the carly age of 23. 
Tho other pastors have been, the Rev. Thomas 
Fleeson, “the Blind Preacher,” [grandfather of Mr. 
Fry, the author of the Opera of Leonora]; the Rev. 
Honry Keeling; tho Rev. Samuel Smith; tho Rev. 
Dyer A. Nichols; the Rev. Thomas Winter, ths pre- 
sent worthy pastor, who came in 1840. 

The meeting house was opened for worship Octo- 
bor 24th, 1790. It was destroyed by fire on Sunday 
night, January 17th, 1830; but was rebuilt by Sep- 
tember of the same year. The next church was 
that of the Primitive Methodists, on Cresson stroet, 
in Manayunk; but it soon became extinct. 


in May, 1830, St. Joha’s Roman Catholic Church 
was founded. On that occasion, the presont Arch- 
bishop Hughes officiated, and the sermon was de- 
livered by Mr, Hughes in the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Tho Rev. David Mulholland, the present 
Pastor, has officiated for more than a dozen years. 

Phe Presbyterian Church was built next. Mount 
Zion Methodist Church in 1831, Ebonezer Church 
in 1843. About the sqme time the German Catholic 
Church was built, and ia May, 1851, the Manyunk 
Baptist Church was organized In Roxberough, the 
only othor Churches were the Dutch Reformed, now 
Presbyterian, on the Ridge Road, built in 1835, and 
the German Lutheran Church, built in 1850, 

The Parish of St. David’s Episcopal Church, of 
Manyunk, was organizod in 1831; the cornor-stone 
of the House was laid August 13th, 1832, but the 
Church was not consecrated until May Ist, 1835. 
The Parish was first under the care of Rev. Robert 
Davis (who died in 1855,) and he was succeoded by 
Rey. C. F. Cruse, as'a Missiouary. Rov. Frederick 
Freeman was the first permanent Pastor, and he 
was succeeded hy tho following gentlemen, to wit: 
—Rov. Lowis Janson, the Rev. Mortimer Talbot, 
the Rey. A. Prior, the Rev. Milton Lightner, and 
the Rev. B. Wistar Morris, who was elected July 
25th, 1850. 

Mr. Jones also gave some statistics about Roads 
and Highways, and stated that there was no Turn- 
pike until 1812. There was but one Ferry over tho 
Schuylkill, called Righter’s Forry, established by 
Lettors Patent, January 13th, 1741. The Fords 
were Levering’s, opposite Manayunk, and Rush’s, 
above Nixon’s paper mill. Theso wore succecded 
by Bridges. The first was the Flat Rock, built in 
1810—broke down when some marble teams were 
crossing—rebuilt, and on the 3d of September, 1850, 
at one o’clock at night, it was swept away by tho 
great freshet. The Manayunk Bridge was built in 
1833—but prior to this, Captain John Towers bad 
built a foot bridge, but before its gompletion, a 
freshet swept it away. : 

The popwlation of Roxkorough has been on the 
increase. In 1741, the population was about 175; 
in 1779, it was 600; in 1785, it was 650; in 1799, it 
was 1000; in 1810, it was 1400; in 1828, it was 2400; 


of Manayunk) 2660—composed of 1331 white malcs, 
1316 white females; colored males'3 colored females 
10. 

The post office at Roxborough was established 
June 23, 1823, prior to which tho citizons had their 
letters sont to Germantown and Philadelphia. The 
name was changed to Leveringion, November 234, 
1831, as there were so many post towns named 
Roxborough. The postmasters have been Aaron 
Levering, Robert F. Levering, Jacob Maison, Joho 
Omensetter (who continued from January 23d, 
1834 to September 23d, 1854,) Henry Yorgy, Chas. 
R. Keely and Arnold Highley. ‘ ° 
" Manayunk datos its origin from the construction 
of the’ Canal by the Schuylkill Navigation Com- 

any. Prior to that the only houses were Anthony 
Caties on Green lane; Ben. Levering’s, on the 
hill above Washington street ; and the two Tibben 
houses, in the meadow Jands. Some of the wise- 
acres of that day woré afraid that the danal would 
ruin their preperty, and especially the pasture for 
their cows. setae 


in 1830, it was 3334, and in 1850, it was (exclusivo | 


Tho Dutch Reformod was organized in 1829, and | 


Se 
“Reported for the Pennsyleania Inquirer, 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania—A Sketch 
of Roxborough eud Manayunk. 
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A special meeting of tho + seioty was held on 
Monday. evening, February 4th. Quito a number 
of gentlemen and soveral ladies wero present, as by 
previous arrangement Mr. Horatio Gates Jones, 
of Roxborough, was expscted to read a paper on 
iocal history. 

‘At the appointed hour Mr. Jones appeared, and 
proceeded to read a paper entitled | 
AISTORY or ROXBOROUGH anv MANAYUNK 


He said he had obtained many facts from the old 
sitizens of the place—who were the depositories of 
he early traditions—but that most of his informa- 
tion was-derived from old deeds, wills and tomb- 
stones, and that.there were no writton records ex- 
cept those kept by the Managers of the Poor, be- 
ginning as early as 1753. ke 

Roxborough Township was one of tho oarliest 
settlements in Philadelphia County, but on Holmes 
Map itia undistinguished by, any name--although 
it is divided into eleven tracts. The patentees were 
Richard and Robort Vicaris, John Jennett, Philip 
Calmun, Francis Fincher, James Claypoole, Samue! 
Bennett, Charles Hartford, Richard Snee, Charles 
Jones,and Jonas Smith. The plantation At Messrs. 
Turner was called “Sumac Pariq” a name still re- 
tained by that part of the estate now owned. by 
Mosars. Androw and Jonathan Robeson. The su- 
perficial area of tho Township is botween 4500 and 
5000 acres. 1 

Of the Patentees none but Fincher were resi- 
deuts. Mr. F. had 500 acres, which extended from 
tho lino of Germantown to Schuylkill rivor, and in- 
cluding the larger portion of Manayunk. He died 
in 1687, and his plantation was bought in 1687 and 
1697, by Wigard Levering, who was German by | 
birth, and emigrated to America in 1684, and set- | 
tled at Germantown, and subsequently at Rox- 
borough. He died February 3d, 1744, at the good 
old age of one hundred and nine years, and was in- 
terred in the midst of his farm, in tho Cemotery 
now in the rear of the Roxborough Baptist Church. 
Hehad two gons, William Levering and Jacob 
Levering, from whom the Leverings of Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, and Missouri are descended. 

Tho prominent persons among the early settlers 
wore the Leverings, Rittenhouses, Vandarens, 
Robesons, Gorgases’, Righters, Woods, and Cooks, 
but of allthe pioneer families none romain except 
| the Leverings, Rittenkouses, Righters, and Gor- 

) gases’. 
: Tt was at a very early period that the water of 
the Wissahiccon Creok was used for mill purposes. 
On Holmos’ Map that stream is called “Whitpaine’s 
Créek;” a name, no doubt, derived from Richard 
Whitpaine, a large landed proprietor in the presont 
Montgomery county. According to that learned 
antiquary, Watson, Wissahiccon is an Indian name, 
and signifies “the yollow catfish stream.” When 
or where the first mill was erected cannot be ascer- 
tained, bat itis probable that “Paper Mill Run 
has the honor of claiming the first mill in Rox- 
borough. On that small rivulet, secluded and 
almost inaccessible in those early days, no doubt, 
the firet paper mill in America was erected. Tho 
nili was. erected by Clausiand William Hitting- 
iousen, who were of Dutch ancestry, and came to 
Yennsylyania from Now Amsterdam, William 
Bradford was also part owner, but he rented his 
share to the Ritiinghousens, now spelled Riiten- 
house. Tho-original lease, dated September. 1st, 
1697, is still in existence, and the rent reserved by 
Bradford was seven reams of printing paper, two 
reams of good writing papsr, and two reams 0 
blue paper. This mill, then so celebrate’, was 
swept away by a flood, between 1699 and 1701, and 
so important was its reconstruction that William 
Ponti wrote a certificate, recommending tho citizens 
to givo the sufferers relief. Claus Rittinghousen, 
tho son of William Rittinghousen, who was the 
first paper makor in Ponnsylvania, died in 1730, 
leaving numerous descendants, most of whom were 
engaged in mills of various kinds. 

‘As early as 1753 there was a mill at the mouth 
of Wissahiccon Creek, called “tho Wissahiccon 
Mill.” It is now owned by the Robesons. “The 
Monastery Mill was also built at a very early days 
and in 1779 there were eleven mills, all of which, 
except one, are still in operation. Thoso mills 
wore as follows:—1 Vandaron’s grist mill; 2. Van- | 
daren and Martia Rittonhouse’s grist mill; 3. 
Nicholas Rittenhouse’s grist mill; 4. Jacob Ritten- 
house’s paper mill; 5. Abraham Rittenhouse 3 

grist mill; 6. William Rittenhouse’s grist mill; 7. 
Holget & Snyder's fulling mill; 8. Peter Caro’s 
‘grist mill; 9, John Gorgas’. grist mill; 10. Benjamia 
Gorgas’ oil mill; 11. Thomas Livezey’s grist will. 
All these places were famous in early times, and 
the farmers for 50 and 60 miles distant hauled 
thoir grain thither. The roads to the milla used to 
be lined for miles with wagons, loaded with wheat 
and rye. ‘ 

Tho first Inn was the Loverington Hotel, on the 
Ridge Road, built in 1731. 

Mr. Jones then gave a brief history of the poor 
of Roxborough, from the year 1753. In 1757 the 
poor tax was about $45—and of that sum $37:24 
were paid toa doctor, and $2°66 to an attorney. 
In 1800 the tax was $266, In 1803 decimals were 
first used by the Overseers, whon the tax was $287. 
In 1833 it amounted to $2594, The paupers wore 
boarded out gntil 1833, when a Poor House and 
farm wore purchased for the township. In 1947 
Manayunk’ bought the property, and since that 
time the boroughs of Manayunk and Roxborough 
have supported their own poor separately. 


| ing-with thé main ventilating shaf: aBeve the 
chandelier uf the euditerium, which will carry 
off all the heat without at ail diminishing the 
lght. The gas pipes, which have been in 
t.oduced by Messrs Archer & Warner, mea- 
sure about fourteen thousand feet, and are 
calculated to supply over two thousand jets 
or burners, and provision has also been made 
t» place four additional chandeliers under the 
auditorium dome, and six. others upon the stage, 
wien grand balls are given. On these occasions 
the perquett2 will be floored over and pronght 
on aleve) with the stage. The saloons, drawing 
and retjring rooms, contiguous ta_ tbe lobbies in 
theseveral stories are nearly finished, and ate to 
be furnished with ali the modern conveniences, 
The stairways for the audience are véry nume- 
Tous, wide, and of easy ascent, and distributed 
inthe most convenient manner possible. Mr. 
John D. Jones, the contractor for building, has 
displayed much energy and fidelity in carrying 
out the designs, and expects to complete his part 
of the coatract in about one month. The deco- 
rative carving of the interior is being prepared 
by Messrs. Besher & Bailley. Mr. Kalser, the 

j artist, is to paint the ceiling of the auditorium. 
Already the artists are engaged in painting some 
of the scenery. Altogether, the building seems 
to give the highest satisfaction to all concerned, 
aud promises to real'ze the desires of the direc- 
tors, in having one of the most perfect and ex- 
tensive Opera Houses in the world, and when 
successfully completed, the architects may well 
be proud of their achievement. The building 
committee are anxious to complete their task as 
soon and as complete as possible, but much will 
depend upon their success in raising the balance 


L f 8 per cent. prefer- 
of $30,000, still kiew So 3 pe P 


WATER DEPARTMENT— 
Office, No. 200 CHERRY Street. 
; ; PHILADELPHIA, June 8, 1857. 
SEPARATE PROPOSALS for each of the three classes 
of articles and work, will. be received at this office until 
MONDAY, 15th inst, at 12 M,, for farnishing this depart- 
ment with the various CASTINGS and FIXTURES for the 
year 1857, as follows: 
1st—For all the Castings for fitting Stop Cocks, &c., to 
be used at the City Shop, No. 200 Cherry Street; patterns 


to be furnished by the City, castings to be made of fist |: 
quality soft iron, and delivered at said shop, stating the}; 


price per pound. 

2d—For Brass Castings, &c., to be used at the City Shop; 
the metal to be of the best quality, the patterns to be far- 
nished by the City; stating the price per pound, delivered 
atthe City Shop, No. 200 Cherry street. 

8d—For Stop Cocks and Fire P'ugs, complete and ready 
for use, of the same pattern now in use by the City; stating 


the prices of the various sizes, delivered at the City Shop, ; 


No. 200 Cherry street. 


The above materials to be delivered in such quantities ; 


and when required. 


1006 SAMUEL OGDEN, 
69 6E 


Chief Engineer of the Water Department, 


WATER DEPARTMENT— 
Office, No. 200 CHERRY Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 8, 1857. 
PROPOSALS will be received at this office until MON. 


DAY, 15th inst-,at 12 M., for supplying the city with 
Iron Pipes and Castings, of the size hereinatter mention- 
ed, which may be required and ordered for the year 1857, 
stating the prices per foot for the various size pipes and 
per ton of 2,240 Ibs. for Castings, namely: 

3 inch pipes 9 feet in length, (to weigh on an averago 


f 10 pipes 1380 

4 & 9 W/ Yo é ‘6 ° Ps pes) 190 
6 “ 9 ‘ “ “ 310 
8 “ 9 “6 “ “ 420 
10 “« og “ “ “ 030 
12 “ 9 “ “ “ 5EO 
16 “ 9 6, is “ 1064 


and such branches and curves and fire-plug Castings as | 
may be required. All the above pipes, branches, curves 
and castings to be executed from patterns to be first. ap-| 
proved by the Chief Engineer or his Agent, t» be made of 
Strong, tough iron, which shall be of such quality as will 
not crack by handling, drilling or dressing, and free from 
defects of any kind, all to be proved toa pressure equal 
to a head of water of 300 feet, said proof, if required, to 
be made under the inspection of she agent of the city, at 
the cost of the contractors; all patterns, necessary, also, 
to be furnished at the cost ofthe contractors, and to be. 
delivered at such points and in such quantities as may, 
be wanted and when required on the Schuylkill or Dela 
ware fronts, as may be directed by the Chief Engineer; 
the department reserving the Tent to accept or reject 
any part of the bids. SAMUEL OGDIN, 
je9dét  “’ Qhief Engineer of Water Department, 


The Water Department.—The effects of th3 
beers frost. of the winter, together with +eA 
freshet'and drift ice, on the Schuylkill river, - 
rendered it necessary for the Water Departmen i 
of the City.to make a critical examination of the 
several works and reservoirs, with a view ps ne 
cessary repairs calc; at d to guard against ac- 


cidents, ¢ Mr. Ogden, the chief 


on the suggestion 
eughacer, a as du the time he has occu- 


j 1 
‘a the post given ¢vidence of great practica! 
Enoveles ge ond sku! in the discharge of his he 
ties, the committees on water: works yester ay 
vissted the reservoir at Fairhill, from which the 
old districts of Kensington and Richmond nig 
supplied with water; the reservoir, at Moree 8 
“City, in the Twentieth Ward, from which z se 
old districts of Spring Garden, Northern Li- 
perties. 7 whe gee wopeed and also. abe 
am and works at Fa ; i 
5 ‘The reservoir at Faishill has been affected by 
the frost, and the embankment will thererort 
require some repairs on the inside and outside 
facing, besides a wall on its southefn side for its 
better protection against leaks or breaches. This 
we believe is actually necessary, and no doubt tae 
matter will be presented to Councils, and act! on 
taken upon it Tromediately. The reservoir a’ 
Morris City will require some attention on the 
northeastern side, ata point where some years ago 
a breach was made, which carried away a por- 
tion of the walls of the Girard College. he hia 
here has affected it, and a slight settling of 1 : 
embankment is perceptible. At the Falrmoua 
Works everything is good condition, and no- 
thing required to be done except to replace the 
capping of tre dam, which was put on uring is 
past summer, and was carried away by the late 
freshet. nieuas 
he Committees on Water in the Councils fe 
te Yesponsibility resting upon them as regards 
the safety and efficiency of the several war 
works of the city, and composed as they are 0 
intelligent and practical men, there need Pee 
apprehension on the part of our citizens as to the 
pestowal of timely attentions to the department. 
‘With some provisions for affording 4 better sup- 


§ been submit- 
a plan for which ha er ice avant 


and of Penn 
ted by ihe Chief Engineer, nothin 


~ 


ply of water in some portions of Spring Garden 


| not only satis- 
| ing tomake the Water Dpartment no y 
| fabiory in ail respects to our citizens, but the 


pride and boast of our city.” 


the principal of the ground rent on the site of the 
building, ($48,000,) which is extinguishable by the 

mpany whenever they deem it desirable, but 
which cannot be collected by the grantor. There 
are $250,000 of common stock, each five shares of 
$100 each entitling the holder to a free admission to 
the performances, There are, besides, about $56,000 
of preferred stock, entitled to eight per cent. per 
annum, payable if earned out of the nett profits of 
the year, all expenses being first paid, and a pro- 
vision made for reasonable contingencies. It is 
believed that the company will, if no unforeseen 
contingencies arise, be able to pay this dividend 
out of the’ profits of the present year. The lease 
of the building to Mr. Marshall commenced on 
the 1st of February, 1857, and will expire on the 
31st of July, 1858. “7. -3 


These are the main facts of the annual report, | 


and it will be seen that they are of the most flatter- 
ing character. Itis not to be doubted that the 
fortunate condition of things is to be ascribed alto- 
gether to the excellent management of the com- 
pany, the unwearied personal supervision of the 
building committee, and the skill and taste of the 
architects, Messrs. LeBrun and Runge. The Board 
of Directors, as now constituted, is as follows:— 
James C. Hand, John B. Budd, Charles Henry 
Fisher, George S. Pepper, Frederick Graeff, Sam- 
uel Branson, John P. Steiner, Isaac S. Waterman, 
Lyon J. Levy, Ferdinand J. Dreer and Fairman 
Rogers. The Building Committee, under whose 
direction the edifice was constructed, were Messrs. 
George §. Pepper, James C. Hand, Frederick 
Graeff, Samuel Branson and John P. Steiner.— 
They have reason to look with pride upon the re- 
sult of their labours, since it-has procured for Phi- 
ladelphia an opera house not surpassed anywhere 
in the world. 


he 
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tended for the American Academy of Music, or 


| §‘rects, is now so rapidly approaching comple‘ion 
that there can be no doubt that it will be ready 
for inauguration on or before the coming first of 
Jsnuary. The stage portion begins to present 
to the uninitiated an intightinto all the myste- 
ries of stage construction, with its ghost traps 
falls xud tackling ; and many of the « onéertul 
changes of scenery, as presented from the -andt- 
tortuin of a theatre, become very simple when 
the machizery to produce them is examined. A 
epace of about 60 feet, under the front of the 
stave, bas been excavated to the depth of 26 feet. 
This is divided into twos-o:ies, the floo's of each 
being ingeniously constructed in rections, so as 
to allow of their beiag entirely removed and re- 
placed ina ve y short space of time. A great 
art of the area thus covered is likewise formed 
a suca a manner es to be raised above the ground 
level of the stage floor, so as to form bridges, &e , 
for the ec'ors when mountalu scenery Is required, 
‘The whole area of the stage is 90 feet-wide=by 
72 feet deep, exclusive of the proscenium, which 
is 18 feet wide, making” a total depth of 90 feet, 


Opera House, at the corner of Broad and Locust | 


j The Opera House.—The immense building In- , 


which will certainly make a magnificent area for 
the most splendid dramatic representations. The 
cairpenteiing and entire arrangement of the stage, 
was entrusted to Mr. Johnson, of Boston, who is 
rey crted to be thoroughly versed in the most per- 
fect and improved systems of this distinct branch 
of wo:k. Whe main doors on each side of the 
stage are made large enough for the admission 
of. horses, chariots, and even elephants, which 
may be required, as these huge animals have 
lately taken part in a piece represented in Paris, 
where’ oriental scenery wa3 introduced. The 
dr-ssinz rooms on either side are very numerous, 
well lighted and commodious.. The green room 
abd the retiring room for the dancers are quite 
arge. . . 

The platforms for the seats in the auditorium 
are finished, and it is quite evident from a per- 
sonal inspection that the pronfises of the archi 
tects, Messrs. Le Brun and Runge, that all the 
audience, no matter in what. part of the house, 
would bave an unobstructed view of the stage, 
are about to be fully realized. The dome over 
this tart of the house is of novel construction, 
being formed of light ribs of wrought iron, with 
the spaces between them filled with iron net or 
wire work, upon which the plastering is laid. 
Thjs flie-prcof construction was Seemed neces- 
Sity Gh aceoun: or tno Brea aca uldt Wiss ve ge- 
nerated by the three hundred gas lights attaehed 
to the main chandelier, suspended immediately 
bereath it. 

~The main vestibule along the Broad street front 
is 36 feet by 90, with stairways at each end 14 feet 
in width. The promenade saloon’ immediately 
over tLe vestibule is 40 feet by 90, with a ceiling 
35 fect in height. This room will be truly mag- 
n{ficent and will farexceed in architectural beauty 
and proportion any other room in our city, The 
numerous Ionic columns intended to decorate the 
walls are ready to be placed in their positions as 
soon as the scaffoldings are removed, which will 
be shortly, as the ceiling is now nearly completed. 
Txis room isto belighted by ten chandeliers sus- 

ended from the intersections of the groined ceil- 
a. in addition to the brackets on the walls. This 
salcoi is well edapted for banquets, balls or 
morning concerts; one can judge of the large 
scale en which this establishment is constructe: 
when itis stated that there will be over 30,009 feet 
oi steam pipes through the building for heating 
and venti ating purposes alone. The contract for 
this work has been given to Messrs. Walworth, 
of Bo:ton, who have been highly successful in the 
numerous large public buildings they have 
warmed and ventilated. The ventilation will be 
forced by means of a steam engine and a fan 12 
fret in diameter, by means of which pure tem- 
pered air cen be forced in or outas required. The 

2s lights along the walls alsozid the ventilation 
fy having openings alongside irto flues connect- 


John Sohlee came over from Gormany with Kel-' 
pius, and was also a man of learning.. He remain- 
ed with Kelpius until his death, in 1708, and then 
it sogmg a Controvorsy arose among the Hermits 
about matrimony, they having previously held to 
the doctrine of celibacy. Thg dispute grew so warm 
that.tho band was dispersed, some marrying, and 
tho others goicg to Ephrata. It was about this 
time that Sehlee went and took up his residence on 
the farm of William Levering, near the present 
Roxborough Baptist Church. The tradition in the 
Levoring family is, that he resided on that farm, 
and was quite intimate in that family,—whioh tra- 
dition is confirmed by a recent discovery by Mr. 
Jones, of tho will ofthat Hermit, by which it ap- 
pears that he gave all his property to “his friend, 
William Levoring, senior, of Roxborrow,” and ap- 
pointed the said Levering his Executor. Sehloe 
died April 26th, 1745, as appears from the Family 
Bible of tho Leverings, in which it is registered.— 
Sehlee was of a meditative and mystical turn of 
mind—and the inventory of his porsonal effects 
shows that he doubtless possessed some knowledge 
of the occult sciences, He had “5 Bibles, 14 
Books, 10 of Jacob Boehmen’s Books, and 120 
Latin, Dutch and Greek Books.” 

Although Christopher Witt lived for many years 
and died at Germantown, yet Mr. Jones considered 
him entitled to. notice, as Ke showed that he had 
lived with tho Hermits of the Ridge as one of their 
number. Witt was a physician of some eminence 
and came to America in the year 1704. He was also 
a diviner and very superstitious in some of his no- 
tions. It was conclusively proved that he was a 
Naturalist and a Botanist—and afriend of John 
Bartram and Poter Collinson,—with tho latter of 
whom he corresponded. ‘Extracts were read from 
Bartram’s letters to Collinson, in which vory inter- 
esting roferences were made to Dr. Witt. About 
the year 1758, when 83 years of ago, Dr. Witt lost 
his eyesight;—and in July, 1761, Bartram said of 
him—-“ Poor old man! he was lately in my garden, 
but conld not distinguish a leaf from a flower.” He 

died instanuary, 1765, gt the ago of 90, according 
to Mr. Watson. -~ 

Mr. Jonqs then gave a brief sketch of the Monas- 
tery of the ‘Wissahicoon, a large three storied atone 
mansion, about a mile above the Red Bridge, now 
owned by Mr. William Kitchen. It was said to 
have been built by a certain Joseph Gorgas, be- 
tween the years 1748 and 1752, but an extract was 
read from the Ephrata Chronicle, which stated that 
in tho year 1737 tho Soventh Day Baptists built a 
house in a valley ong mile from Germantown, where 
& number of pious people lived for some time, and 
it was suggested that reference might have been 
had to this very building. 

The length of our report forbids any further do- 
tails of Mr. Jones’s paper, which closed with somo 
valuable and interesting anecdotes of the Amorioan 
Revolution, in. connexion with the people of Rox- 
borough, 

Hoe claimed for Roxborough the honor of being 
the birth-place of David Rittenhouse, the American 
Astronomer, and he said that the roof.troe of the 
house whore Capt. Edward J. De Haven, the oom- 
mander of the Grinnell Expedition, passed his 
early years, was still to be seen on the Ridge Road, 

The reading of. tho paper oecupied considerably 
more than a hour, and at its conclusion, the So- 
ciety adjourned. Frayk M. Ertrna, 
Recording Secretary. 

of the Academy 


; Business Affairs 
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Pi - Kusic. 
The ‘people of Philadelphia have With reason 
been ‘congratulating themselyes on the success of 


the new opera house, the perfection of which, in 
every essential point, has been acknowledged by 
all who have scen it. After some fifty operatic 
performances, which have been profitable to all 
concerned, it may, without presumption, be con- 
eluded that the public of Philadelphia have the 
will as well as the ability to sustain the opera, 
and this being determined, we may inquire into 
the business prospects of the Academy of Music. 
The report of the Directors, submitted to the 
Stockholders at their late annual meeting, fut- 
nishes us with some facts in regard to these that 
are interesting. It gives a brief history of 
their work since the building was commenced,from 
which we learn that ground was first broken on 
the 18th of June, 1855, and on the 26th of July of 
the same year the corner stone was laid, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, by Mayor Conrad, who deli- 
vered an address on the occasion. In December, 
1856, the building was entirely completed, and 
equipped with scenery and properties for the pro- 
duction of a number of operas. The heating and 
ventilating apparatus are costly and most complete. 
There is a powerful steam pump, with accessories, 
and steam is kept on in the beilers, night and day, 
throughout the year, so as to afford prompt action 
to the pump in case of fire. After an experience of 
several months, the Directors declare that there are 
no defects to remedy nor improvements to suggest. 
The building is undoubtedly the strongest and 
most substantial of the kind in America. As for 
its adaptation to its purpose, and the perfection of 
its construction for seeing and hearing, as well as 
for the comfortable accommodation of an audience 
of three thousand people, these are points satisfac- 
torily demonstrated during the late operatic sea- 


BOD. ps. 

he Ontire cost of the building, including furni- 
ture, scenery, gas-fixtures, &c., was $271,000, and 
all the obligations of the company are paid, except 


cold air directly into the smoke flue through 
damper, P,.. With these provisions, complete 
control is obtained over the fire, and this au- 
tomatic regulation has been found so reliable 
that where the floats are adjusted for a given 
temperature, the temperature of the heated 
air is regular to a degree, as long as a good 
fire is kept up, and there is no material 
change in the weather. The floats or rods 
may be set to give any required temperature 
by the methods usually employed in pyro- 
metric regulators for stoves, etc. As the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the water takes 
place slowly, the action upon the fire is in 
Consequence gradual and not sudden, as in 
pyrometric arrangements when metallic rods 
connected with the dampers are expanded by 
| the heat of stoves or fires. The loss of water 
‘from the vessel, F, by evaporation is supplied 
as often as necessary in order to keep the 
regulators to a uniform action.) 

The claim is for the arrangement of the 
two sets of floats operating the valves, M O, 
and damper, P, and the open vessel, F, in 
combination with a circulating hot water 
apparatus, as set forth. 

The heating of buildings by hot water is 
far more healthy than by hot air. Commo- 
dore Stockton, T. Kirkbride, M. D., and John 
Fallon, Esq., Philadelphia, also Dr. Buttolph 
of the New Jersey Asylum, Trenton, have 
these furnaces in operation, and have used 


them for some time with increasing satisfac- 
tion. 


Mr. Tasker in a letter to us invites the 
criticism and attention of architects, build- 
ers, and citizens to this improvement, and 
says :—“ House warming may now be sum- 
med up as follows: make up a fire once a 
day, (morning) set the regulator by the scale 
and the furnace will take care of itself and 
the family into the bargain, until bed time.” 

The patentee has been engaged for years 
in manufacturing different kinds of house- 
heating apparatus. The firm is Morris, Task- 
er & Morris, 85 South 3rd street, Philadel- 
phia, where this furnace is sold. The firm is 
always prepared to estimate for warming of 
buildings of any size—both churches, hospi- 
tals, and private dwellings, and from whom 
more information may be obtained by letter, 


. 


Hydronts, and. Pumps.— The. supply of water 
to oar citizens from .the. el gla 
remaining in variovis’ parts of! the city—and@: from» 
the several. water, works: of the. ci Pe deserves 
some consideration upon nts relating to the 
convenience of the people axd. to the interests of 
'the city. There,are. portions of the city limits . 
et in Which pipes of,conduit for the water from 
ie publie-works'are not laid, and consequenthy.. 
the dependence of citizens fur ‘water ‘must ‘be , 
won. the pumps, which are either. provided. ay 4 | 
private means or are in charge of the city autho- | 
Trities anid maintained at the public expense. 
Of course, this dependence upon wells will 
and must continue, until the means, of supply 
from the public works is provided for by the 
laying down of the necessary water. mains. 
Whee ho pipes have yet been laid, there can be. | 
no fault found with the condition of things in | 
reference to the point of interest to: the city, ex- | 
cept so far as b¥ame may possibly attach to the 
owners of property who have néglected to do 
what is generally conceded and believed to be a 
blessing to any community, viz: a supply of 
good water, of easy access fo everybody, upon | 
terms of mutual agreement. soe F | 
But one of the chief causes of complatnt is, 
that in many localities throughout the city, where | 
the conduit pipes are laid. and where: it would | 
be expected that the public supplies of water | 
ought to he preferred ‘to the reliance upon old | 
wells with pumps, there are scores and’ hundreds 
of properties: not supplied from the public works, 
the owners or tenants of which depend upon a 
pump or pumps in their neighborhoods, This 
bondbtion of ‘things results in a large loss.of re- 
venue to the city annually, which ought to be 
prevented by the public authorities refusing to 
Maintain the pumps at the expense of the tax- 
payers. This is not all, for there are hundteds 
ef localities where the pipes are laid and a iige 
proportion of the properties. supplied with t 
‘water, but where: numerous. owners of property 
up to this time refuse to afford it to their tenants, 
and the latter are compelled to resort to the 
umps, or beg or steal from their neighbor’s. hy- 
rants and wash-paves,. This taking of water 
can hardly be held less than a fraud upon the 
City Treasury, and measures ought to be ad opted 
by the city authorities to stop it. attention to 
this subject by ihe separ Gremtn of the city would 
result in a short time in a large increase of the 
city revenue, and would put our tax-payers and 
property-owners upon a nearer equality than they 
are now or have'been for years joe in. respect to 
the public supply of water. uncils want to 
reform, and the-city treasury wants money. Let 
reform begin with doing even and exact justice 
to all, and let the Treasury receive money from 
“all legitimate sources. 


SELF-REGULATING HOT WATER FURNACE. 
> ah. 


! 
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lic and private buildings, greenhouses, hos- 
pitals, &c., for which a patent was granted 
to Thomas T. Tasker, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
on the 5th of December last. 

Figure 1 is a sectional elevation through 
the furnace from front to rear, and figure 2 
isa front view of the furnace showing the 
regulator. Similar letters indicate like parts. 

The invention consists in a mode of regu- 
lating the temperature of furnaces for hot 
water apparatus by self-acting valves and 
dampers of a peculiar arrangement. One 
evil that has been experienced in all hot 
water arrangements for heating apartments, 
is the unequal heat and circulation from the 
variations in the fire from hour to hour and 
from day to day ; and another is the over- 
heating of the water causing it sometimes to 
boil and generate steam and straining the 
joints of the tubes by too great expansion. 
These are effectually guarded against by 
the arrangements for controlling the draft 
through the furnace, the construction and 
operation of which are as follows :— 


A is the furnace, the walls of which are 
composed of tubes, B, of a triangular form in 
the cross section, and so arranged that by 
the meeting of their edges as seen at C, the 
inner surface of the walls are even, and the 
outer surface presents a zig-zag line in the 

The annexed figures represent an improve: |‘eross section. These tubes are connected by 
ment in hot water furnaces for heating pub-'main tubes, D D, which convey the heated 


water to the circulating s tem, of tubes, E 
E, whence the water iss@#o$veyed by pipes, 
E’, to the open vessél;'Fy.and thence down 
through tubes, G G, tothe heaters, BB. In 
the vessel, F, are three floats, H H and I. 
To the floats, H H, are connected metallic 
rods, K K, which. take hold of short rods, L 
L, attached to the draft valve, M ; and con- 
nected with the float, I, is a rod, N, which 
takes hold of a valve, O, above the fire, and 
also hold of a-damper, P, placed at the end 
of the flue, R, which enters the smoke pipe, 
S, at T. As the temperature of the water in 
the open vessel, F, rises, it expands and car- 
ries up the floats, H H, which through the 
rods, K K, operate to close the draft valve, 
M, and check the fire, and the float, I, oper- 
ates through the rod, N, to open the valve, 
O, and also the damper P. When fire is 
thoroughly ignited it is often difficult to 
check it as quick as necessary by shutting 
the draft below, and though the admission of 
a draft of cold air above the fire has a ten- 
dency to check it, yet under some circum- 
stances it may for a while increase it, and it 
is therefore provided for, the: admission of 


We have of late Years noarumuuy vi urvugen 
and consequent’ famine in the Cape de Verd 
Islands. The soil is of a peculiarly porous na- 
ture,-and therefore requires a constant supply 
of moisture as an indispensable condition of 
fertility. For a long time the climate has been 
constantly growing less and less humid. Tae 
Socorrodos, the largest river in Madeira, form- 
erly had a sufficient depth of water to float. 
timber down to the sea. It is now a mere riv- 
ulet, whose waters, except in flood time, are 


{ 


scarcely discoverable ag they trickle along its | 


pebbly bed. This diminution of moisture can 
be traced directly to the destruction of the for- 
ests that formerly covered the mountain sides. 
The Portuguese government were early aware 
of this, and laws were framed prohibiting the 
cutting down of trees.. But timber was valua- 
ble, and the land was wanted for vineyards. 
Portuguese laws were powerless against the 
demands of immediate interest. So the trees 
were cut down, the springs failed, and fountains 
dried up. Hence came. drought, famine, and 
destitution. Present gain must sometimes be 
purchased by future loss. g } ~ 

Trees regulate the supply of moisture in ma- 
by ways, even where we cannot suppose that 
they affect’its absolute amount. The evapora 
tion from their leaves is considerable, and this, 
diffused through the atmosphere, is wafted over 
wide tracts of country. They shelter theground 
beneath them, and thus prevent the water that 
falls from being carried off by evaporation, al- 
lowing it to penetrate the earth, keeping the 
springs and fountains in perpetual flow in the 
driest seasons. Their roots and interlacing 
fibres penetrate the soil, preventing it from be- 
ing washed away by sudden showers, and 
forming a sort of sponge that absorbs the wa~ 
ter, and gives it out slowly and uniformly, thus 
equalizing its flow, preventing droughts on the 
one hand, and floods on the other. When the 
forests on hillsides and ravine slopes are cut 
down, the rain slides off from them as from a 
roof. A sudden shower swells every rivulet 
into a torrent. Every tiny brook pours its ao- 
cumulation at once in the rivers, whose chan- 
nels are inadequate to carry off tne sudden ac- 
cession, hence disastrous inundations, followed 
at short intervals by low water. The supply 
of water that should have been distributed over 
weeks is exhausted in hours. That which 
should have bubbled up in spriags and flowed 
through rivulets, making the meadows green, 
is carried at once through the great rivers to 
the ocean, to be again taken up by evaporation 
only to go again through thesame round. The 
volume of the great rivers, the Danubes, the 
Mississippis, the Niles, the Rhines, and the 
Euphrates may undergo no change from age to 
age; for they derive their waters from a wide 
extent of country, and droughts in one section 
are balanced by showers in another. But the 
smaller rivers diminish, the rivulets dry up, 
and the springs fail, except immediately after 
rains, when they are greatly swollen. Thus by 
the operation of one law, the destruction of 
forests causes the two opposite evils ef floods 
and droughts. 

Humboldt called public attention to the pro- 
bable consequences of the destruction of forests 
as early as the year 1800. It isa well known 
fact, that the lakes in the valley of Mexico 


have greatly contracted since the old Aztee 


times. . The city of Mexico occupies its ancient 
site, but it is now some distance inshore instead 
of on anisland, as formerly. This is to be as- 
cribed to the felling of the forests that clothed 
the adjacent hills. The British Association 
has collected from India a vast amount of infor- 
mation bearing upon the same point. Among 
the hiils of Ceylon, where the forests have been 
cut down, in order to form coffee plantations, 
the loss of the springs andffountains has alrea- 
dy become an evil of great magnitude. 


Our own country 1s yet too new, and our 
forests are yet, in spite of woodmen and axes, 
too numerous for the scarcity of water to have 
become a seriousevil. Butlike causes produce 
like effects; and unless we change our proce- 
dure, our children will suffer from our wanton 
carelessness. We have no right fer our own 
temporary advantage to desolate the country, 
No generation has more than a life-interest in 
the earth, of which it is but the trustee of pos- 
terity. Every man who has revisited his early 
home in the older States, after an absence of a 
few years, can not have failed to notice the 
diminution of the streams and springs. There 
is probably no water in the brook that turned 
his water-wheel. The springs in the pasture, 
which he remembers as ever-flowing, are dry; 
and if a season of unusual drought happens, 
the cattle must be driven loug distances to wa- 
ter—a necessity which never was known in hig 
early years. More especially will this be the 
case if a railroad or an iron establishment has 
occasioned a rapid demand for fuel. The trees 
have gone, and with them the water; and the 
meadows and fields are dry and parched. In 
their haste te be rich, the farmers have killed 
the goose that laid the golden eggs fof them. 


NOVEL ROTARY PUMP. 


New Rotary Pump. 


Our engraving illustrates an improvement 
in pumps of a rather novel character. No pis- 
ton or valves of any kind are employed. he 
invention consists of a coil of india rubber 
pipe, A, placed within a metallic ring, B. The 


suction necessary to raise the water is pro-' 


duced by compressing the rubber by means of 


roller, C, against the ring, B. The roller is 
_-ttached to bearings, D, in the arms, F, on 
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is not in use the handle is turned backwards 
from the direction of the arrow, which at once 
presents the lower side of the cam to the set 
screws, H, and thus removes the pressure of 
roller, C, upon the elastic tube. $O-= é 

This is both a suction and force pump. It is 
extremely simple in construction, said to be 
very durable, and to possess, among others, 
the following advantages :— 

It is not liable to get out of repair, 
and in case it should, it can be repaired by 
any one who can use a screw-driver. It has 
no valves, and can be used in pumping any 
kind of liquid substance, and can be put up 
easily without the aid of a plumber; it dis- 
charges the water after use, so that it will 
not freeze in winter; it can be put in, the 
house if the well is out of doors, while the 
chain pump must be put directly over the 
well; itis a fire-engine for every house, al- 
though only costing about the same as an or- 


|| dinary suction pump; being rotary, it can be 


easily driven by power. It is not affected by 
steam or any kind of acids, and will stand any 
climate. Messrs. George Denison and D.S 

Mcnamara are the inventors of the described 
improvements in this apparatus, for which ap- 
plication has been made for a patent. A 
part of the invention was patented to Denison 
& Bradley, April 17th, 1855. Foreign patents 
are in process of being secured. For further 
information apply to Asa Farr, Jr, No. 55 
Cliff st., New York City. 
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snaft, E, rotary motion being given by the 
crank. 


<rrow it presses the rubber tube, forces Sut 
the water in front, at A’, and thus produces a 
vacuum behind, which the water fills as 
fast as the roller advances. Cam G presses the 
roller, C, up against the rubber tube, B; the 
set screws, H, serve to adjust the degree of 
pressure given to roller, C. When the pump 


As the roller revolves in the direction of the 


any sClen.. | ee 
This branch of business is’ one that commends 
itself to publicattention, | i 
The Philadelphia Water Works.—V give be- 
low the amount of water pumped into the basin at 
Fairmount, Twenty-fourth Ward, the Sehuylkill 
and Delaware Water Works, for the past seven 
months. ending the tst of August, and used inthe 
First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Se- 
venth, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Wards. The 
amount pumped at the Fairmount Works, with 
nine wheels, was as follows :— 
> Total Quantity of Average Quantity 
Water Pumped. Pumped per Day. 


January, - - 175,849,265 5,672,556 

February, - 260,365,734 3298 776 

March, - - 198,362,436 6,398,788 

April, - - 228,300,427 7,610,014 

May, - - 264,909,060 8,548,064 
June, - - 292 962,121 9,765,404 | 
July, - - 344,425,448 11,110,498 | 
et { 

Total, —1,775,255,581 8,486,300 


The Schuylkill Steamworks, with four engines, 
for the use of the Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, Fifteenth and Twentieth Wards: 


January, - 126,202,440 4,071,016 
February, - 142,768,656 5,099,880 
March, - - 157,723,087 9,087,809 
April, -. = 181,892,006 6,063,066 
May, - - 231,264,424 7,460,142 
June, -  - 230,500,320 7,683,344 
July, t= 243,614,288 7,858,525 


Total, 1,313,965 ,221 , 

At the Delaware Works, for the Sixteenth, Se- 
wventeenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth and part of the 
Twenty-third’ Ward, the amount was as follows: 


January, - - 8,475 ,9: 1,563,739 
February, - 52,299,724 1,874,990 
March, - -. 59,822,406 1,929,755 
April, - - 63,194,637 1,206,288 
May, - - 77,290,094 2,493,253 
June, - - 73,030,162 2,434,336 
July, - - 87,273,365 2,847,495 
Total, 461,387,099 2,178,550 


At the Twenty-fourth Ward Wotks, for the 
supply of the Twenty-fourth Ward the operation 
of the two pumps was as follows: __. 

January, - - 6,525,630 


February, - 5,558 670 198,524 
March, 2 - - 7,009,470 226/112 
April,’ - - 8,918,100 297,270 
ay, - + +. 11,087,820 357,639 
June, - = 12,159,090 ., 495,303) 
July, : - 14,383,800 . 463,961 


‘ 59,187,580 _ 306,473 
ires iw July.—By the report of the Outet of the 


Fire Detective Police, it seems that number of 
-- ftv. seven. whie ee aoe 


2 ae ConthOLLER’s Orrce, } 
3 Philada-, June 3, 1857. 
. Chf. Engr. Water Dept. 
*billg of John S. Schofield, for 
e several Water: Works: under 


eo for my appro- 
di 


val. oO u 

The first, for Spring Garden Works, dated April 
23, 1857, for 2500 Ibs, at 14c., amounting to $350, is 
made chargeable to item 25; the second, for Ken- 
sington Works, dated May 27, 1857, for 2510 Ibs. at 
14¢c., amouhting to $351,40, (not $309 40, as charged 
in the bill,) is made chargeable to item 26; and the 
third for Fairmount Works, same date, for 2512 lbs. 
at 14c., amounting to $351,68, is made chargeable to | 
item 27. . | 

Your aceounts with these several Items stand 
thus: 


Item 25—Appropriation for the entire year $1,500 00 
aaousk expended to June Ist., 1164 20 
Balance of Appropriation, 335: 80 
Bill presented yesterday, 350: 00 
Amount of over-draft if bill were alfowed 14 20 
Item 26—Appropriation for the entire year, $860 00 
‘Auomet expended to June lst, 687 33 
Balance.of Appropriation, 212 67 
Bill presented yesterdy, 351 40 
Amount of over-draft if bill were allowed, 138 73 
Item 27—Appropriation for theentire year, $1,000 00 

Amount expended isu 1st, ere ee > 

Hi ented yesterda 35 

Prete 2 " - 946 70 
Balance of appro. for remainder of the year, $53 30 


The two first bills, each exceeding the appropria- 
tion, cannot be approved by this department, and are 
therefore returned, 

The third bill, also inclosed, I have approved, but 
I respectfully call your attention to the state of that 
item, and repeat my suggestions made in my commu- 
nication to your Department dated May 7th, 1857, 
relative to applying to Councils. to supply the defi- 


“ey S. TAYLOR, 
[cory] City Controller. 


Item 25. For the purchase of Tullow and Oil for Schuyl- 
kill Works. 
Appropriation, $1500. 


J.B, A & 8. Allen, 86 galls, Sperm Oil, at $1 85, 
Porterage, 


Very respectfully, 


159.10 
‘ 2 00 


161 10 
J.B. A. & 8, Allen, 16244 galls. Solar OM, at $1.10, 178 75 
Jas. D. Whotham, 8514 galls. Sperm Oil, at $235, 4 200, 98. 


Porterage, 0 
Jas. D. Whotham, 48 galls Sperm Oil, at $2 40, 103 20 
Jas. D. Whetham, 40 do. do do 96 00 


Porterage, a ve 

‘ ie 
474 O04 
104 78 


J.B. A. & S, Allen, 4034 galls. Sperm Oil, 
John S$ Schofield, 3386 Ibs, Tallow, at 14c., 
Wn. King, 147 galls. Fluid, 


1,398 70 

Balance, 101 50 

$1,500 00 

Item 26. For the purchase of Yallow and Oil for Delaware 


Works. 


Appropriation, $800. . 
J.B. A: & 8. Allen, 4114 galls. Sperm Oil, at $185, $76 78 
: Porterage, 1 00 
J.B. A. & 8, Allen, 81 galls, Solar Oil, at $110, 89 10 
J.B. A. & 8. Allen, 42 do Sperm Oil, at $1 85, 77 70 
Porterage, 2 00 
John §, Schofield, 2354 Ibs. Tallow, at l4c., 329 56 
Daniel Dwier, 36 galls, Sperm Oil, at $2 25, 81 00 
Daniel Dwier, 2534 galls. Fluid, at 75c., 19 29 
676 43 
Balance, 128 67 


$800 00 
Item 27. For the purchase of Lallow and Oil for Fatr- 


mount Works. 
Appropriation, $1,000 C0. 
John 8. Schofield, 1820 lbs. Tallow, at l4c., 


$254 80 

James D, Whetham, 86 galls. Lard Oil, at $1 25, 107 50 

Porterage, 2 00 

James D. Whetham, 43 galls. Lard Oil, at $1.35, 58 05 

' Porterage, , 1 50 

James D. Whetham, 4214 galls. LardOil, at $1 25, 63 13 

Porterage, 1 00 

Wm. King, 19 galls, Fluid, 18 93 

| Wm, King, 84 do. 0.5 24 88 
| Jamos D. Whetham, 43 galls.“Lard Oil, at $1 40, 60 

J.B. A..& S$. Allon, 39 galls. Solar Oil, at $1 10, 42.90 

John S. Schofield, 2512 lbs. Tallow, at 14c., 351 68 

971 57 

28 48 


Balance, 


Item 28. For the purchase of Tallow and Oil for Twenty 
Sourth Ward Works. 
Appropriation, $400. 


John 8S. Schofield, 1574 lbs. Tallow, at l4c., $220 36 
Jas. D. Whetham, 4314 galls. Sperm Oil, at $235, 102 23 
Porterage, 1 00; 

| Wm. King, 36 galls. Fluid, 25 51 
349 10 

Balance, 50 90 

$400 00 


Bonne -— - 


- ‘But Fairmount is the People’s Park. It was a 
most fortunate thing for Philadelphia, that Frede- 
rick Graff—the immortal architect of these world. 
famous works,:had: the good sense to combine a 
Park for the ‘People, with tho supply of a great 
city with’ an abundance of excoilent water.— 
Lhe land is limited in extant, but skill could 
not have rendored every foot of ground more ef- 
fective for the great purpose he had in view.— 
Philadelphia never mado so good an investment 
as in the Fairmount Water Works. A stone 
dam is thrown across the Schuylkill, about 
two miles from the Morchanta’ Exchange.— 
The power created by that dam, is moat skilfully 
made the instrument to pump the water into the 
vast reservoir on the Mount. Tho Park lays be- 
tween the river ard tho reservoir. In a warm 
day, it is delicious to take a seat beneath the 
shade of a tall tree, under the very shadow of the 
Mount, and note the swift running waters of the 
Schuyikill, or hear the sound of tho monster water- 
wheels, as the water gurgles over them, whilo they 
are performing their useful mission of keeping the 
reservoir supplied with water. No one oan have a 
sonception of theze Water Works, except by a visit, 
They present the most happy combization of skill, 
beauty and utility,thatonocanimagine. These works 
cost Philadelphia only $3,000,000. New York ex- 
pended $12,000,000, and Boston $5,000,000, yet 
Philadelphia has far the most to show. To unite a 
park for the people, and water for tho use of a groat 
city, is so noble and beneficent that there is good 
reason for the veneration with which the memory of 
Graff'is regarded by the laboring classes ef Phila. 


delphia. a - 

A tiny steamboat plies from Fairmount to Mana- 
yunk, nine miles up the Schuylkill. This is the 
ploasantest excursicn in the vicinity of the city. 
You pass the cemetery of Laurel Hill, the Falls, 
and Wisgahicon. ‘The river is perfectly charming. 
We do not think that the same number of miles of 
more beautiful river scenery can be found in the 
United States. On our return we stopped at Lau- 

|tel Hill landing, and walked over the country 

‘grounds. This hardly met our oxpectations, The 
ground is finely adapted for the purpose, but tho 
area is too limited—only 40 acros. The monu- 
ments will not compare with those in Mount Au- 
burn or in Greenwood, but perhaps it is a good 

_ sign that Philadelphia does not expend thousands 
in ornamenting the tombs of the dead. 

} In this rugged world, tho living need our duties 

| 4n@ our attention, and while we love to witness a 

| due respect for the dead, we could never appreci- 
ate or approve of that false benevolence, which in- 
duces Rome men to expend thousands of dollars in 
ornamenting the tombs of the dead, while they 
turn a forbidding look upon those who solicit a fow 

| dollars for the living and the suffering. 

' In travelling from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, ;, 
we pagsed over the Pennsylvania Central Railway. |j 
Hereafter, wo shalt have comething to say of this 
solidly construoted and well managed tailway— 
built, as it was, chiefly, by the indomitable energy 

ho wiie oniorprige ef the people of Philadelphia, 


oe a 
HOW THE DESTRUCTION OF TREES AF- 


eaee’, io FECTS THE RAIN. 

» We find in a magazine before us, says the 
Savannah Republican, an interesting article 
upon the subject, a synopsis of which will be 
found: both» entertaining and instructive to 
farmers ‘and landed ‘proprietors.. By cutting 
down the: trees upon mountain. sides and 
ravines, We aro inevitably entailing two great 
evils upon posterity—a scarcity of fuel and a 
scarcity of water. The former evil is the more 
obvious, but the latter is equally certain and far 
more formidable. The lack of wood for fusl 
may be supplied from ‘our abundant accumula-— 
tion of coal; but no art. or labor can supply a 
substitute for water. ¥ j- 

The hidden fountains of afl our springy and 
rivers are in the atmosphere. « Every drop jof 
fresh-water is, drawn; in the form of dew or 
rain;‘ from these inexhaustible, ever-renewed 
reservoirs, ..Trees act in many ways in regula- 
ting and distributing the supply of moisture.— 
In certain localities they even produce a sensi- 
ble effect upon the amount of moisture deposi- 
ted from the'atmosphere. Thus, in the Island 
of Saint Helena, great attention has been paid 
Within the last quarter of a century to the plant- 
ing of trees upon the steep bare hillsides; and 
it has been found that the fall of water has al- 
most doubled since the time when Napoleon was 
& prisoner there. The reason is obvious.. The 
temperature of trees, in hot climates, is always 
lower than that of surrounding atmosphere.— 
The winds, loaded with moisture exhaled from 
the ocean over which they have past, sweep 
over the island. The trees condense this, and 
it is deposited in dew or rain. Still more re— 
markably is this shown by the famous fountain 
trees on Ferro, one of the Canary Islands; So 
great is their condensing power that they seem 
to be always wrapped in a vapory cloud, and 
the moisture collects in drops upon the leaves, 
trickles down the branches and ‘stems, and col- 
lecting into a reservoir at their feet, forms a 
perpetual fountain. -It is a repetition on a 
larger scale of the phenomenon which occurs 
when a jug of iced water is brought into a 
heated room»... . 
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RANGER IN PHILADELPHIA. 


peed nm » q 
a tephia, tts Appearance— The Laboring Olase- 
s—The New Opera House, its Magnificence— 


ew * Ohitches — Squares — Fairmount'— The 


| Schuylhilland Laurel Hill. @ fee 


(Editorial. Correspondence of the Daily’ Wisconsin ) 
_@ _ PumapgupHia, May 30, 1857. 

The more I gee of this venerable city, the pleasant- 
erit appears. Ihave passed some days here, and 
I have rambled over it in different directions, from 
the Schuylkill to the Delaware. And in every street, 
however unprotending, there are neat and comforta- 
ble dwellings. We do not.suppose there is a city in 
the United States, or in the world, where the la- 
boring classes are so well lodged as in Philadelphia. 
Rents have advsnoed considerably within the past 
two years, but gocd brick houses, with gas and 
and water, can be obtained for $200 per annum, 
and even in pleasant looalities. Real estate must 
return a moderate interest hero, but the consequence 
is, the people are better housed, aud the laborer 
can find a pleasant home within the means of his 
daily wages. 

At the present time, here as elsewhere, laborers 
aré complaining of the dearness of living... Every 
necessary except coal and light, has advanced 80 
per cent. within the past three years. Still, the 
city as a whole, was never more substantially 
Prosperous. Their manufactures thrive because 
they make a euperior article. It is well known 
that in some departments this is the first manufac- 
turing city in the United States. Their railways 
are gradually bringing them tho direct Western 
trade.. Heretofore they have sent their manufac- 
tured goods to New York, to be re-sold to Western 
merchants. This, of course, added somewhat to 
the cost. Itis thus, to those who buy here, that 
Philadelphia is a cheaper market in chemicals than 
any other city in the Union. 

This great city has now but a trifle of foreign ship- 
ping. Now York has taken its commerce—nover 
to return, Thus the forests of masts have disap- 
peared from the Delaware, and in their place, and 
in a distant part of. the city, have risen factories 
and workshops, three and four hundred feet long, 
and looking like villages of themselves. That the 
city has been a gainer by the change, is. manifest 
in the number of superb dwellings erected within 
the past ten years. Thecity now bogins to assume 
more of. a New York brown stone-front appear- 
ance. Quaker simplicity is gradually abandoned 
for the world’s adornments, and Philadelphia is 
slowly changing its style of atobitecturo, 

The new Opera Honse, on ono of its broadest 
avenues, is the ornament upon which the Philadel- 
phians love to dwell. They havo reason for this 
pride. As large as: our expectation was, it wag 


/ more than fulfilled: “Superb” is ‘the only word 
| that will’give any idea of all its magnificent ar- 


rangements. When itis fillod with the beauty and 
fashion of Philadelphia, as it frequently is, it is a 
sight that can be witnessed in no othor city in this 
country. Tho finest feature of this magnificent 
edifice, is the grand saloon for the promenade, in 
tho interlude between the parts of thy opera.’ The 
usage is for the ladies to riso from \the parquette 
and boxes, and refcésh thomselves with a prome- 
nado in this grand saloon of over 100 feet in lepgth 
by 50 feet wide. It is splondidly lighted. Tho 
oviling is lofty, and when filled with ladies in bril- 
Hant opera cloaks, or attired in that good taste 
which the Philadelphians aro so distinguishod, it 
presents @ moving panorama not often seen.— 
We havo rarély ‘had an evening of more enjoy- 
mont. Beautiful faces look even more than beau- 
tiful, whon surrounded by so may agreeable acces- 
sorios. Ifa person desires to sso the most brilliant 
feature in Philadelphia, ho will-not. fail to attend 
the opera, and while listening to delicious music, 
he will be surrounded by every enjoyment that a 
refined taste or the purest luxury could crave. We 
thus dwell upon this musical tomple, because it is 
understood to be the finest Opera House not merely 
in this country but ia the world. ‘It is also liberally 
supported. New York—the greatest city on this 
continent—cannot sustain an Opera, yet Philadel- 
phia does. It is the crowning glory in their sity 
pride. ‘hey say “they can not only build the finest 
Opera House in the,world, but they oan sustain it 
too.” Notwithstanding all this, somo of the New 
York journals havo the cool barbarism.of terming 
Philadelphia “a large village.” 

During the past two years, some very superior 
churdh edifices have been erscted. Among these 
the most prominent are St. Mark’s Church, on Lo- 
cust atreet, the Spruce Strect andthe Arch Street 
Presbyterian Church. §8t. Mark’s is considered 
among the most fashionable of all of its Churchos. 
Tho Philadelphia ladies, whether in the street, at 
the opera, or in the church, eviace the samo elegant 
style of dress. Wo havenever seen so many woll 
dressed women ay we have io Philadelphia, and ss 
they have fine forme, fair faces, agreeable manners, 
and intellectual culture, it is not surprising that tho 
society of Philadelphia ramks so high in the social 
status of our country. 

The Squares are also another peculiar feature ef 
this city. The early foundershad the good sense 
to bear in mind, that nothing is so pleazant to the 
woariod and osre-worn, as greon grass and luxu- 
riant trees in the heart of a city, The Parks are 
small—four aores each—but ‘they are glorious 
breathing places img@hot day. ‘They have six—In- 
dependence, Washiggton, Franklin, North Penn, 
Rivténhouse and Logan Squares. In Logan Square, 
the keepers have domvesticated deer. It isa plea- 
sant sight to see these shy animals browsing tho 

erase in the heart of-a great city. 
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F The accompanying engraving is a vertical 
section of the water. wheel of Henry Van 
Dewaiter, ofthe city of Albany, N.Y., embrac- 
ing an iniprovement on his patent of October 
1853, for which he has just taken measures 
to secure a patent. 
The improvement consists. first, in the em- 
| ployment of a concave guide at the lower 
part of the casing underneath the wheel, in 
combination with a gate which surrounds it, 
to regulate the discharge of water from the 
easing or wheel. Second, in the employment 
of a peculiar gate and a series of shutes 
made and arranged to admit the requisite 
quantity of water to the wheel. Third, in 
surrounding the wheel with a chamber (filled 
with water). which, in connection with the 
peculiar form of the buckets, makes the wa- 
ter exert an upward pres-ure to relieve the 
bearing step of the weigh: of the wheel. 
Ais the cylindrical casing of the wheel, 
which may be made of cast iron, It is se- 
cured in its upright position by the rods, a a, 
to a flanch, B, underneath the casing, This 
flanch is placed at the: lower part of the 
guide or deflector. C, which ‘is of a concave 
conical form, and projects upwards a suitable 
distance within the casing, A. On the upper 
end of this guide is the step or bearing 6f 
the wheel shaft. This step is secured ‘by an 
upright ledge, 6. Within the lower part of 
the casing there is a rim or band, E, whieh 
forms a gate. This gate works snugly with- 
in the casing, and has four vertical rods, cc, 
(two'shown,) attached to it at opposite points, 
The,upper ends of these rods are connected 


"VAN DEWATER’S TURBINE 
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to cross bars, F, to which vertical racks, d d, 
are attached ; these gear with the pinions, e e, 
at the end of a drum, G. Within the casing, 
A, and directly above the guide, C. is the 
wheel, H. It is fitted between lateral flanch- 
es, ff, which thus form a chamber or recess, 
The top and bottom 
edges of the buckets are radial with. the 
wheel, and the intermediate points are grad- 
ually curved, so as to leave the spaces be- 
tween the upper edges of the buckets wider 
than the spaces between the lower ends; the 
figure shows the form of the buckets. Di- 


g, around the wheel. 


rectly above the wheel there is a fixed se- 
ries of shutes or guides 7, which are placed 
directly over the buckets, h. The shutes are 
of aspiral form conforming to that of the 
buckets, and at the mouth of each there is a 
slide, 7, connected to a circular rim, I, which 
encompasses the shaft, D. These slides, j, 
form the gate above the wheel. J J are two 
vertical racks attached to the upper surface 
of the rim, L..-Two pinions in a drum (not 


the drum, these pinions operate the racks, J 
J, and thus raise or lower the slides, 7 ac- 


cording to the direction the drum is turned. |! 


By turning the drum, G, the pinions, e e, 
take into the racks, d d, and elevate or low- 
er the lower gate, E. The water from the 
flume flows into the upper part of the casing, 
and the slides, 7, being wpen, it pasees in and 
fills the entire casing, and is directed tangen- 
tially against the buckets of the wheel, the 


quantity being regulated by the guides and | 


slides. As the spaces between the lower 


vane 


The Chair submitted a communication from Fre- 
derick Graeff, Chief Engineer of the Water De 


partment, calling attention to the settlement of tl 
dam at Fairmount, as a failure of the dam woul 
prove most disastrous to the ci 

Committee on Water. u~ 


Referred * 
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edges of the buckets are narrower than those 
between the upper ones, the water presses 
upward to a certain degree against the under 
surfaces of the buckets, and thus relieves the 
under step of the shaft, D, from top weight, 
thereby decreasing the friction. The sur- 
rounding water in the recess, g, acts upon 
the wheel when at work. By regulating the 
gate, E, the unequal draft of partial vacuum 
upon the column of water descending from 
the bottom of the wheel is obviated, It will 
be observed that when the gate, E, is raised 


4 or lowered, there will be an equal space all 


around the deflecting guide, ©, so that the 
draft, is equalized at all points around the 
wheel. In the ordinary French turbine a 
valve is used for this purpose, but this causes 
unequal draft, and is therefore inferior to the 
guide, C. oe ee 

These improvements on the Jonval French 
turbine wheel by Mr. Van Dewater are ob- 
vious. His wheels have a high reputation 
for efficiency. We have now a number of 
certificates before us, from persons in various 
parts of our country using his wheels, all 
testifying to their high per centage of pow- 
er and excellent construction. 

More information may be obtained by let- 
ter addressed to Mr. Van Dewater. 
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Peres j upe won 

Chief Engineer Ogden—His Greasing and 
White-washing. $2 -3 

Subjoined is a particularly definite and 

telling document, which was picked up in 

a mutilated condition in front of the State 


‘House, which shows up Engineer OcpEN 


with unmistakeable clearness. It proves that 
Oanen, within sic months, expended the whole 
items of appropriations for the entire year; 
appropriations, too, which were made from 
his own estimates. 

Let it be observed, also, how or on whom 
they were expended. The Scnorie.p men- 
tioned in the bill below is a brother and 
partner of the Scnorrexp in Council—a par- 
ticular friend and white-washer of Ocprn. 
the Wueratuax in the bills is Mr, P. O. 
Wueatuau—the principal outside operator, 
borer, runner, and manager for OapEn’s re- 
election. No wonder that Messrs. ScuoriExp, 
WaetuaM, and ALLEN ‘“ went instrong” for 
Ocpren; he goes in strong for them. The 
bills below show that they received 30 to50 
per cent. above the market price, for their 
oils and tallow. 

The white-washing applied to Engineer 
OcpEn was not well_made up. It will not 
stick. It falls off in big pieces ‘and leaves 
big blotches exposed to view. The Engineer 
has only oneresource. He must be mighty 
particular and square in his dealings and 
accounts hereafter, or else Cornuan, CUYLER, 
and all the rest of the white-washers cannot 
save him from the exposures of Haaner, 
the reform broom of uncle ANprew Miter, 
and “the .independent strictures of the 
Trayscrirr. vem | 


PROCEEDINGS OF CITY COUNCILS. 
The regular stated meeting of City Councils was 


|| held :yesterday afteppogn, 2Ry the following busi- 
shown) gear into these racks. By turning |} 


ness transacted: 


> .aSeLecrt Couneru.—Communications and po’s- 
-uons were presented as follows: Communicati-e 
‘5m the Board of Health, asking for copies of id 
Wigest of the Laws of the city; communicat: io 
!.rom Mr. John McCarthy, Chief Commissioner”. 

‘Highways elect, containing names of sureties; 
petition for water pipes in 22d and 23d streets be- 
tween Pine and Tembard sts.; petition fora better 
supply of water in the 20th Ward; communication 
from Fred. Graeff, late Chief Engineer of the Wa- 
tering Department, calling attention to the settle- 
ment of 2 portion of the Fairmount Dam, which 
must be remedied to prevent disaster; also to the 
urgent necessity for an enlargement of the Spring 
Garden Water Works, in order to give a sufficient 
supply of water to the northwestern section of the 


| city; communication of the City Controller, con- 


taining the semi-annual statement of the affairs of 
the departinent, from Jan. 1st to June 30th; com- 
unication from the. City: Treasurer, stating the 
‘amount of city loans purchased since the last re- 
ort—all of which were referred to the appropriate 


ommittees. 
Dlammnniantinn  Sanw alan Qv%.e TR. —2.- - o 


. plat of two veasela, one of which leaves Priladelphia on or 


16 Hine-ot-battle abtps. 1 boom ehip. ;' 
1 frigates. * 1 ten gun yacht, . 
5 oorvettes. 28 transpor 


vot! 
10 brigs ot war. 
6 eohconors of war. i9rmerchant ships. 


Tn alt 106 vessels, 


5 tenders. Skt 

The machinery Of emers of. war, befora. being 
sunk, was carefully cov with a preparation of taliow 
to prevent injury from the water. They were souitled 
by boring three inch augur holes near the water line, 
and all this was done befoge the English and French ap- 4 
peared before the place, for the Rusiiang did not en- 
tertain the idea of de‘ending it, and one division of 
the army had s@vanced nine. mileson-the Perekop 
road, when word wag. brought that the English and 
French, instead of entering the city, had halted outside, 
and were fortifying their position. It was then tha: the 
Ruesian army returned, buils the earth redoubts, and 
mace that lopg and stubborn cefence waich hag ron<or- 
ed the name of Sedustopol so famous. Thus the Russian 
offictals at Sebastopol now tell the story. Mr. Gowan ex 
amined thirty ships, made a pian of the harbor and ad- 
jecent country, and returned 10 St. Patersbarg. He 
jound that there wore no. lass than thirtoen compotitors 
for the contract from France and England, among for- ‘ 
mer being the company known as the Credit: Mobilier. 
The government finally concluded to make the contract 
with Mr. Gowen on the most libera) terme) which cannot 
fail, we think, to be amply remunerative. The value of 
the ships supk is said to be sixty-five million dollars, and 
he bas a certain portion of the value of each whip raised 
et the moment it is placed in hands of the Russitn 
government. . : 

The expedition which sails from this country will con- 


about the let of April, and the seoond xoon aiter. Too 
number of persons engaged to accompany it from this 
country fa about one hundred and tity. the well known 
abipbellder of this city, 8. F. Holbrook, Kaq., being ono of 
the superintendents. There will be. also, shipdullders, 
caulkers, machinists, engineers, &c. Some of the bydrau- 
Hic machinery for raising the vossels is of the most co 

loesal description, one cylinder alone weighing 54,000 
ibs.; indeed tt must be so, for aome of the vessels to be 
raised are of 5,(00 tons burthen. The value of the ma- 
terisito befarnished by the Russian government to be 
used in the raising of this fleet, will be about a million 
and a balf of dollars, and the time cocupied in performing 
the contract will, it is thought, be about eighteen months 
or two years, 

At Kertch there ave also seme five or aix Russian ves 
gels aunk, which are inoiuded im the contract, and in the 
berbor of Sebastopol there are eome $600,000 worth of 
chains and anchors, which the French and Evglish threw 
overboard from inability to carry them off In adaition 
to the expedition from.this country, the Russian govern- 
ment bind themaelves to furnish rom three thousand to 
five thousand men, whore pay from Mr. Gowen, ax usual 
in that country, will mot be more than twenty-five cents 
per day, they ‘‘finding’’ themselves. Take it altogether, 
%t {8 the greatest contract—submarine or other #ise— 
ever entered into, and it will be with pride and pleasure 
thatthe countrymen of Mr. Gowen and hia associates 
will hear of their entire success in the undertaktog. Mr. 
G., a8 {8 well known, ta a self-made, enterprising Yau- 
kee, who, though comperatively:a young mun, has 
travelled in nearly every country upor the g.obe, 

Mr. Gowen, who was at Sebastopol in November last, 
gives va some interesting particulars from that now fa- 
mous city. The Rossian government are engaged ia re- 
building it. Before the siege it was quite a populous 
place, containing, tt is supposed, sbour sixty thousand 
persons. When Mr. Gowen was there there wore about 
six thousand people inthe place. Sevoral thousand la- 
borers were then epgeged upon the works, and the num- 
ber waa to he largely increaved. Tne old olty was famous 
for ita narrow streets, like Boston; the new city will be 
built in squares, hke Pailadelpbia. It is also said that 
there are restrictions against the erection of wooden 
buildings. The forts about the city, according to the ex- 
aminations of Mr, Gowen, are only about half destreyed. 
Of the immensity of the warlike material scattered with 
20 much profuseness about this celebrated spot, some idea 
may be formed from the tact that the Russians havo al. 
ready gatbered over sixteen thousand tons of shot and 
phel), and yet they sre stiliso thickly scattered around 
that it i impossible to. tread without touching thom. 
There are, bowever, no. dead bodies to beween, they” 
having been all.carefully burted. : ; , 

There was one spot visited by Mr. @., of melancholy 
iotereat. It wad a deep ravino, formerly crossed by a 
bridge. Into this. ravine, the bodies of two thousand 
Roaeians, French end English, killed in one of the more 
fa'al baitles, bad been placed, and covered with earth. 
A wooden cross above bas a brief inscription, telling of 
the slaughtered thousands thus rudely entombed beneath. 

The country between Moscow and Sebastopol, for eight 
hundred. miles, Mr. Gowen describes as level and quite 
juxurfant. Wheat in some places sells as cheap as eight 
cents a buebe!, and hay a dolar the ton. The climate, at 
the time be was there, was both beautiful and salubrious— 
one of the best, he thinks, he ever visited. In connection 
with his contract, Mr. Gowen is entrusted with a commis- 
sion which may result greatly to the benefit of this 
country. 

He tae been requested by the Russian government to 
brizg with him specimens of our iron work, ip the form 
of agricultural fimplements, toois of various kinds, ma- 
chinery, &c. Mr G. hag given orders for the manufac. 
ture of articles of various kinds in this clty, New York, 
Albany and other places. So far as possible, the Russian 
government and people prefer to trade with this country 
in preference to England, for their hasred of the English 
is ag intense ag evor. 

While at Sebastopol, Mr. Gowen says there wore large 
numbers of French and English arriving. They were 
the relatives and friends of those who had fallen iu the 
confilet, and were ona pilgrimage to find if posaible the 
graves offthe beloved*dead. In many cases tho last rest- 
ing place of the soldiers and the name of the deceased 
were cut in rude charactere, but in others the dead were 
buried in one undistinguishable mass, rendering identifi- 
cation impogsible. 

We are informed that many of the friends of Mr. Gowen, 
both in this country and in England, propose, during the 
performance of the contract, to visit Sebastopol, with the 
double object of seeing the place and witnessing the per- 

' formanoe of this most stupendous undertaking. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———————— 
\ The Case of Cyrus F. True. 
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The nominations for the Alms-house have 
heen but partly made, but a portion of them 
have been:postponed. Rumor says that one or 
two persons have*been: chosen by Caucus for 
situations in that institution who are not suit- 
able for the designated trusts, in consequence 
of deficiencies in moral character. The delay 
made in the appointments may have been in- 
duced by those circumstances. If Caucus has 
tmade improper selections, we hope that he will 
be defeated. $3 -e 

The Directors of the Girard College have re- 
elected the Secretary, whose fidelity, intelli« 


gence, usefulness and thorough acquaintance | 


with the economy of the institution, rendered 
his services extremely valuable. For the re- 
sponsible post of Steward, rumor says that a 
person has been selected who was once a Guar- 
Gian of the Poor, and who was implicated in 
the “tobacco and blanket” transaction in that 
institution. Such a choice would be an out« 
rage upon every henest principle. We trust 
that there will be sufficient regard for their duty 
among the Directors to defeat this improper 
aspirant, and teach gnother lesson to Caucus. 


The Inspectors of the Prison appointed by 
the Courts have also entered upon their duties, 
They have made no removals, and it is an- 
nounced that they will not do so unless ex- 
perience shall satisfy them that some of the 
present officers are unfit for their duties. This 
Getermination will meet general approval. 
This business of displacing faithful and ex- 
perienced persons, upon every change of ad- 
ministration, isnot for the public good. Besides 
producing great confusion in every department, 
and causing detriment by the induction of 
ignorant and oftentimes incompetent persons 
into important situations, it encourages the 
breeding of office-hunters by trade. Those 
whe follow that business are among the most 
intriguing, dishonest and servile among men, 
King Caucus may be entitled to respect when 
his mandates sre right; but when they are 


wrong, every one should rejoice when his sub- 
jects rebel and declare their independence. 


MARCH 3, 1867. 


“Ralsing of the Russian War Vessels at 
Sebastopol. 
9HH YANKEE EXPEDITION TO SEBASTOPOL—OON- 

TRACT TO RAISE SIXTY-FOUR VESSELS OF WAR— 

CONDITION OF THE VESSELS—- MAGNITUDE OF THE 

UNDERTAKING—THE REBUILDING OF SEBASTOPOL, 

ETO., ETC. i : 

[From the Boston Traveller, Feb. 28.] 

A few years since the combined nations of England 
and France deapatched to the shores of the Crimea a 
powerful and "warlike expedition to exterminate and de 
stroy. Ina month ortwo an expeiition will sail from 
the shores of this country for the same destination, but 
bee ee the expedition first named, its purpose is to resoue 
ani erve, 

It bas been before briefly stated that Mr. John E. Gowen, 

of Boston, had obtained from the Russian government 
the contract to raise from the waters of the harbor of 
Sebastopol the numerous vessela of war which were 
sunk there when the allied ‘armies wore besieging that 
gpot long famous in the biatory of the world, The 
magnitude of this contract bas not been fully _un- 
derstood fm this conntry Mr. Gowen has here- 
tofere been favorably known to the world by his 
succors in raising the United States steamship Missouri 
from the waters of the bay of Gibraltar, a performance 
which engineers from Exgland and other countries had 
attempted in vain. It happened that while at Gibraltar 
a Russian vessel came into the harbor in a damaged con- 
dition, To the relief of this vessel Mr. Gowen sent a 
number of his men, refusing any compensation, and it Is 
probable that this act of courtesy, with the fame ob 
ained by Mr. Gowen in the bringing up of the Missouri, 
nauced the Russian government at the time they con- 
templated raising their sunken flest, to send for him, 
bchoee was done through the Russian Minister in this 
country. 

Mr. Gowen accordingly went to St. Petersburg, had a 

| bumber of interviews with tha Grand Duke Constantine, 


' apd then preceeded across the country to Sapasto-: 


_ pol for the purpose of making a personal investiga: 
tion of the condition of the ships. He was en- 
esged in thie bralness for several months, baviog « 
Russian steamer at his disposal. Here he descended 
with his pub marine armor. to the bottom. of the barbor 
end examined the sunken vessels, He found thet the 
chabnel of the harbor was in the middle with banks upon 
botn sides, that of the north being of sand, and that upon 
-the south of mud. In the ganud there weré no worms; 
in the mud they were quite plentiful. Of course the ves- 
sels exposed to the attacks ot the worms are now of but 
little value; bot it fortunately happens that but a small 
portion, comparatively, were sunk whore they would 
suffer from the attacks of theso worms. 

When the English and French approached Sebastopol, 
the Ruesians, to protect thelr harbor, sunk at the en- 
trance, betwoen Forts Aloxander and Constantine, two 
of the 120-gun ships, two of the 88.gun, two frigates 
and two corveties. The line occupied by these sunken 
vertels was about three-quariers of a mile long. the 
water being sixty feet deep. The vessels sunk -here 
were among the poorest in the fleet. In the groat gale 
which waz 60 faial to the English and French vessels 
in the Black Sea, this line was go much disturbed, 
that the allies, ifthey had known it, could easily have ob- 
tained an entrance to the barber, This caused the Rus- 
sians to pink a second line between Fort Michael and Fort. 
Nichola, about a mile inward. When the Redan was 
captured by tbe allies, silthe balance of the ficet was 
supk, preparatory to abandoning the place. The follow- 
ing is a list of the vessels aunk:— 


SUNDAY DISPATCH. 


SUNDAY MORNING, JULY 13, 1856, 


This Paper is printed upon a 4-Cylinder Type- 
Revolving Fast Press, built by R. Hoe & Co,, 
which prints 10,000 sheets au hour, 
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» King Caucus Resisted, 

A disposition has lately been shown in va- 
rieus branches of the city government to resist 
the tyranny of that imperious mouster, Caucus, 
when his demands are altogether unreasona- 
ble and not dictated by any considerations of 
oublic good. For this independence the people 
owe their thanks to those members of the dom- 
inant party who are firm enough to prefer 
their duty to their constituents, to the arbi- 
trary directions of some of their associates 
who assume a right to speak for the whole 
party. This disposition was shown in the 
Councils upon the vote for heads of depart- 
ments. Caucus declared that Mr. Frederick 
Graff, Chief Engineer of the Water Department— 
a gentleman of science and reputation, in whom 
all have confidence—should be deposed, and 
that Mr. Samuel Ogden should be elected in- 
stead. Mr. Ogden is a practical mechanic, but 

it has not been asserted that he is a scientific 
engineer, or that he has many qualifications 
posasessed by Mr. Graff, and which are most 
tiecessary for the superintendent of the import- 
ant works of the city. Yet Caucus declared 
againat Mr. Graff because the latter was not a 
pure, unadulterated, howling Democrat. He 
was not a Know-Nothing. The latter party 
tried hard to displace him last year, but were 
defeated by a combination of Democrats and 

"old line Whigs. Mr. Graff politically repre- 

fented the latter section, and, the present ma- 
jority having been put in power by the aid of 
old line Whig votes, the retention of Mr. Graff 
ought to have been a matter of policy and gra- 
titude. The more independent and sensible 
members of Councils felt this, and they resolved 
to disregard the oppressive dictation of Caucus. 
Fifteen of them did so, and, although Mr. Graff 
was not elected, those who stood by him de- 
serve credit for having preferred their duty to 
the public to the unauthorized attempt made 
to control them by their associates. 

The new members of the Board of Health 
have also had a wrestle with Caucus, in which 
the latter was thrown and badly worsted. Ac- 
cording to rumor, some of the nominations 
agreed upon by Caucus were scandalous and 
not to be borne. If ratified by e’ection, they 
would have been received by the community 
with groans of disapprobation. Attempts made 
to induce Caucus to be reasonable, were in vain, 
He was absolutely inflexible and notto be moved. 
Some of the persons selected were well enough, 
but their fealty to Caucus ruined them. The 
result was that a number of Democrats, who 
believed it to be their duty to elect unexcep- 
tionable men to the offices in the gift of the 
Board, combined with the minority and killed 
Caucus outright. Of ten Caucus nominees, 
but two were elected. This punishment was 
just. If proper men bad been selected for all 
the posts, there would have been no difficulty. 
Politicians generally do not like to set them- 
6elves ‘Up in opposition to their own friends. 
It requires a deal of moral courage to strength- 
en them in a resolution to do so. When they 
do agsume such an attitude of independence, it 
may be imagined that there is good cause for - 
it. There has been much indignation vented 
upon the honest contemners of Caucus tyranny; 
but those who have vituperated upon that ac- 
countare small politicians and clamorous office- 
hunters, who consider moral worth as of no 
account in possessors. of office, and who in fact 
deprecate the test of: honesty, when applied to 
place-seekers, as personal affronts aimed at 
themeelves. The denunciations of such people 
are the best certificates that the persons scan- 
dslized by them have done their duty, and that 
citizens who value independence and integrity 
will sustain them. 


Solid matter found by: Prof. Silliman: 


press & - Grains... 
In one gallon of Croton, water, .., 10.98 ee 
Tn one gallon of Schuylkill water, 5.60 95 


The most remarkable thing! about:.these ‘re=* 
| sults is that notwithstanding thee quantity of° 
‘sand, mud, and other sediment which is’ sus- 
pended in the river water, so much’ ‘as to in? 
jure the pumps, and which must be’ in’ great, 
measure deposited and /séparated. from. the - 
water in the reservoir, the latter, nevertheless, . 
actually contains more solid matter.than the; 
river water itself. This. can, only be accounted: 
for by the favorable, conditions .presented: in! 
the reservoir foa the growth of minute ‘animals» 
and plants, whose remains add: of course tothe: 
weight of the solid residue obtained on @vapo-' 
ration. My pupil, Mr. Howland Bill, ‘has at’ 
my request submitted the water in the reser- 

voir, and the deposit formed at the bottom, to a, 

microscopic examination, and reports. to. me, 

.| that he finds in the water several varieties: of. 

| animalcules and lichens or minute plants,,and 

| that the sediment especially is, almost, wholly. 

| composed of forests of minute plants through 

.| which roam herds, of such animals as Volvoz 

globator, or “‘globejelly;”: Vibrio anser; or ‘goose 

| animalcule,” and several species’ of Bacillaria 

-;and Wavicula. On the surface of the water he 

found a slight green scum, which when magni- 

| fied resolved itself into collections jof the Cer- 

caria mutabilis, an animal production \charac- 

| teristic of stagnant water.. Numerous large 

| green’ water weeds may aldo be seen floating in 

the reservoir. 

Recurring to the results given above, it may 
also be remarked that the river water is really 
somewhat less charged with foreign ingredients 
than that of the springs, although the latter-is 
is so much more pleasant to-persons possessing 
delicate organs of taste. This probably arises, 

: from the fact that the principal mineral ingre- 
dient in spring water, as shown by the analy= 
sis, is chloride of sodium or common salt, whi 
the river water is principally contaminated 
with carbonates of lime, magnesia,. potash, 
etc., which give water a bitter taste. .... sf 

The analyses will be.found below ini a, com: 

plete form and arranged so as to admit: of )— 

comparison between the composition of the: 
| river and the springs. 


“oe 


RIVER. | SPRINGS. 
Grains in one gallom * 
of 58,372 grains. 


Whole solid matter found, 8.534581 3.607750 
Carbonate of lime, 1.300000 wipe 
Carbonate of magnesia, -889272 
Carbonate of potash, 172471, 
Chloride of sodium, -106834 1.021225 
Chloride of potassium, 012190 
Sulphate of lime, 185847 009233 
Phosphate of lime, -142338 144659 
Silica, AQTS8T 055894. 
Sesquioxide of iron, with trace 
of alumina, .027453. L275 
In combination { Lime, 27762 
with the sili- | Magnesia, ——. .35560 
ca and organ- } Potash, 4930 
ic matter. _( Soda, 17351; 
Oxide of manganese, trace, 
Carbonic acid, ‘ace, 


i ter containing am- 

a os she . ReiCas hier 
i it; 1.0007 : 

SPrhe "secific gravity of the Reservoir water wae 


1.00064. " ‘ & 
On comparison of this analysis of the waters. 


Delaware with other analyses of river 
Ce the fact is rendered apparent that few 
rivers exist whose waters are 80 free from im- 
‘| purity. All causes. of complaint which have 
arisen are due to the improper mode of storing 
the water for use. Open reservoirs, In which: 
the water‘is kept standing for several days to! 
*| stagnate in the heat of Ihe sun, are perfect yor 
beds for the growth’ of animal and vegeta le 
‘life. Finding every necessary bi pve Mie 
their germination, light, heat, and an unlimit-_ 
ed supply of fertilising mineral substances, 
phosphates, sulphates, carbonates, and. silicates: 
of lime, potash, ammonia, etc., infinite num 
bers of minute seeds.spring forth into gxoming 
plants, which in their :turn furnish —. ' 
ment to innumerable swarms of living animals 
engendered from their embryos pre-existent nd 
the water. ‘The breeding of these microscop c 
creatures, under favorable circumstances, 18 a , 
rapid that in a very few hours the water ve 
become alive with them. It was to one of t ir 
animals, a species of Cyclops, that the so ca E , 
| “fishy” taste and smell of the reservoir wa m4 
| which has at two or three periods been foun 
| oying, was due. ; 
tC [have iiere a simple plan to suggest, which. 
has occurred to me in considering this ta 
ter, and which, if adopted, would ei ly 
prevent all difficulty in all future time. ‘ is 
to floor over the reservoir. Keep the water 
stored in the dark. Deprive the hina : 
germs of the light and heat of the sun, W. ich, 
constitute their means of life, and they wis 
cease to germinate. The water being ans 
in a cooly dark place, will aldo on ‘ 
gy. ery yer 
pleagaat: sedan Lam Sir, vi ish a Ze 
N. J. State’ Chemist; “ete: 


ABSTRACT OF BIDS REOBIVED BY THE CROTON AQUE- 
DUCT DEPARTMENT FOR THE NEW GRAND RESER- 
‘VOIR. 
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The Composition.of our Hyd, aut Water. 


The following report was presented to the 
Diregt sof the Water Co..on Wednesday: 
s ¢ bf y Stare Laporartory, 
me TRENTON, ,Oct., 30, 1855. 
Mr. Suerman—dMy Dear Sir :-—After many 
unavoidable delays and interruptions, I ‘have 
at last been able to complete the water analyses 
with which Iwas charged by you some week» 
ago, and beg leave in the following brief report 
to lay beforé you the results: ; 
The water of ‘the Delaware which was sub-' 
mitted to analysis, was collected from theriver. 
on the 11th day of September last, at a spot 
opposite the pump house of the Water Works, 
and immediately. over the: grating through 
which the water is drawn to supply the reser- 
voir.. A specimen was also obtained upon the 
same day, of the water in the reservoir; for the 
purpose of comparing the proportion of foreign 
ingredients in the reservoir water, with that in 
the river water. The spring water analysed 
was obtained some days later, from one of the 
tanks from which the city was formerly sup- 
plied, in the rear of the residence of Mr. 
Closson. : E 
The proportion of solid matter found in the 
several waters was as follows: ; 
: ivi @raing. 
In one gallon of Delaware water, | 3.5346 
In one gallon of the reservoir water, 3.8555 
In one:gallon of the spring water,’ 3.6077 
For‘convenience of comparison, I will‘here 
quote the results of Professor B. Silliman, Jr.,' 
obtained’some “ye i 


arg ago with the Croton and 
Schuylkill waters.¥ 97° ""' wae tes 


a he 


ta 


Whe Contract for the New Grand Reservoir. 
OPENING OF THE BIDS AT THB ENGINEER'S OFFICE 
—MBSSES. FAIRCHILD, COLEMAN, WALKER & BROWN ? 
THE PROBABLE SUCGORSSFUL BIDDERS. 
The. proposals. for building the new Grand Riservoir 
were opened yesterday noon, at the office of the Engineer 
of the Croton Board, in the Z1- ofa large number of 


contractors. wife i] 

The following are the fications for the. work to be 
dene, The letters in parenthesis indicate the colamn in 
tho subjoined table, in which the estimate is given for that 
portion of the work:— 


(f.) For all excavation, whether hardpan, quicksand, 
stones, boulders or otherwise, excepting solid rock which 
requires blasting, and excepting boulders more than half a 
cubic yard in capacity, and for disposing the materials ac 
cording to the specifications in spoll bank, or in refilling 
excavations made to obtain materials, or embankment, or 
puddle bank, or puddlo, to be measured in excavation, 
estimate in cents per oubio yard. 

(F.) For all excavations of solid rock which requires 
blasting, and of boulders of a capacity of more than half a 
cubic yard, and disposing the materials according to the 
specifications to be measured in excavation, estima‘e in 
cents per cubic yard. 


For puddie bank, and all pud required, includ 


(G.) 
ing filling seams in the rock, when required, in addition to | 


the price paid for excavation of the materials under item 
E, or furnishing materiuls under item M, to be measured 
in embankment, estimate in sents per cubic yard. 

(H.) For embankments, including the soil one foot in 
depth on the outer slopes, and exclusive of all puddle and 
all masonry and bro} en stone on the slopes, in addition to 
the price paid for excavation in item EK, or for furnishing 
materials in item N, when the ecgineer may direct mate 
Nals to be furnished from outside the Reservo!r ground, 
tobe measured in embankmeni, estimate in cents per 
cubic yard. 

(1) For the lining of broken stone on the inner slopes of 
the embankme nig, and placing the same as directed, aud 
for all labor connected therewith, to be measured in em 
bankment, estimate in cents per cubic yard. 

(K.) For paving or constructing slope wall, the stone to 
be taken from the rock excavated, after supplying the 
Crovon Aqueduct Department with whatever they may re- 
quire according to the specification and for labor in con- 
structing the same, to be measured in the wall, estimate in 
cents per cubic yard. 

(K 2.) For the same luid in cement mortar, including 
furnishing all labor and materials,to be measured in 
the work, estimate in cenis per cubic yard. 

(L.) For stone to.be furnished for the paying in case 
the stone for the excavation should not be deemed suita- 
ble for paving by the engiveer, in addition to the prico 
above stated in item K, to be measured in the wall, esti- 
mato in cents per cubic yard, 

(M.) For all ory earth, sand and gravel to be furnished 
for puédle, should the engineer deem the material from 
the excavations not suitable for that purpose, or should 
there be a deficiency in the quantity directed te be. ob- 
tained witb'n the outer slopes of the exterior rezervoir 
banks, by the engineer, in addition to the price paid for 
puddle in item G, to bo measured in embankment, esti 
mate in cents per cubic yard. 

(N.) For earth to be furnished for embankment, should 
the epgineer direct any to be obtained beyond or outside 
the reservoir ground, in addition to the price paid for em- 
bankmont in item H, to be measured in embankment, 
estimate in cents per cubic yard. 


oon ) For construciing the brick wall in the middle bank, . 
C) 


uding furnishing all labor and materiale, estimate in 
cents per cubic yard, 

(P.) For concrete, for all purposes required in the spe- 
Cifications, including furnishing materials, (the stone may 
be taken from the rock excavations not e:wise want- 
ed,) and for all labor connected therewith, to be mea ured 
in tae bed where placad, estimate in cents per cubic yard. 

(Q) For exch aquare foot of sheet piling coastruc:ed ac- 
oa to the specifications, estimate in cents per square 

oo! 

The follewing is the table of bids. Atthe head of each 
column is given the amount of each kind of work to be 
dono, as per specificaiions; and in the columns are the es- 
timates in cents, The last four bids were ruled out as in- 
formal, in consequence of irregularity in the sureties, or 
where only one of the contracting parties took the re. 
quired oath. The Comptrolier objected to these latter, 
for, raid he, “who knows but the party who does not make 
oath that no public official is interested in the contract has 
made an arrangement with the Comptroller?’ No less 

than three bids were received by letter, and, of 


child, Coleman, Walker and Brown are supposed to be the 
successful parties; 


’ The Kensington Water.—It has been discover- 
ed:that agreat nuisance exists at the wharf: next 
above-the Kensington Water Works on the Dela- 
ware river, which hasargely contributed.to.the 
filthy.and. unwholésome condition of the water. 
| The nuisance consisted, of a large deposit. of the 
‘offal: of catfish, which at low tide on Wednes- 
day, was found to be from nine inches tothree 
feet deep, emitting, a.most offensive and: sickly 
sxagll..’ Measures were. immediately taken by 
Mr, Ogden, Chief Engineer of the Water De- 
snement, to, have- the nuisance remoyed imme- 
jately,. The wharf and dock belongs to the 
Lehigh Navigation Uonipany, pvho, upon notice 
f He 


by the Bgard gf Health, ly tools measures 
to remov i ‘tompreve recurrence. 
This di $ : s rom the ope- 
8 ‘ho for yee : 
have congregated Lt this syot to prepare their fis 
for taatket. eThe cempany will forbid the use of 
the dock to the fishermen for the future, and thus 
avoid the cause ofa nuisance in a locality which, 
of all others, ought te be free therefrom. A pro- 


r degree of attention to our docks on the Dela- 
wae er the Schuylkill rivers, would, no doubt. 


result in removing many nuisances that now ex- | 


ist, and contribute toa more clean] and whole- 
some supply of water to our citize ~ 
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ZOVULUCL WHEEL, LL, UC LULUVCLOU som ayer ren | eee Se a ry eeecony BUTE 


IMPROVED MEASURING INSTRUMENT. 
SS) aa 


up. The saving of time and trouble over the | to operation by touching the button, K, on 

ordinary method of measurement by tape or | the handle. 

rule is obvious. 2 The instrument may be so made as to meas- 
In the center of disk I there is a coil spring | ure from one up to one thousand fect or more 

J, which returns the disk to zero, ready for a continuously. The expense of manufacture is 

new measurement. The spring is brought in-! quite small. The disks, which require mathe- 


Di Sa mel stated 
LENGTH OF S UARES PARTMENT (BOR SUPPLYING THE OITY WITH 
Td Yoh WATER, a 
| IN_THE CITY OF PHILADEL Gu Me mean, Rages, ST 
VP, , Rey ‘. 
: A PHIA. Annual rents... ++ $821,305 83 
2S= EAST AND WEST, Fractional rent 16,606 14 
| Beginning at Schuylkill low water-mark on Cedar street. Iron pipes 10,048 76 
| Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. Penalty.. 2,842 49 
Thence to Water street . . 400 | Am’t brought forward, 78 646 Delinquen 1,133 32 
wae street . width 60 Oh das street width 50 ‘ s $351,936 64 
quare to Willow . . 620 quare. “.” .- . 396 we ‘ 
Willow street. . 50 Eleventh street’. 50 Brederich Graf, Orief 
Square. .) .) . 867 Square.) .  . 896 7 ror past 
Beach street... 50 Tenth street . . 50 Rent-of wharfaud dwel- 
Square. . + 240 Square. . «| « 806 ling $257 00 
Ashton street . 50 Ninth street .  . 50 Ground rents. 70 00 5 
Square ‘ . . + 273 Square . . . « 396 Use of party w 93 62 f 
Front street . + 60 Eighth street . - 50 Old materials 20.47 
Square . .. , 396 Square. . . «396 A MAteriAals....v.. soir * 
Second street . . 50 Seventh street . 50 ‘| Shifting fire plugs..... 24 67 
SgnaresAlie> Wo + 1408 Square... s 896 . 466° 66 
sr street . - 50 A Sixth street . . 50 W. V. McKean, Regist’r. 
juare . . . + 39 Square . . . « 3976 4 2 
Fourth street"... | 50 Fifth street |. /. 50 Sao ’ Las ; 
Square . . é + 396 Square . . . + 400 il : ig 21'87 3°91 
Fifth street. . «50 Fourth street. . 50 Trou pipes 13'9 
Square. . « “« 396 Square . «+ 8959 Penalty... 4,257. 42 
grape a . . » 50 ea Third street. - 50 i Delinquents of 185 80. 86 
juare . . . . Square . . . - 500 Laatncececevnasttves 6 ( 
Seventh street . » 50 Second street - - 50 Repairs ae 62,061 24 
Square . . . . 396 Square. + + 402 - Sean 14.458 44 
Fighth street.” . | 50 Front street’. . 60 } : ——— #14, 
Square... . + 896 Square. 4. ee 180 aancmnienes CsA : 
|| Broad street . 2 11s Penn street . « 50 ene rete a oe a aA 
|| Square 4 9250 Square . » + « 7 
\ — -—| New Water street . 30 
From Sch. to Broad im- 735 5347 To the end of wharf . 205 
clusive, _ 
— -—| Broad to Delaware, 768 55303 
Juniper street . a 38 Schuylkill to Broad, 733 5317 
Square . . . + 250 _— 
Thirteenth street - 50 1501 10,947 3 
Square ‘ . . » 396 1,501 
— -—| Total feet from Schuylkill —--—— 
Am/’t carried forward, 78 646 to Delaware, 12,448 3 
NORTH AND SOUTH, 
Feet. Feet. : Feet. Feet. 
Vine street - width 50 Awm’t brought forward,447 2765 
Square . . . . 632 | Walnut street . width 50 
Race street . - 50 Square . ¥ ‘ - 870 
Square . . > « 288} Locust street . - 50 
Cherry street . - 40 Square . . ws ~ 400 3 
Square + ens 288} Spruce street . ee) 
Arch street . 2 . 66 Square . . . + 282 
Square ¥ * . . 307 | Pine street . > 51 
Filbert street - 51 Square . . . ~ 4733 
‘Square é . . « 306 | Lombard street - 50 
Market street . - 100 : Square . . . « 322 
Square 2S os . . 484] South street . . 51 
Chestnut street . 2 80 = sot 
Square. . «--~. 223 | From Vine to South, 749 4622 6 
George street : . 40 749 
Square . . « « 235 — 
—  -—|Totalfectt, . . «© «53716 
Am’t carried fay 447 - 2765 | ~ 


eel 


Philadelphia, Thursday, Jan. 1, 1857. 

— Ss LOCAL AFFAIRS. 
_ City Water Department.—The annexed con- 
sumption of water in the city, shows how rapidly 
the population is increasing. The following 
table shows the quantities at the various places 
of supply from the city water works : 
1856, Fairmount, Spring Gaiden, Wine Galls.- 


Delaware, . ? - 5,617,392 ,504 
1855, Fairmount, Spring Garden, 
4 ,876 528.639 


Delaware, : i “ 
1856, Twenty-fourth Ward works, 52 577,643 
£ ‘6 “ &“ 34,901,180 


5,669,970,146 
4,,910,529,819 


£55, : 
BOS roiei 1358, ae 


Total 1855, . 


Increase, 1956, . 4 759.440.327 

Showing an increased consumption the last 
year of 759,440,327 gallons: 

The deily mete e from the three works first 
named above is 15,348,066 gallons. The daily 
averace consumption for Twenty-fourth ward, is 
143,654 gallons. 

The quantity consumed in the month of Jul 
was, for the first named three works, 688,552 48! 
Force. A daily average of 21,566,309 allons, 

n Twenty-fourth Ward the consumption for July 
was 5,521,860 gallons. 

The quantity of main pipes laid during the 
year was 3 inch 3716 feet, 4-inch 12,995 feet, 6-inch 
37,486 feet, 8- inch 630 feet, 10-inch 62 feet —total, 
54,579 feet, or nearly eleven miles. In 1855 there 
were six miles of pipe laid ‘ 

The new Cornish Engine, independent of the 
three other engines at the Spring Garden Works, 
pumped during the year, three hundred and fifty- 
One millions twenty-seven thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty gallons, with -an average daily 
consumption of coal of 1 ton, 6cwt., 1qr. The 
running time for the whole year was 214234 hours, 
not running in the month of July, being an ave- 
rage of 6 hours 23 minutes per day. 

The greatest depth of water running over the 
dam was on Tuesday, Aug. 5th, when it was 2 
feet 6 inches, according to the present elevation 
of the dam. 

At the Fairmount Works, the quantity of water 

ely ek by the wheels, was two billions, eight 

undred and sixty-seven millions, one hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand. nine hundred and 
sixty: five gallons—being an average of seven mil- 
lions, eight hundred and thirty-three thousand, 
eight hundred and forty nine gallons. 


Emigrant Travel over the Pennsylvania Rail« 
road —Below will be found some interesting facts 
in reference to the number of emigrants travelling 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad from this cit 
during the year 1856, gleaned from the official 
record kept by the Emigrant Agent, Mr. Francis 
Funk. The increase in the whole number of 
passengers during 1856 over that of 1855 is 1337, 
and of those going west of Pittsburg, 3591, thus 
showing that the tide of emigration continues to 
set towards the Far West. ‘The Commissioner 
of Emigrants in New York reports ‘that up to 
December 17th, the increase in the number of 
emigrants arriving in New York over a corres- 

onding period in 1855, was about 9000; of this 
nerease 2547 came to Philadelphia and passed 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad.?? 

From the Ist of hewvinet | to the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1866, the number of emigrant assengers 
passing over the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
21,624; of this number, 11,715% came from New 
York; 802}¢ of the whole number stopped at 
places east of Pittsburg, having 12,413 pounds of 
extra baggage; 5,464 stopped at Pittsburg and vi- 
cinity, baving 160,412 pounds extra baggage. 
The number west of Pittsburg, was 15,262, 
having 287,151 pounds of baggage. The total 
amount of baggage for the year is 708,423 pounds. 

During the same period in 1855, the whole 
number of passengers was 20,187, and of this 
number, 9168}¢ were from New York, and the 
balance, 11,019, from Philadelphia. The increase 
of New York passengers, during ’56, over those 
from Philadelphia, is attributed to the fact that a 
number of Mormon emigrants arrived at this 
port in 1855, and that during 1856 there has been 
no arrivals. The number of passengers. going 
west of Pittsburg in 1855 was 10,771, while in 56 
the number was 15,26244—an increase of 4471. 
The total amount of extra baggage carried in 1855 
was 814,580 pounds, being 106 
than in 18:6. 


LOCAL AFFAIRS. af 
“The Piiladelphin. Water Works ~The 
of the past winter affected, in a greater or I 


rit! 
ae 
fee, the basins and embankments of all the water- 
oo s. Mr. Ogden, the Chief Engineer, has been 


:162 pounds more | 


pusily engaged for several weeks in making re- 
paire, and tendering the works more competent to 
supply the demand npon them. At the Kensington 

0 Ks, about 14,000 bricks have been laid in the 
asin, and the embankment cut from the top, and 
strengthened at the bottom, the oid bank having 
settled so much in consequence of the weight o 
earth at thet#p. The basin hay been puerpoEny 
cleansed, and the water now fem these works is 
as pure ard clear as from any other in the city: 

he basin of the Fairmount Works was also 
greatly affected by the severe frosts, rendering it 
necessazy to relay nearly all the brick work. Por- 
tions of the basin had. to’be-puddled, so as to pre- 
vent the water from finding its. way. through the 
panks. ‘wo of the large wheels hive been en- 
tively rebuilt, and all the othe:s are being repaired; 
as well as the forcing pumps, and in afew days the 
woiks will be able to accomplish more work than 
for months previously. A coffer-dzm is now be:ng 
constructed for the purpose of being placed upon 
the dam, so as toallow workmen to lay the cap- 
log on the dam, which py ee oved ‘by. the. ice 
dusing the past winter. 4 tr 

The works in the late District of Spring Garden 
and the Twenty-fourth Waid are in excellent or- | 
der, and performing their usual amount of work.) 
The receipts into te Water Department from alk 
these works has been some. $50.000 greater than 
any previotis year, a fact which is attributable to 
the system, of making new searches, adopted by | 
the present chief of the Department: An effort is. | 
now being made to havea law passed by the Le- 
gislature-to. still further increase the revenue, by 
cS the city to tax all houses for water- | 


ER 


rent, whether the owners see fit t have it intro- | 
duced or not;/and thus preveit the practice of get- | 
ting water’ from: one ‘hydrant to supply a whole 

neighborhood, without ‘paying more than tax for.) 
one house. Be? Ban % 
“~ Statistics-of the Coroner's Ofice —The follow- | 
fie ante stalisties of: the Coroners office aré 


Sprpleamned fram tho ra 


f ae ] 
ease’ in the daily consumption, fromthe Schuly1- 
ill orks, in July, 1856, over July, 1855, was 1,612,338 


eee storage in the Reservoirs attached tothe Schuyl- | 
kill , equal’ to! 11, 963, 636 ES which, under or- 


dinary uinstances, is not cient; for two days’ sup- 
BVO POTTS ) a Pao] 
i The ** Delaware Works ’’ at afore the foot. of Wood 
street, on'the Delaware river, and the power is mupplicd by. 
two.steam engines. The reservoir is situated at the corner 
of Sixth strect and Lehigh avenue, about 12,000 feet from 
the engine house.. These Works wefe projected and con- 
structed by the late District of Kensington. They supply 
water to pe lobe Mth, 1sth, 19th,.and part of the 23d 
Wards of the City. i x i 
‘he consumption of water is annually about -769, 566,040; 
average daily supply and consumption 2,102,639. The 
reservoirs furnish storage equal to 11,333,747 wine gallons. 
The ‘Twenty-fourth Ward Works,” are situated on the 
west bank ofthe’ Schuylkill; river above the Fairmount 
dam, and are designed to supply that part of the city west 
of the river. ‘Dhe power is supplied by) two direct acting 
Cornish Bull Engines. For storage and head for the works | 
thereis.a stand pipe one hundred: and thirty feet high, 
and five feet in, diameter, situated on an_ elevation of 
ground distant from ‘the engines eighteen hundred and 
twenty feet. . The distributing main is extended up the 
stand pipe one hundred feet, leaving but thirty feet for 
storage. The supply and consumption. of, water is per 
annum 52,577,642, ora daily average-of 143, 654. 
Since the present Engineer has been in office soveral im- 
portant improvements have been suggested by him, and 
made under his direction to the several Works.: In one or. 
two instances, a better distribution and greater supply of 
water in certain sections of the:city has been effected. 
Some intprovements and changes are in contemplation 
by the Engineer and Water Committee of City Bouncils.— 
One is to have the Delaware Engine Works abandoned, and 
by means of a large main from the SecHuylkill works to 
supply the parts of the city now supplied by the Delaware 
works. Another is to remove the Delaware Works to some 
point further north on the river and thereby give the 
ability to supply the Twenty-third Ward fully and secure 
to all better water. ‘his last project would cost the city 
not less than half a million of dollars. 
The Water Department is one,of the great sources of re- 
venue to the city ; for while the total expenditures were a 
little less than $139, 000 for the year 1856 A the receipts were 


from all sources a little over $414,000, It is calculated the 
duplicates for the next year will call for over $400,000 for 
water rents alone, to which if added the receipts for pipe 
and from other sources, the aggregate income will not be 


less than $450,000. 
a rom ae 


—t# J 
~ New Water Works in the Twenty-third Ward. 
| The Committee on Water, of Councils, visited ~ 
Twenty third wa'd yesterday, for the purpose of 
examining and selecting’ a proper site for the erec- 
tton-of water. works .to supply the inhabitants of 
Kensington, Frankford; ana other portions of the 
Twenty third -ward.' ‘Theveitizens of the late 
ree of Frankford are; itis sald, in need 
of a. better supply’ of water having to_rely 
upon wells, which, in certain portions of the 
year, aré’ ‘Inadequate to the wants of the citizens. 
his, in addition to the fact that’ for the last 
two summers the inhabitants of Kenusingtoa were 
patel dae Anconvenience of using water now 
Supplied by the Kensington workg, detrimental to 
; the health, induced the committee to visit the 
Twenty. third ward, to ascertaia if both evils could 
not be remedied, by, getting a supply of water 
from a point on the Delaware in the vicinity of 
Foot at Green ari some 500 feet below ‘Ta- 
j > the city owns a lot having a front of 61 feet’ 
‘on the Delaware, with a depth, includin, the Port 
Warden’s line, of 360 feet. At this place the Chief 
Engineer, and the committee, think the engines 
should be trected, as the shore at this point is 
hard and gravelly. One mile From t is, on the 
Bristol Turnpike, a place was viewe > which is 
thought to be adapted for the erection of a basin, 
or s‘and pipe, if either should be agreed upon by 
Councils: The ground at this point is 82 feet 
above high water mark, and 32 feet below the 
Kensington basin, and if the proper materials can- 
not be obtained at this place for the erection of a 
bree a eae aE of sufficient size could be 
ertcted to meet all the demands to. be made upon 
i. From this point to the Kensington basin is 
five miles, and from the river to Bristol ‘Purnpike 
one mile, Making the entire distance to Couvey 
the water six miles. ‘The cost for the erection of 
these works is estimated as folllows:—Two en- 
gines, capable of throwing up eight millions of 
gallons every twenty-four hours, § 000; -basin, 
Capable of holding 20,000,000 gallons, $50,000; six 
ay ot eat ae fat ;000 per mile 
,000. . Incidentals $60. in 
of $500,000, re, $s. seal sit 
ee OE gene wae pun CO rsur 


q [Pourthe Datly News,] 
“~~ Water Department of the City. 
Messrs. Editors:—Haying seen several communi- 
cations published relative to-the Rarorm ofthe present 
CounciLs, I have taken the liberty to write these few 
liaes, relative to the Water Department of our City, 

which is the LakGesT Leak from the City Treasury. 

The present Chief: Engineer, since his election, has 
four persons employed at his offi.e, (Cherry street, be- 
low Tenth.) to do the work that our late Engineer, Mr. 
GRaxgrrF did, whose salaries amount to $2500 per an- 
num; he has created numerous offices, as follows: 

Watcbman at Spring Garden Reservoir. 

Watchman at Shop, Cherry, below Tenth street. 

Superintendent of Construction at Fairmount. 

Assistant Superintendent, (son in-law of Engineer.) 

An additional Engine man at Schuylkill Works. 

Two additional men at Fairmount Works. 

Two additional men at Twenty-fourth Ward Works 

One additional Clerk at office, Fifth and Chestnut 
streets, none of which have been returned or conlirmed 
by Select Council; but all receive their pay. — Toten 

Mr. Esher, the Purveyor, has a clerk who is calleda 
Time-keeper, who attends to hia duty, as he knows 
nothing about it himself. Also, aman te serve delin- 
quent water rent bills. ‘ 

Mr. Ogden and Mr. Esher done a private job from the, 
main at Schuylkill Works to the breweries of Bergdoll, 
Psotta & Fisher with the tools of the City, last 
January and February, which they received from two t 
three thousand dollars for. 

All the repairs for the Schuylkill Works are done at 
the shop of the Engineer (new tendersen & Oo.) at 
their own prices. And sundry members of Councils are 
furnishing materials to the Department. 

G. W. Schofield, Nineteenth Ward, tallow, some $600. 

B. F. Wright, Twentieth Ward, feed for the horses. 

J.R. Browaholtz, Twenty-first Ward, coal for Zchuyl- 
kill Wo:ks. 

I consider that there is more meney wasted by this 


y . at \ 
OITY MATTERS, 
olen 5 P 
Reported for the Daily Pennsylyaniasn. 

A Day in the Water Department.—The Water Depart- 
ment of the-city,,itmust be apparent ‘to! everyone, is 
among the most important of our institutions, 
inasmuch as if comes homein its distribution and supply 
of an essential to human existence, toevery man, Woman 
and child’ fhe history of the Fairmount Water Works 
in its origin and progress, or of the other water works now 
-of the city, butoriginally ‘of the several: districts cof the 
Northern Liberties and Spring Garden, Kensington and 
~West Philadelphia; we do not propose to enter into. Suf- 
fice it that the Fairmount Works has a celebrity all over 
our country, and even in Europe: is } 

We intend to give some of the details.of some of the oper- 
ations, -duities of the several officers aiid employees in the 
yarious departments, so as to,cnable our citizens.to know 
its character and furnish information that may be. of ad- 
yantage to them in, ng pe ess with the depart- 

tts 


ment? = 
The head ofthis Aepartns caHed the Chief Rngineer, 
who is elected annually by the City Councils. He has the 
charge and. care, ofthe Water Works of the City, includin, 
mifl houses, steam engine houses and their niaehinterys 
the reservoirs, pipes, dams, fire plugs, together with the 
property and fixtures of every kind connected with the 
same.) fe has the general control and oversight of all the 


direction and constr uction of new Works, and to the 
repains.« The extensive character of theseveral works, the 
importance of them to the ‘well being of our citizens makes 
his positiona rer responsible one; and requires, hesides.a 
good theoretical knowledge of his profession, a practical 
-acquaintance with) and skill in the branches, of) ¢n- 
gineering » hydraulics, machinery, and indeed all 
the J details necessary’ for . maintaining and oarty- 
ing on the operations ot his department with con- 
fident suecess. “It is his duty likewises to prepare all pines, 
of construction, make estimates connected with works of 
construction or repairs, certify all accounts, bills ‘and ‘con- 
tracts for materials furnished or labor petormed under his 
direction; and supervise and arrange all contracts for labor, 
material; <c.., Besides, he has considerable correspon- 
dence by letter, &c.; and with reporting to. Councils ‘at 
stated, periods, or upon special occasions , his timeislargely 
occupied in the varied duties of his position. t 
There are four Water Surveyors, whe are Anointed. to 
four several districts of the City by the Chief Engineer. 
They have immediate charge of all ihe mains, pipes, stop 
cocks, fire plugs and other fixtures appertaining to the 
distributio) 1 of the water through thecity, and are required 
to personally attend to the laying of new pipes, a6 Well as 
repairs of pipes; fire pings, &c. It is their duty toattend 
to the drilling of the pives for making attachnients, shut 
off pipes on account of leaks, shut off also where water 
rents have not been paid, check all undue waste of water, 
keep accounts of material delivered and labor perforined , 
attend to repairs, leaks, carelessness, and any infringe- 
ments of the ordinances in relation to water supplies. 


all premises where water is introduced, and render an ac- 


as the number of hydrants, baths, water closets, urinals, 
wash-basins, wash paves, bars’ in taverns and public 
rooms, dye houses, breweries, distilleries, &c., so as to 
enable him to meke the proper assessments of Water. 
‘They are required also to report to the Register all cases of 
fraudulent use of water and abuse of permits, or additions 
made in fixtures, buildings, or factories; and distribute 
the bills to water rent delinquents.’ Phe officers‘of the de-| 
partment already enumerated, as will be, perceived, haye 
their general business operations outside. “We' now come 
to the inside officers, who. are posted at the office of the 
Register at the corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets. 

‘Tho Register of Water Renta, like all the other offiers of 
this Department, is nominated by the Chief Kngineer, and 
appointed by and with the consent of the Select Council.) 

His duty is to nvake all assessments of water rents in 
manufacturing and other establishments, where large 
quantities of water are used; receive all water rents; super- 
intend the issuing of all permits for water, and register the 
same by Wards; prepare the water rent duplicates; make 
out and issue bills for the water tenants. He. is required to 
report the duplicates to the City Controller, on or before 
the first Monday of January in every. year. He has charge 
of the financial accounts, and his collections are daily paid 
over to the City Treasurer. he duplicatos of water’ rents 
are sixteen in number, averaging one hundred and fifty 
pages. These are always in the office of the Register, 
where payments of rents are received daily, from 9 o’clock 
A.M. to3o’clock P.M. , 

{n this connexion, it may be proper to state that all 
| water rents are payable in advance'on the second Monday 
_ of January,—upon all rents unpaid upon the first day of 
| April, five per cent. is charged; all unpaid on the firstday 

of July, an additional ten per cent. is charged, makiny 
fifteen per cent.; andany rent in arrears onthe first day 
of September subjects the delinquent, party to havethe 
supply of water cut off, and to a suit for the recovery of the 
rent inarreays. The supply to. such premises will not be 
renewed until all arrears are paid, and two dollars fur ex- 
penses. 


count to the Register of the various uses of the water,.such, | 


officers connected therewith, directing and assigning their | 
respective duties; besides which it is his. daty.to attend to), 


‘There are four Inspectors, whose duty itis! to vexamine | 


Besides the Register there'dre in the office one general. 


clerk and three permit clerks, ‘'he general clerk assists 
| in registering and receiving rents, making out bills, &c. 
| Ihe porniit clorks attend'th tho issuing of permits for the 
| four districts into which the city is divided, and to any 
other dutics assigned them. In'the various operations | of 
the Engineer’s department there are necessarily a number 
I of'men employed about the several eigines aud works, in 
i the laying-of mains, making attachments for supplies, and 
the manufacture of different articles, repairing, «c. 
| Yhe works at Fairmount, operated by water power raised 
| ‘by the dam across the Schuylkill, are an attraction to ail 
strangers and visitors to. the city,. There is a simplicity 
| about them, which, considering their power, produccs 
| universal surprise, anda grandeur and beauty that excites 
| the admiration of every spectator. The dam, the torebay, 
, the wheel-house and wheels, the reservoir, together with 
| thejpicturesque nore of the Spot and its surroundings, 
| make Fairmount a daily resort for the inspection of one of 
| the wonders of the age, and for recreation and pleasure.— 
here are eight breast-wheels and one.turbine wheel for 
forcing the water into the basins. These require the at- 
tention and,care of three men, who in turn are on. active 
duty throughout the day and night. 1 
‘The Fairmount Works supply water, to the first ten 
Wards of the city, amounting in the aggregate annual- 
v fo 2,867 188,965 wine gallons, or 7,833,849 wine gallons 
daily. 
The daily capacity of the present wheels and Gallons. 
jumps, Working eighteen hours, .is.. 12,727,708 
The average consumption per day in 
11,445, 891 


r : i 1,281,817 
As the increase of daily consu: y, 1856, Over 
July, 1855, amounted:to 2,032,674 gallons, it requires but 
a short calculation to show that this raté of increase Will 
at no distant period tax the power of the Fairmount Works 
to the utmost. : 

The Reservoirs of the Fairmount Works, inclutling,the 
new one on Corinthian Avenue, ftrmish storage to the 
umount of 57 642,787 gallons. ‘fhisis about equal to‘five 
days’ supply in July and August. i 

The **schuylkill Woks” wre on. the Schuylkill river, 
above Fairmount, and were constructed jointly by the late 
Districts of Spring Garden and the Northern Liberties.— 
‘rhe power is supplied by four steam engines, by which thie 
water trom ‘the river is forced into the reservoir, near the 
Girard College grounds, These Works supply with water 
the Bleventh, “twelfth, Thirteenth, Kourteenth,  Hit- 
teenth and 'I'wentieth Wards of the City, amounting an- 
nually to 1,930, 637,500 wine gallons, or about 5,500,329 
wine gallons per day. . 


: el Gallons. 
The maximum oppacity of Schuylkill Works per i 

day, working #4 hours, ist... elabtesesectesssvansctecs 1254985560 
The. -heav: ¥ consumption in July, 1856, 
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cavating aad filing in, but the embankments will retain 
their natural height as near as possible, so as to avoid un- 
necessary laber. The depth of water way is twenty feet, 
theinside embankment rising four feet above the water : 
ord sloping one and a half in one. The entire surface of * 
© two sections will be covered with water-tight puddling 
two feetin thickness, which will extend underneath the | 
sloping embankment and rise horizontally beyond it to a 
height ef one foot above the nighest water line. Tne pud- 
Ming thus forms a perfect basin of itself, the horizontal 
edges or walls being twenty-one feet h and six feet in 
thickness These walls are enclosed in the upper or outer 
embankment. The sides of the inner slopes are also pud- 
dled two feet thick, so that we have, as it were, two basins 
of puddling, one inside the other, obviating any possibility 
of leaking. “The inner slopes are covered with stone work 
twelve inches in thickness, la'd onthe puddling with hy 
draulic cement. On the Cypress Hill plank road a sub- 


| stantial wall of rubble masonry, faced with dressed ma- 
| sonry, is to be laid along the front of the grounds, to sus- 


tain the embankments; it will have a cutstone coping, sur- 
mounted by a substantial wrought or cast iron railing, 
eight feet high. Around the other portions of the grounds 
a substantial ornamental iron fence, eight feet high, will 
be built on stone foundations. A gate and keeper’s house 
will shortly be commenced, as soon as resgnt works 
are in a somewhat more forward state. 4 = 

The water enters at the south end of the reservoir at 
the division embankment. A stone chamber admits of 
filling either or both of the divisions, as required. The 
outlet is at the north end of the embankment, and similar 
in construction to the inlet. The affiuent gates are to re- 
ceive three distribution pipes, each 36 inches in diameftr, 
but only one of these will be required at first. 

The entire arrangement of this reservoir, ag also of the 
pumping engines, is under the direction of Samuel 
McElroy, Esq. 

DISTRIBUTING RESERVOIR ON PROSPECT HILL. 

A second distributing reservoir is to be constructed on 
Prospect Hill, at an elevation of 175 feet above mean tide. 
It will also be divided into two apartments, arranged for 
20 feet depth of water way, containing, when full, over 
20,000,000 gallons. All the arrangements are similar to 
thore of the Ridgewood reservoir. 

The daily supply of water in Brooklyn will be 40,000,000 
gallons, which, with a population of a quarter of a million, 
gives 160 gallons per ¢iem toeach individual. The Croton 
supply in New York is 17,000,000 gallons; or about 22 gal 
lons per head. The pressure of the water in Broeklyn 
will be much greater than the Croton, the fall averaging 
inthe former city 115 feet, whilst here it seldom gets 
above 35 or 40 feet. In many localities in New York @ suf- 
ficient supply can never be obtained, owing to the lowness 
of the reservoir and its small capacity; so that we may ex- 
pect, betore many years roll by, to be under obligations 
for part of our water to Brooklyn. 

PRESENT STATE OF THE WORKS. 

The distributiong or Ridgewood reservoir, the conduit 
line to Jamaica creek, and Baiseley’s storing reservoir, 
bave been for a considerable time past under contract, 
and are now approaching completion. 

Contracts were issued for the canal line and two more 
storing reservoirs. Contracts are in hand for all the cast 
iron pipe and castings »equired for the work, the various 
quantities amounting to 25,000 tons, The contracts are 
held as follows:— 

Burlington and Florence Foundry, N.J....... 
Plymoth Foundry, Phila.......... ae 
Warren Foundry, near Easton, Penn.. 
Millerville Foundry, N. J........46 . 

Phoenix Iron Works, Glasgow, Scotlan B 

Tbree thousand tons of this iron will be received month- 
ly during the next six months, atthe company’s wharf, 
where ample arrangements have been made for unload ing 
it, Ccntracts are about being signed for laying the 
Pipe; this laying will commence on the 20th inst., and be\ 
nearly or quite completed next fall. The pumping engines 
are to be put in hand immediately, and one of the two will 
be ready for use by April 1, 1858. - 

Be * * * 


* * * 

The following well known gentlemen were appointed by 
the late Legislature asthe commissioners for this great 
work. Politics have had no influence in the choice, and 
they receive no remuneration whatever for their invalua- 
ble services. Amor patric is a greater incentive than amor 
nunvmi; or it ought to be, 

BROOKLYN WATER COMMISSIONERS. 
John H. Prentice, James Carson Brevoort, 
William Wall, Nicholas Wyckoff, 
Daniel Van Voorhis, Thomas Sullivan, 

Nathaniel Briggs. 

The chief engineer is James P. Kirkwood, Esq., and the 
assistant engineers Messrs. Moses Lane and Samuel McEl- 
roy. We are much indebted to Mr. Lau for the day 
parsed in explaining to- us everything in relation to the 
works, and his kinkness in not allowing the minutest de- 
tails to escape us. 

The expense of the entire plan will be $4,200,000, the 
contract being held by the eminent firm of Henry 8. Wells 
& Co., whose services in railroad construction throughout 
the States, and particularly in the Erie Railroad, are well 
known, and furnish sufficient guarantee for the success of 
the present work. 

Nothing has hitherto stood so much in the way of Brook- 
When this under- 
taxing is completed, real estate will increase largely in 
value, and the rates of insurance decrease, besides offering 
inducements to families to reside there, which they care 
now not to do, whilst our own city has so admirable a water 
supply. It is to be hoped that the Brooklyn people will not 
commit the egregious error of constructing the open canal 
in place of the closed aqueduct: sueh a mistake would ruin 
the entire plan. What an awful calamity it will be for a 
city of a quarter of a million inhabitants to wakeup some 
morning after a heavy fail of snow and find itself without 
water! 
Water Statistics —We give below the operations of the | 
‘various waterworks in Pniladelphia for the quarter end- | 
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j yant works, January......... 178,925 333 
EE eee sebrosry; Ts, ST846 
EN jisssssconee 854,85! 
heii: 521,656,137 
ks, January, .....:.. 48.475,925 
DASE RON Sunematy, 62,200,724 
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i rks, January, . . $2,451.260 
joka baibain February, - 95 171.640 
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‘ es ————_._ 274,975,260 
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—— 151,718 968 


easteheésconsas sssseavesess 108,948,420 | 
ing -Saoe of consumption from these 
‘ks of 12 321,649 wine gallons. 
~The operations of the Bwenty-fourth Ward Works was 
as follows :— 


‘ks, January,... 6.525.639 
oi ieee ele vourany, 5 558,679 
“ March, sesesesee 7,009,470 


é 19,093,770 
The daily average being 212,153 wine gallons » . " 
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LATERAL CANALS. 

»- To connect the various p:n4s, or supply reservoirs; with 
the mein canal, the beds of the varlous outlet streams will 
be properly cleaned and graded, and the sides embanked, 
s0.as toform lateral canalz. It is not necessary to give 
details as to the various bulkheads and weirs required, as 
our description of the works is intended for the general 
reader rather than for scientific persons. It is only neces- 
sary to say that all the plans and specifications have been 
submited to and met the approval of A. W. Craven, Esq., 
the Engineer of the Croton Department of our city. 

The contract for the construction of the main and lateral 
canals is not yet made, and it will be well that 

| thé Brooklyn Water Commissioners and Common 
Council reconsider that portion of the work. 
It is possible that the city of Brooklyn designs 
to construct an open canal for the conveyance of the water 
part of the distance, and acovered conduit for the re- 
mainder. The objections to such a plan are innumerable, 
and the only argument in its favor is the saving of some 
$400,000. The canal is calculated to supply 40,000,000 
gallons daily, at a velocity of one-third of a mile the hour, 
yet it is generally known that rivers freeze with a current 
of two miles per hour. Ice; however, is not so great an 
objection as snow; and nowhere are snow storms heavier 
or drifted more frequently than on Longislasd. The great 
loss of water from evaporation will more than balance the 
interest on the cost ofa covered conduit, whilst the canal 
is liable to be filled up with snow, sana and other matter 
along its course, necessitating the expense of constant 
cleaning. Earth and sand, by diminishing the depth of the 
water, will not. merely decrease its supply, but afford 
growth to grass and lilies, which will impede its flow. 
Water fow! will make it their home, and frogs, fish, lizards 
and eels, with snakes and turtles, will soon sport about in 
it, and, as is invariably the case, dead dogs, cats and other 
smal! animals will be thrown into it by thoughtless or de- 
signing persons. The banks thrown up onfeither side, in 
consequence of the excavations cannot grow grass under 
two years; the very fine white sand willroll down their 
sides and make short work of the canal. 

The authorities of Brooklyn allow the advantages of the 
conduit, but state. that in constructing it nine years hence, 
instead of now, they will save some $400,000 in interest: 
in other words, they consider that $400,060 in prospectu 
counterbalances the certainty of a stoppage of the water 
by snow in winter, and a constantly decreasing supply in 
summer, through evaporation and sub-aqueous vegetation. 
The engineer of the company is unfavorable to the open 
canal, but the authorities stick to their money-saving argu- 
ment, although the construction of the covered conduit 
will not increase the original estimates (with canal) more 
than one-fifth. Such “penny wise, pound foolish’’ policy 
is incredible in a city so rich and go free from debt ag 


rei Ct ae CONDUIT. 


The covered conduit extends from Jamaica Creek to the 
distributing reservoir, Cypress Hill—a distace of fivé miles 
anda half. The work is cut up into eight sections, let out 
iat as many Contracts, al! more or less in a forward state of 
progress. The following is the size of the conduit as com- 
pared with the Croton:— 

Croton aqueduct... . 7 feet 5 in. wide. 
Brocklyn aquedu Swain Sela ewaloaracaieres 10 feet wide. 
Sections 5, 6,7 and 8 are in avery forward state. In 
the first mentioned the section is graded, the stoné walls 
up, and on Wednesday last they were preparing to lay 
concrete for the inverted arch. In section 6 the concrete 
foundation is being laid, and mascury was commenced on 
the above day. Section 7 is ihe most advanced of all, the 
acqueduct being complete in one part. The process of 
construction is as follows:—The excayations being made 
to the required level, the lino is graded, and a water tight 
foundation of concrete is laid fifteen feet wide. Abutment 
walls of rubble masonry are then built; these walls are 30 
inches wide at bare, and 20 inches at the spring line of the 
upper arch; they are of uniform height, aud betwen 
them is aninverted arch of brick masonry four inches 
thick, with a radius of 18 feet, laid ona full bed of hydrau- 
lic cement. A brick lining of the same thickness, four 
inches, is made against the interior sides of the abutment 
walls, reaching to the spring of ihe upper areh or cover- 
ing. This arch hasa radigs of five feet, and is of brick 
masonry one foot thick; when finished the entire conduit is 
covered on the outside with hydraulic cement, and an em- 
bankment raised over it toa height of four feet from the 
level of the adjacent ground, and this is finally sodded, 
making a handsome and picturesque “ mossy bank.”’ It 
is unnecessary to refer to ventilators, man holes, weirs 
and culverts, all of which are plentifally provided. 

The last mile of the conduit (sec. 8) and the one nearest 
the distributing reservoir, has some hard work upon it; 
excavations have been made there to the depth of 87 feet. 
The stone is brought mostly from Greenwich, Gonn., but 
some comes from Tarrytown. 3,000,000 of brick are 
used on this section, 15,000,000 to the entire conduit; 
they are brought from Haverstraw, Croton, Grasspoint, 

and Coxsackie, 
THE ENGINE HOUSE. H 

The western end of the conduit is situated 3,300 feet 
froua the great distributing reservoir, and 165 


that the-water will have to be forced up into the 
ga will = connoe by — of bed pump- 
Ines, eacl & capacity sufScient to 
10,000,600 of gallons 170 feet high, in aitioan 
hours, the forcing pipes or mains to the reservoir 
being three feet in diameter and of enormous strength. 
These engines will be put in band immediately. Prepara- 
tions are now being made to erect the various buil 
requisite iu this department. They will consist of an en- 
gine house 100 feet by 60 feet, and a height of 45 feet, with 
a boiler house nearly the same size. There are other 
buildings in connection with them, which will form the 
subject of a report at such time as they are in progress. 
__,_ THE GREAT RIDGEWOOD RESERVOIR. 
This immense undertaking is now in a forward state, 


pelow it, go 


aud will be completed during the present year. {tis situ. |” 
ated near to the Cypress Hill Cemetery, from which it is | 


rt pase 4 ®% deep Ming xf ‘ From the works now going 
pendid view can be obtained of Jamaica, Rockawa’ 
Coney Island, Sandy Hook and intervexing country, The 
plot of grourd on which the reservoir stands is forty-eight 
acres in extent, the reservoir covering twenty-six acres 
ponte te of holding bl ag “og of gallons. It will be 
larger than any other in the States, : 
by the following table: plastics 
DISTRIBUTTNG RESERVOIRS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Reservoirs. Ms City. Gallons. 
Ridgewood. dt J. vos sBrOOKIM. 2.4444 4664167,000,000 
vO 


ar6:6'6 wives secceceee Albany... 

Bleecker... ‘Atbany. 30'000;000 
Frirmount..... Philadelphia. 26,900,000 
Murray Hill,. New York. 21,000,000 
Buffalo... +2. 18,000,000 
Alleghany.... Alleghany Clty. a 10,000,000 
Spring Garden., -Philadeiphia,,, 9,800,000 
Delaware ...... - Philadelphia, 9,360,000 
Hartford, os -Hartford... 8 000,000 
Detroit......... Detroit... 7,600,000 
South Boston....... Boston, 7,500,000 
East Boston...... 5,600,600 
Cincinnati... ; 5,000,000 

2,600,000 
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+ NE BROOKLYN WATER WORKS. 


PRADA ners 


Whe Great Ponds—The Open, Canal and Ob- 
jections to it—The Cond yit_The Largest 
Distributing Reservoir fp the United States, 
&e., &e. — |" 

The water works for the su ppty of the city of Breoklyn 
have been in process of const ruction during a year, and 
are now in a sufficiently for,ward state of progress to give 
an exact idea of what they will be eventually. Nothing 
could better show thr, ignorance of New York with regard 
to her sister city th an that no notice has hitherto béen 
taken of this !mm ense werk; and the citizens of our city, 
who are 80 just’ y proud of their Croton Department, will 
be astonished ‘to hear that Brooklyn will, ere long, have 
not merely 9 far larger supply, but will be enabled to 
furnish the jower part of New York city with much ad- 
vantage ¢ ver its present supply, both as regards effective 
head aD q annual cost. 

The‘ principle of supply in these new works is different 


from all others, and therefore may excuse the question 

whit jh is contivually asked by New Yorkers, ‘Where 

are they going to get their water?” A chain of hills rans 

th’ rough the centre of Long Island, and the country slepes 
9 own on each side, Ali the water which falls or rises on 
‘the eastern side of this backbone percolates downwards to- 
wards the ocean, but is caught up in its course by a num- 
ber of pools, or, rather, small lakes, which lie almost in a 
direct line paraliel with the eastern coast. Not one of 
these ponds is situated more than sixteen feet above mean 
tide, and they lie over a distance of sixty miles. Only six 
of them will be used for present demands, but additional 
supplies can be added from time to time, to any extent, by 
connecting oiher ponds. 

In order to give the fullest degcription of the entire 
works it will be necessary to examine the various stages, 
in the following order:—The sources of supply—the ponde; 
the canal connecting the various poencs; closed conduit 
from thy caval to engine house; the distributing reservoir; 
tho distributing mains to city. 

The ponds from which the present supply of water is to 
be obtained are known as follows by the inhabitants of 
Long Island:— 
Baiseley’s, covering... 
Nostrand’s, sf 
Simonson’s, 
P.Cornell’s, 
Pine’s, “ 
L. Cornell’s, — & 

Thus furnishing supply resi 5 
entire country in the neighborhood of these ponds is co- 
vered with running streams of pure water and bubbling 
springs, asthorgh it had once been an immense Jake. 
Several of these streams are of considerable extent, falling 
into and becuming the principai feeders of the ponds. Ja- 
maica creela runs into Baiseley’s; Springfleld creek into 
Nostrand’s; Westbrook creek into Simonson’s; Eastbrook or 
Watt’s, into P. Cornell’s; and Parsonage into L. Cornell’s. 
The water is of delicious purity; ia that respect surpassing 
even our boasted Croton. Hitherto, the ponds have merely 
been used for mill purposes, and the bottoms have become 
covered with alluvial and vegetable deposits, which it is 
necegsary to get ridof. We will give a description of the 
present state of Baiseley’s pond, which will serve asa 
sample to the rest, as alsoin respect to the eperations be- 
ing carried on in preparing it fer public use. 

Baiseley’s pona, situated at a short distance from the 


town of Jamaica. covers an expanse of 37 acres, and the - 


water vaiies in depth from two to six feet, according to 


the collection of what looks like black mud at bottom, The - 


water is now ali drawn off, and were it not for the mud 
the spectator would behold along, narrow basin of clear 
white sand, nowhere deeper than eight feet. The bottoms 
of all the ponds for a distance of sixty miles are similar, 
forming a collection of admirable natural filterers, and jus- 
ttifyin gghe observation of a sententious Long Islander, that 


“twas verv thoughtful of nature to put such good drink- ° 


ing bowls near to the city of Brooklyn.”” The numerous 
springs and streams running into the pord have carried 
along a quantity of vegetable and other matter, whieh lies 
on the bottom in thicknesses of eighteen inches to seven 
feet. We examined this deposit and found it to be peat, 
which, when dried, would serve admirably as fuel. It 
can be cut out in square blocks, so g-eat is its consistency, 
except on the upper surface, where it is more like’ black 
flush. This pond will be entirely cleaned out by next 
October, and earlier than that even, had it not been for 
the late severe rains, which impeded operations. 

Aithough the supply of water will be much greater 
for Brooklyn than the Croton department gives to 
New York, the cost will only be about one-third, and 
the reason of this is that in the former case advantage 
is taken of natural facilities, and the immense 
st: uctures of masonry dispensed with. Thus the natural 
form of Baisley’s and other ponds will be retained, as also 
their present levels, whilst the shore embankments will be 
generally adapted to the present flow line. These embank- 
ments will be determined in a line two anda haif feet 
above the water way, eight feet wide at top, with slopes of 
one and abalftoone. The embankments of dams will be 
raised four feet above water level, fifteen feet wide at top, 
with slopes of two to one. They will be compacily built, 
in layers, with ea central puddle wall, four feet thick, 
r'sing one foot above the water line. Wooden bridges 
will cross the various supply inlets or streams feeding the 
ponds. Gate houses of brick masonry will be attached to 
each; that at Baiseley’s one Bory high, forty feetjlong by 
twenty-five feet, and the walls twelve inches thick and 
containing all the necessary appurtenances, 
house will be also attached to each pond. 

THE CANaL. 
The various ponds or supply reservoirs will be connect 


A keeper’s 


ed with the covered conduit by means of an open canal | 


some eight miles in length, which, at its commencement. 
will be tive feet broad at bottom, increasing to seven and a 
haif feet, so as to receive additional supplies of water on 
sts course towards the city. It will furnish 40,000,000 gal- 
‘ons daily. The bottom and sides will be puddled not less 
than twelve inches thick, and will have a grade of two 
‘nches to the mile. The bermo banks are to be seven feet 
high above grade, six feet wide at top, with side slopes of 
one and a haJf to one; berme, drains three feet wide and 
one foot deep in excavation; discharging into waste weirs 
so as to prevent surface water entering the canal. Where 
road bridges are required, of which eighteen are pro- 
posed, the abutments will be three feet thick and 
the walls of rubble masonry faced with dressed stone- 
work. Each bridge will be at least 18 feet wide, the floor. 
ing of planking, and a strong ornamental hand rail on each 
side. About thirty three farm bridges wili also be built, 
finished in a similar manner. 

The waste weirs along the canal are to be five in num- 
ber, with abutments not less than 30 inches thick, built on 
solid concrete foysfations, protected with sheet. piling of 

tubble masonry; the splayed wing walls faced with rock 
» dressed masonry, wii ot stofie coping. . The outside: 
slopes of the cana wiil De turfed, or rather seeded, and a 
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non-use faster than they will zB “3 when in acs 
a simple 


Ninth. Because I know tha’ , plain, com 
mon sense plan for water works is far cheaper than 
4 complicated one, requiring two sets of motors, and 
far more reliable and durable. 

Tenth. Because no city in:the- whole civilized 
world, upto this date, has ever shown herself'so res 
gardless of the. cleanliness and health of her citi« 
zens as to foist upon them the concentrated filth 
from slatighter houses, pork establishments, candle 
and-soap factories, together with the entire drain- 
age and sewerage of the city. And I didnot think 
that Louisville was emulous.of setting such.a preces 
dent. It may be said that water purifies ilself in a 
given distance, which as a general proposition is ad« 
mitted; but not in the short distatice of its passage 
from the city to the source of. supply, for the water 
in the caual fms been known to be discolored with 
blood from the pork houses, 

Thess objections could be carried to. an almost in- 
definite number, but it is not my purpose to 
enumérate anymore, What] have urged I know 
will strike the common sense of every citizen, and 
each one is clearly demonstrated. 

If there is in this whole city of Louisville a re- 
spectable gentleman who does not understand and 
fully comprehend the force of my objections, and 
wants information, if he will call at my office I -will 
take great pleasure in going into detailed explana: 
tions’ and estimates, to convince him that my objec- 
tions are well founded.and unanswerable. I cannot 
go into the public prints again. ; 

In several of the anonymous articles which have 
appeared in the public: prints I am charged: with 
utter ignorance of Hydraulica and Hydrostaties — 
Thisisa very grave charge against one professiag 
to be a water works engineer, and coming from per- 
sons utterly unacquainted with my qualifications, to 
say the least is unkind. I didnot seek my present 
position. It sought me. Ihave not pretended to 
any very great atttainments, or attempted to herald 
my own praises. I am hut too conscions of my 
own failings and shorteomings. For the last twelve 
years,'the very flower of my youth and manhood, I 
have devoted to planning, remodeling, and con- 
structing water works, I have “devoted my atten- 
tion and study to water as wellas steam for the mor 
tive powers. My research hes not. been bounded b 
the limits of my own country, but I have visited all 
Europe, an4 there is not a water works of any im- 
portance in the worid the dimensions and plan of 
which T have not accurately drawn to scale, which 
I now have-in my office. Still, af-er a'l this, Iam 
fully apprized of my very many deficier cies, and 
sincerely wish my qvalifications were greater. What 
Thave done as @ water works engineer aad builder 
is before the world. My works speak for them- 
selyes. I could not hide their faults if I would. I¢ 
does not become me to speak of their merits, 

This much, however, I will say to the citizens of 
Louisville, that my whole ambition, skill and ener. 
gy are centered in their work, and if J am permitted 
to progress upon the plans I have recommended, 
and which have been adopted by the Board of*Di» 
rectors, I feel certain will produce a water works as 
‘religble and cheap as any in this country, and when 

finished, that neither they nor I will have any jusi 
cause to be ashamad of them. 
T, R. SCOWDEN, 
Chief Engineer Louisville Water Company. 

N. B. Not satisfied with my own surveys and es- 
timates, and the inferences and conclustons deduced 
from them, I visited Mr. E. Lockhart, the very 
gentlemanly and intelligent Superintendent of the 
canal, and propounded certain oe to him, 
which, with the answers given, ublish below as 
fuily confirmatory of the views I haye expressed 
above. 

Ques. How much head or Rerperdisalas fall is 
there between the head and foot of the Ohio Falls? 

ns, About 24 feet. 

Ques. How much does the river rise below the 
falls for every foot-above the falls? 

Ans. hAbont 3 feet rise below the falls for every 
foot above the falls. get 

Ques. Could any water from the canal be spared 
as power to propel machinery of any kind? If any, 
how much could be spared 12 hours every day to 
drive water works machinery? 

Ans. It would be utterly out of the question to 
pare any water from the canal for such purposes. 

Ques. Does it ever happen that there is an ins 
suflicient head of water on the falisto create any 
considerable power? 

Ans. Yes; it often happens that the head afford» 
ed by the falls or canal is entirely insufficient when 
Diem didnot: ‘more than-enéor two feet, head dees 
: =e ite 2 


Ques. From your observation and exp | 
how may days in each year are there tha Ay 
nal or falls does not, in your opinion, afford ower 
to drive water works machinery? ye 
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‘At the time I made the examinations and took 
soundings of the depth of water, the river was at its 
very lowest. stage, and even then, the north side of 
Vio was strewn with decaying hogs livers 

' ‘andother putrescent:matter, and offal, from slaught« if, 
er houses, the water. was discolored wth blood and | 
slime for.atJeastone hundred feet from the shore. 
When the-creek is higher Tam told the washings 
and impurities are carried oug gfill farther into'the’ 
channel of the river. “lL 

It has been asked, why the Engine House could 
not be placed above the mouth of Bear. Grass Cut~ 
off, and the Blind Asylum lot be used for areservoir, 
The answer is, that owing to very shoal water, mud 
and sand bottom, and the great length of inlet pipe, 
which would have to be as long as in the other in 
stance. the expense of coffer damming to lay the 
pipe would be much heavier, there would be very 
great practical difficulties in scouring out and keep- 
ing the pipe free from deposit of sediment and rub. 
bish, there would be no landing for coal boats. Be- 
sides, the bank is so low that it would require a fill 
of some twenty feet or more to place the pumping 
engines above the usual floods. An inlet pipe 
of such gieat length, from the changes of the cure 
rent and channel, from navigation, floating timber, 
and other causes is more or less liable to accident, 
and if anything should happen it during a high 
stage of water or a freeze of the river, it would be 
impossible to repair it, and the supply of water 
would be cut off. After water has once been intros 
duced into a city, and it has come into general use 
in private familie:, hotels, machine shops, and man- 
ufactories, there is no computing the loss and incon- 
venience it would impose upon a community to be 
deprived of it for asingleday. How much greaier 
then would be the loss and inconvenience to be dex 
prived of it for several weeks and perhaps for 
mo tis? 

The true policy fs, to build the waterworks upon 
a sure, simple, common sense and perfectly reliable 

lan, irrespective of local or individual iaterests or 
eeling, to insure, as far as the perfection of ma- 
chinery, the Ohio river, and surrounding circum 
stances will permit, a certain and constant supply 
of pure and wholesome water tothe city. The site 
selected by me for engine house has at the lowest 
stage of the river adepth of at least twelve feet 
water within sixty feet of the shore. At this point 
the river hasa clean gravel bed, washed by the cur. 
rent. The source of supply is as entirely free from 
drainage and other impurities as itis possible to 
obtain from the Ohio river. This site also commands 
an excellent flatboat landing for delivering col at 
all seasons of the year. The site selected for a ress 
ervoir is a third of a mle nearer the engine house 
than the Blind Asylum lot, which secures a very 
great aud permanent economy of the pumping pow- 
er and fuel. It has also the advantage of nearly 
thirteen feet greater head. There can be no doubt 
entertained that the very best-and most reliable 
character of waterworks can,be built upon the plan 
recommended by me and adopted by the Board of 
Directors. 

An article which appeared in the Journal several 
days since, signed by quite a number of gentlemen, 
‘| directs the attention of the public and the water 
company to the application of the water power of 
the falls to wuterworks purposes, Ihave been told 
thatthe names signed to that: article are those of 
very respectable gentlemen, and feeling disposed to 
treat all such, with due courtesy, and give to the 
Opinion of prery citizen a respectful and impartial 
consideration, I will say to those gentlamen that 
the power of the falls had not escaped my attention. 
Thave given it, in all its phases, a careful examina~ 
tion, and am well satisfled that its application to the 
intended purpose, will be much more expensive and 
far less reliable than the plan of works submitted 
by me and adapted by the Board of Directors. 

To speak of the application of the water power 
of the falls, in general terms, is far too indefinite to 
form the basis of an estimate. Ihave declined its 
use for the following ressons: 

First. Because the source of supply will be render- 
ed impure by the discharges from Beargrass and by 
the filthy offal and dreinage of the city. 

Secord. Because, for a considerable period every 
year no power can be derived: from the falls, from 
the fact that the greatest head is but 24 feet tand 
the rise below the falls exceeds that at the head, as 
3 is to 1 or nearly so, at a very ordinary high rise of 
water, the river would back up and submerge the 
pump bouse and machinery. Tae eddy or dead 
water thus produced during a very high rise would 
effectualty destroy the head and current, and of 
course the motive power and cut off the supplyfof |, 
water to the city, 

Third, Because the water power required cannot 
be taken from the canal without interrupting navis 
gation. . The canal commissioners upon no consid 
eration could, if they were so’ disposed, make any: 
arrangement to furnish an unfailing water power 
from the canal. During the iast summer there were 
three months suspension of navigation, when no 
water was passing through the canal. This often 
happens. 

Fourth. Because the thrree items of constructing 
anew race.or canal from the head to the foot of the 
falls, right of way, and laying a 30 inch pump main 
ov pipe from the pump house to the nearest elevated 
ground above the city, a distance of over five miles, 
would be.so enormously expensive as to far exceed 
the entire amount voted by the citizens to build the 
water works, and even then the water would be im- 
pure and the sapply partial and interrupted. 

Fifth. Because the deposit of mud and every kind 
of 1ubbisb, to say nothing of the filth, is so great be- 
low the falls, in consequence of the eddy, as to se- 
riously obstruct the passage of the water through 
the strainer, and inlet. pipe to the pumps, and when 
once in, would clog and cut the valves of the pumps 
a. ve ry-soon render them inoperative and useless. 

ixth. Because such water works would bednef. 
aud “unreliable, and could not be rendered’ 
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Se PoutsvILLE; March 3¢3 1857" 
itors-of the Louisville-Courier:= 

YT beg leave through the columns of your paper, 
over my own signature, to make a few explanatiors 
in.regard.to.the Louisville..water..works.... That 
done, my duty to the company andthe public will 
have been discharged, and} will drop the subject in 


the public prints, Beal - 

| It_can ndt We expecf€d that thé President, Direct- 

ors, Or Engineer of the “Louisville water company, 

have either the time or inclination to enter into a 

fruitless newspaper controversy, with every an- 
| onymous writer, who misapprehends the motives 
which influence their conduct, and finds fault with 
what they have done, Still there arecerttin rumors 
in circulation, and insinuations.thrown out by-an= 
onymous correspondents in some of the daily pa- 
pers, which I feel it incumbent upon me in jusiifica~ 
tion of the President, Board of Directors, and my- 
self to'set right before 'the public. : 

' It has been stated’ on ‘the strécts, that I recom- 
mended certain sites for engine house and reservoir, 
and that the Board ,of Directors ;selected different | 
ones: This is a mistake without the slightest! found: 
ation. The sites, selected were, after the most 
careful surveys and thorough examinations, confix 
dentlyrecommended by me to be the best, and were 
unanimously adopted bythe Board. , 

Tt has been frequently asked, why tho land near 
the Blind Asylum was not selected.as the site for 
the reservoir, it having been recommended by oths 
er Engineers aa the most. eligible point.,..If.I have 
heen correctly informed, no accurate instrumental 
measurement of distances, leveling of heights, and 
sounding of the river shore were ever. made by any 
other Engineers, Yet there may have been; still I 
| am not responsible for their acts or ‘views, but only 
formy own. Iwas not employed by the Louisville 
water company to erect an engine house and re-ers 
voir, on certain designated localities, IfThad been, 
my line of duty was.a very plain one. But when I 
came to Louisville, Mr. Harris, the President of the 
company, informed mo. that the. citizens of Louis. 
ville had determined to ercct water works, and had 
voted a liberal subscription to build-them;that for 
his part‘he had no preferences for persons or places, 
that there-was the water power of the falls, ‘and 
there were the surrounding heivhts, and sources of 
supply, and he wished me to make full and thorough 
examinations, careful surveys and estitmates, and 
seleet the very! best sites, and recommend the best 
plans calculated to insure the city of Louisville an 
ample, uninterrupted and reliable supply of pure wa- 
ter. Thege were all ‘be instructions Levee receiv= 
ed. Acting under them, snd ina faithfn) discharge 
of my duty, I neither recommended the use of the 
water power of the falls, nor the selection of the 
land adjoining the Blind Asylum,as the site for the 
reservoir. The power to be usedin elevaring wa- 
ter, and the site selected tor the reservolr, when 
their comparative advantages and disadvantages, 
as set forth in my report to the Board of Direetors 
arefally understood, I am satisfied will’ meet the 
cordial approbation of the people of Louisville. 

I am confident that the wa'er power of the 
Falls cannot be relied upon as a certain and con- 
sant power to elevate an uninterrupted supply of 
water for the city of Louisville. To bring into re- 

uisition the ald of steam power, would involve in 
frst outlay and keeping the machinery in proper 
repair to meet every contingency an expense far exs 
ceeding the cost of the works recommended by me. 

The land adjoining the Blind Asylum is high 
enough for a reservoir, but is without a pure supply 
of water, within a reasouable and convenient dis. 
tance, BDutinasmuch as efforts have been made 
through the pregg to fix the pablic’ mind upon that 
particular spot, it may ke expected of me to give 
the reasons why I did not recommend it, Without 
going into minute details, I will mention only a few 
of tha prominent facts which influenced me. 

To place the Engine House below the mouth of 
Bear Grass Cut-off would require an inlet pipe to 
be laid under the stream between the main land and 
the Tow Head or Willow Bar. Through that Bar 
and beyond it some two hundred feet to.reach deep 
and pure water, making an aggregate length of 
some eleven hundred feet of inlet pipe from toe ne 
gine House and pumps tothe source of supply. I 
could not lose sight of the various casualties incix 
dental to such a great fength of inlet pipe, and the 
very many practical difficulties attending the clean- 
ing it, from the fact ofits being laid through a newly 
made and treacherous foundation, nor could I shut 
my eyes to the fact that Bear Grass creek disgorges 
the accumulated filth of all the slaughter houses, 
butcher establishments, soap, glue and candle fac- 
tories, situated upon it into the river above the 
mouth of the inlet pipe, making the most disgusting 
and poiscnous compound and solution that the ims 
agination could possibly conceive, contamineting 
and polnting with disease the whole source of sup- 
ply. If Thad disregerded these monitions, which 
were plain and palpabie, and recommended this site 
for an Engine House, I should have exposed myself 
to the censure and just indignation of the whole 
community. 

In casual conversation, I have said the Jot adjoins 
ing-the Blind Asylum, from its elevation-andsurface 
Jehds wouldhe ‘a most, admirable Hye upon whieh 
to build a reservoir, but I never did say there was 

ible site for an Engine House anda supply of 
F within a convenient distance of it. — 
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bridgeever built or thought of. The bridge-build- 
ing operations at the Falls were peculiarly unfor- 
_tunate, the first one, a chain bridge, broke down in 
1811, with a drove of cattle on it: the second fell 
from the weight of snow accumulated on it in a 
snow storm in 1818; the third floated off the piers 
in a very high freshet, Febuary 21, 1822, and the 
fourth was recently destroyed by fire. * * 
The wire-making business, which had been very 
profitable during the war, when none could be im- 
ported, was the very reverse after it, and like most 
manufacturing businesses, came to a dead stand. 
Under this state of things, of course it became a mat- 
ter of consequence and anxiety to White & Gilling- 
ham how they should realize returns for their heavy 
investments atthe Falls. The course they pursued 
was ingenious, and finally resulted in giving to the 
citizens of Philadelphia one of the greatest bless- 
ings that ever fell to their lot. They procured, to 
be published anonymously, in the papers of the 
day, a series of essays on the subject of supplying 
the city with water, recommending that the city 
should purchase the water-power at the Falls, erect 
water-works there, making a basin on the Hill, 
then owned by my father, and the adjoining pro- 
perty, now Laurel Hill Cemetery, and convey the 
water through an aqueduct down to the city. 
| There was much opposition to this, and a newspaper 


war on the dtu finally the City Councils 
tok. the Subject into consideration, and appointed 
a committee of inquiry to view the ground, &. 
This committee reported that it was altogether im- 
practicable to bring the water so great a distance 
through an acqueduct, and so far the matter ended ; 
but Mr. White began ‘De Novo,” and started in 
the same way, through the papers, the idea of pur- 
chasing the water-power at the Falls, and erecting 
the dam at Fairmount, which, through much op- 
position, finally prevailed, and I have always con- 
sidered Josiah White the originator of the Fair- 
mount Dam and Water-Works. There had been 
used previously, two antiquated steam-engines for 
raising the water, using wood for fuel. 

White & Gillingham received from the city 
for their water power and improvements, at the 
Falls, some one hundred and sixty thousand. dol- 
lars; and now Josiah White, smarting under his 
treatment by the Schuylkill Navigation Company, 
in-company with Mr. Hazard and a German gen- 
tleman, Mr. G. F. A. Hauto, procured from the 
Legislature, March 20th, 1818, “ An act to improve 
the river Lehigh,”’ out of which grew the present 
Lehigh Navigation Company, of which he was one 

of the active managers until his death, November 
14th, 1850. 

«Now I ask, if I have not shown good reasons for 
saying that I knew of no man to whom the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia are so much indebted as they 
are to Josiah White for substantial benefits they 
have long enjoyed. First, we see him, in company 
with Mr. Hazard, making experiments with the 
anthracite coal, and succeeding in bringing it into 

tical use in the rolling mill ; next, in suecess- 
tenn grates to make it applicable for 
ome ‘cage ; then starting the Schuylkill Navi- 
‘guition Company, to bring down a supply ; origi- 
nating thélidea of the Fairmount Water-works, re- 
sulting in giving to the citizens of Philadelphia 
sucha cheap;and plentiful supply of water as they 
never dreamed of before ; and finally, originating 
the Lehigh Works. The warrior who slays thou 
sands of his fellow creatures is lauded and glori- 
fiel'; high monuments are erected to his memory, 
on which are emblazoned his deeds of blood ; but 
the modest, plain, unassuming citizen, who does so 
much good for his fellow men, and who neither 
seeks or covets notoriety, sleeps his last sleep com- 
paratively unnoticed and unknown ; but the day 
will come when all now living shall have passed 
off the stage of existence ; when the future histo- 
rian who shall look into the facts that I have im- 
perfectly detailed to you, here, and comparing 
them with the results, in his own age, will place 
the name of Josiah White where it justly belongs, 
alongside of other benefactors of his race. 


As an evidence of how far the coal Operations | 


have transcended the wildest anticipations of those 
days, when White, Hazard and Haute procured 
their act for improving the Lehigh, they had pre- 
viously procured a lease for twenty-one years on 
all the coal lands in the neighborhood of Mauch 
Chunk, an immense tract of country, for which 
they agreed to pay annually a rent, if demanded, 
of one ear of corn, and obliged themselves, after a 
certain time, to bring down to the city, for their 
own benofit, 40,000 bushels of coal, less than 1500 
tons. In the year 1854, according to the report of 
the Lehigh Company for that year, a copy of which 
I happen to have, there came through the Lehigh 
Works, 1,246,418 tons. 


EEE 


; White. & Hazard were using, in their’ roll- 
ing mill bituminous coal; they knew of ‘the 


large body of anthracite at the head of the Schuyl-| 
Jsill,, and early commenced making experiments 


with it. They had some brought down in wagons, 


| at an expense of one dollar per bushel, twenty-' 


eight dollars:per ton, expended a considerable sum 
of money:in. experimenting, but,could not. succeed | 
in making it.burn. The hands working in the mill 
got heartily sick and tired of it, and, it was abou, 
being abandoned, but.on x, certain occasion, after 
they ,had been trying, for along time to make’ it 
burn, without, success, they became exasperated, 
threw a large quantity, of the “ black. stones,’? as 
they called them, into the furnace, shut the doors, 
and left the mill. Itso happened that.one-of them 
had left his jacket in the will, and in going there. 
for it, some time afterwards; he discovered.a, tre- 
mendous. fire in, the furnace, the doors red: with 
heat. He immediately called all hands; and they 
run through the rolls three separate heats of iron 
with that one fire. _ 

Here was an important, discovery, and it was, in 


4 my..opinion, the. first practically successful use of 


our anthracite coal, now so common. This im- 
portant discovery was the simple fact that all that 
was wanted to ignite it was time, and to be ‘let 
alone.” All this may appear strange, now, but the 
men employed in that mill, and every one else who 
used the bituminous coal, were accustomed to see 
it blaze up the moment they threw it on the fire; 
and because the anthracite would not do so, they 
could not understand it, and the more they scratched 
and poked at it, (an operation necessary with 
the bituminous coal, the worse it was with the 
anthracite. 

Upon making this discovery, Josiah White im- 
mediately began to make experiments in contriving 
various kings of grates, to make the anthracite 
applicable for domestic use, in which he finally 
suceeeded to admiration. 

With the knowledge thus obtained, it became a 
very great desideratum with White & Hazard to 
obtain a sufficient supply of this coal for their use; 
for they discovered, also, that it was much better 
for their purpose than the bituminous coal in its 
effects on the ivon for making wire. They thought 
of various plans, one of which was curious: it was 
to build a number of sheet-iron boats, not to draw, 
when loaded, more than ten inches of water. These 
boats were to be made in nests, one within the other, 
like pill boxes, and carted up to the coal regions. 
They built a small one, and Mr. Hazard taking 
two men with him, (one of whom, William Young, 
is, I believe, still a resident of Manayunk,) and 
started in it for the mountains. The object Mr. 
Hazard had in view, was to explore the river and 
make some estimate of the expense at which, by 
some simple contrivance, they could insure at 
all times ten inches of water. He arrived at the 
coal regions, built a kind of ark, and loaded it with 
coal; other arks were subsequently bu lt, and came 
down in the freshets. The iron boat pian was 
-abandoyed, principally for the reason that Josiah 
White, about the same time, started and originated 
the Schuylkill Navigation Company, which was 
chatered March 8th, 1815. This was another of the 
beneficial acts of Josiah White, but mark how shab- 
bily he was treated. He was the father of the whole 
concern—one of the Commissioners named in the Act 
of Incorporation ; and if they had hunted Pennsyl- 
vania through, they could not at that time have 
found a better man for their purpose; yet, notwith- 
standing all this, at the first election held at Nor- 
ristown, they refused to elect him one of the mana- 
gers, on the ridiculous and flimsy ground that he 
was interested at the Falls of Schuylkill; but we 
shall see the consequence of this directly. 

As an evidence of the utilitarian character of 
Mr. White in everything he undertook, at the time 
he was starting the Navigation Company, he drew 
with chalk, on one of the large beams or girders of 
his mill, a plan of his proposed works along the 
Schuylkill, and under it wrote, “Ten dollars in 
every man’s pocket;’’ meaning, I suppose, that 
that sum would be saved to every one in cost of 
fuel, when we could get coal down the river. At 
that time wood was the universal fuel, and was an- 
nually getting scarcer and higher in price. 

* * * * * * * * 

Mr. Erskine Hazard was the partner of Josiah 
White in the iron and wire business. In the erec- 
tion of the locks and mill seats, at the Falls, he had 
another partner, Mr. Joseph Gillingham. They 
furnished the canal and locks on the western side 
of the river; and two mills were erected there, one 
a saw mill, the other for manufacturing white 
lead. On one of the occasions of the breaking 
down of the Falls bridge, White & Hazard erect- 
ed a curious temporary bridge across the Schuyl- 
kill, by suspending wires from the top windows of 
their mill to a tree on the western side, which 
wires hung in a curve, and from which were sus- 
pended other wires, supporting a floor of boards 
eighteen inches wide. The length of the floor of 
this bridge was four hundred feet, without any in- 
termediate support..;.I am.ngt certain of the fact, 
but my impression is, that.this was the first wire 


Ans. About # py Sys every year on an aver-{ 
Gia “Suppose tie Canal Commissioners or 
ae vernment would rent water from th 


for any. aed whatever? 

es, this often is the case; this last reason 
the-wa'er was shut off from the canal nearly three 
months, : 

Ques. Do you consider it possible, by any me- 
chanical device or water motor, t> maintain a con- 
stant. power and. supply of water for the city of 
Louisville from the Falls, without the aid of a steam 
engine as a substitute for water power during high 
ayer of the river? ‘ 

nse do not. Iknow it cannot be done. I 
have no confidence in the resources of the Falls to 
obtain a constant and reliable power. for any .pur= 
pose, 

Ques. Could you state any practical difficulties 
not mentioned likely to occur in taking a supply of 
,water near the foot of the Falls for distribution 
"through the city? 

Ans. Yes. Speaking from my own experience 
with the canal, I apprehend there would be great 
difficulty.encountered fromthe deposit of mud made 
by the eddy below the Falls, which is such, that the 
lower lock of the ‘canal’ is filled with mud to the 
epth of ten and:twelve feet after high svater. JS 
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* *  * On the 9th of April, 1807 
Mr. Robert Kenedy, an enterprising gentleman 
then.owning and occupying the Falls Hotel, ob- 
tained from the Legislature of Pennsylvania an act 
vesting in him the right of the water power at the 
Falls of Schuylkill, on. the condition of building 
locks for the accommodation of the boats then ply- 
ing on the river. These boats were long and_nar- 
row, sharp at both ends, and carried from sixty to 
one hundred barrels of flour; they were generally 
manned with five men, and. were, only used in 
freshets or high. water; most.of them coming from 
Reading, they were called Reading or long boats, 
They required five men, not for bringing them 
down—for they drifted down rapidly with the cur- 
| rent—but to take them back, which wasdone by the | 
use of poles; shod with iron, and was very hard work; 
| of course they.could take, no.return cargoes. * ¥* 
* * The act procured, by Mr. Kenedy was al- 
together a speculation on his part, not intending to 
erect mills himself, and the.right:he had obtained 
was offered for sale; but, inconsequence of the risk 
and danger from ice, no one would venture to build 
mills there...The ice freshets of those days were 
altogether-different from now; |The winters, it 
seems to me, were longer and colder, and before the 
| present succession of dams were made on the river, 
) the ice came down in immense large fields, with 
great-momentum, and sometimes as mneh as’ ‘ 
feet thick. . It seemed.to me that nothing could re- 
sist its force..I have seen a stone wall three to four 
feet. thick against..a bank, the earth behind 
being level..with ‘the top, torn to pieces like 
,Somany-pipe-stems. In consequence of this, Mr. 
| Kenedy’sspeculation seemed likely to be a failure; 
but, not-to be foiled, the following year, 2d of April, 
1808, in company with Conrad Carpenter, of Ger- 
mnantown, .he obtained an act of the: Legislature 
incorporating a company to builda bridge over the 
Schuylkill, and so contrived its location that the 
custern. abutment, should effectually protect his 
mill-seat, and ‘he, finally. sold. his right to Josiah 
White. 

Here let, me, turn aside:a moment to say some- 
thing in reference to this Josiah White. I knew 
him well, and ever looked upon him as)an extra- 
ordinary man—one of the most persevering, ener- 
etic, far-seeing men J ever knew, always pushing 
out, ahead of the age in which he lived; not highly 
educated, but possessing a large amount of sound, 
practical common sénse and enlarged views. I 
know of no man to whom the citizens of Philadel- 
phia are so. much indebted for. certain substantial 
benefits they have long enjoyed. You will hear 
more of him as I progress in my remarks. * * 

Shortly after Mr White. had purchased Kenedy’s 
privilege, he proceeded to build a mill for rolling 
iron and making wrought nails, and subsequently 
took into partnership with him Mr. Erskine Ha- 
gard, and added to their other operations that of 
making wire. Their business was very profitable, and 
they soon discovered that their mill was too small, 
when they built another much larger and higher 
alongsidejof it, where they were doing a yery pro- 
fitable Hines until both caught, fire by accident: 

ant | were destroyed ; they were subsequently re-_ 
built F**K OK. ® 
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Wess RIW pyremyway “rv 
ben amped Ohief “Engiticeris plainly one of 
great. labor, and. requiring the closest and. most 
careful application. ‘We regard it as* evident that 
the Department, is conducted by Mr. OapEn with 
great ability ‘and success, He" has, tho, evidently 
been very judicious and fortunate in the selection 
of men of acknowledged ability as Assistants ‘and 
other officers, and assuredly this most important 
Department never was in more efficient condition, 
norunder better management-4.D =% see 
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phia, Thursday, January 29. 


(Mr,Hassinger—I would say that there is no 
Money. expended for banquetting. It is simply for 
carrying the Committee around to the works. 

,. Mr. Mascher—I am satisfied pith the explaue- 
tion. do ~ 

Mr. Gordon moved to strike out $6000 for office 
rent, stationery, printing and expenses ofthe Com- 
mittee, and insert $4000. 


Brouse, Bumm, Dougherty, Duane. Dunk, Dyer, Freeman, 

Houseman _Kivg, 
er, J, Washington 
Miller, Parker, Ridgway, Spencer Roberts, Steeling and 
Vanhorn—*9, 


Nays,—Messrs. Baird, A. J. Baker, Abraham Baker, 
Bidd:e, Bockius, Butler, Craven, Knos, Gay, Hancock, 
Hand. ‘Hassinger, Knorr, Andrew Miller, Patterson, Pell, 
Penr ‘se, C. B. Roberts, Taylor, Vaux and Welsh—21. 

Mr. Stee.ling moved to strike out $7000 and in- 
sert $5000, for payment of State Taxes, and repair- 
ing grounds. Agreed to. 3 

Mr. Gordon moved to strike out $52,500 for iron 
pipes, plugs, &o., and fix the amount at $48,000. 

Mr. Hassinger said this was only a temporary 
loan, as the money would be again paid into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. H. Miller said this was poor economy, as it 
cost the cify about $1 per foot to put them down, 
and they received back $1°50. 

The bill thea passed a final reading as follows:— 

$53,505 00 the expense of ranning all the works 

in charge of the department, and for 


Manuel Martin M 


fuel, tallow, oil, repairs to engines, |, 


boilers, pumps and fixtures, and the 
wages of engineers and watchmen. 
$52,500°00 the cost of iren pipes, fire-plugs, stop- 
cocks and other fixtures, and the cost 
of laying and placing the same. 
$12,400-00 the cost of keeping in order the plugs, 
H pipes and other fixtures, and of making 
| new attachmants. 
$7,000-00 the payment of State. taxea.on the’ 
f works, for repairs to buildings, and for 
: cost of keeping the grounds attached 
to the works and reservoirs in good 


order. 
$13,375:00 the salaries of officers in the depart- 
mont, exceptenginemen and watchmen. 
$4,000-00 the rent of offices, and office expenses, 
for booka, stationery, printing, adver- 
tising and expenses of the committee 
on the department in visiting the 
works. . 
$16,000°00 to pay Berkinbine & Trotter, in Au- 
gust, 1856, for amount retained as se- 
curity for the proper working of the 


Ward. 
$13,000-00 to pay to the President, Managers and 
Company, of the Schuylkill Naviga- 
tion Company, the proportion due by 
the City Corporation on the judgment 
obtained by Jonathan Robeson and 
_ Andrew Robeson, against the said 
Company. 
$338°75 to the said department, for the purpose 
of paying the Germantown Water Com- 
pany the water rent for eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, duo by the City for 
fire-plugs and Town Hall, in the late 
Borough of Germantown, and to pay 
the claim of the said Company -or 
oiling and strawing said plugs in the 
years eighteen hundred and fifty-four 
and eighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
and for water rent for the said Hall, for 
1 3 the year eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 
‘<The ordinance: making an appropriation to the 
i Receiver of Laxes was next taken up, and passed 
‘| after some amendments, as follows:— 2 
il £9500 solayy, of tha Recsiver of Taxes. = 
Want of Water.—The property owners and re-* 
sfdents of the Twent'eth ward, north of Master 
street and west of Eighth street, complain strongly 
of the want of a supply of hydrant water. For 
the larger portion of the day, they are without 
enovgh for their most ofdinary and economical 
uses, and. many days supply is entirely off. 
To show how aofoladlt e_water is, a few days 
t 


ago ana t e for a dwelling to 
the main, Ou s off as the necessary 
precaution alwayp isfin such cases. The peopie 


of this section Eave long complained, and have 
as long been promised that means would be 
adopted to give them a full supply of water. It 
is extremely hard and unjust that propery owa- 
ers and tenants should be annually taxed for wa- 
ter and not get it more than one-half of the-time. 
A large main from_the reservoir to Columbia 
avenue would remedy the evil so seriously felt 
and so justly complained of. 90 as 


—eos 
‘HL Miller—I am opposed to any banquetting, ) 


water works in the Twenty-fourth | 


,|Sington Basin to the level of the Spring Garden 


five millions gallons per twenty-four hours. The 
water is elevated one hundred and fifteen feet tos 
reseryoit; five-eighths ofa’ mile distant from the 
Works. Go ee 

The storage capacity of these Works is insufli- 
cient, though consisting of a reseryoir capable of 
containing about eleven millions of gallons. 

The Delaware Works, formerly erected for the 
supply of the distriet of tcnsington; the Chief En- 
gineer thinks it advisable to ‘abandon, and instead 
of them, erect new and powerful works, on the 
Schuylkill near the eastern side of the Lemon Hill 
property, which, it is stated, is decidedly the best |’ 
site for Water Works in this city. From thém the|' 
ascending mains could-;be carried to the Spring 
Garden Basin at a much less distance than froth 
any other point, being a shorter distance than 
from ‘the Spring Garden Works—raise the Ken- 


«== |3 


Basin, and connect them by mains of sufficient ca- 
pacity to keep the water in them at the samé level, 
and they give to the citizens of Kensington a much 
better supply, and much purer water than they. 
have at present, From the disadvantages con- 
nected with the working of the Delaware estab- 
lishment, the inferior quality of the water, and for 
various reasons set forth by the Chief Engineer, 
the necessity and wisdom of this suggestion strike 
us as evident. ' 

The Twenty-fourth Ward Works have been much 
improved since the last report, but are still very 
inefficient, owing, principally, to having no ade- 
quate reservoir. The storage capacity at present, 
consists only of a small stand pipe, sixty inches 
| diameter and one hundred and thirty feet high, 
‘and by some unexplained deficiencies in the ar- 
rangement of it, only thirty feet of this pipe ate 
available. The engines have to be started and 
stopped every few minutes throughout the twenty- 
four hours, during which time a constant pressure 
of steam must be kept up, and, consequently, a 
constant consuinption of coal; while if a proper 
reservoir had been provided, only a few hours run- 
ning of the engines, in every twenty-four, would 
suffice to mect the demand. Should the machinery 
become disabled, the supply would at once be cut 

off, and in case of a serious conflagration, the con- 
Sequences would be highly disastrous. ~The erec- 
tion of a reservoir is recommended, : 

The machinery at these works consists of two 
Cornish engines of fifty inch cylinder, eight feet 
stroke, each having a pump of seventeen inches 
diameter of plunger and eight feet stroke; each en- 
gine is capable of pumping one million sixty-two 
thousand eight hundred and eighty gallons per 
twenty-four hours. 

It is proposed for the purpose of ensuring a full 
supply of water in all, and especially those parts 
of the city most distant from the reservoirs, to 
erect, stand pipes of a suitable and ornamental 
character in all the public squares, which would 
not in the least detract from their beauty,and at 
the same time bring a head of water into the im- 
mediate vicinity of demand. 

Water, by. being conducted through a great 
length of pipe, looses by friction, much of its head 
or force; and the supply from this cause is consid- 
erably diminished. The erection of stand pipes 
appears.to be a novel and very effettual' method of 
overcoming this difficulty. . 

To show how nearly the demand already ap- 
proaches the utmost capacity of the Fairmount 
Water Works, it is stated that their maximum ca- 
pacity, working 18. hours per day, is 12,727,708 
zallons, while’ the average daily consumption, in | 
July$last,.was 11,445,891 gallons. 

In connection with the same consideration, the 
fact is very suggestive that the increased demand 
on all the works, in July, 1856, over July, 1855, 
daily, was 4,671,197 gallons. At this rate of going, 
Fairmount alone cannot long supply its district, 
and in fact, the Chief Engineer intimates, may be 
overtaxed during the present year, if the increased 
demand continues in*the same ratio of the last year. 
And so with other works. ; 

There is a thoroughly practical character in Mr. 
OapeEn’s exposition of this highly important point, 
and wé ask for it especial attention on the part of 
our legislative authorities. The whole subject is 
brought down to figures in the most conclusive 
manner. 

The aggregate of iron pipes laid in 1856 is nearly 
ten and a half miles, though much more has been 
ordered by Councils than yet completed. : 

Since the first of July,:a complete examination 
of the distributing pipes, throughout the city has 
been “it ss, and many defects detected and 
remedies Gauges of, leaks haye received espe- 
cial attention, and a vast saving has*eyi dently 
Kaan made. resulting from ii aoc oe ay 


The Water Department. = 

There is no, department of Municipal affairs, 
norno* trust’ in the hands of Executive: affairs, 
more important than that which has for.its object 
the supplying of the city with water. This duty 
must be performed constantly and promptly, and 
tolerates not the slightest delay nor diminution. 


"The wants, comfort, and, in fact, absolute necessi- 


seme - ce 


ties of every individual in the community are at 
stake, and must be provided for instantly, “Hence 
the indispensable and paramount importance of 
active and competent engineers, and of a practical, 
skillful and vigilant chief officer of this .depart- 
ment. Such, we have every reason to conclude, has 
eharge of it, ores ges O~-| 

Mr. Oaven, Chief Engineer of the Department, 
presented. his firat annual report. to Councils at 
their last meeting. This document is perhaps the 
ablest.and:.certainly the most satisfactory of any 
ever given to the public from this department, 
showing. the operations of the last year, and the | 
wants of the future. The. recommendations and 


» Suggestions, intended. to supply future demands, | 


are highly creditable and original, and leave no |: 
doubt that future wants can be promptly provided 
for, The Works, have been .conducted most eco- : 
nomically, and although the demand for water has ‘ 
béen greater since {Mr. OapEn has had charge than 
ever before, the Works have been conducted with 
less expense. In the item of coal alone, we notice 
thatat the Schuylkill works there has been a sa- 
ving of .one ton per day, amounting to over four- 
teen hundred dollars per year, and in the item of 
repairs, the. saving far exceeds this sum, and in the 


’ other items'the same strict economy is visible. Mr. 


OapeN gives his personal attention to all matters 
connected with the Department. "haf 

‘ Amuch greater amount of pipes have been laid 
at Jess expense than ever before.“ 

The Fairmount Water Works, with which we 
are all familiar; are so simple in their construction, 
and so economical in. their. operations, that they 
need very little explanation... It is known to all 
our readers, that. the. power at these Works is ob- 
tained from the Schuylkill river. The machinery 
consists of eight breast-wheels'and one turbine 
water-wheel, to'each of which is attached double 
acting forcing pump, which elevates the water into 
tho reservoir, near the Works, It is a significant 
fact that as. no more power can be derived from the 
Schuylkill than is at presentfemployed, and as 
these Works are taxed almost to their full’ capa- 
city during the summer months, there is'a prospect: 
that at an'early peried they will either have to be 
enlarged by the: introduction of steam-power, or 
depend upon the other Works to assist them in 
supplying their district. It is proposed to bring 
to their aid the new Works suggested to be con- 
structed above. Fairmount. There .is also another 
excellent proposition, which is to'change the course 
of sewers, so they empty below instead of above 
the dam: 


The Schuylkill Works, (better known as the 
Spring Garden Works,) situated on the Schuylkill, : 
above Fairmount, are the most extensive ard com- 
plete works of the kind in the country. The ma- 
chinery is of the most powerful and effective char- 
acter, and consists of two low pressure beam en- 
gines of 36 inch cylinder, 6 feet’ stroke, one low- 
pressure square or bell crank-engine of 36 inch 
cylinder, 6 feet stroke, and one cornish bean en- 
gine of 60 inch cylinder, 10 feet stroke, The first 
three eegines combined sre capable of ‘pumping 
about eignt millions nine hundred thousand (8,900, - 
000) wine gallons per twenty-four hours, but in 
consequence of the ineapacity of the ascending 
mains, only three engines can be used at once, 
which makes-the ordinary capacity of the whole 
of these Works about twelve millions gallons per 
day. 

The cornish engine, erected by Mesers. I. P. 
Morris & Co., gives entire satisfaction, and during 
Mr. .Capen’s charge of the Works, has exceeded 
the duty guaranteed by its builders, and has not 
cogt the city one cent. This engine is in constant 
use, andalthough laboring under the great disad- 
vantage of having no ascending main of its own, 
it discharging its water into the mains ofthe other 
three engines, performs a duty equal to, some ofthe 
mast famous engines of Cornwal!, If there was a 
Suitable main attached to'this: engine, its duty, 
would exceed that of any engine in’ this country, 
and would undoubtedly stand amongst ‘the | best 
pumpingengines in the world. A fair account of 
its work for che last year cannot be presented, for 
tag reason that much ¢oal has been charged'to it at 
frequent. trials.in_the carly part of the year, when |. 


TES. - ORG non es 
first colmmedicing its operations, «vd no: duty regis- 


torgdy “The eigifie is Ved pale of pumping about 


>It appears from the observations of Professor } 


Robinson on Rivers, that’ a velocity of. water-flow 


clearing‘away alkthe usual sedimentary filt 
that a velocity ofa foot in a second wouldiss 
away fine gravel. The desired velocity cou 


secured by means of dams placed in certain situ- |, 


ations to collect heads of water, at less expense 
thaa by the usual method: Were a proper. system 
of flushing adopted, it would not, we leari from 
competent authority, be necessary to have recourse 
to the@peration more than once in three months. 

Mr. G, Gurney has reported to the olfice of 
Works, London, a new experiment, which he has 
tried with success, for destroying the efflavia of 
sewers. The objectis accomplished by means of 
the steam jet, which produces a current through 
the sewer, and conveys with it the noxious exhala. 
tons, which are often decomposed and rendered 
harmless by being made to pass through a coke 
fire, as they are drawn out. - 

If an arterial drainage of a cily by connections 
with two great sewers, running its wnole length, 
were carried into effect, permanent arrangements 
might be made for flashing, by having large 
reservoirs simular to those by which locomotive 
ateam engines are supplied with water. The 
communicating branch sewers, and the private or 
house ones, opening into them, could be kept 
clear by the flush from house tanks and the public 
hydrants, fire plugs, or intermittent fountains in 
the streets, in the manner already described. The 
success of flushing must, however, depend mainly 
on the size in diameter of the sewers, for unless 
they are nearly or quite filed with water, sud- 
denly let in, we cannot anticipate the desired sa- 
tisfactory results from the operation. To meet 
this exigency, it has been proposed that tubular 


drains or pipes, of moderate dimensions, with | 


smooth and glazed interiors, be substituted for the 
rectangular private and the very large public sew- 
ers which have been, for the most part, con— 
structed up to this time. For house drainage, a 
four-inch tubular pipe has been found to answer 
better than a pipe of twenty inches or two feet in 
diameter, according to the old method. The fric- 
tional line or interior perimeter of the first of these 
drain-pipes is but 124 inches; that of the two feet 
drain is 75 inches. The secondary pipes are six 
inches in diameter. In place of an old sewer, 
in one instance, of 4 feet high. by 3 feet 6 che 
wide, and varying 1n width to 6 and 7 feet, and in 
height, in one part, to 7 feet, andin which the 
‘ night-soil had accumulated to the depth of 9 feet, 
there was laid down two nine-inch stoneware 
mains. The united sectional area of these last 
tubular drains is but one-sixteenth of the area of 
the small part of the old sewer, and one-half the 
area of the single old house drains. By this arrange- 
ment,supposing the house to be supplied with water: 
cesspools or common privies might be dispensed 
with; anda closet soil pan placed syphon tashion 
over a pipe communicating. with that serving for 
the house drain. Nor would there be any neces- 
sity for flushing, as both the house and branch and 
even main drains would be kept clear by the 
increased concentration. and acceleration of the 
flow of the waste water. In point of economy; 
the saving of expense is very great by the system 
of tubular drainage, the cost being only from a 
seventh toa tenth that of the old system. The 
pipes used for the purpose of drainage ought to be 
either glazed stone ware or of burnt clay.and 
glazed in the inside. They possess yet another 
advantage over the common brick drains 1n their 
not allowing either of exudation of their contents 
or of infiltration into them. The latter has-oc- 
curred in the parish of St. Pancras, London, into 
the sewer running through which the exudations 
from the church yard at a distance of three feet 
found entrance. Uniess theré be an.abundant sup- 
ply of water for keeping the house and branch 
drains free from obstruction and aecumulation, 


they will prove to be a sotirce of annoyance and !. 


disease. Asa general rule,each house dram. at} 
least, ought to be provided With a trap or valve, 
to prevent the escape of emanations from the 
drain into the house. Especially 1s this necessary, 
where the supply of water is not abundant enough 
to keep the dram elear: 
§81t has been proposed to sapatels fettiae sewers 
from surface water drains. ‘The first kind of drain* 
age 13 of sewage proper, the liquid and sem- 
quid refuse of dwellings ; and the second or sur- 
face draining 1s of rain and melted snow. Sewage 
‘flows continually and ia measurable quantity ; 
surface water irregularly, sometimes not at all, 
often: copiously and at times excessively. Mr 
Simpson, Advocate, of Edinburgh, who suggests 
this division, proposes also that “the sewers for 
the sewage should be eonduits, which from their 
commencement in private dwellings to their final 
debouchure from the main of the largest size, 
should not by one single open vent, during their 
whole course, communicate with the external air. 
r these sewers aregudar fall is given, it need 
rest one; and are made of ‘proper: 
aE about) joie they. pha 


The sand and fine gravel at the bottom of the 
sewers, which-had been carried into them by the 
surface water from the Streets and gutters, cannot 
be cleared away either by the mechanical means 
already described-or by washing. For a time, the 
— employed in the sewers shovel it to the 

ight and left, so as to allow a freer passage. for 
the liquid matter; but its increase compels them to 
drag or propel it as best they can to a spot under 
‘the man openings or gully holes in the vault of 
the sewer, through which 1t is raised up in buckets 
by windiass. ‘Thnisis the most fatiguing and dan- 
gerous part of the labor of cleansing out of the 
sewage, by its requiring the workmen to remain 
down a longer time, and by their being exposed to 
more acrimonious and deleterious vapours arising 
from substances which had been retained and co- 
vered by the incumbent sand. Not only are the 
men liable to asphyxia, but, also, to inflammation 
of the eyes, caused by the emanations of am- 
montia. — 

We learn, from experiments on the subject, that 
the air of the public sewers in Paris 1s vitiated by 
the loss of a certain portion, one to four per cent. 
of oxygen, the vital element of the atmosphere, 
aud by the addition of the deleterious gas, car. 
bonic acid, which extinguishes flame, and destroys 
life when largely inhaled, and also of the still more 
and eminently destructive gas, the sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Lt is worthy of remark, that both these 
gases, which, when inhaled, are so fatal to life, ex- 
hibit, when mixed with water, as in certain mine- 
ral springs, and taken into the stomach, most 
marked exhilarating and salutary effects on the 
animal economy. 

The yearly expense of cleaniag the sewers of 
the city of London proper, and Westminster 
and tha Tower Hamlets was 15,500 dollars. The 
total of the loads of deposit removed from the 
sewers of these parts of the metropolis, (three 
districts) which are those north of the Thames 
amounted to nine thousand three hundred. In the 
large Holborn and Finsbury district, a saving of 
nearly forty thousand dollars was effected in 
one year alone, (1843) by improvements in the 
mode of cleansing the public sewers. It has been 
estimated that, by keeping these latter clear by 
flushing, a saving in that-branth alone might be 
effected equal to fifty per cent., some have said of 
sixty 81x percent. The saving in one district,during 
@ year, was sufficient to pay forall the flushing gates 
and side entrances placed on the old sewers to be 
used for years to come. 

The construction of sewers in the city of Lon— 
don alone, during a period of ten years, cost 610,000 
dollars. The cost per lineal foot of the first class, 
or largest sized sewer, 18 estimated by one engi- 
neer at five dollars.afoot, and that of the third class 
athalf the sum. But there must be different 
s‘andards of classification, for another experienced 
personinsuch matters in London makes the rate 
at twenty dollars per foot fora culvert of ten feet 
diameter and one and a half brick thick all round’ 
For No. 2, five feet three inches high by four and 
three-quarters feet wide in the clear, one and a 
half brick thick, semi circular bottom and upright 
sides, and one brick, semi circular covering arch, 
the cost per lineal foot was $13,50. No. 3, the size 
In ordinary use, five feet high by three feet six 
inches wide in the clear, and of construction simi- 
lar to the last, cost $7 per lineal foot. No 4, the 
dimensions of which are four feet nine inches high 
by three feet four inches wide, cost $6,40 per 
foot. A small sized sewer, two and a half by two 
feet, built only a brick thick, cost about $1,20. 

af lu sheng, of which we have made such oa 
‘Quent mention, consists in collectingsa suflicient 
came water ii in a tank or other reset¥our, 80% 


y j Sntents may sweep 
he whole length of the. sewer, filling completely 
its anterior; and thereby effectually carrying with 
it every impurity and accumulated matter. Ifthe 
tank be intended to flush a house drain, it ought to 
be at the top of the house. But where an ade- 
| quate supply of water can be obtained at all times;" 
| and.with an impetus derived from the height of | 
, the reservoir and the reduced calibre of the cont. 
| ducting Pipes, asin Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston, there is no necesaity for this system of 
flushing. By turning the water with which each 
house 1s, or may be supplied, 1ato drains, private as 
well as public, these may. be thoroughly cleared of 
their contents and well cleansed. But as restrictions 
are imposed on the inhabitaats to prevent their 
letting water run in this way, it is the duty of tae 
cily authorities to open, at stated and short inter~ 
vals the fireplugs in the streets, so as to allow of a 
Tapid and gushing flow ot water into the public 
sewers, and in this way both to émpty them of their 
accumulating filth and even sand and gravel, and 
at the same time to sweeten their acrid and delete— 
tious air. Let us make the same good use of our 
fire-plugs and public hydrants as the munici- 
pality of the French capital does of its intermittent 
fountains—in promoting the public health as welt: 
as in furmshing the means for extinguishing fires— 


PUBLIC HEALTH. - 

‘SEWERAGE aND SurpLy oy Water.—In termi-. 
fic ow tematks on the ‘cleansing of sewers 
add; consequently, on keeping them clear.of ob- 
structions, we are obliged at once to insist on the 
necessity of a due supply of water for this purpose, 
whether we regard the completeness or the cos; 
of the operation. In Paris and London, when no 
provision was made for washing out the sewers, or 
even for the introduction of an ordinary flow of sur- 


hfacé water beyond that furnished at irregular 


and’ uncertain periods’by rain, men hired for the 
purpose, who were professional scavengers, en- 
tered into the sewers and threw out their contents 
oa the street. ‘For the better performance of their 
work there were two sets of opsrators, the one 
below in the sewer to fill buckets with the sewer 
filth, and another above in the street to draw up | 
the. buckets by means of ropes and windlass aad 
empty their contents on each side of the man-hole 
or opening in the vault of the sewer which had 
been left for this purpose. We can readily be_ 
lieve, even without sensual experience of the 
fact, that the efluvia from the matters thus spread 
on the street could not be very grateful to the ol 
factories, either of the passers by or of the inhabit- 
ants in the neighborhood, A more troublesome 
mode of proceeding, and one in which the men em- 
ployed ran great risk, and in fact were not unfre-" 
quently victims of asphyxia, consisted in thelr 
pushing before them, with the aid of a square board 
fastened at the centre to a long handle, the semi- 
fluid mud and filth in the sewer on to its ter- 
minal opening. The men, two or three in 
number, stood side by side, go that the pro- 
pellers should extend across the culvert. 
They were tollowed at a short distance by 
another file, and these, 1f necessary, by a third, 
who pushed before them the matter which had 
escaped those on the front line. Some idea may 
be formed of the immense labor in a work of this 
nature, when we learn that the length to which ! 
these semifiuid contents of the sewers were drawn 
by pure force of muscle was from 13,000 to 16,500 
yards, or from seven to nine miles. Sometimes 
the filth becomes of such a consistence, and 18 80 
impasted in the culvert, as to render it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for the scavengers to 
propel it onwards. They are in such a case soon 
relieved of their dilemma by a simple contri. 
vanee. It consists in. establishing a tempo- 
rary dam, in the shape of a piece of thick 
and wide planks, which one of the men takes 
down into the sewer, and sets up on edge, cross~ 
wise to the canal, 80 as completely to arrest the 
flow of thé contents of this latter. In this way, 
the water collects at the upper part of the retained 
filth, and allows of the men removing the more 
fluid. matters nearest to the board. When the 
obstruction and difficulty of propelling are renewed, | 
after a little distance, the board 13 withdrawn, and 
the water, falling and flowing w.th some force, 
thins the filth in advance of it, and, in a degree, 
holds it in suspension, and thus greatly facilitates 
the propulsion imparted to it by the scavengers 
with their machine. So necessary 13 this water, 


} thus procured, that the men are sometimes obliged 


to wait two or three hours, until it is accumulated 
insufficient quantity. The process here described 
js, in fact, a very imperfect mode of flushing, 
which would no longer be called for if the surface 
flushing at the upper end and opening of the sewer, 
were properly performed, To this important pro- 
cess we shall soon advert. Q|—| 
The sewers in Paris are, ih late times, cleaned 
twice a week, by what are called extyaction and 
washing. The first consists in removing the more 
solid postion of the filth; the second in washing 1! 
away. The proportionate length of sewers sub- 
jected to the two methods, on each day of clean- 
ing, 18 not quite a third of a mile (five hun- 
dred and forty yards), by extraction, and near- 
ly eighteen miles by washing. The former 
process must be the same as that used in London, 
of which we have spoken at the beginning of the 
present article, and consists in the actual with- |, 
drawal and discharge of the sewer filth, 1f not in 
the street, at least in carts for the purpose. In this 
labor ninety men are employed, with four carts, 
each drawn by two horses. Lhe cost of the 
cleansing (curage), in 1849, was twenty five thou- 
sand dollars. 
Asphyxia used tobe a not unfrequent occurrence 
} among the men employed incleansing the Parisian 
| sewers, nor can they be said to enjoy exemption 
from it now; but the risk of this alarming and | 
occasinally fatal sezure has been greatly dimi- 
nished of late years, by the increase of the smal] 
aud intermittent fountains—fire plugs we should 
call them. The supply of water thus furnished 1s 
not only serviceable by washing the streets and 
carrying along in its subterranean flow the filth of 
the sewers, but also by absorbing the deleterious 
gases given out from the contents of these latter, 
and thus-enebling the workmen. to enter’and tra. 
verse them with comparative impunity. © The 
number ot intermittent fountains (dornesfon- 
tatnes), in Paris at the present time is about 1800; 
they are opened aad allowed to run twice a week. 


ordinary flow and occasional flushing; ‘th 


yea LLETIN. ¥ py foresee ao * pare 
: ran CSS Obief Boginéer of Water Works. epee mci: never need-any other cleansing, or for 3 } 
ak Thien, ” ‘ hk ‘ “Mr, Miller moved that they proceed to first elect: the periods of time any repair or renew Lr. 
EB Rieut MEN in ‘tHe Rigut Puace.”’—The Chief Commissioner of Highways Z Simpson urges on the public the abandt nt fo 
changes that have been effetted in some of the depart- Esa to send © ae: elect the Chief Engi- ever of BIG sewers; be they tqiates MONEE or 
ments of the city service, since the politieal revolution , ‘neerofthe Water Works. Agreed to. ; , g : F 


Judge sintiny a to er i ~_ esti rg egg-shaped, and ever 80 closely fitted and jointed, 
election: of.a Chief Engineer Watering Departmen ahd t i i i 
Mr. Kline thought the motion was not.in.order, © substitute close pipes or. tubes inthe 


of May, have caused some queer things to occur. These 
oceurrences are, perhaps, unavoidable incidents of the 


The Clinir decided otherwise. stead. These earthenware sewers may be m 

ea beigayh 2 noted those ri a The motion to postpone was not agrced to y the follow- of any size and strength, with spigot and fawcét 
they occupied.— ing vote,) viz:-— - joi ¥ 

Wa ‘hers. heard a. laughable: camo ia: panier ait g vote; 2 joints, aud united when necessary, by Roman ce- 


SELECT, COUNCIL. 


F ment or patent 2ntoneo, I: 
ee seve Ae nitatih, p he return of reflux 


took place last week at the Spring Garden Water 


Works. Councils had elected out all the old en- President.—3. : ~ one of the greatest objections to house 
gineers, &c., and the works were in the hands of Nays—Messrs. Ashton, Beideman, Cornman, Frailey, rains 18 preventedan three ways:—first, the water 
ices, i " Gamble, “Hagner, Higgins, Hilles, Kline, Marse.is, Mc- pan zx and the sigmatic curve under the water 
movices. Now, as allour readers are aware, the Spring Whorter, Mott, Perkins, Taylor, Verree, Wainwright, Wil- closet dvakignihe oat h : 
Garden Works employ steam for forcing water into the liamg.—17. ; + NeXt, anot er sigmatic carve, if 
reservoirs, and powerful engines are used for this pur- ieanes-akciarh Baler: Meee Dak mean ober the +t will make it safe; where the pipe 
pose. On the day referred tothe machinery was put | Bradford, Bremer, Bromley, Benj. H. Brown. Burnell, de omnia siteat Sree = thidtyy'e: deh 
in molion and one of the new hands, after a time, | Butier, Catherwood, Crease, Eliott, Findlay, Ford, Geiss, cately hung flap valve of galvanized iron at the 
essayed to stop a Cornish engine that was in use. But | Hassinger, Henry, Herrocks, a eee Northrop, Pot- extreme end of the tube, where it discharges into 
Johnny Raw failed most ingloriously, the engine only | pee, Sorver, Stevenson, Vanhorn, Patterson, Pre- the main drain. Tho valve will atwaya be shut 
aenidn4 hig) ae all hands were called to assist in Nays—Blesars, Alexander, A. ; « Baker, Booth, Borie, except when opened by a flow from thé house. ? 
stopping the stubborn machine. But all in vain, the Boyle, M. OC. Brown, Brownholtz, J. ¥. Deal, William Deal, The suggestions of the Scotch writer 1 
engine kept Dutton, Fitler, Harper, Hubbard, Iseminger, Jackson : ; er now 
sa ne Os a pets was no stop in it, and people Kelly; Kersh am King, Leech, Lindsay, Martin, Mascher, quoted are not directly applicable to the system, 
get scared. e new hands ran around and Mecutchen, Melloy, Mickle, Monaghan, Murphy, McUlea- or, we ought rather to say, the want of system, in 
around, like the monkey is said to have done after set- ry, MeMakin, McManus, McNeat,.O’Neill, Owen, Parker, our towns, of disposing of the contents of wat 
ting the beer barrel a-going, but the engine kept going Rechteriwald, Reed, Ridgway, Robb, C.B.Roberts, I. J. = ¢ ater 
with might and main. Finally the fun became rather Reberts, Scofield, Slocum, Snyder, Vogdes, Winship, |. closets and een The first are as yet eom-. 
( y Wright—44. ai aratively few in number, = 
serious, all hands gave the building a wide berth for fear The ballot. for Chief Enginecr of the Watering Depart. patently 1 ahikadiae wes nae 1 more. fre 
ofa blow-up, and it was not until midnight that Mr. ment resulted as follows : 5 aller, many of 
Ogden, the new Chief Engineer of the Department, was FOR OHIEF ENGINZER OF THE WATERING ce which often diffuse their effluvia around, to 
4 | > Samuel Ogden........ svesdened the dnn " . : ; 
hunted up, and he stopped the machine that had given Yredrrick Gracf sp BT i the babi bin ihe ary of smell, if not 
£0 much trouble and caused so much uneesines, Frederick Erdman. “4 Pp e detriment o health. The fluid 
empamenege <A The announcement of ag etiok — loudly anette aad gaseous emanations from their sides become 
, ’ "| by the. assemblage in. the gallery, but it was promptly : ‘ 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 8, 1856. | etek by the gavel of the President. P’ every day with the increased density of popula, 
= Se paca 1OR CHIEFZCCMMISSIONEB, OF LIGHWAYS. 4 ‘tion in our large cities, a more serious nuisance 
: . John McCarthy . sen edysnene by their finding entrance int HI 
DOINGS «i CITY Thomas Birch . ech o cellars and under 
b, SEEY  n e : Govge Mapre. Browne apar mass i SITecHiN he Parity of the 
City Councils niet. yesterday afternoon, and transacted — Jobn McCarthy w . cisterns in those places, besides endanger- 
r Sines My. M. C. Brown moved that they proceed to elect a i . 3 
the following busincss:— i bed Commiseloner of Clty Property, whieh wes agreed to. ing the aoe of the houses themselves. The 
, . SELECT BRANCH. FOR COMMISSIONER OF CITY PROPRETY. cesspools become so many sieves, as the more 
Select Counc was called to-order-at “twenty minutes ey a pene ae part soaks through the eub-+soil; and, as has 
past three o’clock by the President, Mr. Wharton, George J, Hamilton oor appened In foreign cities, t 
The journal was read. : tr f Myx. E. Ahern was declared elected. PP 8 » the ground must become’ 


satu iqui ine 
FoR COMINSEIONERS OF HIGHWAYS. rated with liquid filth in consequenee, We ear. 


Mr. Williams presented a communication from the ; i 
Thomas McCullough nestly wish that the stringent recommendation of 


Chief Engineer of the Water Department, relative to | 


the condition of the Kensington Water Works. The Emanuel Street Mr. Simpson could be univ . j 
basins were found to be clogged with foul matter, con- George Meyors that an house should igen salle ike 2 
sisting of fish offal and other organic ‘impurities, accu- Charles McGowan.. A “ere A compelled, within a 
mulated to the depth of several feet. They had been Frederick Emhart specified time, to establish a Water-cioset, and to 
cleared and the Hngineer wasiof opinion that the water ’ Thomas AicCullough ian make perfect its own privatesewer, Inthe project: 
‘was now as pure as avy other used in, the city. It had elected. . , # ed introduction of drains intoh : 

been found necessiiry to make -eertain repairs, which, to- The members of. Select Councit returned to their . ains into houses, the fact must 
cn pt reir of the pesing 4 Rae five Chamber, and Common Council adjourned. be constantly borne in mind that houses without 

n L . The Engineer ‘also refers ie condi- | SSS ee = i i 
fon of Pairmonct dn, cane Cualaackeheaboes ay LOCC Arana : drains at all are in a more favorable sanitary con- 
‘was of opinion that there was no immediate danger to ba ; : i. dition than those which are badly drained. It has 
appihended, but {hiught' sonie “precautionary. The Cornish Engine.—The Cornish engines, ee y 
should be adopted fe nebennate that, the: debe ae SpORRD.A In the: Ledger yesterday, el one si es Aas Hy at Oat he ee 
é - My s ¥ , ¥ _ " 
sheathed up to its proper level, that. the ice-breaker be pe ey ig on tiie og Hor geme ety TT ne of | Draining, to the Metropolitan Commission of. 
repaired, andAlutihe dam at its eastern-end-be ‘rip. | Ty, be principe: sy, 3.3 1 Sewers, in reference to the want of constructive | * 
” Ears ; the country where mining operations are going | Vv 
wap eds the expense of this works will be-about $5000, on, or for pumping. at large water lis The skill on the part of builders: Whatever construc: | | 
Mh ata aL referred to, the Committee on Spring Garden water works have an sds of tive skill a builder may have exhibited in a house | 
“ei : this kind in operation, and, that our readers may 

2 comet ot ee pened tor the shear underatand aoe fully iis workings and advan. appears to forsake him when he comes to consider : 
one from the:Boxrd of Health, informing Councils of the Pe tecmane thave byeMr Fea oct ot the LORS ATER CON Tau ‘Reed eee heen rll 
wacdity ft the Foard occasioned by tho resignation. of | Novelty Works, Norristown, who was the first that has been aimed at, for the most part, has been | + 
: pee! cues the member from the Twenty-first Ward. to havé an éngine of this kind: built in this coun- to provide a hole of some sort, through which the | ¢ 
rt be Chief Engine r of tho Watering Department sent _ disea sc ite top at toe epiinder to. tice te refuse may get aut- somewhere.” . The pansoaand! |? 
in tne eave tepainetiogers : : 4 piston down; the equalizing valve then opening persons who have these matters in their charge { 
M. Tet op nrvede einen eneral Clerk—Joshua allows the steam to pass from the top of the in our American cities must tak j 
M. Raybo d. Purveyors—1st District, Charles M. §D, cylirder through the equalizing pipe, to the bot- A st take care not to incur} 
smith? 2d, Geo W.'L. Felton, 30, Joseph. Huneker, (om of the cylinder; this being put a small space this-censure. ie: b 
ny George. fener npeectarecawr anor Schofieid, when corfipared with the whole content of the ne Bae we : 
Mest 4 h PR ‘dward M, Bready and Samuel, Leech. st:eke of steam, reduces it but littlé. The piston < ante ea cine acal: 

eskonger—Suniui L. Snyder, Magineer. of Schuylkill then ascends at the required speed (this is regu- ' £ 


Works-—Jeanc § »@igaiv, in place of John Macutchen, 
transtetred ito Deiaware Worke, vice William Elle, re- 
signed. Engineer of Velaware Works--Robert Sherred . 
vice'J. A. Dowd), Tesigued. Reterred to the members of 
the Watering Conixsitiée from Select Council. 

The Chief Comp:1:ioner of Highways sent in the nomi- 
naticris of Wm. Sivith, Pb. McClakey, and Daniel MeCart- 


lated by ballast,) and before it reaches the top 
cf thestreke, the equa!iz ng valve closes, pre- 
venting any further ercape of steam from the top 
of the cylinder, the pisten compressing the re- 
maining steam until the engine is brought to a 
stand. ‘This is intended tocvercome momentum, 


“gd Water Permits ; 
Mzsexs. Fp1t0xs—The object of this commu- 
‘nication is to bring to the notice of the public a 
matter.which can scareely.be-generally known, as 
it surely wculd not be tolerated. It amounts to an 
outrage, 1 SingA xaot wan 

A few days ago I called at the Office of the Wa- 


; \ ~ 5 4 = SS 
os '<* 7B ot the Pubtic Led, a. oa 
é at a 


Wr wainkinns he td We S 1 te oe and to prevent the piston from touching the cylin- 
staat eaten - —Feh dex neath, serving Fan elastic. cushion between ter Department of: the Ci'y for the purpose of ob-” 
For the Daily Pennsyivanian. [st ; the two.° But italso is an item in the economy of taining ‘a permit for water. ~ Our lot extends from 
Matural Know-Nethingism. the engine, for this compressed steam filling the Willow to Hamilton street, fronting one hundred 


feet on each etreet; the building is about the centre 
of the lot; there is‘water in'Hamilton street, but 
none in Willow. ‘We have paid for the pipes in Ha- 
milton street, but now, although thefeare no pi 

in Willow street, we cannot:obtain @ permit with- 


For three days the residents in Second street between ot — Speen betweee ee ee ee ‘ dinget 
Brown and Coates, eleventh ward, have had their hydrant eine rae snore thes east ce ag ine: axetaded: 
nog iy fa one Factory ahs Bc square stam--reduced as ave ie the danean of the 
stop work in consequence, the market. peop! - 
tain their pbs ma taxing the liberality of residents a peer and the opexation of equglizing so. much 


: ess steam for the next stroke. = out. we pay seventy -five'cents per foot for our Wil- 

oes eng? At do Mout the een Hi ais reer After the engine has been brovght a stand, low street front. .‘Bheexcuse—I' will‘ not call it a 
pose we have hai ih 2 se tod leaie tha male about 8 the piston being again at the upper end of the reason or argument, for there: ‘ls neither:in it—is 
It was becbase there sdeied B40 ee stroke, the exhaust valve opens, and the engine that: we may at some future time improve our Wil- 
quarter of a mile distant} which our defacto know-noth- Jow street front, and: then 'we would have water 


rests an instant, the first jet of the exhaust forc- 
ing all the wat@r, air ahd vapor from the con- 
denser, then the injection valve opens, and the 
fresh stream of cold water effects instantaneously 


ing purveyor set about to repair, by stopping off the 
water three “stops” further off from the leak than was 
necessary, and after the leak was reperiedatbey - it 
without tuning on the water again, leaving Us, as above amore perfect vacuum than could otherwise be 
stated, without wat foxthreg days after the repairs were obtain Ae then the steam’ valve opens for the 
wi onto similar tg, nae J have bean’ quite‘nimer- next stroke. The besa of the ex ifs ron: 
ous since the inauguration of our present Know-Nothing oo eon ck seem reat 8 tae ‘Cornish engine, 
administration, One more instance ‘will suffice to show im fi tel der thi trol of the en: ru 
the utter incompetency of our purveyor. During the se- esr. eerie ated Luatmed for these engines that 
verest cold «weather, last winter, a main bursted at the tne friction attending its working is so little that 
corner of Old York Road and Willow street. The pur- in calculations nothing is allowed for it, and in 
veyor was applied to, who, with a gang of ‘Worknitien, re- an ens ine of 75 hore comer not more than a pint 
paired to the spot, and commenced dizgingwup the street in and a half of oil is used per week of 163 hours 
numerous places, in order.to find the stops; but, Messrs. the piston getting tallow. ? 
Editors, you wall hardly ,believe me, when I inferm you, | Its also said to be economical over crank en- 
that after four days hard work, they gave it up in des- | ines, because the steam is used expansively 
pair! The water in the meantime issuing out of the leak, | ath Niiore effect being introduced at a high 
land freezing as‘fast as it;touched the surface, creating.a | pressure into the cylinder, the piston commences 
monntelg * ice, and finally running into the cellars of descending rapidly and acquirin a momentum 
citizens, &c. ; een 
In. this emergency a’ council of war was held, at’ which ocak uescoue the polit where Sa. re ance d 
it was reluctatly decided to apply to the see purvey- | steam ceases to be effective; the engine will then 
who had been superceded at the time of the consoli- turn her stroke, and the piston will ascend some 


for those improvements: from: ‘Hamilton’ street. 
This might be the case, but then have we not a 
perfectly legitima‘e right to: itfrom Hamilton st., 
since we’ have-paid for it, until’the pipesate laid in 
Willow street? When they are laid there jor when 
‘we.do improve there, we will fortuem, but 
not before. If there: is an o ce! for’ this, it 
geems to me to bein violation of ‘both justice and 
common law, and it certainly isin violation'6f com- 
mon‘sense:' / We have: paid one) hundréd'‘dollare 
for water, which:we cannot ‘have until ‘we pay a 
further sum: of: seventy five dollars—for a thing 
which has“never : been’ done, and | probably never 
will be. If the'city isafraid of imptovements on 
Willow street; it had: ‘better >lay the’ pes! there, 
and then the property-holders ‘will ehject to 

ying for them: ‘The two streets arébut two hun- 

red feet apart, and there ‘are many streets’in the 
city which furnish water fora much preater dis- 
tance back than that; still if the’pipes’were laid, 
we:would make no ‘objection; ‘but ‘we certainly 
consider it outrapengs to require us to for them 
when there is hardly eny probability of their being 
laié atialland when we have paid the full charge 


the right stop was reached, and in less than fifteen mins 
utes after the praupee saan 5 vi operons the vas was. 
stopped off, to the greatreliefof the citizens in the neigh- 

borhood. STERESCODE. | 


f the districts, on account of his politics.) who in| iderable distance without the intervention of forthe-other street. Can we not compel the city to 
the ofevening, went.and placed his foot upon the sea The engine Taises a weight, and it is i <forntit ~ water fromm Hamilton s an 9 MC 
spotyand after the removal of a few shovels full ofearth, the descent of this weight that forces or raises a nda, Ay 224; 1856. 3 i 


EDamtha Disha T ndread 1 


the water, thus permitting great rapidity of mo- 
tion of piston when steam is applied. 


= WW en 


’ elicited from them concorning# specifi 


At the meeting on July 7th, Stephen R. (Henn was oalled 


and sworn. From his testimony be apveared to be a sort 
of man of all work. He had been employed jn the Water 
Department since about the thane Mr, Ogden went. into 
oftice—engaged in tre machine shop—removing dead ani- 
mals, &c, Remembers counting pipes—was engaged 35 or 
36 days—presented a bill for $43 50. Thinks there was | 
nothing charged but days’ work. Did nothing but work by | 


; the day, and yet the Dill as presented, 2nd it is supposed 


sworn to by him, is for . 
Bight days’ counting pipes at Fairmount, at $1 50 


12 00 

PCT dAYvescrecessrscesessssseeners ae 

Fixtures and moving pipes...-aggs 31 50 
Total sssseescseessesess 5 273... Pate $43 50 


This witness also testified that he was employed by Lewis 
Smith, and worked for him during the whole time he was 
engaged ip furnishing stoye for the repaiys of Fairmount 
dam—fraja the jaiter part of August to about the mid@e of 
Noyember. According to his own testimony, he neyer did 
any thing but-work by the day for, the city, and hence the 
item of $31 50 in his bill for fixtures aud moving pipes is a 
fraud, and this leads natwyrally: to-the inference that the | 
whole is a fraud, aud in the absence of any testimony in 


éxplanation or contradiction in the fourth specification tho | 
charge therein contained may fairly be set down as proven. | 

Upon the fifth specification no-testimony..was-taken....C. | 
Henderson & Ca, were scot down on the list of witnesses | 
for the second day but as appeared from the paper return: | 
ed were not subpcenaed. No member of the Committe 
appeared to know anything about Charles Wenderson and i 
James Ogden, brother of the Chief Engineer, who was the 
company of that firm, did not appear before the Commit- | 
tee, 

Something was said abont this firm being manufacturers 
of hollow ware, but there are numerous bills of theirs 
against the City, in tho office of the Controller, approved | 
by Sarnuel Ogden, for articles that are not hollow ware nor | 
in any way connected with it, among which are the two 
mentioned in specifications 5 and 6, which are found in the 
office identically as there set down. If either of the mem- 
bers of this firm had been produced, there is scarce doubt 
but that some very important ae dale have been 

ph - 


gre gets 
He testifed that tucro was a 7 opamp At tie 
Schuylkill Works that it is there yet and never haa = 
away tc his knowledge. But the bill of $188 38 was Lae 

by the City upon the certificate of correctness of Mr. 0) den, 
and it would have been much more to the point, if on | 
derson & Co., had never produced their books and showed | 
that the work had been doge and that the bill was just. 

Upon the ninth specification Charles Fisher was exam- 
ined at the meeting on July 7th. He testified that the firm 
of Bergdoll & Besotter, and himself. had laid pipes on 
Landing Avenye and tho Rajlroad—that they had UT 
chased and furnished the pipe and materials and paid 20. 
Esher, ono of the Purveyors for the labor—that witnesses 
half of the bill for labor was over $200. ; ; 

George Esher was subpenaed but did not answer when 
called, and therefore could not be examined. 

In the examination of Charles Coulter at tho first mcet. 
ing the undersigned endeavored to ascertain the names of 
some of the men who were at work at the laying of these 
pipes. The witness reported the water at the Spring Qar- 
den and xirmount basins, and passed three or four times 
a day wie these pipes were being laid. Hesaid he might 
have seen Esher there, but could not be certain, and could 
only remember the names of two of the men at work, John 
Smith and Thomas Cody. Both of these names wero in the 
subponifor the second meeting, but it was stated that 
they could not be found. : 

The testimony of Charles Fisher proves beyond doubt 
that Exher was paid for his work, and it cannot be doubted 
that while he was engaged in doing it, he was receiving 
his salary as Purveyor of the Water Department, This is 
of itself a trand, and in the total absence of evidence 
which he could so oasily furnish. that he paid men with his 
own money, it may be fairly and justly inferred that the 
laboring men, as well as Mr. Msher were paid by the City, 
and the ninth specification may therefore be set down as 
conclusivaly proven. i 

Concerning the tenth specification, no testimony was 
taken. Eshor was absent, and Nitsell was named 


in the subpoena for the second meeting, but it was stated 
he could not be found. , 

In the cleventh specification there is two mistakes. It 
was Lewis Smith, not John that it is alleged had the con- 
tract for furnishing the séonc thorein referred to, and it 
does not appear that they were charged at $4100 a acow 
load... But the testimony elicited by the Committee, and 
the natural inferences to be drawn therefrom, exhibits this 
stone furnishing transaction in the light ofa most stupend- 
ous frand, ‘ i 

In the first place, Lewis Smith, the contractor, appears 
to be a sort of general furnisher for the Water Department. 
It was accidentally drawn from him while under examina- | 
tion, that he had within the last two or three weeks fur- 
nished several thousand feet of oak timber, and this too 
while he is a farmer, residing in Montgomery county, and 
while Christopher Mason is in the receipt of ninety dollara 
a month, as Superintemdant of Repairs, and the Chicf 
Engineer is receiving his full salary, either of whom could 
have gone to the mill or the yard where it was sold, with- 
out employing any one as a go between. 

From the testimony adducee, it appea*s that the stone 
in question were quarried on the Lemon Mill property, be- 
longing to the City, close to the water—were removed by 
trucks into scows, and thence rowed or poled across a dis- 
tance of about three hundred yards to the upper side of the \ 
dam, where after properly mooring the scows, they were 
thrown overboard into the water. And 1705 perch of 
stone—stone procured and furnished in this way, there was 
paid the enormous price of two dollars a perch. 

It is a fact known toevety building mechanic that good 
building stone can be purchased. to be delivered at the 
building, at from 90 canta to 81 25 per perch, and for the 
latter price will be carted a distance of from two and a 
half to three miles. These atone, Mr. Mason stated under 
oath, were hardly good enough for building stone—they 
were rather toosoft. 

Of course the softer stone are the easier they ara quar- 
ried. -There was no quarry leave paid, for the quarry was 
owned by the city. There was no horses employed, and no 
hadling of any kind. except hy the men with trucks, the 
distance of a few feet. into the scows, and there cannot be 
a doubt that a hundred contractors could have heen found 
that would have furnished them at seventy-five cents a 
perch, and made a handsome profit by the operation. The 
Tlighway Department have contracted with Mr. George W. 
Cubbler for the erection of the wing walls at the eastern 
end of Girard Avenue Bridge. By the terms of the con-> 
tract the stone are to be of a very large size—are required 
to be dressed or smoothed on the outside, and to be well 
and substantially laid with good material. The stone are 
bronght from the west side of the Schuylkill, and are far- 
nished with all the materiais necessary for laying them, 
and are well and substantially laid, and the whole cost for 
the work, finished and complete, is two dollars twenty-four 
and a halfcents a perch. Mia & 


other may supply coal.” Thus every member of a. commit- 
| tee on Water Works may have an immediate or direct 


q pecuniary. or personal interest in. sustaining an officer 


that hi “Many sub-offices and so much patronage to 


a 8 hat, his. misd r male 
is matter what. Hy Eis misdoings.o! 


BD : , 

ut the Committee, although ey do not appear to. have | 
the sagacity to -see it, have fully admitted the tight. to 
make, as well as the propriety of making anonymous 
charges against a public officer by.their unanimous agree- 
ment to proceed with the examination as witnesses of the 
persons nanied in the anonrmous paper. 

And it is suggested that the promulgation of anonymous 
falselogds can never do an. lienest public officer any harm, 
It is related of General Jackson that during his adminis- 
tration one of his appuintees came to him with acomplaint 
that some one had been circulating lies about him. © They 
have been telling lies on you have they!” says the old 
Hero, “well, never mind that—lies can’t hurt you=-only 
take care that they cannot tell any truths on you—lies 
never hurt anybody but the author or promulgator of 
them. 

The undersigned was on the morning of June 30th, 1857, 
appointed a member of the Committee on Water Works, in 
the place of Samuel Pleasants, resigned, and attended the 
meeting of the Committee on the aftornoon of that day, 
and pissgobed, s ree gh of his Mpsoiatarent from the 

resident. 0} ommon Council. As many insinuations 
ave fens of the om, ne pmugeter on Ine Commiitteces 
improperly appointed, &c., it is proper here to state that 
not one word passed between the President of Common 
Council and the undersigned upon the subject. of the ap- 
pointment until Thursday, July 2d, two days after it was 
made, It may have been suggested—perhaps urged by 
others, but the undersigned 
with procuring or soliciting it, as the President of the 
Common Council is no doubt willing to bear testimony. 

The Committee on the day mentioned proceeded with 
the examination of the persons named in the anonymous 
paper, calling them in the order in which they are therein 
set forth. 

The first called was Lewis Ourt who being sworn, @sti- 
fled that he was a biacksmith and machinest; bad been in 
the amploy of the Water Department for 40 years, and had 
worked at the shop in Cherry street, since the year 1819. 
Upon being questioned concerning the castings, log cylin- 
ders. copper float balls, wrought scrap iron and old brass 
named in the Ist, 2d, 8d, 7th and Sth specifications, he tes- 
tified to all of those articles having been taken away from 
the shop in Cherry 
charges in regard to quality, the time they wero taken and 
tho fact that none of the majerials had been \yeighed orany 
note or memorandum of them taken, ‘before being taken 
away. Mr. Oats testified firther that both the Mr. Gravis 
had within hig kpawledge, at difforent timos, suld old ma- 
terials, but that always during their respective adminis- 
trations, any thing sold was weighed previously to its 
being taken from the yard. Mr. Ourt did not know whose 
carts hauled the iron or other materials, or where they 
wert taken to. ; 

Samuel Miller and Thomas Connell, the next witnesses 
called, confirmed Mr. Ourt in every particular, vo much so, 
that it was agreed that the sondiag away from the shop in 
Cherry strect, the articles mentioned in the Ist, 2d, 3d, 7th 
and 8th specifications were’ fully proyén, and that to save 
time the other’ witnesses’ need not be questione)\ goucern- 


ing them. Ui 
‘Saniuel Miller knew the man Whose carts hauled away 
the cast iron; gave his naine as McCtystal, Hugh McCrys- 
tal,had khown him five or tén years, and init he lived ‘in 
William street, near Sprihg Ghrdeli, at Fairmount, °° 
In tho ihterval that relapsed between the tivo’ meetings 
of the Cominittés, High MeCrystql Swag subpenaed at the 
instayce of tHe lindersioneg. 
It wilihe observed that the 


day, July ‘7th, was Mr, Crygtal, who ypou” 
Crratal, Wh Pat 


&O loyed me to Lays to aud ‘awh fie hla 
son O-, eMployed me ) Says to Al A He wad Womitted: at 
j Jamey Ogden ty wheeMel ih Chiof Bovinae" 


anonymous paper, are clearly. and hem ate 4 proven in 
every important partionlars, and members of. Counoils are 
thus enabied ta adlculate the value of that part of the ma- 
jority report which says that “the charges aguinst Mr. 
Ogden for malfeasancesin- office have not been sustained.” 

It is stated and oft repeated by Mr. Ogden’s friends, that 
he received the money for these materials, and has sinee 

id it to the City Tr®easurer. : 
peut it is submitted that admitting the fact that monies 
paidto himin August, September and October last. for 
articles sold belonging. to the City, was paid by him in to 
the Treasury on the 22d of dune in this year, this doés‘not 
in apy way lessen or mitigate the wrong done. 

Supposing for the sake of the argument that he gid not 
really intend to give away the cast iran sent to Henderson 
& Co,, but that it was a fair bona fide sale, ought not some 
one of the employees about the Cherry stieet shep to have 
made an entry of the quantity and price. And if any such 
entry was mutde, why, when the transaction is made the 
basis of acharge of malfeasance in office is not the book 
containing the entry produced, or why is there not some 
one thing done toshow that the transagtion was.a legitimate 

d fair one. : . 
rea where, it is asked, does the Chicf Engineer derive 
the power or authority to sell any of the Property oF thie 
City, no ordinanee has been shown conferring it. Ifhe ean 
sell publig property. wien and £6 whom he pleases, so can 
every Furveyor or Engine tender’ appainted to office under 
him, and if hecan at his will and pleasure sell the old iron 
belonging to the city, he can. upon the same principle, sell 
its coal, its iron pipes, its tools, and all. its machinery, It 
will be said that both the Mr. Graff's were in the practice 
of selling old iron and other materials, but the answer to 
this is, that they held office under the old City. in which the 
laws ani usages were different, and committees then could 
perform Executive duty, and might order things to be sold, 


those gentlemen, the transaction was a faiyand open one, 
and a proper entry was made of it upon the books of the 
office. 


 yracure a carter to haul them, 


had certainly nothing to do | 


| 


street—his testimony confirming those 


no orders to stop anywhere to get it weighed; to a question | 


besides it has been shown that when anything was sold by 


Among the witnesses examined on the first day, was Ro- 
bert Sherred, who had been appointed by Mr. Ogden Engi- 
neer at the Kensington Works, By his testimony it ap- 
pears that nine loads of dressed stone were taken from the 
yard or wharf of the Kensington works, in the Eighteenth 
Ward, some time ‘between the'22d~of Juty md the middle 
of October of last year, and taken to theMilitary Building , 

ip Race street, between Kifth and Sixth. That Captain Lyle 
and Mr. McFerran came for them, and requested him te 
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j oroak timber. So with the patrona 
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Pie Minority Ropers in the Ogacn Beou 
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To the Select anil Common Councils of the City of Phila- 
delphia:— Peon ittee on Water- 

The yee te My ST er the: clipe 

ks, in the matter 0: = Shine At 
ra sabey smal st Samuel Ogden, Chigf Enginser of the 
Water Works, submit - vow a! 3 =) 
ote it are full 

Tala spe His ee ee Ne anne 
a ots Fit be saaraknt waltwny bearing upon their 
They are, as will bo seen, etent 
sce evi be args Seth Ar OP AT 5 ces 

ey are nu ce ; 
erent, gatceversh of Lr tl to matters of record in 
‘ ; er. 
oe be ets testimony of Charles V. Hagner, 

TE eppeors ae i the Fifteenth Ward 
Esq., member of Select Council from i Ei oa lerice ig 
that this paper was left some weeks ago & his mare: 20m. 
his absence, by sorf® one who did not leave sot ees a 
looking at it hastily, seeing that there was no name bat 
pended, he was inclined at first to give it no attention, but 
on a closer examination, finding that several of the pee 
cations referred to matters of record in the City Control] 
office, he was induced to go to that office to examine into 
their acenrary, and, in Res ams examination, he was 

rised to find them strikingly true. 
oedine this state of thinks, he showed the paper to Ns 
eral members of Councils, aud Sacnaircs with them as to 
} roper couyse fo be pursned, 
site cantimont of all tb whom it was shown ape we 
charges should be examined into, and their pet Selah 
and under the adyice and coutisel of the members ee 
whom he consulted, he — the paper in charge of th: 
ommittee on Water Works, Cate te et 

‘ Upon the paper being read before the Commit aey 46°80 
pears that Mr. Ogden and _ his friends strenuously object 
to any investigation, for the reason that the paper pre- 
ferring the charges was anonymous, ‘The plain and thorn 
mon sense answer to this objection was, that those 0 hata 
that referred to matters in the Controller's office had beon 

ained to be trnue,and that nineteen men,all well- 
kn to Mr. Ogden, were named in the paperas be rm 
who, if put upon oath, could sustain and prove the. trut 
of the charges, aes 

tout this ae was in vain; a majority of the Com- 
mnittee, as appears by their proceedings, sustained here Ws 
of Mr. Ogden and his friends, and determined fo make no 

investigation until they conld find out the author or origi- 
nator of the paper. 

The next thine in the proceedings, and the first that 
met the public eye, is a communication from siesta | 
Ogden, Chief Engineer, to both branches of Councils, ask- 
ing an investigation into his official conduct, and following 
close upon this there appoared in the newspapers a flashy 
advertisement, headed “ Water Department of the City of 
Philadetphia,” and signed “Joshua M. Raybold, Register, 
calling upon the person who had made tho anonymous 
charges against the Chief Engineer, to appear before the 
Cunmitteec on Water Works, and sustain them. y 

The result of this advertising for witnesses was as might 
readily been anticipated—that nobody came to testify, and 
the Committee as appears by their proceedings, subseqnent- 
ly, at his own request, examined Mr. Hagner under oath, 
upon which occasion he stated what is hereinbefore set 
forth concerning the manner in which the paper prefer- 
ring the charges came into his hands, and the result of the 
examination made by him in. the Controller's office, and 
after some unimportant proceedings, the Committee finally 
determined to subpieun the nineteen persons named in the 
anonymous paper, and to proceed with their examination 
on Tuesday, June 30, 1857, at. 3, P. M. : 

Before procecding to shew what was proven by the wit- 
ness examined, let us give amoments attention to the ob- 
jection so strongly urged and so much harped upon against 
thiepaper preferring the charges, viz: that it is anony- 
mons. 

An intelligent mind will readily perceive the great diffi- 
vuily that exists In having charges of malfeasance in offico 
madé or preferred by any one ovet his own proper signa- 
ture. This difficulty of bringing to trial public officers for 
malfeasance or misdemeanor in office, has been known by 
those skilled in the affairs of government for ages. 

Hence the provision in the Constitution of Pennsylva- 
nia, Article IX, Section 10, “that all public officers for op- 
pression or mésdemeanor in office, may be proceeded against 
criminally by information, without’ any preliminary ex- 
aminatior, and without any finding or indictment by a 
Grand Jury. An information is a paper filed in’ the Crimi- 
nal Court by the Attorney General in the nature of a narr 
in a civil suit or Bill in Hquity,upen which the accused 
officer is placed upon his trial before a jury of his peers, 
and no oath is made nor is any witnosses required to testi- 
fy until regularly subpanaed by the public prosecuting 
officer.” . 

Tlence also, the origin of what is called the “ Round ro- 
bin” in the British navy, wherein the parties accusing an 
officer of oppression or misdemeanor, sign their names in 
a ring, 80 that it cannot be known who has been first. to 
prefer the oharees or append his name to the paper, 

A glance at the charges made by the paper in question, 
will convince any intelligent mind that they could only be 
made, or rather the misdoings therein referred to could be 
developed only by some one in the employ of the Water 
Department. And suppose the author of the paper had 
made himself known. Hoe would have been placed upon 
the witness stand, and been obliged under oath to tell from 
whom he obtained the information therein contained. 

And the employee who furnished it, even if the charges 
were sustained, would be pointed at by the friends of the 

accused as an informer and a spy, and holding his place 
at the pleasure of the Engineer, would be immediately dis- 
missed from his. employment, and if he failed’ to sustain 
them because of a lack of moral courage on the part of 
his co-employees arising from a fear of loosing their places 
or any other of the numerous causes that operate upon the 
motives of men-~he would stand in great danger of dis- 
grace, and perhaps imprisonment for the crime of libel, 
when he had merely uttered and made known mattors and | 
facts that were strictly and literally true. 

And where it is asked does there exist the least necessity 
for a responsible name to the charges preferred? 

Those of them that refer to mnatters of record in the Con- 
troller’s office can be examined by any member of Councils 
or any citizon, and it would have been a More appropriate 
proceeding and one much more creditable to the Derauter 
and standing of Mr. Oaden, if he and his friends had have 
attempted a refutation, at least of those of the charges 
based upon the evidence of the public records, instead of 
wasting their time in denouncing and applying foul and 
unm inly epithets to the party who made the charges and 
the Councilmen who asked an investigation. m 

It is not easy for a mind unskilled in the operations of 
a city government to congeive the difficulties that beset 
and surround those who would €xpose public abuses, The 

office of Chief Ejgincer of the Water Works is one of great 
power and patronage. That officer may appoint the son of 
one member of Council a clerk in the Rogister’s office, the 
nephew of another a Water Purveyor, the brother ofa third 
toattend ad engine, and the brother-in-law of.a fourth to 
report the heighth of water in a reservoir, Or he may ap- 
point one" or two prominent and influential politicians to 
superintend repairs, or give them contracts to supply stone, 


d disb t 
of the office. The brother of on a ond dishipgenaits 


h A é @ member of C i may 
supply tallow in largé quantities, and the cmnlameeiee 


Ty $9" per f 
engineer, nad ib cémpeteny’ td supérintend repaiye, he 
hus jo business ta hold the office, and his ey of employing 
a superintendcnt to perform his duties an paying him: out costof moving and transporting them. These, according 
no Rin ld aaeet deserves the strongest and severest to the testinisay, were all handled by the men—were re- 
ene : si y aded by tipping 
Another of the charges made is, that he received monies | them ee reent into the scow, and unloaded by tipp: 


elected and recoiy 


larger-size than ordinary building stone,-and. therefore 


More valuable. But it is well known that large stone 


Le Syd = > ” at 2» re fae 
m: Tf he istiot “an Tt will probably be pretended that these stone were of A 
vr more than small ones only because of the greater 


A ‘ ; them overboard into the water. Hence the larger they 
belonging to the City, and failed to pay them over, anq this were th cheaper they. could bo furnished, for they re- 
is proven beyond all doubt. His own paper, left with the quired less time to be spent in handling them. There cans 
portray whee ne keveg ty ee ee nb Sty not, therefore, be a doubt in the mind of any intelligent 
treasurer, showed t receipt of. moni¢s in September, Oc- in: . , . 1 Ine of 
tober antl “November last: and t Pep. 2 man, that seventy-five cents a perch was the full valne 


ese monies were not paid i Je with having 
20 the Yreasuror until the 224 of those stone, and Mr. Ogden is fairly chargeable with h 


June of this ycar—after 


i " $2,18 
Kei ltie *. the charges against him had been made, public. The Chief fe thistingts Sova ce enmened g i itis ca 
Ninth.—In-the month of Janua?V lattEsher, one of the Engineer has the same right to keep the public monies en- But this is not the darkest part of thfs sthne operation. | 
Purveyors, laid 2,200 feet of 3 inch pipe to supply a 1a T tircly, that he has to keep them nine months or a year, Lewis Smith testifled that he had from 30 to 35 or 40 men 
beer brewery befonging to Fisher & Dobson, on the Tail. ‘Tho malpractice or the frand is perpetrated the moment he employed, and paid them their wages himself, but he could 
roadand Janding strect, Twentieth Ward. ‘The pipe was mulxee them with his gwn, or appr a to his own not give the name of any ono of those men except Lewis 
purchased of S. Colwell 2 os TEE: a - Glenn. yas presse ly, but could 
and the labor and rie past ses thetlee ee Nor can there be any dowbt tha h€ has received a large ite Rotmeant ean Se i 
shop, and the work superintended hy George Esher. When | Sum of money belonging to the City within’ the pidgent Lewis R. Glenn, in his testimony, could only remember 
the men who had done the work asked for their nay the TERE Bok ene dollar of which has, up to the time of wiiting the name of one ’man—Michael Carlin—he managed the 
were told that no appropriation bill had been data ed this report, beén paid into the Treagnry, eae ed other scow. 7 = 
| Councils, and they would have to wait. Tho pipes are Tt will, therefore, be seen phat every charge contained in Upon being asked if he rememberad John McBriarty, ho | 
laid in front of Ogden's foundry, and a fire plug viaced Fa the paper s ted to: the commit}ce, concerning which said yes, le was on the same scow I was, So that Michael 
front of his gate, Esher says it was a private job, and there was opportunity allowed ta take testimony as well as Carlin was the only man that either Lewis Smith or Stephen 
Fisher & Dobson paid Ogden several hundred dollars f> these, the accuracy of which could be tested by ‘the records R. Glenn could name out of the 30 or 40 that it was alleged 
doing the work, and that the whole job cost them $1,200 al of the-Coniroller’s office, have been sustained and proven to had worked at quarrying or boating the stane; and gingu- 
Tenth.—In the month of February < 3 inch pipe w. an extent that ought to bring conviction to every unbiassed 18r as it may apperr, it is nevertheless trye, that this name 
Inid to supply Nitzell’s lagor beer brewery, north cee as j mind, and this too, notwithstanding that at the time the Michael Carlin, appears on the pay rolls filed in the Con- 
Garden Water Works, On Sunday, March Ist, 3 one tae committee determined to cease taking testimony, they hau troller’s affice asa laborer at work an the repairs to Fair- 
eee eee Fa lege to the ascending main from the scarcely began or had merely cutered upon the threshold mount dam in the month of September and pevabey, 1856, 
g nse to the reservoir i . . ‘ as pai a atura ference 
Eleventh.—In the repairs 10 ee eee th » Samucl Ogden, Chief Engineer of the Water Works, beet lool gn dora PR a Og named 
Were bills made out in the name of John Smith for ac, si must stand convicted in public estimation, of various acts who had worked for Lewis Smith their names would also 
scow loads of stone, at $400 for each scow Toads he he of malfeagance in office. ; : have been found on the City pay rolls. It appears also 
ever built carried $400 worth of stone The char, ore It is not intended or designed by this reporé to cast any from the testimony, that Christopher Mason wrote the 
robbery—the stone was brought from Lemon Wi waa a censure on those menbers of the Committee who have sigiis aereoment Wetween the City and Levis Smith, for furnish- 
Twelfth.—-Pipes were laidi_in the Twenty-for rth Ward ed fie tusjority report or to question their right to make ing the stone, and that he made out all or nearly all the 
to supply the State Works. In digging the trench it pbs eye Teport, |The springs af human action, and the motives bills, aud certified to the correctness of all of them. 
found necessary to quarry a considerable amount t i" was that operate to direct the minds and control the eonduct of There is also in the Controller’s office among the items 
which was sold atthe time by Gsorge Ksher, one ofthe men, are various and sometimes conflicting, charged for repairs tothe Fairmount dam, one of eight 
| purveyors, i rere Some men possess great benevolence, and are overflowing dollars for towing scows, which certainly ought to have 
Thirteenth.—March 17th, 18th and 10th, ’57, all the men with charity for the errors and misdoings of their fellow heen paid by Lewis Smith if he received fram the City two 
working at the wheels at Fairmount, except old McGinley men. Some are swayed by social or political associations, dollars a perch for the stone. 
Were taken away to Ordon’s foundry, Girard avenue, to put | others by hope of the advancement of their pecuniary in- It would indeedseem that every thing connected with 
up @ new feace around the lot and foundry. The heards terests, ant sill others by baser or more sordid ihflucices. the transaction tends to create the suspicion that the City 
were set up endwise, and part, if not all of the limber The safe course for men in public positions is that Which paid for alf the labor acquired in furnishing tae stone; paid 
came from Collins & Robb’s, lumbermen, Bighth st., above will secure to them an approving conscience. Political Glenn for counting pipes and removing doad animals, and 
Girard ayenne. As the Chief Engineer. always keeps a pile popularity is always transicnt and fleeting. "The applause Mason as Superintendant, and that the whole charge of 
of boards on hand at this place, that they may be hanled of the multitude to-day may be rapidly followed by the exe- $3400 for stone at $2 per perch isan unmixed and unmiti- 
away at a moment’s natice, It is probable that Collins & crations of a misguided or Mistaken populace, while an ap- gfted fraud. ‘ 
Robb can enlighten the citizens of Philadelphia haw it is proving conscience abides with us while existence lasts. ~ Upon the 12th and 13th specifications, no testimony was 
done, * 4 And itis submitted on the other hand that those who | taken. Mr. Esher, as has been stated did not answer when 
Fourteenth.—In the report of the Water Departiient, have gigped the majority report haye no right ty cast cep- | called. 
made by Samuel Ogden, to Councils, (and which waa never Sure wpen—apply foul epithets ta, or ipugu the motiges | Mr, Robb was in attendance on the second day, to testify 
written by him) on page 28, he acknowledges the following of those who haye favored this Investigation. OConnoilmen | concerning the 13th, but had left the room before the Coni- 
amount of money, received by the Chief Engineer—say i are chosen frop: ayong the people to watch over the inter: mittee were ready to call him. 
$960 IL. If you turn ta the Controllers’ report, under the | ests of the city, and in (he faith{ performance of their 


The charge contained in the 4th specification, is proved 


head of » Water Department Receipts,” you will find that by the public records, amd Mr. Ogden has himself admitted 


ty hy scherally a thankless task. 
be gives credit as follows :— diy have generally a thankless tas 


Paid by Mevist = Iustead of being censured, they should be- commended its truth by paying to the City Treasurer on the 22d of 
ey iy: hae han, Register, $351,936 54 for making known any act of delinyuency or Analfeasance June, the sum of $523 01, a large portion of which monies 
Hos cKean, do. 62,051 24 they may discover in a public officer. If it is to be the had been in his hands far nearly nine months. | 
10. Mr. Graff. C, Engineer, 465 66 established dostrine that accusers are to be censured and The 15th specification is a comment pen the 14th. and 
maa punished, and the accused, even if guilty, should be per- needed no proof to sustain it. Thoreis no doubt about Mr. 
And the ‘ : $414,453 44 mitted to continue in his career of wrong doing, then we Ozden having received the monics there stated, and up to 
n at the Controller gives no credit to Mr. Ogden for must reverse all the ancient customs of society, and here- the time of writing this report, he has net paid a dallay of 
any moneys received or paid by him. What has become after Judges must sentence the accusers to the Penitentiary it into the Treasury. 
shah iad he says he has received ? Say 494 45. On and set the guilty criminal free. ie . | John Peoples named in the 17th specification, was said 
eta as aboye if you add up the items receiyed from _, In conclusion, the following resolution is submitted aad | tohave beon subphenaed but did not appear, aid the 
ae yao 5 to July 5, 756, inclusive, which was the day its adoption recommended. 7 hasty action of the Committee did not allow of time to 
t a st vent Out of office, it will be found to amonnt Respectfully submitted ay r examine the pay rolls referred to in the 18th. 
io ee ai $14 41 less than the Controller gives him ere- sGide ANDREW MILLER, ‘The subject matter contained in the 19th, has been here- 
i he e next query is, has Mr. Ogden acknowledged i _ Minority of Committee on Water Works. inbefore referred to. 
a i ee he received Up to Dec. 31,56? I think not, Philadetphia, July 15, 1837. The 20th does not contain any charge against Mr. Ogden. 
he if he wil] turn to the Kensington Water Works wharf, Resolved by the Select and Common Councils of the City Regarding the specific charge made by Mr. Hagner, when 
re may find some omissions. . of Plaladelphia, That the subjoct matter of the iuvestiga- before the Committee, viz: That the Chief Engineer had 
Fifteenth—What was the object of Mr. Osden in putting tion into the official conduct of Samyel Ogden, Chief: Engi- created an oflice—* called it “ Superintendent of Repairs, 
that acknowledgment of money received in the report if he necy of the Water Works, be committed to a joint Commit- i and had appoiated to it Christopher Mazon, at a salary of 
did not pay it over? (If he did, the Controller is culpable | tee of three members of each Council, whe, under the ; $1,080 per annum; wo testimony wae taken by the Com- 
in not giving him proper credit for it.) Why he knew that authority conferred by the 50th Section of the Consolida- mittec, except that Mr. Mason, when, under examination, 
the men about tho shop were cognizant of his having tion law, “for the exposure aid correction of evils and was asked if he held any office, to which he answered no— 
| clandestinely taken the old materinl away, and that hs abuses, may purste the said investigation to the extent that he was only superintending repairs, and was paid only 
would give them the loss by_ doing what he did and burnt that to them shall appear requisite,” and for that purpose for the days that he worked. : 
his fingers in the bargain. The next question is, has he | may require the production of and inspect all books and But his bills remaining on file in the Controller’s office 
made a true return af the amount of old iron, brass cop- | | Papers, and may compel the attendance of Witnesses by give the lie to ibis testimony. The first bill appears to | 
per, &c., that has been hauled away, andcan ha assign any subpgena and examine them ywnder oath or affirmation, | have been presented on the 18th of December last, and this | 
reason for selling the eighty-fixe copper float balls that 5 COPY OF THE CHARGES. is in the folowing words ; | 
will have to be parohased again whenever it is necessary First— August 11, 1856,—About 14 cart-loads, ray near 20 Wares Dapartaenr, A \ 
fo put one in in repairing the hydrant pumps that are scat tons cast iron, were hauled away from_the shop in Cherry PpALADELPHIA, Deo’r 12, 1886, F 
tered through the old city. street; to Ogden’s foundry, by Hugh McCristal’s carts; it To a6 days services as superintending repairs to Kair- 
Sixteenth—In January, 1857, Ogden received money from was not weighed at the shop, and McCristal said at the time mount Dam from Ang. 26, 1856 to October 30, at $3 per day 
tha following :— it was not weighed on the road. Ogden told the men at the $168 00 
Bender & €o., for Coates street wharf, Schuylkill, one shop it was to be weighed at B. F. Wright's hay scale, Yas Approved, — SAMUEL OGDYN. 
mos rent, $10; John Kiehl, three mos. rent of lot north, | Twentieth Ward. . ‘ , This bill excludes the Sundays. ‘ , , 
of the new basin and lat af Girard College, $15, and John | | Second.— August 19, 1856.—Old cast iren log cylinders, The next bears date 14th March, 1857, and is for © Two 
Kichl. April 7, 1857, paid him for three mos. rent. as above hauled, without being weighed, to James Mahoney's Union months as supcrintending, putting in watey-wheej and 
one Ist have paid, $15, and haw many mare the future will Foundry, Germantown road. There were about four loads ; other repairs at Fairmonnt, from Janyary Lito Match 1, ' 
reveals taeenth—I a ny eee 1856.—Kighty-five copper float balls, 188 gn iia Wopth, # ay \ : Sd of Api; andde for 
Seventseenth.—If you want to knew of some i s ta Sy Cont i 3 y | ., Phe third ‘was preseuted on the 3d o ral, and is for 
practices, subpoena John Peoples, ane ones rte for hydrant pumps, and fit for use, were hauled away, “One month’s salary as’ Su td i 


from Fairmount, or Robt. Sherrod, that Ogden discharged Miers m6 weighed, to Trelner’s, on the Signs M ae 
from the Kensington Works, and subpoena all the men em- “awe i 2 . 
ployed at the Cherry street shop—they can testify to all or : ; 
some of the above facts. pee 
Kighteenth.—If you want tho evidence of Ogden and i 
¥sher’s rageality, bring upthe men in the ny rolls of Esher 


selec ipa at Fair- 
Peis 


mount works and ‘wn March Ist 


agin at $90 per mont 
to April 1st, 1957, $80 4” aid ae eae presented in May 
and Jue, ere similar in their wording, and a Dill of simi- 
lat character, for $90 for the month of une, was prescnted 
in the beginning of this mouth, which the Controller re- 
fused to countersign. 


for January and February, and probably Bareh. be pel Hays cotintin pipes at Pairmetnt, (Si 50) $12 00 Ucre, then, is the clearest evidence that Mr, Mason held 
Nineteenth—In looking over the payments made for the me ficiucestand movihe pipesatds: = * + SL 80 an office, the salary of which was $90 per manta. ! 

last year, you will find the names of Christopbey Mason ue - aud they all haye the ap- 

and) eeaphen RK, Glenn very frequently. I am free to aay a 12H8 50 t have been appointed to 
hat, in the majority af payments made to them, the cha. rore 973 pipes in a pile, teceived from 8, Collwel : sna 

were tramped up, and ropatne made where none vane ai eee Guntee street wharf. Schuylkill. power to appoint him. = 

aetked, to enablo them to get some of the pickings. They rune not moved atall,and no fixtures of any kind creatéd ‘an’ offiée witho' \ 


wentieth.—It is notorious that efforts are being made to 
abolish the workshop in Cherry street, and hereafter have 
the work that has been done there furnished by Proposals, 
opening the doar ta still greater frauds upon the public. 


i they i by Wim. M. 
were required. They were counted in one hour A ; 
Talon, DaECeeOr unter Mr. Graeff. The above bill isa 
robbery and fraud. : 

Fifth.—Warrant No. 77. 


: These faets are submitted, with the names of the follow- To Charles Hienderson & Co., Dr. $58 90 
lng parties, to corroborate them in part or all:— Sept. 9, 1S46, 15 stop cocks, frames haden ot heen: 
Lewis Ourt, M, Jordon, September 29, i856. up to this ante a 5 haan iis 
’ dor ¢ ais ae ava been. OUTS, i 

homes Goutal James Bitiott iirc io | [Byiisssatual otaervr, but ict Tf the Chief Engineer of the 

\ . ’ < ’ : ae pare 2 company is Snch mal-practices must lead. e Chief Engineer of the 

wwe ¥ peice 0 oT SG: Seeptias uit “ENE aD Water Works can appoint or employ one man to superin- 

. . '. Adams, gden’s bri ° 2 nee vag sent tend affairs wilhout the authority of Councils, ho MRY 8p- 

i : ; as ic D, property of the city, was son a 3 pee a 
eel gunn Pecnlate ‘ State 5 rey ie ng Ne ae hs AD by pitting on a point ten for the same Purpose—ten mora io auperintend 
A.J. Ourt Charles Conuen acre frorth about $3—it was then sont to the Kensington see levi, ba 8 hee seis ith pirat 4 gprs Soi f 

+> Ourt, h Ys Rerew ; yas being cleaned. and a few days enginehouse, Aud if he oan withotit ‘an ordinance o 
preter Janes Rowland, pesca ied et agar por ee Boe and Warrant 558 Spwneils nk a saiary at $90 per month, upon the same prin- |! 
a ane, afte 3 . 


| \ eiple he may fix it at $500 per month. ‘very head’of the j 
drawn an Be aa & Co. Dr | seyeral Departments possessés the shmo Dowar With Trogard 
‘To ©. Tenders *0., Dr. ! 


: ali Work ~- « « 448 58 to the appointment of clerks haa astistanis' as ‘the Chief 

| Bill repairs at Sohuty Poul Works Hania -  - 4060 Kgzineel of the Vater Wore, Bul a hen, in need of 
Hydraulic pump for Kensing paces additional hh ate ob xed to inake application ta Ooun- 
$188 38 cis. "Y ‘Hat nore effectual mode of Plundering the public 

he repairs, and all the castings for Schuylkill Works treasury od he devised than that of giving men places, 
Siaione nt Oxden’s foundry, at his own prices. u Wheyein they may draw high salaries and share them with 


Seventh.—September 23, 1856.—7 loads wrought scrap 


Fag appointing power? 
iron, pump bands fit for use, hauled to Mahoney's, without Bi 


“cides what need has Mr, Ogden for a superintendent ef 


n; P » rs a. 4 repairs? The ordinance under which he wau ekeoted. con- {i 
ee ere eg ees pu pruninot oigtlin teugplates that, he shall be 2, ouaiwoer, and balls him Chie? ; 
i crate ineh-stop cocks; that, were imported Epgjncer, white Igy, Magni onlya contractor, 9" 7 
inch tity ‘during the-time of the elder Mr. Graeff, and.) asidsbilis ortainly moro’ competent'to superintend 
10.01 gi5 aplece, were hauled .to the brass foundry-of |, thi epairs'of dan~—the erection of'a water-wheel,' dt the 
Efiner, in Randolph. strect, Sixteenth Ward,and:> DDE of a resotvotr, than a contractor! ga sudes0yer, 
no Te je of the weight or sale of the same. > > “hose-are the very dutfés for which iid Ghief Engineer’ is 


“Mr. Roberts moved that & ‘Special Committee be 
sppointed to investigate. the charges made by Mr, 
Hagoor against Mr. Open, net report to Council 
as possiblew SAS? 3k 


’* Mr?’Mott moved to lay the resolution on the ta- 
‘ble. No quoram voting the regolution was lost. | 
r. Cornman spoke:at length upon the subject, 

He thought the gentleman erred when he got one 
party to beat the bush, and the other to stand by 
and catoh the animals as they came out. It re- 
minded him of a Southorner who posted his glave 
ata corn break, gun in hand, with instructions tc 
shoot the back as he came out, while he, in the 
| meantime would beat the “break.” Suddenly tho 
buck darted from his ambush, whon, instead of 
shooting the animal as instructed, the slave drop- 
pod his ganj and stared at his master with perfect 
astonishment. In reply to aninquiry why he did 
not shoot the buck, the negro replied, “Why, lor’ 
massa, he jumped go high, I te he’d kill 


himself in de fall.” 

This Mr. Cornman took to be juet the position 
of Mr. Hagner—that he had certainly jumped so 
high, that on failing he could not possibly escape 
with hig life. 

Mr. Roberts hoped that no attempt would be 
made to smother this matter. He thought that 
Councils could not be too careful in examining the 
transactions of the different Departments, He con. 
sidered the communication as properly belonging 
to the Committee, and hoped that it might be re- 
ceived by them. 

Mr. Ashton stated at length ths origin of these 
charges—first, the ciroulation of anonymous letters, 
and, secondly, the accusation made upon the floor 
of the Chamber. Tho matter had been considered 
by the Committeo appointed for the purpose, and 
they could find no ground for such accusations. He 
hoped that the matter would not be pressed. 

Mr. Boidoman thought that there wag nothing 
in the statement to base an investigation upon. 

Mr. Cuyler held that the resolution was calcu- 
lated to do injustice to a committee of their own 
body, and also to the character of a valuable officer. 
He would not oast a vote in favor of this resolution, 
unloes assured of the veracity of the charges. He 
thought it unjust to the Committee, because tho re- 
solutions touched the veracity and competoncy of 
the committee who had investigated the charges. 
It was unjust to tho officer, because he had once 
stood a fair and impartial investigation—had pub- 
lished in the daily newspapérs for the appearance 
of any individual who could substantiate the 
charges—and had done everything in his power to 
further the investigation of the same. 

Mr. Gamble had come to the conclusion of voting 
against the resolution offered by the gentleman of 
the Tonth Ward, because the charges, which it de- 
sires to have investigated by the Finance Commit- 
tee, wore investigated by the Committee on Water 
Works, which Committee reported that they had 
not been sustained. Some two weeks ago, while 
these charges were under consideration, said Mr. 
G., T opposed going into an election for Chief En- 
gineer of the Water Works, and voted to postpone 
the same for two woeks. That time has now 
elapsed,cand to-day we are to elect the head of the 
Water Department, and I am prepared to vote on 
that question in the Convention that will meet this 
afternoon, but if this resolution passes, I would not 
be willing to vote for a gentleman against whom 
such charges are ponding. Tho report of the Com- 
mittee on Water Works shall govern me in ‘this 
matter, hence I shall vote agaizst the resolution, 
believing Mr. Ogden innocent, because a@ compe- 
tent, honest, reliable and intelligont Committse 
have not sustained the charges made against him. 

Mr. Cornmau again spoke at length upon the 
charges, and was answered in turn by Mr. Hagner. 
That gentleman hoped Mr. Cornman would do him 
the justice to state that nearly all the charges con- 
tained inthe document had beon made beforo the 
Committee, when they advertised for the forth. 
coming of any individual who could substantiate 
the samo. That they were not the offsprings of 
afterthought, but mado at the time. 

Mr. Schofield doubted the right of any individual 
to rise in Council and make charges against any 
governmental chamber, when tha same had been 
stated under oath before a Committee, who had ac- 
quitted that officer of the charge made against him. 

The discussion was continued at length by Messrs. 
Taylor, Williams, and others, when Mr. Ashton 
withdrew his motion, and the vote was taken upon 
the resolution of Mr. Roberts, with the following 
anendment:—“That tho momber of the Fifteenth 
Ward be requested to furnish the Committee with a 
copy of the said communication.” 

The question being taken upon adoption, the 
Tesolution was lost by a vote of 3 yeas to 13 nays. 

The hour having arrived for meeting in Joint 
Convention, the members proceeded to tho other 
chamber, 

On ro-assembling, a number of ordinances and 
resolutions from Common Council were appropri- 
ately disposed of. 

Mr. Cornman offered a resolution, that the Regis- 
ter of Water be authorizsd to close his office, from 
the time of the passage of the resolution, to tho lat 
of September next at 1 o’clock P. M. 

Mr. Roberts desired to understand the object of 
the resolution. 

Mr. Cornman stated that the duties of the office 
wore very onerous, and that the clerks needed some 
relaxation. This vacation will allow men to enjoy 
the companionship of their sweothearts, wives and 
babies. 

Mr. Roberts moved its reforence to the Commit- 
tee on Water. Not agreed to. 

The quéstion wag taken on tho resolution, and it 
was adopied. 800 

A resolution from’ Common Counoil relative to 
tho sureties of “public ‘officers, induced a véry 
lengthy debate, which was concluded: by-a motion 
to/refer it to the Commi(tse on Water. Adjourne 


POMP eRe tI eon ween 


| 


> Schadale.of payments made by Frederick Graff, 
Chief Engineer of tho Water Works, for 1856:— 


On Fobroary 16th, rent of Wharf ; 


and Dwelling, .- . . $100:00 

Rent of Lot of north of Reservoir, 15°00 

“ - south st 12 50 

| Shifting Fire Plug,.. . 24°57 
$152 07 
April 11, Rent of Lots, . < . . 33°50 
April 26, Use of Party Wall, . . 93:62 
May 31, Rent of Wharf and Dwelling, . 57 09 
Jane 25, sale of Old Material, . . 14:47 
Jaly 2, Rent of Wharf, . . 5 - 10000 
July 5, Rent of Lot, e ° ° ° 15:00 
IS $465-66 


t 


b 


s 
s 
’ 
’ 
’ 
‘ 


It has also boon alleged, that there is no Ordi- 
Nance requiring these receipts to be paid into the 
treasury at any particular period. - I look upon this 
as a misorable subterfuge. No public officor has 
the legal or the moral right to withhold from the 
treasury its daes one moment longer than he has a 
Toasonable and convonieat time to pay it.* 

Besides, it is in open violation of the 49th section 
of the Consolidation Act, (Digest, page 52,) as 
follows:— 

“That svory officer or agent receiving moneys 
for the city, and payable to the City Treasurer, 
* * * shall be required to make return to the 
City Controller once in every week, * * * and 
immediately upon making such return, to pay the 
amount in his hands to the City Treasurer.” 

My third charge was as follows:—“That the 
Chief Engineer has appointed Christopher Mason 
at a salary of $1080 per annum—$90 per month— 
to an offico—“Superintendent of Repairs”—un- 
known to, and not established or provided for by 
any law or ordinance; and that the said Mason has 
received the salary up to June, 1857.” 

In answer to the inquiries on this subject, the 
Controller farnishes the following statements:— 

Amount paid Christopher Mason for services ren- 
dered in the years 1856 and 1857:— 

Deco. 18, 1856 —C, Mason superintending repairs 
to Fairmount Dam, 56 days, . . « $168 

March 14, 1857.—C. Mason superintend- 
ing repairs at Fairmount Works, 2 months, 


from Jan. 1 to March 1, ‘ . Fs - 180 
April 3.—C. Mason superintending repairs 

at Fairmount Works and Basin, from March 

1 to April 1, ‘ oF ue 4 te ° 90 
May 1.—C. Mason superintendent of re- 

pairs at Fairmount Dam and Basin, from 

April 1 to May 1,, ° . is é 90 


Jane 5 —C. Mason superintending repairs 
to Dam and Faroby, from May 1 to June 1, 90 
Total, . ° ° . . . - $618 
Regarding “refused bills” referred to in the 4th 
item of the Resolution, I have to note one other 
bill presented for audit by Christopher Mason in 
the month ef March last, for one month as super- 
inteading repairs, services rendered in the month 
of December, 1856, on which bill, as no provision 
was made in the ordinance of March 6th, making 
appropriation to the Water Dopartmont, for ita pay- 
ment, no action was taken thereon, and it was re- 
turned to Mr. Mason with such explanation. 

In addition to the above, and in answer toan in- 
quiry on anothor point, the Controller givos an ex- 
tract from a communication made by him to the 
Chief Engineer as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, July Ist, 1857. 
SAMUEL CapEN, Esq., Chief Engineer o1 the Water De- 


par.ment, 
Dear Six: * * © ® JF also return the bill of O. Ma- 


son, forone month’s salary, Superintending repairs to 
FYorebay and dam at Fairmount, from June lat to Ju'y 
1st, 1857, at ninety dollars per monto, the approval of 
which must, f.r the present, be guspended, My previ- 
ous approval of similar bills for Mr. Mason has been the 
sutject of serious criticism by several members or the 
City Council, including ‘some members of the Finance 
Committee, and the authority on your part to create such 
an office without exp-ess provision of law is much ques- 
tioned, and by some of said members most positively de- 
er 


__ Being thus admonished, I must decline approving thi- 
or any similar bill, until the existing authority for the 
creation\and employment of such an officer is fully estab- 
lished, or, in the absence of such authority at present 
exiting. due provrsion is made by law therefor. 
ery respectfully. your ob’t servant, 
STEPHEN TAYLOR, City Controller. 

I have, sir, examined the Ordinance organizing 
the Water Department, and can find no authority 
for the appointment of such an officer as Superin 
tendent of Repairs; on the contrary, it sooms to me 
clear, that the Chief Engineer, and his four pur- 
veyors, are the persons provided to perform that 
duty. . 

These are some of the facts on which I based 
my charges, and I respecifully ask my friend on 
the left (Mr. Caylor) if he will pronounce them un- 
true on the report of a Committee or any ene clae. 
I have but one more remark to make, which will 
be nngorstood by all the members of Counoil last 
year. At tho close of 1856 we were startled when 
informed that tupgro was a deficit in the Water Doe- 
partinont of over $9000. Ji was much talked of 
at the time, and finally Councils, to censure, and 
show their disapprobation of such a state of things, 
placed the following Section in the Annual Appro- 
priation bil!, It willbe found on the Ordinance 
File, page 59. 

Section 3. That the further sum of $9215°12 be, and 
the same is hershy appropriated, to pay the following 
aeb.s coatracted py the department for supplying the 
city with watér, dvyeraud above the appropristion for 
the year 1806, and without aujhority cf lav or ordinanee” 

From my observation and examination of the 
acoounts of the Water Department, if the city es- 
capss this year with no greater deficiency than 
$9000, I shall be agreeably surprised. 

Mr. Roberts said that he was absent from the city 
at the timo the rosolution “whitewashing” the Chiof 
Hagineor of the Water Works passed. In, view of 


the:serigns naturo of the charges mado by Mr. Hag~ 


ner, he id y2oy9 a suspension of the rules, for 
the purpose of reforriag atter to the Commit. 
60 ance, The motion to syspepd the rules 


t 
was nok norand tn 


‘PROCEEDINGS OF CITY COUNCILS. 
[0 | 2 Reported for the Penevivama Inquirer. 


| A stated meeting of City Councils was hold yes- 
terdsy afternoon, at which the following business 
was transacted:— * 
SELECT COUNCIL. 

Potitions: and communications were presented, 
read and referred, as follows:— ; 

A message was received from the Mayor, notify- 
ing the chamber that ho had approved and signed 
certain ordinances and resolutions. 

Mr/ Taylor présented’a petition: for the laying of ' 
iron-pipes in Culbert street. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Water. 

Also, a réemonstrance against the laying of water 
Pifes inthis street. Likewise referred. 

r. Ashton presented a petition from the officers 
of tho Moyamensing Hose Company, asking that 
this Company be admitted into the Fire Depart- 
mént.. Referred to the Committee on Trusts and 
Fire Department. . 

Mr. Bradford presented a petition for the erection 
of @ bridge across the Schuylkill, at Spruce street, 
which was referred to the Committse on Surveys 
and Regulations. ; 

Mr. Marselia presented a romonstrance from s6-_ 
veral pawnbrokers, againat the passage of an ordi- 
nance to license and régulate Pawnbrokers, which 
was referred to the Committee on Law. 

Mr. Hogner asked leave to make a statement to 
the Chamber. 
~ On motion of Mr. Roberts,’ permission was given, 
when he said:— 

Mr, President:—-On Thurs 
distinct charges against 
Water Works, “It isdu 
—the Chief Enginoer 
make known thg evide 
these charges. 


words:—*That Sal gden, “Vhief Engineer of 
the Water various sums of money 
on account ity, from Jaly to December, 


o over $500, not one dollar of 
nto the treasury until last month, 


which was pai n 
> since the agitation of this subject 


Jane 22d, 18 
began.” 

I have here, sir, an official report from the Cfty 
Controller, Jaly 14th, 1857, made in answer to 
resolution of inquiry adopted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, on my motion and at my request. The an- 

'swer to-the inquiry on this point is as follows :— 
 |“The following are the items of receipts of Mr. 
Samuel Ogden, Chief Engineer of the Water 
Works, being the receipts of 1856, and paid to the 
City Treasurer, June 22d, 1857:— 

July 5, 1856—Reont of lot north of reservoir, $1500 


16, do south do 12:50 
‘6 23, “ —Shifting fire plug, 791 
Oct. 1, “ —Rent of lot south of reservoir, 12.50 
* « — do north do 15°00 
Deov1, “ —Sale of old iron, 370 00 
« « Sale of old brass, 91:00 
$523-91 


This statement shows the dates on which the 
Enquirer received those moneys, from July the 5th 
to December 1856, and the date of their payment 
into the Treasury, Jane 224, 1857. On the 11th of 
Juno last, [handed to the Wator Committse an 
abooymous letter had received a day or two previ- 
ous, after having first satisfied myself, by examina- 
tions at: the Controller’s Office, of the truth of some 
of the allegations contained init. On the 18th of 
Juno, (see Journal of Select Council, pago 86,) a 
communication was presented from Mr. Ogden, 
asking an investigation, which was referred to the 
Water Committee, and not until four days after 
that, the 22d of June,and after the subject had 
gone to the Committeo for investigation, was this 
Money received in 1856, paid into the Treasury. 

| My second charge was—That tho Chief Haginoor 

d received various sams of money on account of 
the city, sinco the Ist of January, 1857, not one 
dpllar, of which had been paid into the Treasury. 

There are certain properties belonging to the 

7» the rents of which are payablo quarterly to the 
ief Engineer; thero is also a wharf on the Schuyl- 
kill, at Coates street, rented to Mossrs, Bonder & 
Wright, at $200 per annum, payable somi-annually; 
the last payment to the Treasury for the rent of this 
wharf, was by Mr. Graff, July 20,1856. I addross- 
ed a note to the tenants, and recoived the following 
“ : a lagner, Sir:—I paid for Bender & Wright, at the 
office of the Water Department, tor rent of the Coates 
street Wharf, $100, on the 17th January last, and $100 | 
on the 8th July. Mespectfully, yours, | 
duly 14, 1367. Caza 8, WRIGHT. | 
I also received from the tenant of another pro- | 
perty the following certificate :— 
“July 14, 1857, 
“J hereby certify that I have made three quar- 
terly payments of rent for the Lot North side of 
Reservoir since the 1st of January, as follows :— 
January 1, F ° ° $15, 
‘“April’7, . ‘ ° ° 15 
July7, . . " . ‘15 

/“As per receipts, of which the following aro oo- | 

pies, &c. * * * * # | 


“Joun Kiera.” 

I mado no farther inquiries as to other recoipts, 
these being sufficient for my purpoze. In answer 
to the interrogatory. on tho, subject, the Controller 
replies: — 

| “From the accounia rendered by the City Trea- 
‘suror and the accounts rendered in this Depart- 
ment, there are no credits to the Chief Engineer of 
the Water Department, of receipts by him on ac- 
count of the year 1857.” : 
} It has been alleged that the present Engineor 
ued the same course as his predecessor in mak- 
é payments. Inanswer to an inquiry on 
ject the Controller farnishes the following 
» by whioh it appears that seven different 
2 S were made to cere ee ‘ 
irst six Months of the year 1856, by Mr. Graff, the 
former Chief Enginser, © 9 =" * . 


_ CUIumUMICALUN W388 Tecelved from the. Vity 
Controller, appointing David Wunderlich as mes- 
songor in that Department. Referred to the Commit- 
teo-on, Finance. 

Mr. Ashton, from the Committee on Water, tr 
which was referred the communication of Samuel 
Ogden, Chiof Enginoer of the Water Department, 
reported that after a fall and careful investigation 
into the eubject of said communication, they found 
it adverted to an anonymous paper, which had 
been ciroulated among members of Councils, calou- 
lated, as the Engineer believed, to do him great 
damage. - 

There being no other charges against him, the 
Committee would have at once asked to be dis- 
charged from its consideration, had not Mr. Ogden 
ingieted that an investigation should be had into 
several allegations contained in said paper, feeling, 
as he did, that anything ehort of a full discharge 
would do him essential injury as a man and citizen 
as well as a publio officer. . 

In this view of the case, as well as to arrive at 
the truth of the charges, the Committee, through 
the public press, caltyd upon the author of the pa- 
per alluded to to come forward and make good his 
allegations, which he totally failed to do; and up 
to this time the Committee have failed to discover 
its author. 

Many citizens who wero named in the anony- 
mous paper were examined under oath, and inter- 
rogated as tothe charges made in aaid paper, and 
then as to their general knowledge. While giving 
testimony they adverted to other persons who were 
supposed to have some knowledge upon the mat- 
tor, who in turn were subpcened, and appeared be- 
fore the Committee, and submitted to the same ex- 
amination a3 the others, without eliciting any new 
matter, or convincing your Committee that Mr. 
Ogden had beon guilty, as charged in said paper. 
Nor does it appear that the charge that he (Mr. 
Ogden) had created any cffice, er appointed apy 
officer in violation of law, has been sustained by a 
single proof brought before the Committee. 

Ovor twenty witnesses"wore examined. After a 
long time had boen spent in discussion of the whole 
subject, and the testimony submitted, the Commit- 
tee conclude that the charges against Mr. Ogden, 
for malfeasance in office, have not boen sastained. 

They therefore submitted a resolution to be dis- 
charged from a furthor consideration. 

The report is signed by Albert B. Ashton, Joseph 
P. Fishor, Joseph Toylor, C. B. F. O'Neill, Edward 
¥, Mott, B. F. Wright, 0. P. Cornman, 0. Thomp- 
son, Wm. Horrocks and John Vasey. 

Mr. Hagner said:—I havo a statement to mako 
in reference to this matter, and in order that it may 
bo plain and distinct, I have written it. This af- 
fair, sir, shall not be smothered up and whitewashed 
over without an effort on my part to prevent it.— 
The oath of fidolity to the city I have taken here— 
my senso of duty—the reputation, honor and in- 
terest of the party in the ascendancy in these Coun- 
cils, of which I am an humble member, all require 
this at my hands. 

I therefore make this statement and the charges 
contained in it, publicly, before these Councils and 
the citizens of Philadelphia, which I shall take care 
to have published for their information, acknow- 
ledging my responsibility here or anywhero, for 
their truthfulness. 

I now, sir, reiterata here the charges I made on 
another occasion, and dofy all contradiction. 

Ist. I ebarge that Samuel Ogden, Chief Engineer 
of the Water Department, reosved various sums of 
money, on account of the city, from Jaly to Decem- 


bor, 1856, amounting to over $500, not one dollar’ 


of which was paid into the treasury until last 
month, the 22d of June, since tho agitation of this 
subject began. 

2d. I chargo, That he has received various sums 
of money on account of the city since January, 
1857, not one dollar of which has been paid into 
the Treasury up to this day, July 9b, 1857. . 

3d. I charge, That he has appointed Christopher 
Mason, st a ealary of $1080 per annum, $90 per 
month, to an office, “Superintendent of Repairs,” 
unknown to, and not establishod or provided for by 
any law or ordinance, and that the said Mason has 
received the salary up to June, 1857. 

Some of thess charges are proved by documents 
on our filee, others by documents on file at the 
offica of the Controller, which wore all within the 
reach of the Committes, and could have been easily 
procured by simple call on that officer. I under- 
stand that sacha call was proposed by a member 
of the Committeo, and resisted by a moajorty then 
present. 

There aro many other charges, which, in my 
opinion, requiro a thorough investigation, but I 
have confined myself to tho above. I understand 
that a very different roport will be made to the 
other Chamber on Thureday next, by a portion of 
the Committoe, which will throw more light on the 
subject. 

Lroegret, Mr. President, that I am under the ne- 
cessity of pursuing this course. Nothing but a 
senso of duty impels me to it. It has been al- 
leged, for sinister purposes, no doubt, that I desire 
to removo the presont incumbent, to make room 
for some one else. Iam actuated by no such un- 
worthy motives. So far from it I have not, neither 
do I intend, to interfere in the election of the 
Chief Eugineor, further than giving my vote when 
tho time arrives. I have no interest or desire in 
the matter, other than that the city shall have a 
goed and faithful officer at the head of the Water 
Dopartment, I care not who he is. 

A lengthy discussion ensaed on the report of the 
Committee, which was participated in by Mesers. 
Cornman, Cuyler and Hagner, referring to the pro- 
coedings of the Committee. The: report, was re- 
ceived, and tho Committee discharged from tho 
further consideration of the subject. vos oe 


The Democratic Caucus—A large crowd, com- 
sed mainly’of natives of the Emerald Isle, as- 
nbled in-front of the State House yesterday 
ning, to see and aid the result of the caucus of 
» Democratic members of the City Councils, 


ich was held in the Common Council Chamber, 
determine who should receive the support of the 
‘ty at the election in the afternoon, for Chief 
gineor of the Water Works, Commiasioner of 
y Property, Chief Commissioner of Highways, 
l two Assistant Commissioners of Highways. 
9 outside pressure was great and effective. Be- 
yen ten and eleven o’clock the caucus was called 
order, Captain Day in the chair, The Chief En- 
eership of the Water Department was first taken 
and after a feeble opposition on the part of the 

vonents of Mr. Ogden, the present incumbent, 
vote was taken. It resulted as follows:— 

inson, . é 9b 3. ‘ . i 6 
. a er er ee 2 

Ys oe ne we 
dr. Ogden was declared the caucus nominee. 
‘he next question was the nomination of the 
omissioner of City Property. Thore was also a 
competition for this office. - The ballot resulted 

he choice of Mr. Eugene Ahern, the present in- 
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ning, . ‘ ° . . _ . 2 


or Chief Commissioner of Highways, Mr. Jokn 
arthy, the present incumbent, was nominated 
colammation. For Assistants there wae sa hard 
tgle. It resulted in:the choice of Mesars. Street 
McCallo ugh, by a close vote. 


Water, Public Buildingfand Highways. 


“We call attention to the report of ANDREW 
Mutter, FEsq.,to be found in another column. 
This Report, in connection with the expose 
of Mr. Hacner in Select Council, make out 
an unanswerable case against Engineer 
Oapen. - Documentary evidence makes it 
absolutely certain he did retain over $500 
of funds due to the City until fear com- 
pelled him to pay the amount into the 
Treasury—that he has still in his hands 
sums of money due the City, which he has 
not yet paid over, and that without autho- 
rity of law, he has created high salaried 
officers and expended the City money upon 
them. It is also clear that he has used his 


official station to swell the profits of the | 
private business firm of which heis a mem- | 


ber, by selling old materials to them at 
nominal prices or corruptly low prices, and 
by purchasing articles for City use from this 
firm at exorbitant prices. It appears, too, 
that Ocprn has subsidised the Water Com- 
mittee by employing relatives of a majority 
of them in the Water Department. 

And yet this man is re-elected! So is 


AHERN, whose stupid management allows | 


the public offices and Inprrenpence Han 
to be again and again broken into and 
plundered. Jt is disgraceful that the old 
Hall should be under such charge. Mc- 
Cartuy, the Highman, is also re-elected. 
This is qorns dust in the eyes of our citi- 
zens, and scattering mud on their garments. 
Mr. Miter is getting back, we hope, to 
his ancient ideas of reform and party purity. 
Let him keep up the steam—go ahead— 
and drag corruption and imbecility from 


-ita municipal hiding places;and public com- | 
| Mendation will be his, 
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© Proteedings of Councils stated meeting of 
City Councils was held yesterday afternoon. In 
the Select Branch, a communication was pre- 
sented for the abatement of a nuisance at Ninth 
and Locust streets, on the city lot; one from the | 
Board of Health, informing Councils of the va- 
cancy in the Board occasioned by the resignation 

| of James Thomas, the member from the Twenty- 
first Ward. Referred. | 

The Chief Engineer of the Watering Depart- 
ment sent in the following nominations :— 
Regisier—Wm. V. McKean. General Clerk— 

Joshua M. Raybold. Purveyors, ist District— 
Chailes M. D. Smith. 2d. Geo. W. B. Felton. 
3d. Joseph Huneker. 4th. George Esher. In- 
snectors—William Schofleld, E. W. Powers, 
Edward M. Bready andSamuei L Leech Mes- 
senger—Samuel L Snyder. Engineer of Schuyl- 
kill Works—Isaac 8. Cassin, in place of John 
Macutchen, transferred to Delaware Works, vice 
William Ellse resigned. Engineer of Delaware 
Works—Robert Sherned, vice J. A. Dowdy re- 
signed. Referred to the members of the Water- 
ing Committee from Select Council. 

- ‘The Chief Commissioner of Highways sent in 


COMMON COUNCIL. 
A message was received from the Mayor stating 
that ho hed sigued ts Ordinances and Resolu- 


A communication rehsived from the Chief 
Engineer respecting the Good Intent Engine Com- 
pany and Taylor Hose Company for running out 
of their district, and the Wecoacoe Engine Company 
for disobeying his orders. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Trusts and Fire Companies. 

Mr. Boyle submitted a petition from the Moya- 
mensing Hose Company, asking for admission to 
the Fire Department. Referred to the same Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Kauffman, a petition for gas lamps in the 
Third Ward. Roforred to the Committee on Gas. | 

Mr. Lewis, a petition for a culvert in Spruce 
stroot, from Seventeenth to Highteenth streets. 
Referred to the Committee on Sarvey. 

Also, a petition for a bridge over the Schuylkill , 
at Spruce street. Referred to the same Committee. 

Mr. Potts, a petition for % oulvert on Race street, 
botween Seventh and Eighth streets. Referred to 
the same Committee. | 

_Mr. Mascher, a petition for water pipes in the | 
Sixteenth Ward. Referred to the Committee on 
Water. 

_ Mr. Vanhorn, a petition for water pipes on Wash- 
| ington street, from Sixteenth to Seventeenth streets. 
| Referred to the same Committee. 

Mr. Geisz, a petition for the admission of the Hi- 
bernia Hose Company to the Firo Department.— 
Referred to tho Committee on Trust and Fire Com- 
panies. 

Mr. Holman, a petition for the paving of Dau- 
phin street, from Frankford road to West street.— 
Referred to the Committee on Highways. 

A petition for the opening of Huutingdon street, 
from Washington street tothe Frankford road, wag 
Yeferred to the Committee on Survey. 

Mr Drayton,of the Committee of Highways, sub- 
mitted a report and an ordinance making an appro- 
‘priation of $10,000 for the payment of interest on 
outstanding warrants. Agreed to. 

Also, an ordinanco making ths security of the 
Chief Engineer of Water Works, $25,000, and of 
the Register of Water Rents $14,000. Agreed to. 

Mr. Miller submitted a minority report in regard 
to the charges against Mr. 8. Ogden, the Chief En- 
gineer of the Water Works. 

Mr. Mascher arose to a point of order, He 
thought the gentleman was not a member of the 
committee. 

The Chair decided that the report was in order. 

The clerk then read the report. It was a 
lengthy documort, and charges the Chiof Engineer 
with malfeasance in office, and also with employing 
about the Water Works the son of one member of 
the Committee on Water, the brother of another, 
the brother-in-law of another, the nephew of an- | 
other, &c. It also states that the employees of an- | 
oother member furnishes the works with cosl,while 
other relatives of certain members are employed 
about the engine rooms, farnish tallow, &o. 

The report also states that certain movables 
about the works suddenly disappeared, but where 
they went or what became of them was a mystory. 
Besides this, twenty-four cart loads of iron castings 
were removed from a yard on Cherry street, to 
Mossre. Honderson & Co.’s foundry, without being 
weighed, and that’ Mr. Ogdon is a member of the 
firm of Messrs. Henderson & Co. It charges that 
if Mr. Ogden did sell this iron to H.& Co., and 
paid for it, he did it without the consent of Coun- 
cils. Several cart loads of dressed stone were also 
taken from a yard in Kensington and used in the 
construction of the Armory of tho National Guards, 
in Race street near Sixth, which stono was not ac- 
sounted for. 

Messrs. Hondorson & Co. have rondered several 
bills to the city for work done at their establish- 
ments, which are vouched for by Mr. 0., who is a 
momber of the firm. The report also states that 
1700 porches of stone were bought, at $2 per perch, 
to be used in repairing the dam at Fairmount, while 
the article could have been purchased at 75 cents 
per porch—thus defrauding the city out of $2130, 
It also charges the Chief Engineer of Water Works 
with appointing a Superintendent of Repairs, at a 
salary of $1080 per annum, without the consent of 
Councils. The report contained a number of other 
charges. =a 

A motion was made that the report be published 
for the uee of the’ members, which gave rise to 
some debate, but the motion was not seconded, and 


a repo : laid on the table. 

Swi! we mada bn aan ™ eT 
Eigtear Chief and two Commissioners of the 
Hi epartment. aie 

for Chief Engineer of the War Depart- 
ment was as follows:— 6* 
For Samuel Ogden, ~ «se 87 votes. 


“ Charles Brock, . . . . 20 « 

“ Frederick Graeff, * . _ i 
The Chair announced that Mr. Ogden was elected. 
Tho Presidents of both branches declined voting. | 

| Tbe vote for Commissioner of City Property was | 

| as follows :— 

For Eugene Ahern, . 
« Edward P. Molineaux, . . 

Mr. Ahern was declared elected. 
The vote for Chief, and Commiasioners of High- 
wayr, stood as follows:— 
FOR CHIEF COMMISSIONER. 
John McCarthy, . ie te . . 78 votes. 
Alpheus W. Green, . ‘e . - 14 votes. 
FOR COMMISSIONERS OF HIGHWAYS. 


: . - 63 votes. 
16 votes. 


Thomas McCullough, - «6 «© FW votes. 
Emanuel Street, ° 7 . . 77 votes. 
Robert Shoemaker, . . . . 14 votes, 


Charles McCowan, . « 5 14 votes. 
Tho chair announced Mr. McCarthy, and Mesars. 

McCulloch and Street, elected. ~ : 
ae Rebel le wate don hele paom. and 


nie of the. utmost absurdity. Supposing the 
word swooessor to. be a misprint of predecessor, 
there ig ‘entirely too much here for the. position 
attempted by this writer. How came it that a} 
bed of black and putrid mud, mepy inches thick,” 
was allowed to accumulate? The impression that 
this writer would like to have made is, that Mr. 
OGDEN is responsible, but this will not answer, as 
the accumulation could not havetaken place in 
the, two or three months since he was elected 
This point is not, kewever, at present: important 
to our purpose. . The basins, as Mr. Oap2n found 
them, wanted cleansing, and were accordingly 
cleansed, promptly and’effectually, at the earliest 
possible moment after he assumed the perform- 
ance of his duties. So it appedrs from this very 
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record. q', - ; 
@ne more instdnce of falsehood and we have|! 
done. This writer finishes with ‘Let him (Mr. |) 
QepEN) then returnto ‘the Reading Railroad, and |‘ 
in the humble office which he there filled of run- 
/nigg acoal train, he may, perhaps, after a time 
‘find some respite from the pangs of fa. guilty 
conscience.’’ During ,a period over which 
our knowledge of Mr. O@pEn extends, which is 
from five to eight years, he hag been Chief Engi- 
neer of the Spring Garden and Northern Liberty 
Water Works, a post of responsibility which he 
filled, so far as we ever heard, with entire gatis- 
faction to the citizens of those Districts, and with 
credit to himself. This implied falsehood reveals 
the true motives of this writer, and further demon- 
strates his maliciousness and personal vindictive. 
ness. We believe that Mr. OgpeEn is a Machinist 
and Engineer by profession, and during the long 
period that he was connected with the Spring 
Garden Works we have very frequently heard him 
spoken of as a highly competent and faithful of- 
ficer. This is certainly his general character, and 
in his present position it will, we have no doubt. 
be fully confirmed. At any rate, neither he nor 
any other citizen can be materially injured by 
each writers as we have noticed, either as a man 
or in his official character, Such writers have 
much to learn on many points, but’ especially 
| when they have not yet taken the important les- 
| song of learning to speak the truth, and not to. be 
in Hot haste to gratify petty and insignificant spite 
aud’'malion os ‘y 
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Loco FOCO CONSISTENT 7p 

At the tecent élection for Municipal 0 18, In 
this City; fhere-were a number of “Ofd Line 
Whigs,” ‘who gave théir support to the spurious 
yeform or Loco Foco ticket, and aided in the elec- 
tion of the present City Councils. These Cguancils 
have already, by their acts, entitled themselves to 
the condemnation, not only of the ‘Old Line 
Whigs,”’ but every right thinking man in the com- 
munity, and, more recently, have given the lie 
direct to all their hollow-hearted professions of 
sympathy with the “Old Liners,” by the decapi- 
tation of Mr. Frederick Graeff, the able and 
efficient late engineer and head of the Water De- 
partment. ” 

We know nothing about the gentleman elected 
to succeed’ Mr. Graeff; he. may be an able and 
competent person to fill that position; butif he be 
measured by many other selections made by the 
spurious reformers, our citizens will have more 
than ordinary cause for regretting the change. 
We have, however, to do with the, duplicity of 
these people, who, but a short time since, were so 
loud in their expressions of regard for the Whigs, 
and who, even yet in the hope of catching votes 
for Mr. Buchanan, have the impudent hardihood 
to- invoke the name of Harry Clay to their aid. 

About a year ago, Mr. Graeff was elected to the 
position of Chief Engineer of the Water Depart- 
ment by the combination of Amcrican, Whig and 
Loco Foco votes, and on that occasion the Penn- 
sylvantan—then, as now, the organ of. the Loco 
Foco party—held the following language ; 

A Proper Rebuke. 

The re-election of Frederick Graeff as Chief 
Engineer of the City Water Works, was a becoming 
rebuke to the Secret Order, and proves that its 
members are not invincible even in Coungfls. The 
Democrats and Whigs in those bodies acted not 
only generously, but wisely, and deserve the en- 
comiums of the public. Mr. Graeff had resisted 
the threats and importunities of the Secret-Order, 


and in the most positive termsrefused tosurrerider 
his constitutional privileges to an unauthorized>| 
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| of the full basin tnto the empty one.’ There is 


zhne Board of ‘Health passed a Resolution ex 
g its “approbation of the promptitude and 
ewergy displayed:by Mr. Oape#, the Chief Engi-’ 
Heer of the Water: Department, in removeng so fat 
as possible for him to do, the vexy great nussance 
complained of, in'the condition-of the water from 
the Kensington Works,’ and for. “his courteous 
and prompt attention to the suggestions of the 
Committee” (of the Board’ of Health.) 


This Resolutionis the text of ‘this most prepos- 
terous homily. ‘the writer says:: 

“In order that the public may understand: how well 
merited were their thanks, it will be necessary to state 
briefly, what was actually done when the water me 80 
jilthy ‘that the people reould no drink it; when the 
| increased sickness and mortality in the upper part of the 
city, consequent on itause, called. loudiyfor something to 
be done, Mr. Ogden proceeded-to the field of action. ,The 
disgusting hell-broth (compared to which, the potion of 
Macbeth’s witches wes nectar,) was emptied from one 
basin through the main pipe into the Delaware. So far, 
well.» When the water as all out, thereilay exposed a bed |' 
of black and putrid mud many inches thick; this was 
scooped up and wheeled out. During the time this was 
being done, the catfish essence in the other basin lay in a 
state of rest for several.days, festering under the fervid 
sun and becoming daily more intolerable in its stench, |. 
more firm,'more loathseme, On it the spectator held his 
nose and gazed, until to his sickened vision the plague-fiend 
seemed to hover over itselime and dip ite obscure wings 
AR Malad before it soared away to its work of 

eath!!! 


We ask partioul | Gredtion to this paragraph, 
especially to the “ bedof black and putrid mud, 
many tnches thrck,”’ and will have oocesion to re- 
cur toit. The writer comtinues and makes a charge 
against Mr. OcpEN as intentionally malicious as 
the truth of it is impossible, as we will skow. 

“(Now mark what happened im emptying this 
second basin: On Sabbath dast, on the day of rest 
and peace, when the wearied denizens of this great 
metropolis seek relief from the cares of every day 
life, and exhausted nature strives to find repose, 
Mr. OapEn turned the filthy waters: of the old 
basin into the empty one, and then distributed 
them to the hydrants of all who depend upon the 
Kensington works. Why did he do this? Why in 
the name of suffering, plague-stricken humanity 
did he not pass it back into the river, as he did 
the contents of the first basin?’’—and so on, end. 
ing with “Ob, shame! shame!! shame!!, shame on 
Mr. OapEN for his ignorance, his incapacity, and 
|his heartlessness!! Threefold shame on the Board 
of Health, for thus trying to whitewash his miscon- | 
duct in the very face of an indignant and suffering 
eommunity.”? And tenfoldshameon youand all 
such ignoramuses, who for the gratification of pet- 
ty and snake-like malice, make charges not only 
readily to be ascertained to be false, if you choose 
to inquire, but in your stupid haste assert impos- 
sibilities. Tenfold shame on you for daring to 
appear in public print with such a glaring mark 
of villainy placed by yourself on your own brow. 

Neither Mr. OgpEN, nor any other man on the 
face of the earth, could have emptied the ‘waters 
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no possible method by which this could have been 
done. Ifthere is a communication between the 
two basins at their bottoms, the water would have 
run from one into the other, until it found its 
level, aecording to a principle known to every 
schoolboy. The basins would have each remained 
half full, as formerly, and: as immutably as the 
laws of nature. And yet thisis the whole charge: 
“In emptying this second basin,” says this most 
foolish, butcriminal writer, ‘‘“Mr. Oapen turned 
the filthy waters of the full basin in the empty 
one!!”? This is the most desperate attempt to 
trump up a charge intended to injure the -charae 
ter of another, that we have ever seen. The.ig- 
norance of: this writer is only equalled’ by his 
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malice, and these qualities only he appears to; 


possess. 4 - eRe a 
“Phe plain truth ‘of tHe matter, so far as we can 

learn. 18, that nothing of the kind above aseerted 

was done or attempted. No part of the contents 
of one basin was transferred into the other, but 
both were emptied into the Delaware ; and during 
the time that the cleaning was taking place, the 
District of Kensington was supplied with Schuyl- 
kill water from the Spring Garden works, connec- 
tions in the pipes being made for the purpose, 
The Spring Garden works, it will be remembered, 
supply also the old District of the Northern Liber- 
ties; between them and Kensington the connec- 
tion ‘is easily made. 

Bat the fooleries of the communication do not 
stop here. In his precipitancy, the writer not 
only strikes impotently at the Board of Health 
and Mr. OapEn, but snaps-at-the-yery hand that 
possibly hes fed him. After stating @ case—-} a 
,wreteh, who had poisoned a spring; was seized by 
| an indignant populace and hung; as he deserved; 
to. the nearest tree’”’—he proceeds, “per contra, . 
public servant of a great metropolis, elected to al 
office of great. ‘responsibility, (for which he is) 
as his- successor was able,’’).and-s0 on, about) 
4 ought'to be done to such_a-wreteh,in-a 


The Fesolution passed by Select Council dismiss- 

‘ing the Committee appointed to investigate certain 

erag A artedomsenee in office preferred. agajpst 
. wel Ogden, Chief _Engineer of Water 

Works, wae next called up. =} 

“Mr. Miller moved to postpone the subject so 

that a micoriiy report could be submitted. 

Mr. MoMackin called for the reading of the re- 


. O’Neill opposed the motion, as all the Com- 

except one-who was absent, had signed the 
report, and a minority report could only come 
from one person. 

‘The. Clerk readthe report, which oxonerates 
him from the allegations made against him by an 
anonymous writer. 

Mr. Miller advocated the motion to postpone. 

Mr. King said if the last speaker had any new 
charges to- make, or “could throw any additional 
light upon the subject, he would vote for a post- 
ponement. : 

Mr. Mascher could not seo why tho gontleman 
from the Third) Ward (Mr. Miller) was so pertina- 
cious in his opposition to the adoption of this re- 
port. He considered this conduct on the part of 
this gentleman only an electioncoring scheme to 
defeat Mr. Ogden. Ho reflected very severely upon 
the momber from the Third Ward. -He hoped there 
would be no more encouragement to such a fac- 
tious minority, but that: they would adopt the re- 
port. He asked if Mr. Miller was not smuggled 
upon this Committee. 

a Casey desired somo .explanation from Mr. 
er. 

Mr. Miller replied te Mr. Mascher, and declare d 
his remarks as mere slang. If he was smuggled 
on this Committee, the gentleman from the Eleventh 
Ward (Mr. Mascher) was smuggled oa the Finance 
Committee, and on the Committee on Trusts and 
Fire Companies. He hoped before he (Maschor) 
addressed the Chamber again, he would learn good 
manners. The Speaker then referred to the charges 

, against the Chief Engineer, and said that. no-mat- 
ter what attempt. was made to smother the trath, it 
would avail nothing, as the {acts would be made 
public. . 

Mr. Stiles was equally pleased and chagrined.— 
He was pleased that there was one honest man on 
this Committee of Investigation, and. chag rined 
that the balance of the Committee, who had hereto- 
fare maintained an enviable reputation for honesty 
and integrity, had been proven to be dishonest.— 
The speaker pitched into Mr. Miller with a sharp 
stiok, declaring that he had not the brains to com- 
prehend the subject. 

Mr, O'Neill replied to the remarks of Mr. Miller, 
declaring some ofthis allegations to be false, He 
thonght by the postponement of this subject they 
would be doing'a wrong to a most estimable oiti- 
zon, He thought no’‘moember hada right to bring 
his private pique into that chamber. 

Mr. Parker thought, as'this was'a family. equab- 
hich had been well discussed in caucus, ho 
it best to’take the question. * i 
0 postpone was not agreed to : 
ofthe Committee was then adopted. 


> The‘Ken¥in&ton Water Works. ’ 
Tt igs not, within the province of a journal.to de- 

)€end individuals in their private capacity, or ‘as 

}eitizens enly. For that purpose the laws of our 

jcountry are amply sufficient, and though occa- 

| sional instances of failure to obtain justice, or to 

‘| redress grievances, may occur, yet with rare ex- 

ceptions, the. citizen is protected:in the fullest and 

most complete manner, in his character, person 

and property. But when false charges are made, 

intended to involve the competency and official 

character of any person intrusted with important 

public duties, the case is very different, He “has 

generally no other means of explanation nor of 
defence than of the public prints. Usually, how-| 
ever, such charges or attacks require no attention, 

and to them all officers are liable. But there are 
cases 80 strongly marked by falsehood and igne- 

tance, that they should not ‘be allowed to pags in 
silence. One of these we propose to notice. 

Our attention has been called -by-several gentle- 
men in whose opinions and judgment we have the 
utmost confidence, to an article which appears in 
the form of a communication, in the Daily News) 
of Saturday, August 9th, which we had not seen 
until within a few days. It is an attack, of the 
most gross and vielent character, on Mr. OGDEN, 
the Chief Engineer of the City Water Works, and 
in it are made statements, alleged to be facts, 
which bear the most palpable‘falsehood on their 
4face, and, rather oddly, and «most unfortunately 
{for the writer of that article, all that is necessary 
‘| for complete refutation is to point out from the ar- 
‘ticle itself-the impossibility of the charges being 
true, 80 absurdly made. It has fallen to our lot 
to see many foolish artioles in print, and some mis- 
representations, intentional and otherwise ; but of 
all such that we have ever seen, this communica- 
tion in the Dat/y News is, without exception, the 
most:stupidly false and brutally malicious. There 
is an ignorant recklessness in its whole tenor, very 
rarely to bé met with in publicjjournals, and we 
are astonished that the proprietors or“@ditor of 


a The nominationy for the Alms-house have 
heen -but-partly made, but a portion of them 
-bave been postponed. “Rumor says that one or 
fwo persons have been chosen by Caucus for 
situations in that institution who are not gnit- 
able for the designated trusts, in consequence 
of deficiencies in moral character: ~ The delay 
made in the appointments may have been in- 
meee by those circumstances. If Caucus has 
made improper selections, we hape tha i 
be defeated. 9 bf ag ei 
The Directors of the Girard College have re- 
elected the Secretary, whose fidelity, intelli. 
ence, usefulness and thorough acquaintance 
with the economy of the inatitution, rendered 
his services extremely valuable. For the re- 
sponsible post of Steward, rumor says that a 
person has been selected who was once a Guar- 
dian of the Poor, and who was implicated in 
the “ tobacco and blanket” transaction in that 
institution. Such a choice would be an oute 
Tage upon every honest principle. We truat 
that there will be sufficient regard for their duty 
among the Directors to defeat this improper 
aapirant, and teach another lesson to Caucus. 


The Inspectors of the Prison appointed by 
the Courts have also entered upon their duties, 
They bave made no removals, and it is an- 
nounced that they will not do so unless ex- 
perience shall satisfy them that some of the 
present officers are unfit for their duties. This 
determination will meet general approval. 
This business of displacing faithful and ex- 
perienced persons, upon every change of ad- 
ministration, is not for the public good. Besides 
producing great confusion in every department, 
and causing detriment by the induction of 
ignorant and oftentimes incompetent persons 
into important situations, it encourages the 
breeding of office-hunters by trade. Those 
who follow that business are among the most 
intriguing, dishonest and servile among mex. 
King Caucus may be entitled to respect. when 
his mandates are right; but when they are 
wrong, every oné should rejoice when his sub: 

jects rebel and declare their independence, 


Ts oth 8. Morris. Waln, Isaac 8. Waterman. 

é 4 ing Frozen fire Plugs,—-Oa Saturday.a 

on & very successful experiment was made by,, 
the Chief Engineer of the Water Department, 4 
thawing frosen fire plugs, on a plan firat suggested 
by Marshal Murphy. The contrivance nsod forthe; 
purpose consists of a boiler and-tank, with» hodd 
forcing. pump and gutta percha hose. The fire 
built in the furnace with kindling wood prepar 
with camphene, and steam is thus generated ina 
few minutes. The “put” is’taken from the fire- 
plug, and a emall hose ia sorewed in, and the other’ 
hove, te which a long braych-pipe is appended, to 


thrust down to the bottom of the plug, outside the 
pipe. The steam, at a pressure of from five 
seven pounds to the inch, is now put on, and a 
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few minutes the ice becomes melted and the\watdr 
flows. This is ascertajned by the cold water.rush- 
iog from tho plug into the boiler. The heat of the 
iron plug and pipes is so great as to completely d 

tho straw which is usually packed around the pip 

of the plugs in the cold season. Tho whole appa- 
ratus is very portable, and it is not expensive, whilo: 
it is so effectivo that a frozen plug can generally be 


thawed out 2 a papier winutes. Snax 13/34 


wy as 


a er 


*=-Bap WarTeER 1n Kenstncton.—For eight or 
ten days past the citizens of Kensington have 
experienced a very: bad tasté qnd smell in the 
water supplied from the Kensington reservoir. 
The complaint is general throughout the dis- 
trict, and as thé’ Cause of it continues to grow 
worse the citizens have resolved to hold a public 
meeting, which will take place this afternoon at 
King’s Hotel, to 8ee what measures are neces- 
sary to remove the origin of this impurity. The 
stench from the water is said to be intolerable, 
and no person is willing to use it for drinking 
or cooking. The fact that citizens yesterday were 
drawing their water for domestic purposes in 
casks from the river and having it carted to their 
residences, is proof that the annoyance must be 
very great to induce them to take that trouble. 
The Board of Health and the Superintendent of 
the Works -have been applied to, we are in- 
formed, but the nuisance is not abated, probably 
from the difficulties which mnst be_experienced 
in-ascertaining its cause. F5-6 ease a 

~ 


i .—The compiaints rom many 
of ae RATE city in reference to a scarcity 
of water, are becoming very general. In the ed 
cond Ward. on Saturdays, the hydrants run iy 
feebly, and scarcely afford sufficient of ne 
aqueous fluid for ordinary purposes. Why a 12 
complaints should be greater this summer t “4 

revious years; we are at a loss to understand. 

he evil should pe remedied, if possible, this 
is the season and the time water should he used 
plentifully, purifying gutters , sewers, &C. 


Liana ee ew ee 
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This* Paper is printed upon a 4-Cylinder Type- 
Revolving Fast Press, built by R. Hoe & Co., 
which prints 10,000 sheets an hour. oe 

Biag Caucus Resisted, 3 

A disposition has-lately been shown in va- 
rious branches of the city government to resist 
the tyranny of that imperious monster, Caucus, 
when his demands are altogether unreasona- 
ble and not. dictated by any considerations of 
oublic good. For this independence the people 
owe their thanks to those members of the dom- 
inant party who are firm enough to prefer 
their duty to their constituents, to the arbi- 
trary directions of some of their associates 
who assume a right to speak for the whole 
party. This disposition was shown in the 
Councils upon the vote for heads of depart- 
ments. Caucus declared that Mr. Frederick 
Graff, Chief Engineer of the Water Department— 
a gentleman of science and reputation, in whom 
all have confidence—should be deposed, and 
that Mr. Samuel Ogden should be elected in- 
stead. Mr. Ogden is a practical mechanic, but 

it hag not been asserted that he is a scientific 

engineer, or that he has many qualifications 
posssessed by Mr. Graff, and which are most 
necessary for the superintendent of the import- 
ant works of the city. Yet Caucus declared 
against Mr. Graff because the latter was not.a 
pure, unadulterated, howling Democrat. He 
was not a Know-Nothing. The latter party 
tried hard to displace him last year, but were 
defeated by a combination of Democrats and 
old line Whigs. Mr. Graff politically repre- 
pented the latter section, and, the present ma- 
jority having been put in power by the aid of 
old line Whig votes, the retention of Mr. Graff 
ought to have been a matter of policy and gra- 
titude, The more independent and sensible 
members of Councils felt this, and they resolved 
to disregard the oppressive dictation of Caucus. 

Fifteen of them did so, and, although Mr. Graff 

was not elected, those who stood by him de- 

serve credit for having preferred their duty to 
the public to the unauthorized attempt made 
to control them by their associates. 

The new members of the Board of Health 
have aiso had a wrestle with Caucus, io which 
the latter was thrown and badly worsted. Ac- 
cording to rumor, some of the nominations 
agreed upon by Caucus were scandalous and 
not to be borne. If ratified by e'ection, they 
would have been received by the community 
with groans of disapprobation. Attempts made 
to induce Caucus to be reasonable, were in vain. 
He was absolutely inflexible and notto be moved. 
Some of the pergons selected were well enough, 
put their fealty to Caucus ruined them. The 
result was that a number of Democrats, who 
believed it to be their duty to. elect unexcep- 
tionable men to the offices im the gift of the 
Board, combined with the minority and killed 
Caucus outright. Of ten Caucus nominees, 
but two were elected. This punishment was 
juat. If proper men had been selected for all 
the posts, there would have been no difficulty. 
Politicians generally do not like to set them- 
Relves up in opposition to tleir own friends 
It requires a deal of moral courage to strength- 
en them in a resolution to do so. When they 
do assume such an attitude of independence, it 
may be imagined that there is good cause for 
it, There has been much indignation vented 
upon the honest contemners of Caucus tyranny; 
ut those who have vituperated upon that ac- 
countare small politicians and clamerous office- 
hunters, who consider moral worth as of no 
account in possessors of cffice, and who in fact 
deprecate the test of honesty, when applied to 
place-seekers, as persona! affronts aimed al 
themselves. The denunciations of such people 
are the best certificates that the persons scan. 

dalized by them have done their duty, and tha 

eijizens who value independence and:integrit) 
©" ptiatain them. 


right, to what appeared to be his personal advan- 
tage. He took the risk of defeat, and perhaps un- 
expectedly met with success. Apart from the fact 
of his being the fittest man in Philadelphia for the 
situation which he held, his noble conduct unde 
the strongest pressure, merited a re-election, and 
we rejeice to know that our own party friends 
greatly aided in its accomplishment. Had Mr. 
Graeff been defeated, his fine scientific at- 
tainments and unequalled experience, would 
probably have been lost~to the City, and the 
public interest suffered thereby. Mr. Erdman, 
the caucus nothinee of the Secret Order, may be a 
proper person. for the post-of Chief Engineer of 
the Water Works, but even his warmest friends~ 
will scarcely contend that he isthe equal of the 
Engineer who has just been re-elected... The suc- 
cess of Mr. Graeff proves, that there are gentlemen 
in Councils who have been drawn into the Secret 
Order, and feeling their false position, will occa- 
sionally vindicate the right.of private judgment | 
in the matter of choosing public servants. Here 
is an instance in point, and they should not pass 
without words of commendation. Good came out 
of Nazareth in days of old; and much may yet 
fiow from individuals belonging to thé Order. We 
give credit for what has alreudy been received, 
ulthough Mr. Graeff is a» Whig. and shall not fail 
to recount each meritorious act in the order in 
which it may happen, and still continue to hope 
that all is not evil, even where it appears to be go. 


Is Mr. Graeff less worthy to-day than he was a 
year ago? Is he less honest, or less capable? has 
he in the interval so conducted himself: as to give 
offence to any one in the community? If not, 
why do we hear no condemnation of his decapita- 
tion from the organ? But no, Whig votes are not 
wanted just at this time to elect members of 
Councils, and therefore, there isnot room for a 
single Whig ‘Old Liner,”? as he may be, in’ the 
admini:.tration of the City under Loco Foco 
rule. onl 

We congratulate Mr. G. on the fact that he 
retires with honor from a post which he has so 
long filled with distinction; but we say to him and 
every other Whig, put not your trust in Loco 
Fotos.” manne 


EVENING 


LETIN 
FRIDAY, JULY 11, 1856. aie 


The fillowine comuvication was read, auJ on motion 
foferred to the Committeee on Water: . e 


"6 the Président and Members of the apt Spamon 
‘Councils of the city of Philadelphia: - . 


GENTLEMEN—I consider it my du communicate 
several matters which experience has taught ma should 
bave early attention, and which, had my official con- 
vecticn with the city continued, would have been pro- 
sented te your notice much more in detail. I peroaps 
step beyond the proper borders by refereuce to matters 
which may be considered as the duty of another; but 
. Toy great interest in the works, and the vital impoctance 
of the su! ject, must be my excuse tor troubling you with 
the fillowing communication : 

In my report made to Councils, April 19, 1855, (see Ap- 
pendix to Journal ef Select Council, in the volums from 
January 4th to May 7th, 1855, No. 42, page 340,) will be 
tound the following: 

“A slight settlement, however, has been noticed in a 
part of the Fairmount Dat, near the eastern stone pier, 
where the water is thedeepest. This settlement has taken 
place very gradually, indeed, and has been going on since 
its erection. It amounts to but a few inches, and no fear 
of failure is anticipated, as such settl-ment iv probably 
' | not more than might be expected to take place when the 
‘ ) lerge mass of timber at this point is considered, and when 
| | We remember that, beside its own weight, it has been 
subject-d to the enormous pressure of nearly.eleven foet 
in depth of water upon it. Th» old cribs, moreover, were 
not a» well put together as they might have been, and 
some stone may bave escaped from the front of thie work. 
As early 3s the stage of the water in the river will por- 
mit, an examination, as complete as it is possible to make, 
will be instituted, and{should it be found necessary, such 
| repairs as will then suggest themselves will be made.” 

Aud again, in my report to Councils, made January 
17th, 1850, this remark occurs: “By the last report it 
will be se:n that some repairs were then contemplated to 


necessary to make them. The work will, however, be 
carefully examined from time to time, and should there 
! bea occasion an appropriation for the object will be 
! asked.” 

Jhaveaccerdingly kept careful watch upon the settle- 
ment mentioned in my first report, and have satisfied my- 
self that it is slowly increasing. The quantity of water 
running over the dam has not, within a very fow days, 
admitted of as thorough an examination as I desired to 
make of thé foundation of the dam, which, at that point, 
is trom fifteen to nineteen feet. telow the surface of the 
water. J bad, however, made arrangemeots for doing this 
effectually; and if deficiency was found at, the poiat 
(which there is reason to apprehend) I had determined to 
ask an appropriation for effecting a permanent repair. 

I take the liberty to suggest that a close and rigid 
examination be made, whiist the water is sufficiently 
low for the purpose; as any failure of the dam must re- 
sult in sad disaster to the city. Z 

Councils are aware that suit was institutel against the 
Schuylkill Navigation Company, and defended by. the 
City in connection with that Company, for an alleged 
raising of the dam by means of temporary strips of tim. 
ber placed upon it. Considerable damages were finally 
awarded to the parties interested, which have been.paid 
by the Navigation. Company; it.is necessary that a per= 
manent structure should be substituted for, and of the 
same height as these temporary strips. 

' A communieation upon this subject will doubtiess. be 
addressed to Councils by the Navigation Company ina 
few days. - 

I take the liberty further to state that there is urgent 
necessity for on early enlargement of all parts of the Wa- 
terworns now supplying the late Districts of Spring 
Garden, Northern Liberties, and Pent, Upon a compre- 
hensive scale commensurate with. the very. rapidly in- 
creasing demand for water, the magnitudedf our city, 
and such as the convenience: and safety of the. residents 
of that-part of Philadelphia demands. . 

The Delaware, as well asjFairmount Works, also re« 
quires much increase. ~ j 

All of which is respectfully submitted by 

July 10, 1856. . ab ab AGES FREDERICK GRAFF, 


| the dam; upon furiber examination, it was not deemed | 


he did the ‘contents of the first basin? because 
fors » (a8 he told the people when they called 
him to” unt for this gross outrage,) he could 
not find the valve! how did. he find the valye in 
the other basin? Better have groped for weeks 
than to have thus poisoned ourselves and our 
families. But there was no real obstacle of this 
kind; the valve might have been found as easily 
as that in the other‘basins. Oh shame! shame! ! 
shame!!! Shame on Mr. Ogden for hisignorance, 
his incapacity, and his heartlessness !! threefold 
shame on the Board of Health for thus trying to 
whitewash his misconduct in the very { ot oe 
indignant and suffering community. 4 , 
A few days since, in one of our Western States, 
a wretch, who had poisoned a spring, (by which a 
few persons were destroyed,) was seized by an in- 
dignant populace, and hung, as he deserved, to 
the nearest treo. Per contra: A public servant 
of a groat metropolis, elected to an office of great 
responsibility, (for which he is as unfit as his sucs 
cessor was able,) poisons coolly and deliberately 
the only accessible drinking water of a hundred 
thousand people; and the Board of Health of that 
great motropolis thank that public servant for his 
prompt attention to their every suggestion! 
Tow contrasted to this pwan of triumph, and the 
groans and sight of the sick and dying of that 
day! the sufferers, with parched lips, crying out, 
“water !’? “water! and then rejecting with 
loathing and disgust the compound draught 


| of putrid filth; the infant and the adult, rejoicing 


in the morning, in the bloom of health; ere night, 
vomiting, purging, collapsed, the death sweat on 
their brows, the speedy work of the poisoned 
chalice !! 

Mr. Editor, as an appropriate sequel to this act 
of Mr. O.’s, and its subsequent approval by the 
Board of Health, I would suggest a meeting of all 
the needy Doctors, Apothocaries, and Under- 
takers of this City, who should endorse the reso- 
lution of thanks of that most sapient Board; and 
who should likewise present Mr. Ogden with a 
small walnut coffin, ornamented on one end with 
a pestle and mortar, and on the other with a dead 
catfish, reversed, under which might be written 
tho following appropriate motto : 

“Impura et Foetida Catfish Soupo Ogdenii.”? 

Such a small token of esteem would be as little 
as could be expected from a worthy class in the 
community, who have reaped so rich a harvest 
from Mr. Ogden’s indefatigable exertions. 

But, Mr. Editor, jesting aside, the Board may 
pass as many resolutions as it pleases, but it can 
nevercover up that act of criminal incapacity. 
Had they held their peace, we are a long suffer- 
ing people, and would have borne the infliction in 
silence, but when the whole population of the 
Highteenth and Nineteenth Wards are called upon 
through their representatives in the Board of 
Health to endorse that foul act, we cannot but 
express our disgust and loathing at the infliction; 
we cannot but echo the feeble wail of the sick and 
the dying, whose illness and death, caused by that 
period of horror, will rest with fearful responsi- 
bility on those who were in any way accessory to 
it; and which responsibility cannot be shifted by 
any bogus resolutions or partisan daubing. In 
conclusion, Mr. Editor, we would advise Mr. Og- 
den to resign before he commits any more such 
fatal blunders; as engineer on asteamboator loco- 
motive, he might not sacrifice any more human 
life than others of his usual calling, but in the 
responsible position to which he has been unluckily 
raised, his deeds of slaughter will be so aug- 
mented, that in some moment of remorse he will 
setze the cup he has been so freely administer: 
ung to the people, and like many of them suffer a 
horrible death. Let him then return to the 
Reading railroad, and in the humble office which 
he there filled, of ranning a coal train, he may, 
perhaps, after a time find some respite from the 
pangs ofa guilty conscience. 

Yours, in‘ all sorrow, 
Some OF THE SUFFERERS FROM. THAT DAY OF HOR~ 
rons. 


J CITY BULLETIN. "ist 
\ fan "Rint Mun iN TH i A ?—The 
ehanges that have been effected in some of the depart- 
ments of the city service, since the political revolution 
of May, have caused some queer things to occur, These 
Occurrences are, perhaps, unavoidable incidénts of the 
substitution of green hands, for those who had 
much experience in the positions they oceupied.— 
We have heard a laughable case in point, that 
took place last week at the Spring Garden Water 
Works. Councils had elected out all the old en- 
gineers, 4c, and the works were in the hands of 
novices.. Now, as allour readers are aware, the Spring 
Garden Works employ steam for forcing water into the 
reservoirs, and powerful engines are used for this pur- 
pose. On the day referred tothe machinery was put 
in motion and one of the new hands, after a time, 
essayed to stop a Cornish engine that was in use. But 
Johnny Raw failed most ingloriously, the engine only 
went the faster, and all hands were called to assist in 
stopping the stubborn machine. But all in vain, the 
engine kept on as if there was no stop in it, and people 
began to get scared.. The new hands ran around and 


~ ground, like the monkey is ‘suid to have done after set- 


ting the beer barrel a-going, but the engine kept going 
with might and main. Finaliy the fun became rather 
serious, all hands gave the building a wide berth for fear 
ofa blow-up, and it was not until midnight that Mr. 
Ogden, the new Chief Engineer of the Department, was 
hunted up, and he stopped the machine that had given 


#0 much trouble and caused so much uneasifiess. a | 


VY OTRO Ww acura, —~ - 
Fifteenth.—W hat Was. the: object of Mr. Opa 
in putting that eckuswinkement tt money teeawed 
in, the report if he did not pay it over ? (if he.did, 
the Controller is culpable in not giving him proper 
e-edit for it.) Why he knew that the men abputths 
shop were cognizant of his havin: clandestinely ta- 
ken the old material away, and that be would give 
them the loss: by doing what he did and burnt his 
fin: ersin the bargain. -Thenext question is, has he” 
Mnade a true return of the amount ofold iron ‘brass; 
copper, &c., that has been hauled away, and can he 
assign any yeason for selling the eighty-five copper 
float balls that will have to be purchased again 
Stppe ves git et ea ok to pnt one in in repatring. 

y dra’ s that 
old ety : Pumps a y oat red |through the, 
xteenth.—In»January;! 9857, Ogden’ rece \ 
meapey tom ite following suse tis Seat ed eee 
ender 0., for Coates ‘street “wharf, S: "5 
ial one mos. rent, $100; John Kieh), R hig 
rent of lot north of thé new, basin and.lot of Girard. 
College, $15, and Jobn Kiehl;-April ¥, ) paid 


him for’ three’ mos. ‘rént' as “bove, one “1st have 
paid, $15, and how my ga futuré will re- 
Seventeenth.—If you wa now of some of 
j his mal practices, ‘subp@na John Peoples, that 
| aden discharged from Fairmount, or Robt, Sher- 
rod, that Ogden’ éischarged’ from the Kensington 
padibale eee atin all’ the een employed at the 
Street shop—they can testify to all or so: 
| of the spore meta: % a me 
Eighteenth If you want the evidence of Og- 
den and Esher’s rascality, bring up the men in the” 
pay rotis of Esher, for January and February, and 
probably March. | 
Nine teenth arti Gan over the payments made 
for the last year, you will find the names of Chris. 
topher Mason and S:ephen &: Glenn very fre- 
quently. Tam free to'sty that, in the majority of , 
payments made to trem, the charges were trumped 
up, ard repairs made where nore were required, 
to enable them to get some of the pickings. 
Twentieth —It is notorious that efforts are being 
made to abolish the workshop in Cherry street, 
and hereafter have the work that has been done there 
fuinished by proposals, opening ‘the door to still 
greater frauds vpon the publie 
‘These facts dre'submitted, with thé names of the 


{o}lowy ig partles, to corroborate them {in part 
tall: 


Lewis Ourt, M. Jordon, 
Samuel Miller, John Elliott, 
Thomas Connell, James Hilfott, 
Samuel Jordon, R. Brown, 

W Welsh R. Adans, 
George Nell, John Peoples, 

S. Lemon, Robert Sherrod, 
A. J Ourt, Charles Connor 
A. Donaldson, James Rowland. 


James McLane, 

Accompanying the above was the Substatice of 
the testimony taken before the committee, a por- 
tion of which Yefers’ to matters of record in the 
office of the Controller, Mr. Miller also states, in 
his report, that the whole testimony shows that the 
person making the charges must have been in the 
€m ploy of the Water Department. 

Mr. Kerr.moved that’ the report be printed for 
the use‘of members. : Not agreed to. i 

Mr. O’Nei)l desired to read a” paper containing | | 
his reasons for voting in. favorot the report sub-"} 
mitted by the majority of the Watering Committee: 
onthe case of Mr. Ogden. His request was 


re 
granted, but he.was allowed to.record his regess 
Wha dAiNede Canthaelea et meee nea) 


The Poisonous Chalice in Kensingtoni 
NineTeeENtTH WARD, Puiva., rag 3, 1856. 
Mr. Editor :—I find, in one of the City papers, 
the following : - 
“ Ata meeting of t joard of Health, held 
July 30, the following report and resolution, pre- 
sented by the Sanitary Committee, were unani- 
mously adopted : 


“The Committee take great pleasure in ex-° 


pressing their approbation of the promptitude and 
energy displayed by Mr. Ogden, the Chief En- 
gineer of the Water Department, in removing, 30 
far as-was possible for him to do, the very great 
nutsance complained of, in the condition of the 
water from the Kensington Works. Every sug- 
gestion made by your Committee was promptly 
complied with, and the work necessary to be per- 
formed executed, in the shortest time possible. 

‘ Resolved, That the thanks of the Board are 
hereby tendered to Mr. Ogden, for his courteous 
and prompt attention to the suggestions of the 
Committee.” : 

In order that the public may understand how 
well merited were their thanks, it will be neces- 
sary to state briefly, what was actually done, 
when the water become so filthy that people could 
no longer drink it; when the increased sickness 
and mortality in the upper part of the City, con- 
sequent on its use, called loudly for something to 
be done, Mr. Ogden proceeded to the field of ac- 
tion. The disgusting hell-broth (compared to 
which, the potion of Macbeth’s witches was nectar) 
was emptied from one basin through the main 
pipe into the Delaware. So far, well: When the 
water was all out, there lay exposed a bed of 
black and putrid mud, many inches thick; this 
was scooped up and wheeled out. During the 
time this was being done, the catfish essence in the 
other basin lay ina stateof rest for several days, 
festering under the fervid sun, and becoming 
daily more intolerable in its stench, more firm, 
more loathsome. On it the spectator held his 
nose and gazed, until to his sickened vision the 
plague-fiend seemed to hover over its slime, and 
dip its obscene wings into its putridity before it 
soared away on its work of death. 

Now, mark what happened in emptying this 
second basin. On Sabbath last, on the day of rest 
and peace, when the wearied denizens of this 
great metropolis seek relief from the cares of every 

ay life, and exhausted nature strives to find re- 
pose, Mr. Ogden turned the filthy waters of the 
full basin into the empty one, and thus distribu- 
ted them to the hydrants ofall who depend upon 
the Kensington Works. Why did he do this? 
yin the name of suffering plague stricken 
humanity did he not pass it back Into the river as 


| 


. AMr. A .Miller submitted asminority report, fom 
th Pavates Committee, in reference to the following 
charges made against Samuel Ogden; Chief Engt- 
néer of the Water Department, by some anony~ 
sous writer. The report of the imajority of the 
jommittée, mede at a previous meeting of Coua 
cll, exonerated Mr. Ogden, after an examination 
“of the charger, and the Committee, on thetr own 
motion, -were-dischatged from a ag. cqnsider - 
tion of the subject. ws wee ~ 
; The report avcompanying the wing. paper 
igned only Mr, A er: 
ak il 11, 1850. —About 24 .cartloads, 


‘| say tear .20 tons castiron,y was: hauled. away from 


eshop im Cherry street, to Ogden’s foundry, by 
oat Mocristars carts ; it was not weighed at 
the shop; @d McCristal satd at the time it was 
hot weighed on the road, -Ozden told the men at 
the sk©7, it was to be weighed at B. F, Wrights 

cy seaie; Rwentieth Ward. . 

-Second.= Aug. °19, 1856 Old -cast ‘ron log 
cylinders, hauled, without’ bein g weighed, to 
James Mahoney’s Union Fotndry, Germantown, 
road, ‘There were about four Loads ;, say 2000 Log, | 


each. . Re 
.. Thirés—August 28, 1856-Ejphty-five copper 
float balis, for bydrant Pyenps, and fit for use, 
were hauled “way, without being weighed, to 
Frainor’s; on the wharf above Race st. | 
Fourth, —Aug 2!, 1856 —The following bill was 
made out and paid on Warrant No. 608. See Con. 
troller’s Office : | 
‘yo S'ephen R, Glenn, Dr.: 
To-eight days counting pipes.at Fairmount, 


160) p20 seorneiv os 7 2 B12 00 | 
rf fixtures and moving pipes gt do x be 50 | 
$13 650 | 


There were Y’-pipes in a pile, received from S. 
Collwel)’s y oungte mae nae at Coates street | 
whalt, Bchuy)kill.” "They were not moved at all, 

| 27a no fixtures of any kind were required. They 
wee counted in one hour by Wm. M. Tayior, 
purveyor under Mr. Graeff.” The above bill isa 
robbery and fraud. i - 

Fifth — Warrant No 77. 

To Charles Henderson & Co., Dr. 

Sep’. 9, 1856, 15 stop cocks, frames and.cov- 

eis, - . ’ - c $83 00 

Sept 22,1956, up tothis date they had not been 
delivered, and itds believd, never have been. Of 
course, hispurv vor can answer. 

Hendersou is gden’s old foreman, and the 
compstiy is Ogden’s brother. : 

Sixth —A hydraulic pump, property of the city, 
was;ent from Spring Garden Works to be re- 
paired, by putting on a screw, worth about $3—Iit 
‘was then rent to Kensington Reservoir at the time 
-it was being cleaned, and a few days after the fol- 
ara pill was presented, and warrant 598 drawn 

for it, 

‘| To C, Henderson & Co., Dr. 

Bill sepalrs at Schuylkill Works, — - 


$148 38 
Hydraulic pump for Kensington basin, - 


40 00. 
= 
$188 38 
The repairs, and all the castings for Schuylkill 
ba ag and one at Ogden’s foundry, at his own 
rices. 
¥ Seventh.—Sept. 23, 1856 7 loads wrought serap 
iron, pump bands fit for use, hauled to Maboney’s, 
without weiehing. supposed to be about six tons. 
Eighth —D,cember, 1856 800 or 1,000 lbs. of old 
> brats, including several two inch stop cocks, that 
were imported by the old city during the time of 
the elder Mr. Graeff, and cost $10 or $!5 apiece, 
were hauled to the brass foundry of David H. 
finer, in Randolph street, Sixteenth ward, and no 
return made of the weight or sale of the same, + 

Ninth —In the month of January Ja:t, Esher, 
one of the purveyors, laid 2200 fet of 3 inch pipe 
to supply a lager beer brewery belonging to Fisher 
« Dopson, on the railroad and Landing’ street, 
) Twentieth ward. Thhe pipe was purchased of S. 
F Colwell, at 22 cents a foot, y the owners, and the 

labor and materials furnished from the city work- 
shop, ard the work superintended by Geo. Esher. 
When the men who had done the work asked for 
their pay, they wefe told that no appropriation bill 
had’ been patted by ‘Councils, and they would 
have to wait. The pipes were laid in front of Og- 
den’s foundry, and a tire plug placed in front of his 
ga'e. Esher says it was a private job, and Fisher 
& Dobson they paid Ogden several hundred dol- 
lars for doing =the work, and that the whole job 
cost them $1200. 

Tenth.—In thefmon‘h of February a three-inch 
Pipe was laid torupply Niizell’s lager beer brew- 
ery, north of Spring Garden water works. On 
Sunday, March 1st three one inch ferrules were 
attached to the ascending main from the engine 
house to the reservoir to supply said brewery. 

Eleventh.—In the repairs to the dam last fall, 
there were bills made out in the name of John 
Smith for several scow loads of stone, at $400 for 
each scow- load; no scow ever built carried: $400 
worth of stone. The charge was°a robbery—the 
stone was brought from Lemon HiW. 

Twelfth.—Pipes were laid in the Twenty fourth 
‘Ward, to-supply the State Works. Indigging the 
trench, it was found necessary to quarry a consi- 
-derable amount of stone, which was sold at the 
time by George Esher, one of the purveyors 

Thirteenth.—March 17th, 18th and 19th, °57, all 
the men working at the wheels at Fairmount, ex- 
cept old. McGinley, were taken away to Ogden’s 
foundry, Girard avenue, to put up a new fence 
around the lot <nd foundry: The hoards were set 
up end wise, and part, if not all of the lumber, came 
from Collins & Robbd’s, lumbermen, Eiyhth st., 
above Girard avenue: As the Chief Engineer al- 
ways keeps a pile of boards on hard at this place, 
tha they may be hauled RUA. at a moment’s no- 
tice, it is probable that Collins & Robb can en- 
lighten the citizens of Philadelphia how it is done. 
i eurteenth —In the report of the Water Depart- 
ment, made by Samuel Ogden, to Councils, (and 

which was never written by him,) on page 28, he 
acknowledges the following amount of money, re- 
“ceived by the Chief Engineer~say $960 li: If 

you turn to the Controllers’ report, under the head 
of «« Water Department Receipts,’? you will find 
that he gives credit as follows ;— 

Paid by McMahan, Register, $351,936.54 

Do. - McKean, do. 62,05L 24 
Dé. . Me, Graff, C. Engineer, 465 66 


; $114,153 44 
And tha! the Controller gives no credit to Mr. Og- 
den for any moneys received or paid by him. What 
has become of the balance he says he has received? 
Say 494 45. On page 28 as above if PLAY add up the 
items received from Feb. 16, °56 to July 5, °56. in- 
clusive, which was the day Graeff went_out_of.of- 
fice, it wiil be found to amount to $451 20, $14 41 
Jess than'the Controller gives him credit for., The 
next query is, has Mr. Ogden acknowledged all 
the moneys he received up toDec 31,756? I think 
ot, and if he will turn to. the:Kensington Water 
“XTaweo wharf he muav find some omissions. 
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250 foot Long, 66 foct wide, 60 feet high, PEILADELFELS GAS WORKS. ‘100 tone dice ee Heed high: | 


Philadelphia Gas Works, 
“Ash {e macny, 18BA, 
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tain entrance. into. the. Council. He is. then 
Master of the ist Degree, andsigns his name to the 
register. “If he bebayeswell-two weeks, and it is 
conceded that he will ‘do to become a full blooded 
Know Nothing—abstains from all blabb outside | 
the Council, his friends propose him for the 2d | 
Degree. After election to that Degree, he and 
others are brought in and take the following oath : 
ay, , do solemnly promise and swear before 
Almighty God, and these witnesses, that I will not, 
under any circumstances, divulge or make known | 
the name of this Order, or its objects, to any person | 
or persons in the world, unless to those whom I may | 
know to belong to this Order, in, good and regular 
standing. = cet at 
“And I furthermore a m4 d lpi sea! he i 
ither write, print, paint, cut, carve, » em- 
ee ta, As mark any secrets of this 
Order, on anything moveable or immovable on the 
earth or the sea, whereby said secrets, or any part 
thereof, the name of the Order, its operations, the 
names of its officers, or the name of its members or 
ita place of meeting, may become known to those 
who have not received the first and second degrees 
of this Order in due form; nor will I cause or per- 
mit the same to be done, if within my power to 
event the same, - 

* aud } furthermore. promise and swear that I will 
always conform to the will-of the majority of tha 


ENE | 


members of this Order, in the selection of candi- 
dates to fill every office of honor, profit or trust, 
within the pift-of the People, provided such” can: 
didates shall have been born of American parents, 
on American soil, and shall have been educated - 
in American tnstitutions, and that I will use all ; 
the influence I may possess to elect all such can: | 
didates whom I may know to be opposed to. all 
foreign influence, Popery,. Jesuitism and Catholi- 
Cism, without any hesitation on my part whatever. 
And I furthermore promsie and swear that I will 
| strictly conform to and abide by the oath I have 
| now taken, and that I will strict obedience pay to | 
the constitution, laws, rules, ritual and edicts of the | 
honorable Grand Council of this Order, of the State 
: of ——, and to the byllaws of — @ouncil No. —, 
_ to which I now belong, or to those of any other 
Grand cr Subordinate Council from which Imay 
hereafter hail, binding myself under the no less pe- 
nalties than are attached or belong to those who 
violate the oath of the first degree of this Order. 
All the foregoing I voluntarily and freely subscribe 
to of my own free will and accord,so help me God!” 
This candidate is also led off to the Judge Advo- 
cate, and afterwards to the Instructor; but their 
pkg and lectures are not inserted here for want 
of space. 


OBLIGATION D ( e . 
“T, ——, kneeling before God, my maker, my 
left band upraised towards heaven, my right hand 
| Btaspipg the flag of my native land, of my own 
i free will and accord, do solemnly and sincerely pro- 
; Mise, declare and swear that I will never communi- 
cate any of the secrets of this degree to any person 
or persons in the world, except within the body of 
a legally organized Council of this Order, or to a 
known brother of this degree, and not unto him, 
or unto them,-until I am well.assured that they are 
just and upright brethren who are legally entitled 
‘to receive the same. I also promise and Becar that 
I will due obedience pay to the constitution, laws 
and ethics‘of the honorable Grand Council of the 
State of ,and to the laws which govern Coun- 
ba No.—,so far as they may come to my know- 
ledge. 

‘“‘Talso promise and swear that whenever I May | 
vote at any elestion, that vote shall in all cases be 
given for native born American citizens only, and 
that I will ever seek the political advancement o 

{ pore men who are good and true members of thi; 
rder. 

“Talso promise and swear that this and all othe 
obligations which I have previously taken in thi 
order shall be kept through Jife saéred and invio 
late. I also promise and swear that whenever I may 
hear the sign or see the sigays of distress given by 

, 


any brother of this Order, I will hasten a once to 
his immediate relief at the peril of my own life. 

“T also promise avd swear that I will ever contri- 
bute my means in such sums as I can spare without 
personal inconvenience, to the advancement of our 
views and to the extension of American principles 
through the medium of the Grand Council of the 
State of —_. 

“T also promise and swear that.I will never permit 
| &@ spurious or clandestine member of this Order to 
| participate in any of the benefits or the advantages 
| thereof, and that I will never encourage, counte- 
nance, uphold, recognise, or support a spurious or 
Clandestine council of this. Order. 
__. Zo all these and those Ido most sincerely. prom- 
ise, declare and swear, bi 
, less’a penalty than that of 
on by foreigners, and to memory cursed 
by my children and my children’s children, as a 
traitor to their welfare, to. my country and to my 
| God. So help me Ged and witness my obligation.” 

_,. the Judge Advocate then addresses the newly in- 
itiated brethren in this degree as follows :— 

“ My Brothers: The different obligations you have 
taken in this Order, through its different degrees, 
must have convinced you that all who claim to be 
American citizens have certain important duties to 
perform toward themselves and to society at large, 
which duties can, in no instance, be set aside or 
avBulled without a palpable violation of the dear- 
est rights and privileges which, as an admirer of 
republican freedom, each and every member of 
our organization would wish t9 enjoy. 
| ,, “The peculiar formation of our Order is such, and 
| its designs so accord with the wishes of its members, 

that by a system of concerted action on the part of 

our brotherhood, we can bring about a series of prac- 
tical results in our governmental policy that would 
in aby other light be deemed wholly impracticable. 
Simply and alone it is in vain to contend against the 
‘hydra-headed monsters of Jesuitism and Catholocism; 
but united in one common cause, determined to ge- 


myself under no 
Tay grave trampled 


rvitude to independence. The endsof Know- 
Nothingism are aa short of sectarion power, 
which they will carry, if necessary, over the: slain 
bodies of a great, patriotic and true class of Ameri- 
van citizens and democrats. It will never do; and 
this cannot fail of being immediately ‘ apparent on 
the. examination of their oaths and tests. Is it 
right that Catholics and adopted citizens should be 
totally proscribed ina republican. government, 
where all our constitutions are most particular in 
“prescribing proscription?” What can come of 
it but alienation of brotherly Jove, prostra‘ion of all 
fraternal teeling, civil war in all our cities, feuds in 
our villages, battles on our public works, discord, 
anarchy, overthrow of republicanism, and arrest of 
progress? Iam myeelf in favor of the fastest and 
oungest democracy and Americanism, have not the 
east objection to your institutions at the South, and 
am glad tosee and know that the South is equally 
rogressive and thritty with the North. I hope that 
Kaceas and Nebraska may both be Sopeed by 
your people, and slavery be adopted in their consti- 
tutions. If the North should refuse to accept them, 
main:aiv your rights at the hazard of dissolution. 
Though that would be to be regretted and deplored, 
it is your right, and being so, should be maintained. 
“‘T would mention that Know Nothing Councils 
—that is the name their associations are known by 
among themselves, as for instance, “ Ethan Allen i 
Council, No. 34, of the Supreme Order of 76, 
(Know Nothing is for outside barbarians)—make 
nominations directly when strong enough to elect 
Officers ; and their system ramifies into every busi- 
ness and relation of life—their members swearing to 
support a brother before all others. /o%— 
Abstract of the oaths and principles of the mys- 
terious Order of Know Nothings:— 
The candidate is first proposed, by @ member of 
the Oider, to the Council, without his knowledge. | 
Three negative votes black balls him. If elected, 
he is secretly requested to present himself in the 
antiroom of the Council, when an officer appears 
from within aud administers to him the following 
oath:— Z 
i . do solemnly swear, upon this sacred 
volume, [or cross,] before Almighty God and these 
witnesses, that I will not divulge any question pro- 
posed to me here, whether I become a member of 
this Order or not, and tuat { will never under any 
circumstances whatever, mention the name of any 
erson I may see present during any of the meet- 
yoga, or that I know such an Order to be in exis- 
tenve, and that I will a true avswer make to every 
question asked of me, so help me God. . 

Which being seriously taken by the candidate, 
the officer proceeds to propound the followiog inter- 
rogations, before reporting to the Council his fit- 
ness for initiation:— i 

1. What is your name? 2. What is your age? 
3. Where is your residence? 4. In your religious 
belief are youa Roman Catholic? 5, Where were 
you born? 6. Where were your parents born? Xn 
Where were your grand parents born? 8. Did 
either of your ancestors take a part in the Ameri- 
ean Revolution? 9. Are you willing to use all the | 
influence you possess in favor of native born Ame- 
rivaw citizens, for all offices of honor, trust, or pro- 
fit in the gift of the people; and do you promise to 
vote for them to the exclusion of ail aliens and 
foreigners, and Roman Catholicsin particular, for 
all local, State, or government offices? 10. Who 
invited you to be present ort this occasion? 

If the candidate’s answers are satisfactory to these 
questions, he is taken into the Council by two offi- 
cers, led up to the President of the Council, who 
administers the following oath in the first degree:— 

“J ———, voluntarily and freely do solemnly 
promise end swear, before Almighty God and these 
witnesses around me assembled, that I will not, 
unéer any circumstances whatever, divulge or make 
known to apy person or persons, either directly or 
indirectly, or to any human being other than those 
I shall know to be good and true members of this 
Order, the name, secrets, mysteries, or objects of 
the same, or cause or allow the same to be done by 
others, if witnin my pore: to prevent the same. 
Binding myself under the. no lesa penalty than that 
of being excommunicated from the Order, and hav- 
ing my name posted and circulated throughout the 
different Councils of the Order, as a traitor and 
perjurer to both my God and country, and asa be- 
ing unworthy to be employed, entrusted, coun- 
tenanced, or supported in any business transaction 
whatever, and as a person totally unworthy of the 
confidence of all goed men; and one at whom the 
finger of scorn shall ever be pointed. I further- 
more promise that if I should hereafter be expelled 
from, or voluntarily leave this Order, I will consider 
this obligation as binding out of it as in it. All of 
which foregoing I voluntarily and freely subscribe 
to, so help me Boa ig 

The candidate is then Jed to an officer called the 
Judge Advocate, wid larrangues him after this 

anner, (There is generally half a dozen or more 
initiated togett er.) 

“My Brothers—The Order which has now received 
ie a8 Dieinbers, may with all propriety be consi- 

ered a secret organization.. It is so secret in fact, 
that if you «ere placed before a legal tribunal, and 
there sworn to teli the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, zen could not for your lives 
reveal the name of that band of brothers among 
whom your name now stands enrolled: and further 
than this, when you retire from this Inseting, you 
will return to your families and friends as ignorant 
as when you came, as far as the name of this Order 
is concerned. 

“Tn common with ourselves you “‘Know N othing,” 
and let it be your stern resolve throug’ life, to 
“Know Nothing” that will at all conflict vith the 
high and exalied duties you owe to your God, your 
count'y and yourselves, so far as regards the pre: 
servation of Ameri-an liberty, which can alone be 
secured to ourselves and our childrea by the en-_ 
tire and absolnte exclusion of all foreign influence 
im those matters which appertain to our govern- 
ment policy.” 

After the delivery of this patriotic address, the 
candidate is referred to the Instructor, who teaches 
him the signs and grips.. and in--what manner ta | 


-porter can furnish Mr. Vaux with the location of 


How Philadelphia is Governed. 

It costs,'in round numbers, a couple of mil- 
lions of dollars.to’pay the expenses of governing 
tthe city of Philadelphia, and what do the tax- 
payers get in return? At icvery corner, ‘and at 
‘every tavern-door,the badge of a policeman {glis- 
tens in the gas-light, and yet over the whole coun- 
try our city is pointed at as a den abe rderers |< 
and prize-fighters. 'The reporters /ofthd press 
become discusted as they daily collate the sick- 


attention to securin 
Vaux and: “Majly 7 
and wickedness 
every hotel, and ag 


malaria of Liverpool“or Marseilles. Our local re- | 


squares of the Office. It is well known 
that notorious Ss and pickpockets infest our | 
streets, markets, and places of public resort. It 
is equally notoriouf that, in certain neighbor- 
hoods, the public. streets are given up after 
nigtfall to the shameless commerce of lust und 
licentiousness, and abandoned creatures con- 
verse with paene while virtuous passers-by 
are jostled a: inS@ited, so much so that many 
families are oblige extend the routes to and 
from their home oid disgusting exhibitions. 
We need only mention the vicinity of Washington 
Square, or Ninth andl pruce streets, as instances. 
And yet Mr. Vaux expects to retain his oflice, 
together with such harpies and plunderers as 
Samurn G. Oapry, the Chief Engineer of the 
Water-works, who in broad daylight boldly carted 
off costly brass machinery, and melted it in his shop 
as old brass. Our citizens feel the heavy load of 
their taxes, which, in many cases, they can 
hardly spare, and yet they make no effort to over- 
throw the burden upon them. Let all good men 
come together now, looking forward to the Spring 


elections to purge the city offices from villainy 


ud corruption... .. : 
Suivistes a ae 
ays ‘the Central America wWas.T.ng 


Abstract of the Oaths and Principles of the 
Mysterious Order of Know Nowhings. 
[From the Richmond Examiner, Aug. 8.] 

MORE LIGHT ON A DARK SUBJECT—A FLOOD OF 
LIGHT. 

We have received from a subscriber, and very in- 
telligent friend in a free State, an abstract of the 
eaths and principles of the mysterious Order of 
Know Nothings, as printed below. We have the 
greatest confidence in the sincerity and veracity of 
our correspondent. We have no doubt the pubiica- 
tion of these revelations will brew a storm of anger 
and excitement in the “Councils” hereabout; but, 
stern in cur purpose to furnish the public the whole 
truth on this question, we give the whole schedule 
to the winds. We are led to believe that it hag 
never before been dragged before the public gaze. 
Having no acquaintance with the proceedings of any 
secret order in the heavens above, in the eaith be- 

- neath, or the waters under the earth, we are not 
prepared to say that the things below depicted are 
too monstrous for belief, as they would seem to be 
to the honest patriot. Yet we have good reason to 
believe that the picture, ugly and hideous as it ap- 
pears, is faithful and accurate. 

The writer, in his accompanying letter, says of 
the new party :— 

“In ———., (the writer’s State) they are whigs 
and abolitionists, with a s' rinkling of bogus, anti- 
Nebraska democrats. It is undoubtedly intended 
by the movers and origtiarore of this new party, to 
establish themselves t proughly in all cities, towns, 
villages, cross-roads and neig borhoods, prepara- 
tory to the elections of 56, and earry their brother- 
hood then into office. 

“ The present ritual of the Order in this State has 
eome into my hands by accident. They adopt’ as 
few written formule in their Councils as possible; 
but they use a pamphlet containing their short con- 
stitution and by-laws, their method of procedure in 
initiating members, the duty of officers, instructions 
te the initiated candidates of the first, second, and 
third degrees; in fact, all their priaciples and 
objects. The oaths, it is supposed, are the same 
throughout the United States, in Virginia as well as 
this State; and to aid you, I copy all and send them 
to you enclosed. I was never a member of the 
Order, the whole thing having been disclosed tome | 
by one of their softs. 

“ There is a Grand Council for each State. Coun- 
eils subordinate may. be instituted in any. locality 
ina State bya charter from the Grand Council, 
preceded by a petition for the same from thirteen 
eitizéns; who are initiated bys travelling agent. 
Th $12, receive'a charter and seal, and go to 

wi y aim at alt the” power—not at the bal- 
ance, as you have been led to suppose. 
. Kuow-Nothingism is opposed to thé sentiments 
whioh, by.-the aid of. your efferson, and_ AlL.your 
revolutionary:men, brought these. States out of 


[Ror the Public Ledger] b 
; Fairmount, Park,” — 
Messrs. Evrroks :—Th 
the tax payers of Philadelphia have beencfi 
| made known by their recent, i 
towards the introduction of pubiic grounds for the 
eople. ‘The only question ‘now before Councils 
is whether thé northern part of ‘Fairmount Park 
shall be sold by the Sheriff.’ The mind, t heart, 
the soul of the Councils will‘come to the rescue. 
fre following letter from. Mr. @taff will be read 
at this time with interest. - A. 
: ; PHILADELPHIA, Oct.-12, 1857, 
To THEODORE CuyLeR, Esq. 
Chairman Commit ee on City Property, 
Dear S1x:—In view of the present and future 
+ purity of the Schuylkill water supplied to our citt 
zens from Fairmount, L certainty consider it of 
vital im portance that tbe city should retain the en- 
tire Control by ownership of the shores immediate- 
Jy bordering upon the pool formed by the dam 
he impwities throwg out from the stieres upon 
the south side have at present # pretty good chance 
of tinding theit way into the thread of the stream, 
and being carried: over the dam, or ef passing 
through the canal tothe river below. This is not 
the casé with those from the Sedgeley Park side of 
the river, they cannot be suffisientiy deflected 
from the banks to reach the rapid current of thé 
fiver, but hug the sheres as ‘such matters ene: 
vally will, and are carried almost directly toward 
the mouth of the forebay of the Water Works, 
inet to ke pumped up and supplied'to our citi- 
ens, I 


® 
The very judicious purchase bf the property ow 


that sbore exhibited commendable foresight, and | 


I much regret to hear any doubt expressed of its 


views and wishes of 
nL 
beral contributions, | 


remaining entire in the handsof the city corpora- | 


tion forever. 

I consider the retention of the Sedgeley Park 
po'tion of it to be of the utmost consequence; in- 
spection. Of the whole river front @f that estate, 


from Girard Avenue Bridge to Psa’.)s Polat, will, 


Show that it, forms a deeply-indented cove, the 
river thereby becoming much ‘Wider at that spot 
causes a sluggish retardatiun of the current at the 
sbores, by HO means calenluted to vartry off such 
im pure matter. as would be disearged from dye- 
hevxes. breweries, slaughter. houses, or similar 
establishments, suet, as inay be built upoa. the 
Picpaty Said the clty be induced to abandon 
LOW" Urship. 

Such a cove as fs here formed will retain these 
impurities for aJonger or shorter time, according 
to the height of the water upon the dam, and will 
in fact form a natural Teceiving resérvoir from 

| which a new sopply of impure mater would be 
constantly, slowly but surely, distributed and con- 
ducted to the forébay of the Water Works. | 
‘ en this 2ahd abs ene natnral resuit, E:think 
Hy one Can convince himsel{ by-an inspection o 
the férmation of the sheres at thie ieee N $ 
It is to be hoped that the city will allow no con 
sideration to deprive them of the ownership of an 
part of the shores which they now possess as hig 
uy as the upper dine of the late Spring’ Garden 
Water Works, and that every exertion with be 
made to strictly guard it from tenants whose busi- 
ness would case any contamination whatever of 
the water supply; also, that the sewers and natit- 
ral water courses which are already permitted to 
discharge their filth upon parts of the river front 
above detignated be suppressed as early as possi. 
ble,” For if the shores be guarded there is no dif. 
ficulty 1%, carrying all such objectionable drainage 
toa point below the dam... Very respectfully, 
FREDERIc GRarg, Consulting Engineer, 
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and superb globe lights; will add greatly to 
its beauty. On the, Locust street side a light 
and graceful ‘roof*will’’be ‘thrown across the 
pavement, so that people/may get in and out | 
of carriages, in rainy weather, without getting 
wet, {02-3 

The shape of the auditorium is such that 
there will be a good view of the stage from 
every seat in the house, and it is believed that 
the construction will prove to be as good for 
hearing as for seeing: The decorations of this 
part will be rich and elegant, without being 
too extravagant. The colossal caryatides to 
support the proscenium will be of carved wood, 
instead of papier mache, as in the New York 
Opera House. This will be alittle more costly, 
but at the same time more durable, as the papier 
mache ornaments of the New York house have 
already been broken and damaged to a consid- 
erable extent. The painters have already made 
considerable progress in finishing the walls of 
the vestibules and stairways from top to bot- 
tom, in imitation of Sienna marble, which-has a 
wery pretty effect. Contracts have been made 
for the finishing and furnishing of the audito. 
aium, and even the scene painter is at work 
_preparing some of the scenery necessary for the 
stage. It is expected to have new and beauti- 
fal scenery for five operas ready when the house 
‘is opentd, and an artist from Hurope, to assist 
‘in this department, is expected daily. 

It is impossible to say when the building will : 
be finished, but, with the same energy that has 
een exhibited thus far in carrying on the vast 
structure, it may be completed in the coming 
autumn. Some additional funds are needed, 
which we doubt not will be easily raised, for the 
gake of completing what we believe to be the 
best constructed opera house in the world, and 
one that every Philadelphian ought to take 
pride in, not merely because it will be an archi- 
tectural ornament, but because it will be a 
noble school of art, and is destined, under 
proper hands, to be a useful agent in refining 
the taste ofthe population and winning them 
away from less profitable and less reputable 
amusements, ” 

Our Woter:Works.—During the past winter the | 
different Water works of ourcity wore more or less 
damaged, and:thespring freshets added to the in- 
jury dones' As -a-tonsequence, all the works have 
been undergoing repairs. At the Kensington works 
about 14,000 bricks have beon laid in the basin, and 
the embankments strengthened at top and bottom, 
By sach repairing and cleansing of the works, the 
water now is as clear and pure as could be desired. 
The Spring Garden works are in excellent condi- 
tion. Nearly all the brick work of the Fairmount 
establishment has, beon rolaid, and the basin pud- 
dled, so as to, prevent the. water from finding. its 
way through the banks. Two of the largo wheols 
have beon entirely rebuilt, and the others repaired, 
as well as the forcing . pumps, whild a now cap log 
is being laid on the dam, the.old one having . been 
removed by the ice of last winter. The fullest 
supply of water may now be had from all these 
works. The receipts into the depertment have been 
$50,000 greater than last year, a fect which is, to 
some considerable extent, attributable to the ays- 
tem of making new search oh, by thie pre- 
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TROUBLE IN| THE. Wiawam.—The clerks and 
messengers, of, Common Council, who went into office in 
triumph, so recently, have illustrated the familiar figurg 
of the rocket and the stick. For some time the American 
members bave been growling sbout the inefficiency of 
the new officers, and the Jatter have now got their own 
party “in their wool.” On Friday afternoon the Demo- 
cralic members of Common Council met in caucus, with 
Judges Findley in the chair. The qualifications of the 
officers were handled without gloves, and a resolution 
was adopted calling upon the ontire batch to resign! 
Col. Wm. C. Patterson offered the resolution, which was 
adopted after some debate. The following named gen. 
tlemen were appointed a committes to wait upon the 
cfficers who have got in such bad oder:—Wm. C. Patter- 
son, Andrew Miller, Wm. Bradford, —~ Kershaw, and 

serce Butler. 
The caucus will meat again to-morrow night to receive 
the report of the committee. It is. sagely surmised that 
the efficers will decline acceding to the request of their 
Democratic friends. Whether they will be ousted by 
some other process, remains to be seen. 


cure the libettiés of our native land ‘at all hazzards, 
or perish ‘in the attempt, we cannot fail of success. 
Our cause is'a righteous one, the motives which ac- 
tuateus are of no. ordinary character, and we tradt 
that no brother amongst us will ever be found absert 
from his post in the hour of danger.” 

The candidate is then again taken to the In- 
structor, who gives him the signs, pass-words, and 
Brips of this degree. ; 

e pays a dime to the secretary at the initiation 

. of each degree, and 50 cents on first entering the 

ante-room for examination. After the third degree 

has been thus administered, the secretary gives him 
a travelling card like this:— 


r oe 
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RicuMonp, Va., August.1, 1854, 

JOHN SMITH is ‘a member $0 ae ays of 
22 ee eee ee ee x OF MoLLy Stark Coun- 
* Molly Sterk Council, * cil, No. 40, of the State 
* No. 40, [#] Rich.’ * of Virginia, ; 
# ponds Va. # «=: JOLIN STILES, Seoy. 
Faeeeneenne we 
SOSCKHSCSCOOOODOOOOCOOOCOCOODOODO000 
‘This card is carried ins the — book, and ad 
mits a member into any council in the State. 
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| ism. It makes its council greater than the State. 
It makes of its President more than Catholicism 
makes of its Pope. It enslaves the conscience, the 
; heart, the mind, the tongue, the pen, the purse— 
| it enslaves the soul. The freeman will not ow his 
| neck to the yoke. Alas for him if he does, 
| | Such is the picture. It is too true for a jest. 
| The Know Nothings must keep, their temper. We 
| Mean to keep ours. We are not done with the 


| subject. 45 Belek 

«) Our New Opera House. 

_ Visit te the huge and elegant building 
now in process of construction by the Academy 

viet Music, at the corner of Broad and Locust 
gteets, will well repa: Qiks visor at the 
present time. Externally it is finished, and 
the beautiful and substantial stone and brick 
work, and the general architectural effect, on 
Broad and Locust streets, will be admired by 
every one. The interior presents a busy scene, 
ut even in the present state of confusion and 
incompleteness, one can forma good idea of 
what the appearance will be when finished. 
The stage is immense, and it is provided with 
every new contrivance for the shifting of 
seence and the production of striking ef- 
fects. The audience part contains a parquet, 
parquet cirele, first, second and third tiers, 
and although there will be seats for about three 
thousand persons, every one will have perfect 
freedom of movement and will not be cramped 
er uncomfortable asin all the other establish- 
ments of the kind in the country. 


The whole building is to be heated by steam 
from boilers placed in a vault south of it, and 
- there will be several miles of iron pipes to con- 
‘wey the heat to every part of the vast structure. 
Of gas pipes there’ will be nearly two miles, 
and water will be conducted through the edi- 
fice on an equaily liberal scale. The dome of 
the auditorium is of an entirely novel . con- 
struction. ‘The frame work.is of wroughtiron 
sand the whole ceiling is of wire- work interlaced, 
on which is to be placed the plaster that ig to 
receive the fresco painting. Lightness and ad- 
ditional security in case of re are obtained by 
this novel and elegant mode of constructing the 
reof. Arounda large circular opening in the 
eentre of the-dome, will be globes and hundreds 
ef gas burners, which will shed a flood of ligat 
upon the whole interior, without interfering 
with the eye-sight of spectators. At the same- 
time, this mode of lighting will much assist 
the ventilation, which is farther provided for 
by openings in the ceilings and floors in various 
‘parts of the house. The walls aré of enor- 
mous thickness and the wood-work of the gal- 
Jeries and the roof is the most massive and 
sabstantial that we have ever seen in any build- 
In the front part of the house, looking on 
Bocust' street, is a superb saloon, to be used 
for promenades, or for concerts, lectures or 
balls, which will seat some eight hundred peo- 
ple comfortably. This saloon is to be decorated 
in the highest style of art. There isa most 
liberal supply of retiring rooms, cloak rooms 
and refreshment reoms, and nothing that can 
eontribute to the comfort and convenience of 
the public seems to have been neglected. The 
stairways throughout the building are spacious 
and easy of ascent, and there is such an abun- 
danee of wide door-ways, that a full audience 
ean be discharged in a few minutes. The grand 
vestibule onthe Broad street front will be very 
handsome,:and a flight of stairs at each end, 
fourteen feet” wide, with’ handsome balusters 


Such is Know Nothingism. It out-Jesuits Jesuit- | 
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WEST PINT DURING ENCAMPMENT, 
Weseription of the ofthe 


@adots in Field Fortification—Hops— Stag 

Danes,” dee. 

A large number of visiters are now gathered at West 
Point, consisting of the friends and relations of the cadets, 
‘with many others, who resort to this seat of military kaow- 
Bedge and learning te pass a few days in observing the 
Quighiy interesting military evolutions tbat are daily taking 
Place during the encampment. Roe’s and Cozzens’ Hotels 
are both full to overflowing most of the time, the fairer 
wex being, as usual, largely represented, the series of 
military displays presenting to them peculiar attractions. 
‘The temperature of the air at the Point is always most 
‘agreeatie, there being no part of the day bute breeze—ceol 
‘ng and refreshing tn its character—may be perceived. The 
‘evening walka around Roe’s Hotel and aleng the banks of 
‘the river are, as wé heard remarked ty an enthusiastic 
wand romantic young lady, ‘#0 charming,” she having just 

‘ weturned from beholding the beauties attendant upcn a 
waunter along ‘' Fiirtation Walk.” Who was her com 
anion, deponent saith not, bat he fully coincides in her 
‘pinion. One blessing visiters here enjoy, unknown to 
measly all watering places and summer resorts, is perfect 
Wreedom from musquitoes. Not one did we see or hear 
during our visit. 

Re is not generally known that West Point is now the 
headquarters of the army, it having been removed from 
Wew York about a month since. General Scot bas, there- 
Sore, his office in the Academic building, whero he trans. 
“pote all necossary business.; . 

| Zhe rules of the academy are enforced with the utmost 


‘ptriotness, and woe be to the unlucky individual who may 
‘be caugh: in the act of their violation, The cadets are 
‘orgamzed into a battalion of four companie.. The officers 
are taken from the first, the sergeants from the second, 
and the corporals trom the third clas ‘en, 

At five in the morning the visiter is aroused by the 
®ouna of musioat the envampment. Thie Is the reveille, 
‘and is the signal for rising. Half an hour is allowed ior 
are — aad regalating the tents, when tho cadets are as 
#embled atthe morning drill, which lasts until helf-pact 
Bix. Breakfast in the megs hall at seven, and troop beats 
‘mt eight, when the morniag je takes place 

Haif an hoar previous a signal is sounded for the music 
%o aszoxcble on the regimental parade, and atiho same 
‘Mime each company turns @it under arms, on its own 
qparade, for roll call and inspection by its own officers. In 


‘ef battle, arms or iered, and a. a rest; the offise-s at their 
% on foot, with swords drawn, the Adjutant orthe right of 

Hine, The music is formed in two ranks on his right, 

nd ihe band continues to play while the senior officer pre 
‘went, who has the sommand of the parade; takes his post 
(BS 8 suitable distance in front, opposite the centre, facing 
She ne. Ten minutes after the Adjatant’s call, tho latter 
‘erders the music to “beat off,”? when, comm 


ition 
cer in 
@emmand. Turning to tne right about, be gives the 
word, ‘‘Present—arma!’’ when, accordingly . arms are pre- 
sented, oiticers saluting. He then fases about to tae com- 
manding officer, salutes, and reports—‘‘3ir, the parade is 
“Bormed’’— when, upon an intimation from the command. 
ing officer to that effect,he passes around to his rear 
and takes his station towards his left. The com- 
wanding officer now acknowledges the salute of 
“the line by touching his hat; drawing his sword. 
“he orders such exercises as he may  thiok 
proper, concludir g with “Order—arms!’? The Adjutant, 
g round the latter’s right, resumes his former posi- 
, midway between him and tho line of company offi- 
~sers, and directs, ‘First sergeants, to the front and centre— 
march!’? Having reached the centre, and faced the Adja- 
‘tant, they proceed to report the result of the roll call pre- 
‘viously made on the company parade, each in succession 
beginning on the i ol saluting by bringing the left hand 
ikly across.the breast to the right shoulder, and an. 
present or accounted for;?? 
They then resume their places, 


noing. “The 
e is dismisred,” proceeds to his position in che line of 
to the 
®entre, when they together march for¢vard in one Ine, 
“¢the music playing, and also advancing,) to within a few 
ey falute by raising the 
to the cap, when they are dismissed, after receiving 
“Yom him ruch instructions as he may have to give. As 
“the officers disperse, the Firat Sergeants close the ranks of 
thelr respective companier, and march them to the com- 
"pany parades, where they are also dismissed, the band 
Sontinuing to play until the companies clear the regi- 
‘menta! parade, 
The morning parade is immediately followed by guard 
‘Mounting. The camp as well asthe garrison guards are 
every twenty-four hours. The men named for 
@oty turn ou: ata given signal upon their company pa- 
‘rades, where they are inspeoted, and then repair, upon the 
tring of a second signal, to the plain in front of the guard 
Sais. After varioas evolutions, inspection, “beating off? 
“Dy the music, and various other details, the guar is are 
declared formed, and, shouldering arms, they perform 
@ach exercises ag may be required by the officer of the 
@ay. In the meantime the old guard form upon their 
wight, and upon the ceasing of the music the old and the 
mew officers of the day salute, and the former imparts to 
the latter the standing orders. Theold guard then march 
-along tho front of the new guard, in quick time, the latter 
‘sianding at present arms, offisors saluting and the music 
of both guards beating. The new guard ‘place their arms 
4m the arm rack, with the exception of tie first relief, 
which is ordered in front, placed in charge of the 
Serporal, who goes to relieve the sentinels, accomopa- 
mied by the corporal of the old gard, who takes com- 
mand of the sentinels as fast as reheved. The 
Wentinels are relieved every t 70 hours, unleas the weather 
*rsome otber cause should maké i$ proper or necesgarv 
‘Ghat they ehould be changed at sh>rter or longer intervals. 
The greatest care is taken that all the orders aro obeyed 
‘ utmost) prom ytnes3; and the motions performed 
ane re megan ‘eer guard be cance to be 
: ‘e-alert, as may out at 
‘moment to be examined by the oflloer of the da: are 


In’ pursuance of the resolution of the City Council, 


{ WU AL ua opr ye 


assed sZist, we have examined the Steam Fire, 
Busine ballt 


fin Cincinnati by Mr, Abel Shawk ;. mo: 
q especia. 


boiler? . 
Seni te differs fro’ 


jparibe jsides, of the fire surrounded ‘by a continuows 
eries of plpes, arranged 80 a8 to forma square casing 
aboutit, which, after being built up toa suflicientheight, 
, are then rm turned backward and forward, over the fire, 
and piled in successive she until a stflicient length 
| is attained—the pipes gradually increasing in caliber as. 
thetotal length increases. The water ts injected into 
', the lower end of the coil, and takesup the heat: from 
the pipes until it is converted into. steam, and is deliver- 
ed into’a strong cylinder, being’ compelled to pags 
through water contained therein. This steam chamber 
communicates, by means‘of a pipe from its upper end, 
* with another and larger cylinder, which forms part of 
we frame work, or foundation, of the pumping appa- 
ratus. 
Upon a careful comparison of the principle -with that 
of the ‘Joe Ross’(which is ess: ntially the same as the 
others at present in use in this city), we are decidedly 
of the opinion that the boiler upon the plan built by Mr. 
Shawk is stronger and safer than that of the ‘‘Joe Ross,” 
and tor the following reasons : 
First, there is no lability of producing a mixture of 
surcharged and saturated steam to a dangerous extent. 
Such a mixture, in considerable quantities, is regarded 
by many of the most experonend engineers as a fruitful 
source of explosions. 
tion there cannot be any surchargedl steam, except in 
the generating coil, above the level of the water, and it 
can, oply mix with the saturated steam in the steam 
; Chamber, by being converted into saturated steam during 

ts passage through the water inthe first receiver. As this 
steam-chamber Is not in contact with the fire, the steam 
in it cannot become surcharged. In the boiler of the 
“Joe Ross” the generating coil may be delivering sur- 
charged steam into the’ steam-chamber at the same tlme 
that the fire box is generating saturated steam, and vice 
versa. Just as the one or the other is supplied with water, 
and according to the intensity of the fire. 


exist in the former instances to any thing like the same 
exient. The strength to resist'at such an emergency is 
cqual inthe two descriptions of boilers, as far as the 
coils are concerned. 

' Again, the boiler as built by Mr. 'Shawk doesnot de- 
fend tor its strength upon the qualiiy of the workman- 
Ship and material so much’ as does that of the “Joe 
Ross.” And jt must be’ borne in mind that if the 
boiler is weak in any-one point, no excess of strength 
in other parts will be of any avail against an explosion, 
The steam chambers'in Shawk’s boiler are ofa torm 
which possesses the: greatest strength with ordinary, 
care in construction; whilst that of.the “Joe Rose” de- 
pends for its strcneth almost entirely upon.the quality 
as as workmanship as well as the quali:y of the maté- 
rial. . 

The bursting ofa pipe or number of pipes in the gene- 
rators of either of the above-named boilers would not be 
attended with very disastrous ccnsequences; the great- 
est danger would be apprehended from an explosion of 
the steam. chambers 8 we have said above, the cylin- 
dric steam chamber 4s entitled to preference for supe- 
riority of strengih, and it ly not liable to have its _origi- 
nal strength inrpaired by improper exposure to the ac- 
tion of the fire. s 

On the ground of efliciency combined with lglitness, 
Wwe think that Shawk’s boiler is also entitled to the prefer- 
ence, 

The boilers ofall the steam fire engines are provided 
with salety valves, steam guages ..guage cocks, capacious 
pumps, cperated either by steam or by hand; in fact, all 
he u. ual appendages are'provided to avoid accidents. 

In conchision, we beg leave to suggest that the fire box 
of the engine ‘‘Joe Ross,” as also. the other boilers of the 
same. description, be more effectually braced, by putting 
the stay bolis much closer together, as, for Instance, 
in the diagonal centers of the squares, as at present ar- 
ranged, and that the semi-cylindric steam-chambers bé 
braced by riveting bars to the inside sheet and screwin 
bolts through the outside’ and inside sheet and’ brac 
bar, the head of the bolt bearing against the outside 
sheet, the other end being riveted against the inside 
sheet. Also, that the present stay bolts be carefully ex- 

‘amined, the defective ones replaced, and all of them 
made to fit well intheirthreads. This suggestion is made 
in case it should be determined to rebuild the boiler upon 
the present plan. 

It would be advisable, as an additional security, that 
the boilers of the several steam fire engines be subjected 
to a hydrostatic test at least once ayear, at a pressure of 
200 itsto the square inch, noting at the same time, the 


indications of the pressure guage belonging to the-boiler * 


under examination 
That the maximum working pressure at which the 
engines shall be operated be 7% ibs ‘to the square 
inch, unless, in certain extreme cases, the Chief ingl- 
neer of the Fire Department, or the proper officer acting 
in his stead, shall deem it necessary an prudent to per- 
mit a higher pressureto be maintained. a such Cases 
;the maximum pressure not to exceed 100 bs to the sq. 


inch. 
That the exhibitiontrials ofthe fire engines belonging to 
the city be strictly prohibited. 
Great care and discretion should be exercised by the 
, Department in the selection of the Engineers in charge 
‘ofthe machinery, as the greatest economy and efficiency 
will be attained, as also increased security. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
JOHN L WHETSTONE, 
LEWIS WARDEN, } Com, 
GEO. SHIELDS. 


COUNCIL CHAMBER. 


City CLERK’s Orrice, Cincinnati, Feb. 14, 1856. 

I hereby. certify that at a meeting of the City Council, 
January 2d, 1856, Mr. Glass, Chairman of the Committee 
on Fire Department, presented a report from the Com, 
of Mechanics appointed to thy catlrate the causes ofthe 
explosion of the ‘Joe Ross,” and'the relative merits of 

(the two kinds of Steam:Fire Engines manufactured in 
_ this city—and that,thertranscript herewith appended is 
a true copy of the-same. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my name 

and affixed the seal of the City Glerk, this 15th day of 


February, 1856, . 
STHPHEN B. HULSE, City Clerk, 
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<j Menater Works of ti Oc We Yoarn that on account. 
of tre) yerity of the past-winter and thespring 
frésheta, the san oxnpen Kraent of nth wena 
‘wot ¥ less ¢ , and, according , 

weed “und beats ander the OPS Or tar 


i 3 
Samuel Ogden, the chief ‘éngineer.’ At’ the Kensington . 


‘and the embankments strengthened at top and bo i? 
By stieli repairing and-cleansing of the works, the water 
now.is as cleurand pure.as could be desired. "The Spring 
Garden works:are. in excellent condition. “Nearly allthe: 


works about 14,000. bricks have been. laid ,in he basin, 


ystem of making: new’ searches, adop 
oblefe pool baw 


he Kawsingt om nconsequence of th® 
Ade Lontaagetts of the bad quality of the 
water, arising, as it is believed. from the filthy 
state of the reservoir at Fair Hil, the Chief En- 
gineer_of the Water Works, Mr. Ogden, has 
taken the matter in~hand, and will forthwith 
commence measures? for;the: purification of the 
\- reservoir. ~The citizens bt the two northeastern 
| sections of. the. city, duting the pio of the 
bowork, will be supplied from tbe other water 
loworks of the city, and Mr. Ogden appeals to. the 
| residents north of Vinestreet, to refrain-from the 
needless use of the water supplied to them.- . 


nthe boiler under considera-. | 


This state of | 
things produces a liability to explosion which does not | 


re, 
with sey O3= trength and safety of | 
of the ‘Joe’ Ross” in hav-, 
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'-< Report’ of the Committee of Engineers, ap- 
pointed by the City Council of Cincinnati, to in- 
quire into the cause of the explosion of the Steam 
Fire Engine ‘‘ Joz Ross ;” and, also, to inquire 
into the relative degree of safety of the two kinds 
of Steam Fire Engines manufactured, in Cin- 


cinnati : jo3 -] 
To the Committee on Fire Departmen! of the 
City Council of Cincinnati: 

GENTLEMER—The Committee, in accordance with the 
resolutions of the City Council, passed December 12th 
and 2ist; to inquire. into the causes of the explosion of 
the boiler of the Steam Fire Engine “ Joe Ross ;” and, 
also, to examine the relative strength and safety of oth- 
er kinds.of Steam Fire Engines manufactured in Cin- 
cinnati, would respectfully 


REPORT: 


That they have carefully examined the testimony ad- 
duced before the Coroner's jury assembled immediately 
after the explosion, as also the appearance of the.ex- 
ploded boiler, as.exhibited to the Cominitiee at the En- 
gine house on Fifth street. : 


The boiler consists of a generator, or coil of pipes, 
contained within a surrounding fire box, the lower por- 
tion of which serves as a water jacket around the fire— 
while the upper part is used as a receptacle ofthe steam 
after it has been generated. The coil of pipes com- 
mences a single pipe, returning upon itself for a num- 
ber. of lengths, and afterward branching into several 
pipes, or coils of pipes, which terminate into a semi- 
cylindric steam-chumber at the upper forward part of 
the tire box. All the sides of the inner shell of ihe fire 
box have fiat surfaces, as likewise those of the outer 
shell, except at the forward end, which is formed into a 
seml-cylindric shape at the top, for the purpose of mak- 
ing an enlarged steam-chamber. The outer and inner 
shells of the fire box, where they are parallel to each. 
other, are stayed or braced to each otlier by means of 
stay bolts secured through both sheets and riveted, and 
the walls ofthe semi-cylindric steam-chamber have an- 
gle irons, or brackets, riveted to the sheets to which 
stay rods are pinned or bolted—the-ends of the chamber 
being braced by means of long bolts secured to them. 
The spaces between the screw stay bolts throughout the 
body of the fire box form squares varying from.5 to 6 
inches. ‘Lhe st. in the steam-chamber proper are 
from 9 to 12 inc apart. The steam is generated inthe 
coil of pipes, as allin the surrounding fire box. and the 
water is supplied to each by separate connections to 
the pumps. ‘hus there may be said to be two boilers 
connected together only by a common steam-chamber. 

We haveexamine carefully, as far as practicable, the 
appearance and condition of the exploded boiler, and 
find it to ke as follows :—The outer shell of the forward 
part of the fire box hus been broken from the rivets 
whieh pass through the bottom ring separat ng the outer 
and inner shells and is torn or seared on both sides 

throughout nearly its entire length, leaving strips of an 
avérage width of z inches on each side where it had been 
riveted to the side sheets. The screw stay-bolts are 
nearly ail torn out of this sheet, only a few remaining in 
it, the remainder being yet in their places inthe inside 
sheet. it would seem from the appearance of the boiler 
that the firstrupture took place at the bottom ring, and 
the force of the explosion has torn off the stay bolts suc- 
cessively—forming the sheet into parallel furrows, 
whilst the reaction upon the inside sheet has forced. it 
inwardupon the coil of pipes, breaking several of them. 
The iron of the‘ruptured sheet-appears to be of good 

uality, The stay bolts which have been torn out have 
the screW threads upon them aimost perfect, and the 
corresponding threads in the boiler sheet are likewise 


but little injured. even less than would have been ex- | 


pected from the abras.on of the riveted head In passing 
through. The force of the explosion was sufiicient 
to throw the engineer to a distance of sixty or 
seventy feet, besides rupturing all the stay bolts 
and. bending the frame work on which the ‘ Doc- 
tor” efigine is mounted. The ruptured sheet presents, 
in some places where it had beenriveted to the bottom 
ring, indications of having been strained at some time 
previous to the day of the: explosion, which may have 
tended to induce the fatal result. We also found on the 
water side of the inside sheet a blister of considerable 
extent. Vhisis an imperfection in the manufacture of 
the sheet, not having been welded. It is thin, being but 
little over 1-32.0f an inch thick. It is not of the nature 
of ascale. such as is produced upon the surface of iron 
when heated to redness ; but, upon being cut loose with 
a chisel, it presented upon its inner surface the same 
appearance as it would if it had been cut. open im- 
mediately from the manufacturers hands. The swell- 
| ing; ofthis blister has.undoubtedly been caused by 
: heat; but how great the heat, or at What time it. occur- 
| red, the committee are unable to determine. We are of 


the opinion that it occurred at some time previous to 
the exPlosion, and perhaps at the time when the strain 
was produced upon the outside sheet as above noticed. 
The entire surface ofthe sheet is covered with the usu- 
al sediment, showing no-indications of recent overheat- 
ing to an.extent sufficient. to impair its strength mate- 
rially, although it would s¢em, from the testimony given 
ai the Coroner’s inquest, that there was a deficiency of 


i “water inthe fire box. There may have been enoug 


bh 
water to prevent it becoming so hot as to be materially 


».- weakened, for we do not think it would require much 


water in the narrow space of 14 inches to prevent, by 
| its.violent ebullition,(the accumulation of agreatde 
“of heat In the short space often or fifteen minutes, dur- 

ing which the engine is supposed to have been in op- 
j beration. 

But from the want of sufficient reliable information with 
regard to the incidents connected with the explosion, it 
wili be impossible to arrive atthe precise cause of it; 

{ but, from tue best analysis we can make of the facts pre- 


* | sented, and the examinations we haye made of the 


wreck, we are led to the conclusion: 

ist, That the quantity of water injected into the boiler 
Was such as to generaie steam so rapidly that a sudden 
stoppage of the engines without an immediate relief 
through the safety valve, increased the pressure beyond 
, the strength of the boiler to resist it. 

The boiler is capable oi generating steam with great 
rapidity,and the steam room being small, compared to 
the generative power. the pressure accumulates rapidly, 

“and it-consequently requires a great amount of strength 
, in the boiler to resist. 


2d, The boiler was not sufficiently stayed, so as to ! 


guard against such an emergency as was here pre- 
senied, 

Had the plates ofthe fire box been sufiiciently stayed, 
we should have found an explosion of the fire box de- 
veloping some or ail of the following indications : The 
stay bolts pulled asunder, showing either defective ma- 
terial or undue pressure. The threads of the stay bolts 
where they haa been screwed into the boiler plates en- 
tirely stripped, showing that they had been well fitted 
and had yielded only to excessive pressure, orto the 
destructive action ct a high temperature,. Tae spaces 
| onthe inside sheet between the stay bolts, bulged in- 
; ward toward the fire, indicating the absence of water, 
. permitting the iron to be heated to redness, accom- 
| panied with a high pressure of steam inthe boiler. 

Since we tind none of these indications sufficiently 

defined, we conclude that the fire box was not sufficient- 

: ly stayed. Whe majority of the stay-bolts remain in the 

sheet which was next to the fire, and the distoriions of 

: both sheets are such as are due entirely to the reactive 
’ force of the explosion. 7 

it will not be amiss to say a few words with regard to 

Mr. John Winterbottom, who lost.his life by this disas- 

ter. His character and qualifications are favorably in- 

dorsed by two members of this Committee, who; were 
+ personally acquainted with him, as well as by the testi- 
! mony ofmrany others who are well qualified to judge: 
+ He ppsprobabiyahe victiin of'anunfortunate zeal which, 
, had Peg oc an successful (as probably he would, if the 
li hese not Hist so unexpectedly), Would have secured, 


| 


| te bewthe oratulatians.of many.who now censure him, | 


way, MA 


CITY MATTE 


(Reported for the Daily Pennsylvanian.} 

Laying Water Pipe —Workmen have commenced Jaying 
water oii on Rincteenth street, from Green to 
Thompson, so as to connectithe 10 inch pipe on Green 
with the 30 inch main on Thompson street, This work 

| when completed, Will afford an abundant supply of water 
to the residents in the Fifteenth Ward—particularly that 
portion of the Ward known as “Bush Hill”—at all times. 
‘Ag it is now, the citizens of Green, Washington, Wallace, 
Coates street, and the streets crossing at right angles 
west of Broad street, suffer great inconvenience on Satur- 
days from a want of a sufficiency of water, The resolu- 
tion passed by Councils on Thursday last, to meet this 
exigency, was promptly approved by Mayor Vaux, and wo 
are pleased to learn that the Chief Engineer of the Water- 
ing Department is determined,to push the work forward 
with a; sible deepatch. In the annual appropriation 


to this Department, approved March 6, 1857, $5000 was 
appropriated to this object. 


: leh, For the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
The recent action of Councils in the removal of 


Mr. Frederick Graff from the position of Chief En- 
gineer of the City Water Works, has occasioned a 
feeling of general regret, For the situation he 00- 
cupied, Mr.G@. was admirably qualified by his in- 
dustry, integrity, talents and scientific acquire- 
ments, all of which were brought to bear in the 
discharge of the various and arduous duties which 
devolved upon him. When aman so competentin 
every way to fill the offico is removed, we are at a 
loss to know what good is to be effected by the 
change. The importance of having the City Water 
Works well and ably conducted in all its depart- 
ments is obvious to every one,'and no man more 
faithful or competent in this respect can be found 
than the late incumbent, His removal will bo a 
public loss at eetbe A, 
been repeatedly driven away from the track and 
the cars, by the superintendent and others con- 
nected with the road. 

The little sufferer died about 7 o’clock, last 
evening. Poyoner Delavay will hold an inquest 
to-day. ‘lala Pa: to = 

Scarcity of Water.—The complaints from many 
of the wards in the city in reference to a scarcity 
of water, are becoming very general. In the Se- 
cond Ward on Saturdays, the hydrants run but 
feebly, and scarcely afford sufficient of the 
aqueous fluid for ordinary purposes. Why the 
complaints shoulé be greater this summer than 

revious years, we are at a loss to tinderstand, 

the evil should be remedied. if possible, as this 
is the season and the time water should be used 
plentifully, purifying gutters, sewers, &e. 

The Kensington Water —No wonder thepeopte 
of Kensington end Richmond complained of the 
pad smell and taste of the water with which 

| they have been supplied. Mr. Ogden, the Chief 

Engineer of the water department, had the ba- 
sins at the reservoir emptied of the water yester- 
day, and one of the basins had from nine to 
twelve inches of black, filthy and stinking mud 
inthe bottom, with any number of catties and 
other fi-h. M 
emptied and cleansed since the water was first 
put into the reservoir. The work of cleaning out 
will be accomplished in-a few days. It would 
not be amiss for the institution of inquiries by 
the head of the department of water to ascertain 
the interior condition of the several hasins of the 
other city water- works.» SO qh 


It is said these basins have not been | 


i 


| 


“and with a neatness and good time which I have never 


Superintendent’s house. Major Delafield has made 2 
changes for the bet'er pince his appointment a: Supe: 
tendent, and he will, no doubt bring to bear upon this 
stitution the exterstve kno wledge he acquired while travel- 
lpg in Enyope and examining the Russian, Eogiish and 
French military works, especially durir g the close of the 
Crimean war. He very properly requires a strict and 
Punctilious compiiance with all rules and orders, although 
at times permission is given to the student to indulge in 
the amusements pecular to cadets. Among these is the 
‘stag dance,” which was Performed on Tue day evening 
tor the firet @gee this season. It consists in enclosing a 
certain a ; of space in a rectangular form, with candies 
placed al & foot apart, and stuck into the greund. At 
¢ach corner is a triped of muskets with a candle stuok 
upon the point of the bayorets attached te each. Tho 
** fun’? consists ip the cadets performl: g a variety of ridicu- 
lous dances wi:bin the circumference ef the lighted candles, 
&nd finally dancirg them ali out, when one of their num 
ber produces a vio in, banjo, or some other musical in- 
strument, and is accompanies by the cadets in a variety of 
songs, humorous or sentimental. Tne performance was 
certairly very Indicrous, and the visiters congregated 
around muoh amused. Several of tho cadets sang uncom 
mon'y well, and their tolos were ted with loud ap 
pleugo. At tattoo all scatter to their tents, visiters return 
to the hotel, and the next morning brings @ repetition of 
the rovtine duty previeusly described. The encam pmen: 
commenced on the 20th of June, and will continue untit the 
28th of August, on the evening of which a grand ball bas 
heretofore taken place, and <he time-honored sustom will, 
it is not lhely, be omitéed on the approaching breaking up 
» 


of the present encampment. 204 } % 


eli gs SCULLING. 
: 3g Scutiine is 6) ed éxactly on the same principle 
38 Towing, except that both sculls. being managed by one 
man, he has only one hand for each. He sits in the middle 
of the boat, and pulls them exactly as described in rowing 
with the oar, taking especial care to pull alike’ with both, 
and entering, as well as feathering them, precisely at the 
Same moment. <A neglect of this precaution is attended 
with danger; and, in fact, in light outrigger-boats it is 
only by the practised hand that the time can be so nicely 
regulaied as to admit of their use without an upset. The 
sculler is, first of all, obliged to have recourse to a wide 
and steady boat; and when he can manage her well he 
may venture upon an outrigger; carefully stepping into 
which, while she is held by a waterman, he sits down and 
gets all right, while still steadied by his assistance, and he 
only ventures to give up his aid when he has his sculls 
out ready balanced, and at first lying with the blades flat 
on the water. After once getting away, he had better row 
on pretty hard, as these boats are more difficult to paddle 
in than to row fast—that is, short of a spirt, but rowing 
with good power. <A straight course is kept partly by 
watching the stern and keeping it in a line with some ob- 
Ject; and partly by turning the head round (not the shoul- 
der), when, having taken a sight, the stern is set to some 
fresh object, and maintained in a line with it till the next 
look a-head. This is one of the most difficult parts of 
sculling, and few men are able to steer well in a race 
without the assistance of a man behind them in another 
boat, or, if in narrow rivers, running on the bank, who 
Keeps directing the course, by calling “Pull your right,” 
or “Pull your left,” as the case may require. In matches, 
an eight-oar generally accompanies each sculler, with a 
man of light weight in her bows, who is able to direct to 
a nicety the course to be kept, and the sculler has only to 
lay out to the utmost of his power; and if this done by 
both it is fair enough, and leads to an avoidance of fouls 
which are the bane of the rowing match. 

3. THe Manaouvrgs in all boats are alike in principle, 
and consist of holding water, backing water, paddling, 
rowing hard, spirting, easing (or stopping), and starting, 
each of which shall be separately described. 

4. Houpinc Warer is necessary when the boat is to be 
suddenly stopped, in which case both sides of her crew 
reverse the blades of their oars, and, according to the pace 
at which they have been going, drop them more or less 
into the water, holding their arms straight, and keeping 
the inside hand firmly upon the loom to prevent the water 
sinking the blade too far under, and thus causing “a crab.” 
It is a very difficult manceuvre to execute well, and is not 
often wanted in racing, except when a buoy is to be turned, 
in which case the object is to row rapidly up to it, then 
“Hold water all” till the way is stopped, after which one 
side still holds, or even backs water, and the other rows 
the boat rapidly round. Practice is the great point here, 
as the principle is simple enough, and nothing but long 
practice will enable a crew to turn a boat in the small 
&pace and time which I have seen at Manchester, where 
the boats row at a raging pace up to the buoy, and, if 
possible, the stroke-oar catches hold of it. At all events, 
they stop as if by magic, and are round in about 15 seconds. 
Sometimes one or twe oars hold water to enable the other 
side to row them round; but in confined spaces this is 
generally effected by one side backing and the other side 
rowing, which brings a boat round in her own length, or 
nearly so. 

5. Bacxine is effected by the oar held as in the last 
mancuvre. and used asin rowing. but exactly in the op- 
posite direction, pushing the blade through the water, and 
pulling it through the air. The blade should be neatly 
feathered at the moment of leaving the water; and great | 
care should be taken not to dig too deep, and to back in| 
good time, and with the same length of stroke. There is no 
possibility of swinging beyond the perpendicular, and it 
should not be attempted, but all the work must be done 
before the thwart, reaching well over the toes, When a 
whole crew back-water neatly and in good time, it isa 
very pretty sight, and the boat goes a better pace. than 
might be expected; indeed, I once saw a “ Leander four,” 
at Hrith, back-water as fast as an ordinary boat could row, 
seen equalled. 


Se 


fbere are six sentinels who walk back and forth frem 
sentry box io rentry box, the camp approaching in its out- 
Mine somewhat the form of a hexegon, and containing be- 
Sween two and three acres of ground. It is losaied withina 
“whort distance of Roe’s Hotel, and near the ruins of old 
Fort Clinton. The first, second, ‘ourth and fifth classes are 
encamped, the third beiog absent on furlough.. Tho ‘otal 
mumber of cadots present arc one hundred and seventy- 
seven, viz:— Firat class, 26; second class, 23; fourth class, 
66, and fifth class, 72. These being dis ided iato four com- 
#, einteen teats are allotted toeach. Besides these 
are eigbt officers’, four ar my officers’ three orderlies’, 
mix goard, two barbers’, the commandant’s, quarter mas 
ter’s a ‘jotant s and rh«e olack’s tenis, waking in all ninety- 
ne tents pitched within the encampmont, Just outside of 
fhe lines, near the watertank, is aleo a largo 
Fereption tent for the accommodation of visiters 
‘Phe tents for the first class contain two cadets each, while 
the others have severally three o‘cupanis. An inventory 
Of the tent farnitere would be very short, as it consists 
,enly, besides the bedding, of a locker oentainiag four 
exes for clothes, & , a looking glass, wash basin, towels, 
mo, brush anda tincandle box. Their wardrobe isra 
r scanty, no clothing being allowed bu; that which is 
~baolutely needed. Each cadet is required to bring with 
‘aim frum howe t 0 pairs of shces, two pairs white gloves, 
‘seven shirts, six collars seven pairs of worsted socks, 
ven pairs of cotton rocks, four pairs of summer draw- 
ere, four pairs of winter drawers, four pocket han ker 
-@biefs, six towels, one clothes. bag made of ticken, 8 
‘elothes brush, hair brush, tooth brush, comb, leather 
trunk. two pillow cases, and two psirs of sheets. He is, 
tm aadition, supplied at the Academy with one black 
mtock, two sets of white belts, a mattress, pillow, pair of 
blankets, &c., quilted bed sover, chair, tumbler, candle- 
atick and an account book, besides the regular uniform. 
On very hot days, when engaged in drills o: on duty, they 
"wear the fatigue jacket, consisting of brown linen drilling 
‘for private, snd white for the ofiers. (0 Y—] 
Atnine o’ciock the drills for the day cOmmence. The 
th class, during the forenoon, are exercised with the 
Gsmounted hght artillery battery, and the fourth wiih tho 
ame mounted. A portioa o/ the first class are detailed to 
assist the army cfficers in command at their dri'Je, which 
are quite exciting, and oftentimes dangerous, particularly 
Ya the care of the mounted artillery. The cadets are 
-wbliged te keep their respective stations on foot at the 
uns snd caissons even when the horses attached to the 
ame are flyicg across the fleld at a gallop, turning in 


@hort curves and various evolutiins. Sometimes thess i 


‘urves are wade £0 sbarp that the gun carriage overturns. 
‘mand either the dragoons or cadets run no small chance of 
samatain.ng an injury, This is known sometimes as the flying 
artillery, end is the arm which performed such wonders 
fm the Mexican war, on account of the rapid and effective 

ww@ervice it renders when prveperly worked. The instructors 
“Ga this department are Brevet Lieut. Col Wm J. Hardee, 
who also bas charge over the infantr? and ca-al/y tactics, 

1-t Lieut. John Gibbon and ist Lient Geo. L. Hartsuff, 

The remainder of the firet class in the meantime are exer- 

eised at the scige and seacoast batteries, iogether with tho 

geconiciass. During the encampment they are also prac- 

Sised at target firing wih the gun, howitzer and mortar, 

‘They have finished their practical instruction in pyrotech- 

ay—such as the making of a] kinda o/ mw ket, rifle, pistol, 

eanicn and howitzer cartridgos, preparasion of strap, 

, Brape and canister shot, priming tubes, fuzces, slow and 
quick match, port fire, rockets, carcasses, fireballs, light 

& alls and incendiary composition, joaviag sne'ls and gre- 
Wades, casting muske: balls, putting up stores for trans- 
‘ortation , loading caissons, the manner of proving por- 


uw, &3., &e. 

At half-paet ten o'clock the first olaes are drilled 1a prac: 
teil engineering, under the direction of First Lieutenant 
Andrew J. Donelson and First Lieutenant thomas L. Cazey. 
A paxtion of the Glass are employed (nm the construction of 
Fanoines, fagots, sap rollers, gabions, rand bags, hurdies, 
tracing, and fascine pickets, all of which are trench and bat- 
tery rials. They also receive mstruction in the man 
ner of ate or faying out batterios. field intrenchments, 
paraiieli and zig zag approaches, the setting up of pro- 

: Miles of’ lath, cords, &c., to guide in throwing up bat- 
@oxiee wad other field works, tae construction of revet- 
‘ments, the Jaying of gun and moriar platforms, construct 
tmg various military obstacies, such as palizadas, f-aises, 
sbattis, stone fougasses, mines, $0. Another portion of 
Gino claes are at thie hour practised in throwing out the pon- 
ton and tresgel bridge—the rapidity with which gach 

bridges can be constructed being at times of vital import- 
etoanarmy. The cadets are assisted in these labors 

Wy @ detailed bedy of sappers, two companics éf whom, 

regularly enlisted, are stationed at the‘ Point.’ Thebridge 

gae'cise bow takes place after the Austrian model, and con- 

pists Of treezels, which can only be used in ahallow water. In 

throwing the same acriss large streams after the depth 

weaches Ofteen feet pontous or boats must be used, in which 

ase Rob more than one third of the bridge iteelf reste 


‘upon trersels, In ft, tressels are placed In the 


| water, restic g upon the bottom of the river about eighteen 


feet apart, on which are laid five ‘‘balke” or beams for 
Bupporti; gthe flooing. Opon this skeleton platform are 
then placed the ‘‘cheases”? or planks, that conatitate the 
flooring. T: ese aro In seoured by side rals which are 
firmly lashed to the “‘baike” benoath, ard in this manner 
i rapidly formed asjacions roadway avout ten feo: in 
width. When the bridge ts carrica ontin deep water 
Doate are secured at proper distances and the ‘‘halks”’ 
laid as before, ihe ends reating upon the boate instead of 
the tressels. The cadets aro exercised st this 
repeatedly until they can work with remarkable 
Bpeec, ag they have thrown out a bridge for a 
distance ef one hundred and fifty feet within seventeen 
minutes and abalr. ll the appurtenances for forming a 
bridge of this character are carried jn time of war in the 
train of the army. Oo -~2. 

At one o’ceck the cadets emble atthe mess 
hail again for dinner. At three a’clock the first 
Clars goes to recitation in infantry and military tac 
tits until five o’slock They also recite from 
time to time portions of the general regulations 
ofthe army. The instructors of infantry tactics are First 
Lieut. C. M. Wilcox and Firat Lieut John O Keten. Tho 
instructors in cavalry are Fret Lieut ©. W Field and First 
Lieut Jobn Pegram. In the afternoon there are sometimes 
cavalry exercises. From five to six o’clock membera of 
the first and second classes drill the rew cadets in the 
schools of the goldier and company. Dress parade takes 
place at retreat which is beat at sunset. This parade is 
merely a yepetition of that in the morning, after which ihe 
cadets march to supper at seven o’olock. 

Every o her evening the batialion is allowed to give a 
,bop at one of the end rooms of the academic Hall, where 
dancing is kept up with considerabte spirit until tattoo 
beats a;teno’cicck Fifteen minutes a terwards taps aro 
struck, which is the signal for extinguishirg the lights in 
the carp The guests at both hotels are invited to the 
hops, and they are genera)ly quite crowded unless there 
should be a counter attraction in the rhape of a ball or hop 
at Cozzens’ Hotel. The first fancy ball of the sca 
sen took place at Oozzens’ on Wednesday evening. 
Gen. Scott was present part of the time, and we 
noticed amorg the guests a large number of New 
Yorkers. _On ali other evenings tattoo. is .. beat 
at half pas; nine o’clock. Visiers. on these 
alternate evenings are regaled very frequently with a se- 
renade from the band, which is one of ths bes; and largest 
in the country. they performing on the plain in fron; of the 


J 


9. BEST STYLE OF STROKE.—in laying out the strength, 


‘| the grand and essential point in light boats is not to jerk; 
‘| but, beginning with a delicate drop into the water, and 
.| without a splash if possible, the rower should catch hold 


at once, then ~gradually-jincy the power until the re- 
sistance begins to be rdeeal by the near approach of 
the blade to the surface, when the whole attention, and 


_| also the muscular efforts of the arms, are absorbed in mak- 


ing the feather ; and consequently there is, or ought to 


.| be, no vibration or jerk, and yet the root of the thumb 


should be brought close up to the ribs. The feathering is 
strictly the turning the blade from the perpendicular to 
the horizontal direction, by a raising of the knuckles to- 
wards the back of the fore-arm, and consequent bending 
the wrist ; but the oar is said tobe “on the feather” from 


‘the time that it is thus turned until it re-enters the water, 


although the direction is recovered as quickly as possible 
after the change is made from a backward to a forward 
motion. It isin this part and in the swing that there is 
80 much difference of opinion ; some contending for a very 
quick feather, some for a very high one, with a sort of 
hovering in the air at the end, and some for a slow feather, 
without this raised hover. In the time of the old heavy | 
boats quickness of feather was all important, because they | 
would not continue their shoot long when off the hand ; 
and two boats nearly matched in a race might be seen al- | 
ternately leading, according as they were at the moment 
on, or off, the stroke ; consequently the time occupied by 
the oar returning in the air from the stroke was compara- 
tively lost, because the boat was losing her way all the 
time, and in avery slow stroke was almost stationary ; but 
in the modern narrow boats, the speed, after the stroke is 
finished, or “the shoot,” as it is called, continues for a 
considerable period of time ; and if, while this full velo- 
city lasts, the oars are dropped into the water in a clumsy 
manner, she may actually be seen to stop, as often, in fact, 
really happens in a young crew trying to row faster than 
they ought. It is therefore found now, that a stroke 
which does great execution in the water, without laying 


‘any great stress upon the quickness of feather, is the most 


telling one ; and that strength applied in the proper way, 

together with a finished drop into the water, and a clean 

feather, is the essence of the art. In all quick strokes the 

feathering is necessarily also quick, and without any at- 

tempt at increase of pace in that department is quite 

quick enough ; and hence there is no necessity for the old 

caution, “ to be quick forward.” This avoids a great ex- 

penditure of power, which formerly was laid out in saving 

the time lost in the shoot; and it is one of the great ad- 

vantages of these long, light, and narrow boats. If they 

are handled with skill, and not rowed too deep or jerked, 

they are beautiful in their shoot, and it is scarcely possi- 

ble to detect the slightest alteration in their speed at any 

moment. Again, they require that the swing shall not be 

too far back, because in recovering from this long swing 

some weight must be thrown upon the oar, and the boat 

is made to dip bodily, from her narrow floor affording too; 
slight a resistance. A vert little beyond the perpendicu- 
lar is therefore the proper swing in most cases ; though in 

some few the power of recovery is so completely mas- 
tered independently of the Bar or scull, that the full and 
long -swing, as of old, is developed without the dip. It is 
clear, therefore, that swing is not necessarily bad, but 
that it requires great skill to combine it with the proper 
recovery ; and hence, in an amateur crew, as it is difficult 
to meet with anything like perfection in all, it is better 
not to attempt to carry it out to the extreme, but to swing 
only about two-thirds of that amount. JOS -S 


10. Srraps.—Certain very high authorities object to 
the use of straps, as causing the doubling forward of the 
body on the oar ; but it appears to my humble judgment 
that these gentlement have confounded the post hoc with 
the propter hoc in their conclusions. Straps and light boats 
came in together, and doubling forward came in soon af- 
wards ; and they say that this fatal defect is caused by 
straps, because their use was followed by the defect ; but 
I suspect that this unseemly habit is the result of the want 
of resisting power which is now felt by the light boats, 
and for which straps were invented, and not of the straps 
themselves. In the old heavy boat a man could almost 
raise himself off his thwart in the pull; and in the Thames 


wherry it was common enough to see the waterman ace | 
tually showing daylight under his seat ef honor. But: 


when the light boats were introduced, it was found that 
it was not only impossible to execute this extreme mane- 
uvre, but that the attempt to carry out the old dig into 
the ribs, which at the same time raised the body partially, 
was attended with a drag of the boat under the water, 
which was opposed to her progress through it. In order 
to avoid this difficulty, and to enable the rower to raise 
himself without bearing on his oar more than enough to 
feather it, straps were introduced ; but we never yet saw 
any one use them while meeting his oar. The bending at 


this time has nothing to do with the thighs, which are the | 


parts steadied by the strap, but it is entirely at the loin 
where the arch forward takes place ; and so far from re- 
quiring a strap to execute it, we have invariably found 
that the absence of one from the stretcher does not inter- 
fere with the trick. Meeting the oar is a sign of weakness 
in the back, or of a tendency to shirk, the one being often 


involuntary, and the other becoming so after a time. What- | 
ever the cause, it is a habit which is very difficult to cure; 


and when weakness has produced it, wholly impossible. 
Here the back has not power to bring the oar through the 
same quantity of water in the same time as the stroke, 
and, therefore, the oar is allowed to be brought through 
the latter part of its course by the arms alone ; or, in fact, 
is almost kept stationary, and the back meets it so as to 


« be ready for a start beforehand in the feather, and thus to 


have less to do in that part of the work as well as in the 
stroke. Now, as it is shown that the back comes forward 
to meet the oar while its stroke is being finished by the 
arms, 80 it is-clear that the arms pull the back forward, 
“as well as pulling the oar back, and that, consequently, the 


s. {reach forward. 


RBOometrvori~e ww wuune. 
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6. Pappine is the portal to excellence in rowing of all 
kinds; and as it enables faults to be detected; so it allows 
emi to be corrected. 

er and quickness—that is to say, with from 20 to 30 
#irokes per minutes, according to their length. At this 
pace every fault is very visible, the goodness or badness 
of the time, and the keeping stroke are at once manifest, 
and the faults generally are exaggerated. It is now that 
the style of rowing should be fixed upon, and, if acrew are 
pacieing, that all should follow it as far.as they are able. 

have already described the proper mode of holding the 
oar, which is the same in all rowing; but in giving a good 
style the following points should be inculcated. The first 
to be considered is the PREPARATOIN Action, in which every 
man should have his rowlock just wide enough for him to 
touch the stopper with his oar when at his full reach 
forward, and he should, in starting, commence at that 
point, the hands being well over the toes, and the blade of 
the oar at right angles to the surface of the water, and 
about a foot from it, more or less according to that of the 
stroke, who must be rigidly imitated. The body is bent 
forward ai the nee only, and between the thighs; ihe back 
being straight, the shoulders freely extended, and the head 
well-up, with the eyes looking horizontally forward. 
Secondly, the Dropping or THE Oak, previous to pulling, 
which must be rapid yet light, and without the slighest 

lash or chop. Thirdly, the Putn, which commences 
almost the instant the blade touches the water, because 
the elasticity of the muscles and of the oar are first to be 
overcome; and when they are so, the oar is deep enough 
and the pull should commence. This is a very nice and 
difficult point to calculate, and nothing but-practice will 
give the exact moment at which to begin to use the back; 
but to a casual observer, watching even a finished oars- 
man, it appears as if he began to pull as soon as he had 
dropped his oar; yet it is not really so, and no power is 
actually laid out until the blade has reached its full depth. 

At that instant, the body, which has been falling back- 

wards for an exceedingly short space of time, is checked 
by the arms, which are all this time straight at the dbows; and 
the back is now exerted to drag the oar through the water 
until it reaches its full extent of swing, which is a little 
beyond the perpendicular, on the average, but more or less 
according to the difference of style. As soon as the full 
swing is attained, the arnis bring the oar home by bending 
the elbows, keeping them close as they pass the hips, and 
throwing back the shoulders at the same time, when the 
stroke is completed by depressing the inside wrist and 
elevating the knuckles, in which the outside hand also 
follows, causing the loom to rotate on the rowlock, and 
changing the direction of the blade from being vertical to 
nearly a horizontal pesition as it leaves the water. At the 
conclusion of the stroke the root of the thumb of the inside 
hand should touch the ribs (the particular one which is 
, Struck depending upon the height of the rowlock and 
thwart), the back is straight and inclining a little beyond 
the perpendicular, with a graceful fall of the shoulder- 


blades, accompanied, as a matter of course, by a fulness | , 


of chest, and the head carried easily, but with the neck 
not at all bent forwards. When the knees are wide apart 
they are very slightly brought together during the stroke; 
but when they are maintained in opposition throughout, 
as in the “Clasper style,” they do not change at all. 


It consists in rowing at about half-{ 


Fourthly, the Recovery, which consists in first straighten- |. 


ing the wrist, by which the oar isat the same time rotated 
and thrust forward, for the second action is a necessary 


part of the first; secondly, of astraighte ning of the elbow | ; 


and a darting forward of 
the bending of the body at the hips as far forward as possible 
over the toes, with the blade of the oar held in the vertical 
direction, which brings it to the exact point from which we 


started. The whole of these acts may be executed slowly |1 
and lightly, which is called es A Piokagn they are per-| 7 


ie iscapable for any 

t called “spirting.”? | 

average number of strokes in an eight-oar for paddling to 
ut 25 per minute, for rowing about 42, and for a spirt 


7. Baste anv/ STK are of course the exact oppo- 
sites Of each other ; the former being merely the ceasing 
to row, in which all should stop exactly at the same time ; 
and the coxswain should in all cases give the word, “Hasy 
all,” at the end of the stroke, when the oars should not 
be wholly recovered from the feather, but should be half- 
way between the horizontal and the perpendicular, and 
at right angles to the boat, so that as soon as the way is 
a little off her they may lie flat on the water, and thus 
prevent her being unsteady by their powers of balancing. 
Startine is effected by all rowing off at the same moment, 
beginning with the position described in the last pargraph, 
or within a short distance of the utmost reach forward, 
and giving two short strokes and a long one when in- 
tending to get quickly off. In ordinary cases, however, 
it is better to paddle off with the usual steady and slow 


‘| stroke. 


8. Tue Best Lenetu ror Tar Srroxe is that which all 
in the boat can well maintain without reaching so far for- 
wards as to be unsteady in the drop, or swinging so far 
back as to bear too hard upon the oar, and thus occasion 
a downward pull upon the boat. It is of no use for the 
stroke-oar to over-reach his crew, though at the same time 
he should be able to excel them all, in order to improve 
them, and draw out their powers to the fullest extent. It 
is clear that the only limit to the length of the stroke is 
the reach forward, which is limited by the bend at the hip, 
and the swing backward, which must be’ confined within 
the bounds dictated by a careful observation of the se- 
veral styles of the men composing the crew ; hence, if any 
of them are slow and clumsy in recovering their oars, the 
swing must be kept within duc limits, for fear of their 
failing at this important time; and the same with the 


the shoulders; and thirdly, sof] ’ 


THE FOLLOWING RATES HAVE BEEN FIXED 


BY THE 


WATERING COMMITTEE, 


RATES OF WATER RENTS IN THE CITY AND DISTRICTS, 


oe 


CHARGES FOR DWELLING HOUSES. 


Per Annum. 
For Dwellings, with hydrant in yard or kitchen, or 
both, - - - - - - - $500 


Dwellings in Courts, with hydrant in yard, 2 50 
Dwellings in Courts, with hydrant in yard and 
kitchen, - - - - - - - 5 00 
Small Dwellings, occupied exclusively as such, 
fronting on public streets, corresponding in size 
to ordinary Court houses, and having but one 
room on a floor, with hydrant in yard or in 
kitchen, - - - z 2 = 2 2 50 
*Small Dwellings corresponding as above, with one 
room on a floor, having one story kitchen back, 3 75 
Baths, each - - - - - - 3 00 


* This charge takes effect on and after January 1, 1854. 


Per Annum. 

For Baths, if supplied by a separate attachment from 
the main, - = = = = = $5 00 

Wash basins in the chambers and in pantries, 
each, - - - - - - - 1 00 
Water closets and urinals, in dwellings, - - 1 00 
Biddets or foot tubs, each, - - - - 1 00 

Wash pavements of every description, or for 

hose attached to the hydrant for that purpose, 3 00 


Charges for Stores. 


For hydrant in the yard or store, - - - 5 00 
Each basin or sink additional, - - - 2 00 
Water closets, (self-closing,)- - - - 100 
Urinals, (self-closing,) - = > = - 2 00 
Water closets and urinals of other descriptions, 38 00 


Charges for Hotels, Boarding Houses and Public Buildings. 


For family keeping the Hotel - - -~ - 5 00 
Boarders, over 5, and up to 10 persons, - 5 00 
Boarders, over 10, and up to 25 persons, - 10 00 
Boarders, every 25 persons additional, - - 5 00 
Tavern and Hotel Bars, with water either in or 

out of bar, = - -  « - - 1000 
Water closets and urinals, (self-closing,) with reser- 

voir, - - - - - 4 - 3 00 
Water closets and urinals of other descriptions, 5 00 
Wash basins in Hotels, each, - - - 2 00 
Slop sinks, - - - - - - - 8 00 
Baths, each, - - - - - - 6 00 
Wash tubs in washing room, - - - 1 00 


Use of kitchen generally, $5 to $25, according 
to capacity. 
Horse troughs for watering horses, each, - 10 00 


3 


Charge for Stables. om 
For livery stables, per stall, - - - - $1 00 
Each four wheeled carriage,- - -~ - 1 00 
Each two wheeled carriage, - - - — - 0 50 
Country stables, per stall, - - - - -@ 50 
Public Bathing Establishments. 

For each bath tub, = - ee - - - 6 00 

Bakeries, for common family bakers, in addition 
to charge for dwelling, - - -~ - 3 00 
Barber shops, private attachment, 1 basin, - 3 00 
Each additional basin, - - - - 1 00 


_ Barber shops, public attachment, 1 basin, -. 5 
Each additional basin, - - - - -* 1 
Drug stores, private attachment, one opening, 2 
Drug stores, public attachment, one opening, 5 


For Public Schools. 


For hydrant in yard, - - - - - - 5 
Kach basin additional, - - - - - 2 
Water closets and urinals, (if self-closing,) each, 3 
Each 100 scholars, = - - - - - 3 

For Hatters Planks. “+: 

For fours, perset, -\ - -  - = > 8 
Sixes, perset,.c- -  - - + - 10 
Hights, per set, - - - - - - 12 


00 
00 
00 


And the dye houses assessed in accordance with their capa- 


city. 
For Building Purposes, for Mixing Mortar. 


For bricks, 5 cents per thousand. 
Stone, 2 cents per perch. 


For supplying packet ships or other vessels with water, 5 cents 


per cask of 100 gallons each. 
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Steam Engines. 


Per Annum. 

High pressure steam engines, per horse power, - $8 00 
Low pressure steam engines, per horse power, for boiler 

only, - - - - - - - - 4 00 


All establishments not rated or enumerated in the above 
list, will be examined and assessed in proportion to the quan- 
tity of water used. 

Each water tenant is at the expense of conducting the 
water from the main pipe in the street, to his dwelling or 
, factory, and is obliged to keep the same in repairs; and shall 
have upon their service pipe leading from the mains in the 
street, and at every separate branch thereof, a suitable and 
proper stop cock, fixed in such manner as to be readily got 
at for the purpose of stopping the water in case of accident 
to the pipes. 7 

In case of fraudulent: misrepresentations on the part of 
the applicant, or in the’ uses of the water, not embraced in 
his application or permit, the Watering Committee have the 
right to forfeit his payment, and stop off the supply of water 
immediately upon the discovery of such fraudulent use or 
waste of water. 

Water tenants wishing to discontinue the water, are required 
to call at the Register’s office on or before the 30th day of 
November, of the year for which the payment shall have been 
made, and pay the cost of cutting off the pipe or detaching. 
ferrule, otherwise they are held for the succeeding year. 


FREDERICK GRAFF, 
Superintendant Fairmount Water Works. 


January 8, 1853. 


,| "No. 1. Rowzva, as the most simple of the two, must 


. Joo-5 es 
ROWING AND SCULLING. = 


.| first be described. It may be defined as the propulsion 


of a boat through the water by means of oars; the water 
being the fulcrum, the rowlock the Weight to be moved, 


.| and the hand giving the power ; the whole being a 
.| lever of the second kind in mechanics. The oars are 


, 


numbered from the bow towards the stern—Nos, 1 (bow,) 


f| and 3,.5, and 7 in an eight-oared boat being on the 


right or starboard side; and Nos. 2, 4, 6, and'8 on the 
left or port. In all the small modern outriggers the 
rower sits nearly in the middle of the boat—that is to 
say, about on that part, which is one-third of the length 
of the thwart from the side opposite to his rowlock. 
Here his mat is firmly tied, and upon the front edge of 
this he sits bending his knees, separating them about 


: a foot, and placing his feet, with his heels close to- 
_| ether firmly against the stretcher, exactly in front of 


the middle of his fork. Thus, he sits quite square. to 
his work, and will then swing backward and forward 
exactly in the line of the boat, or parallel with it. If 
his feet are nearer the side of the boat than they ought 
to be, he will swing towards the middle, or “row into 
the boat ;” and if they are too near the middle line, he 
will “ row out of it ;” both being bad faults, and mak- 
ing the boat rock considerably. The stretcher should 
be adjusted to such a length that the oar will just clear 
the knees, and the strap should be buckled tightly over 
the inside foot, which is the one upon which most strain 
falls in feathering the oar. The seat or thwart-should 
be moderately high, so that the rower has a good com- 
mand over his oar, but enough to allow him to get well 
over his knees. The lower the seat, the more likely 


| the rower is to drag the boat under the water ; and the 


higher he sits, if he can only clear his knees, the lighter 
and smarter is the stroke, and the less the boat dips 
when on the hand. The great object is to pull the oar 
straight through the water, taking sufficient hold of it, 
but not depressing the boat in doing so; and on no ac- 
count raising the body from the swing by bearing down- 
wards upon the loom and handle. This last is a fatal 
error, and will invariably stop any of the boats of the 
modern build, though in the olden time “ the dig into 
the ribs” with a great jerk was of service, because the 
floor of the wide boats then in use was so wide that no 


, ordinary power in this way had any effect in sending 


her down; and an eight-oar, though only 50 feet long, 
or even less, was rarely seen to dip. 


When these points are adjusted, the young rower may 
be put into a steady pair-oared boat, and may then be 
set to pull as wildly as he likes, making him, if possible, 
swing straight, and well back and forward, and induc- 
ing him to lay out all his power, regardless of “ crabs,” 
The boat should for this purpose be a steady one, and 
not an outrigger ; and a companion who will not mind 
a few splashes, and a little knocking about, should be 
put in to “row stroke” slowly, but as long and as strong 
as the new oar can imitate. The teacher must steer, as 
the tyro never pulls two strokes alike, and the stroke- 
oar can hardly keep him straight without the rudder. 
Daring this lesson, the instructor must see that the young 
oar has his hands properly placed, the outside one grasp- 
ing the handle with the thumb above it, while the inside 
hand lays hold of the loom just where the rounded-off 
part joins the equare, and keeping the thumb beneath. 
This allows of the elbows being kept close to the sides, 
and of their being well straightened immediately after 
the conclusion of the stroke, and before the body has 
had time to recover itself fully. The stroke finishes with 
“‘the feather,” which the learner must catch by watch- 
ing and imitating ; and this is immediately succeeded 
by the restoration of the oar to its former state, in doing 
which the wrist is straightened, and thehand and elbow 
thrust rapidly forward at the same time, with a forward 


from the body at once, and then when the arm i straight) 
the body follows as rapidly as it is required to di . Th ; 
head is kept well up, and the eyes looking at the ” : 


“strap 7 not wanted for this trick, ‘and if not wanted i bce 
likely to be used. There is, however, another: bservati 
of these gentlemen which is invaluable, and ought to be 
- Written in letters of gold over all boat builder’s yards ; it 
is this—“ THE USE OF VERY LIGHT BOATS BY YOUNG OARS 18 
DESTRUCTIVE TO THE ACQUISITION OF GOOD STYLE.” 

11. Kerpine Srroxs, is the imitation of the stroke-oar 
by those behind him, in the power used, and in the length 
and depth of water taken, in which particular, if they ex- 
actly follow him, they are said to “ keep stroke.” A 
shirker cannot keep stroke, though he may keep time ; 
and it is only by watching the oar, and the work done by 
it, that the coxswain can detect this fault. It is not 80 
unpleasant to the ear as the defect in time, but it is quite 
as fatal to the good progress of the boat, and, indeed, 
sometimes more so, because the variable ending of the 
streke is of more consequénce than the want of time in 
beginning it, or rather in feathering, which is the process 
by which time is marked. The speed of the boat is en- 
tirely dependent upon the swing together of the men, and 
their laying out their strength at the same moment to the 
same degree, and in the same direction. These acts being 
simultaneously, time must be kept, as the major includes 
the minor ; but the converse does not by any means always | 
hold good. So important is keeping stroke, that a crew | 
of men pulling well together will always beat a crew of 
better men who row in various styles, and without simul- 
taneous action. 06-~ 

12. Keeprve Tre, is the feathering: of the oars, and 
their recovery, executed exactly together by a crew ; and 
it may be carried out toa tolerably full extent by a crew, 
some of whom are accomplished shirkers, while the others 
are doing good work. Still the practised ear will gener- 
ally detect a slight want of rhythm, for though the time 
is pretty good, there is a difference in the sound produced 
by an oar doing its duty from that made by a shirker. 
This willlead the coxswain to examine the oars them. 
selves, and he then sees how they perform, and at once 
detects the offender ; though in an eight-oar there is great 
difficulty in examining the oars in the fore part of the 


boat, and they can almost defy detection if clever in their 
way. 


Sec. 3.—Sreerina. 

13. THE Coxswatn’s duty is by no means the least im- 
portant in boat-racing, and he often makes a considerable 
difference in the length of water rowed over, and in the 
amount of stream to be rowed with or against. For or- 
dinary practice, the coxswain, unless he is also the cap- 
tain of the crew, need not be very efficient ; but I am fully 
persuaded that no boat’s crew of more than a four-oar can 
be properly trained, except by a coxswain who is also cap- 
tain, or, at all events, by some one who has full power 
while in the boat. In four-oared racing-boats the cox- 

; Swain should not weigh more than 100 lbs.,-and few boats 
as now built carry much more than that weight with suf- 
» ficient buoyancy. In an eight-oar he may be 112 Ibs., or 
perhaps a few pounds over. It isseldom thata good head 
€an be obtained on a bodyof less than 100 ‘Ths.\in weight; 


iy pubs take pis 


but there is no doubt that évérf pofind tells in a boat as 
well as on a horse. Nevertheless, good steering balances 
any weight up.to that amount, and even another stone 
had better be given away than to put an inefficient steer- 
er into the responsible office which he fills in a sharply 
contested race. It requires. considerable nerve to keep a 
boat in her course when pressed close by another, and yet 
the giving way often entails the loss of the race. The 
great cause of the failures in steering which are so often 
seen, is that the coxswain has not been allowed that 
amount of practice with the crew which his office requires. 
Very often he has only been in the boat once or twice, and 
sometimes he has never steered half-a-dozen times in any 
boat at all. The trainer has usurped the place, because 
he has been wanting to “ coach” the men ; but the cox- 
swain wants teaching as much as the oarsmen, and if not 
allowed to be in his own boat, he ought to have practice 
in another. The grand principles of steering are, to keep 
the course which is laid down from the first, with as little 
meddling with the yolk-lines as possible ; to keep these 
“taut,” so that the rudder is quite fixed and incapable of 
shifting, and when compelled to use them, to be careful 
to do no more than is absolutely necessary, so as to avoid 
having to rectify an overshoot to the right by steering 
again to the left. In going round sharp points, if the men 
pulling the outside oars are stronger than those pulling 


the inside, they may be called upon to pull harder—thus, | : 


fs bow-side,” or “ pull stroke-side ;” but if they hap- 
Wap be the weaker half of the crew, and they are jiable 
to be afterwards overdone, it is better “ to ease” the 
other side. Either of these is better than using the rud- 
der too strongly, whieh impedes a boat, while it also keeps 
the men doing their utmost ; and it will be found in prac- 
tice that a boat will go round a point in less time by eas- 
ing one side, than by steering round with the full force 
on, while at the same time the strength of the men is hus- 
|banded. The coxswain should also study the stream, and 
take advantage of the slack water if against it, or of the 
full stream if with it; and this he must do according to 
his position in the race, which will be constantly varying 
|in different contests and. localities. Tn every case he 
should steer over the course several times beforehand, 
and should make every object perfectly familiar to him at 
the first sight. His words of command to the crew are, 
“Pull all,” “Ease all,” “Pull bow-side,” “ Pull stroke- 
side,” “ Pull bow,” or No. 2, or 3, or stroke, as the case 
may be. “Back water all,” or any one, or two, or either 
side; and the same with holding water.“ Look out,” 
when any obstacle isin the way ; and “Ship oar,’ or oars, 
directed to any one, or all. With these words of com- 
mand he manages the boat and crew, and if he has a 
knowledge of their proper duties and modes: of executing 
them, he “ coaches” or’trains them in addition. © : 


JAS, wav, = 


M. C. MEIGS. dient in “ shirking,” often also accompanying the first 
. C. MEI 
Capisin of Engineers in charge of Washiagton Aqueduct. 


FORM OF GUARANTEE. 


impurities for a longer or shorter time, accordin 
to the height of the water upon the dam, and wil 
in fact form a natural receiving reservoir from 
which a new svpply of impure mater would be 


fault ; thirdly, rowing round—that is, not dropping the 
blade at once to its proper depth, but describing a seg- 
Mri¢6s, DU. 8. WNGINERRS:-— 
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causes a sluggish retardation of the ssi te abe HF EneH UROL the Coca Oa hee po omer ward over the oar asthe end ofthe stroke, called “ meett- 
shores, by no means calculated to. carry off suc! bel eda rata fixed by him, with the usual ‘ toh 4 i i 
jmpure matter ae would be discharged from de. of tie Raginoor, norco ob feoA by Aina wit the vena tag the ony” ead whlch in attended by the taking th 
ouses reweries, slau er- houses, or similar 02 + rd to the specifications and plans, , ‘é n at- 
establishments, such as may be built upon the “"Proposals. should state the time withia whick each work too small an extent of water ;secondly, making the 
Property een the city be induced to abandon ‘wall be eompret , Provided Congress appropriates the ne- ter part the stroke in the air, which is the usual expe- 
ownership: S8Qr9 ds. 
Such a cove as is here formed will retain these By order of the Secretary of War, 
| 


constantly, slowly but surely, distributed and con. Tes wee ened, residents of , in the, State of ment of a circle, and thus having to bring the our up 
Oat ia ie won Toomey think Staes, ano kuxvauny! incaee the Soregelag bid of oe —e out of the water to feather, by which the boat is drag- 
foe heen convince bimeelt: by an inspection of episuee cf tho eald vid, execute thor coutrast dor ie neous, ged under, and her way impelled ; fourthly, rowing with 
{cis fo be hoped that the ety will sligey no con Pee ea ance a pear Sel es on tar the elbows bent, either when on the stroke, or the feath- 
Dart of the shorts which they nee eee Rae dale suallfau po cuter" tuto conttac’ as" ctommeett er, or both ; fifthly, keeping the elbows out from the 


up as the upper line of the late Spring Garden uardnty to make good the ditfereace between the offer by 

ater Work, and that every exertion will be the saia , Sud the next lowest bidder. AB 
made to strictly guard it from fenants whose busi- t ¥ . GD: 
hess would cause any contamination whatever of Theroby cor tify.that, to the best. of my knowledge and be- 
the water supply; also, that the sewers and natu- i 


sides, which is only bad in appearance, and most of our 
best waterman have been addicted to it; sixthly, look- 
ing at the oar to avoid crabs, which only leads to un- 
even swinging, and often to the very thing which is in- 
tended to be avoided ; and, seventhly, looking out of the 
boat at passing objects, or at the competitors in a race. 


lief, the abovenamed guarantors are good and snflicient, 
ral water. courses which are already permitted to Sized. abs icie ‘ aS a 


discharge their filth upon parts of the river front 
above eriguated be suppressed as early as possi. 
ble. For if the shores be guarded there is no dif- 
ficulty in carrying all such objectionable drainage 
to a point below the dam, Very respectfully, 


6°" [For the Public Ledger.) 497, : 
énsington Water Works. - = 
Se cirensl observe by the papers that 


FREpERIc Grarr, Consulting Engineer. ' pion de colng, on shou. oe ar | There are other rer in ci sa “4 nee 
BUMWUA MON. />oa0. : bac the chin upon the breast, rounding the shoulders or 
mE , ‘A teBthon: Sy } : . iver. We have no idea that an’ 
Ente Bait George ne 7a of tho In-' of fhe kind is contemplated vy ne Ve ad ue back, &c ; but they do not so much affect the real work 
+} Spectots of Klection last-Wall, in ‘the Highth Divi- ‘| fee on Water Works, or would be Sanctioned by 


Sion of the. Twentieth Ward, was. brought int the City Councils. Whe water taken from the done as the above, andare often seen in a good work- 
7 , sught into 


y P Water Works and exhibited by Mr.. oe * if wa 
» | Cit yesterday upon a bench warrant, Mr. Mann, Neal 1a Select Council, was in that condition that man, whose oar itself, if watched, would be pronounced 
4} the District Attorney, stated the fact to the Court, , stagnant water always assumes: No mag ieee ow to be that of a finished oarsman. 

and said thatthe. other eleotion offiors,had entored | pure it ma: have bens ine reapne iate ey teh O?- 
bail in.$1000,. Tho Court, fixed tho ballin Hehor’s  iteted It will, of couse Revanestaguant- With eee 
ase at the samo amount, Mr. Samuel Ogden, Chief bt M 


: regard to the Schuylkill basins, the water pum Pusiic PARKSs.—The Cit eRikus re i 
Hogineor, was. offered for bails, He was sworn. to day es vg re OR eee : ely Parks 


“ into another controversy about the Sed ely Park 
“ : ways fresh. An idea having obtained in Ken Gal Pate 
fice ine We Degen fall — aoe *) soni that the ba:in was full of the skins and en- We think they had better give th 


eir-earnest atten- 

r tfi-h , (a ridiculous story,) the people tion to the more important subject of meeting the 

Mr. Ogden said he did. Mr. Mann then asked eek tox 5 the SE Acca 29 and tn this way al- city’s Habilities promptly, and re ducing nd bes 

if he resigned his office in order to. act as an elec- lowed the water in the basin i Povil~ Samant: Penses and ita debt. High taxes are Sealy tie 

ee ofhour-—-mant in, ore pated a Taappotor of the Me ee ee cae thsaugh: wee, Biatriat creasing the rents of houses, and fast driving the 
“Hite “aod. was not immediately aftor re-ap. ryfew days, and thus laboring population:into sm: ll 
pointed? Mr. Ogden admitted that Eshor ~€ shovld-ave been open:d every ae apache a’’er rooms and nar 


al the water, and kept it as pnre as the water 
of ite.) oye, Ce e Delegate, water, is a3 pure as. 
acy water that pal A is tegihigl cg dong 

es to the Schu water, or 

ater But jf it shonld be thought advisable to 
ssbstitnte the Scbuy/kt'l water in Kensington for 
that of the Dejaware. it can be very easily accon- 
pl'shed, Before the Kensington Works were batt 
that district was supplied from the Schuylkil 
1 Wasks. When her woiks-were put in successful 
‘ope ation; her citizens boasted of ths purity of 


signod, acted as an election offigor, and was rp. 
appointed immediatoly after the election, but that 
he did not know that he resignod for the Purpose 
of acting as an election officer. Mr. ‘Mann gnid—_ 
“You know it now, and such conduct is a conspi-} 
Tacy to defeat the object of tholaw, which excludes | 
| Persons holding office like Hshor, from acting ag 
fclection officors, It'oaw be punished by. indiot. 
] Ment; and that it would not bo safe for Mr. Esher | 


Trower alleys, where ventilation is bad, and physt.. 
cal and moral health is greatly impaired. You 
may make as many grand parks as you choose to 
add to the salubrity of the city, but, if the inordi. 
nate expenses of them, by increasing taxation, 
compel people to live in close corners, and 
}laces deprived of all the comforts which are 
necessary to health, where is the public advan- 


} their water, and for vears no comp'aint was-heard. pac ereetl rapa ook asad cect call for 

nd Mr. Ogden to repeat it. It is not only con- W bat has made the De!aware water mote tmpu-e whew meen x : city government. 

te'law, but disgrasefal to those enga, ed in than Jt eas at that time? But if they must have y cre as been impaired for years, and 

it.” Mr} Ogden then jastified in’ the ‘ite tamed ‘ the Schu,lkill water agaia, the Councils have warrants now drawn for the ordinary expenses of 
‘and ente te bail. ©” : 


sei Te government can be paid with difficulty. Is this a 
only to erect “basin: or two: on thé nd - time to add needlessly to 


ea? for Nout the city’s Habilities ? 
rap a Nh omy UT " 4 which the i hern“Liberties and There is more ground now, in the nei, hbo: hood 
tric. is ingenious machine is now on’exhi- / 4 ‘ ams wy? ot ‘ther! x4 ; ghboiliog 
’ ition fn Bradfield’s Emporium, Fifth and:| { eed Seiden a Sean ae ay awe of Fairmount and Lemon Hill, devoted to public 
» Chesnut streets. 4 bang). | ; \ 5 , 


thatt lon water-will be; in a few:days; parks, than the city has ever 
fendered ee pir ae it bos and by Propet probably will use for the 
tention, may be kept equally as good as.tha 


Fairmount: Dam —Mr; Ogden, the Chief En- 


used in that way, or 
§ y) 
gineer of the Water-works, states that the set- | ¢ 


next half-century. 


» i There is enovgh to accommodate all the persons 
the'dam at Fairmountis about 3 inchés, any of the other basins, Indéed, we hay hesita- 

out haere length.or distance of three hundred | _ i ar in ‘Ss that the Sehuylktl watel would | ‘who may desire to use it at any one time, had 

feet from the eastern side. The pepe contem- | - | be purerdf the tide could ebb and tow in the rm | the city five times its present Population, and 

plated to be done-will be the sheathing the top, | where it is thro thereservoir, oo" 8 | more than can ever find time to visit it once a 

and what is called riprapping the base. -From H —f- OF 3S2> Osszrver. | 

all the statements-made in reference to tho-neces- ! 


year, if taxes increase upon us as fast as they have 


done since these and other grand hi 
is no cause for; = tenes, WC., vy w0se using We T11e pre~ grand schemes of pub 
aha spretansione sab bundten breach, yet I ‘ Zervers. Eke viptots to be presented with silver ie Improvement have been suggested.’ As to the 
@ouncils deem it prudent, mascten pares uired. cups, purses of money, &c, ¢/ 14 —) 29, pretext that the park is necessary to keep the 
of them to secure the citizens against the liabilt- Repairs of Fairmount Dam.—Te work of re- Schuylkill water pure, that is all moonshine 
ties of inconveaience and detriment by adopting: ‘| pairing the dam at Fairmount has been com- Th Let : 
oer recautionary measures, Some ofthe stone pa ‘i ae according to the recommesdouon aimee e Schuylkill water is as: pure as any water in 
of the base of the dam, it appears, have been Chief. Engineer ae Water, and the authority the world, and the scheme for keeping it pure by 
| washed out, and here the greatest cause of ap- '| given by action of City Councils. The water in Preventing any other improvements upon its banks 
prehension exists. To secure this part of the the river is rather high at present, and as-good than public parks, would involve the Pirshase of 
wont acne ray erripanip i Fe! Ha an opportan ty to prosecute the. work is not af- ‘both sides of the river np to Manayunk... < 
ty e: an or a - ee 0, - : 
nee $5000 paseed Centon Council. Lt was fopdec oe oe nem pela oa ~ ildren ge es 
Leer ong until Thursday next in Select Council, Children’s -E. omnes Ome eA ONL) ee rfendians 
“for want. of a quorum of the members of that 
body. JOTH—Y 


wt ae 


The Buzzards on | Flour Barrels. 

The Buzzards held a meeting last week, 
and, as usual, disgraced themselves by their 
unseemly proceedings.. Having disposed 
of the flour question several weeks ago in 
a way very satisfactory to Luxens and them- 
selves, but imminently dangerous to the 
health of such paupers as eat preparations 
from flour, the Board last week devoted 
their benevolent, disinterested, and eco- 
nomical attention to the subject of flour 


barrels. J/O8-3 


« According to the characteristically graphic 
report of Buzzard doings in the Daily News : 


“A communication was received from Michael 
Carlin, proposing to pay $30 per hundred for good 
empty flour barrels, from the present time till the 
first of January next... This gave rise to a brief do- 
bate, which was participated in by Messrs. Brown, 
Garvin and Lafferty. ~ 

“A motion was made to accept the proposal of 
Mr. Carlin. ; 

“Mr. Henszey moved as an amendment. that the 
Secretary be authorizéd to advertise for proposals. 
The yeas and nays were called on this, and resulted 
as follows: yeas 12, nays 4: So the motion was 
agreed to.” ; 


So far very good. - Micuaen wants barrels 
for $30, but may be-somebédy will overbid 
Micnart. This looks asif their Buzzard- 
ships, excepting the four nays, were really de- 
sirous of economising and: making as much 
addition as possible to their funds. But lo! 
how this brief sunshine of apparent good 
intention glooms into the usual Buzzard 
shameless rapacity. Says the report from 
which we have quoted : 


4 , 
c& “The subject of the flour barrels was again taken 
vrup, and the following resolution was ‘offered by Mr. 
¢ Brown: 
h “Resolved, That the Steward be. required to fur- 
nish the Board with a statement of the number of 
’. flour barrels sold, and the price received. Also, the 
T amount of wrought iron, brass, tallow, &c., from the 
r first of January to the first of July, 1857. 


, 


“Mr. Brown said that he had requested the Stew-. 


ard, in writing, to furnish him with a statement, as 
* | he had a right to do, and his communication had 
f | been treated with silent contempt. He wanted a 
3 | statement, as the Board had a right to know, and 
they should know, as he was going to perform his 
>| duties right, whether the Steward did or not. 

; “The Steward was. then called in, and said that 
tho barrels had all been rated together during the 
year. Frequently the barrel-man had come and 
5 | paid him, when he put down the cash without the 
price. As he had no record he could not make out 
a statement, and he did not know why one was in- 
sisted upon. 

“An exciting debate then took place, which was 
participated in by Messrs. Garvin, Lafferty, Henszey 
and others. The yeas and nays were called on the 
- | resolution, and resulted as follows: 


“Yeas—Messrs. Dunlap, Henszey, Huhn, Taylor 
and Brown, President—5. 


j “Nays—Messrs. Armstrong, Cook, Garvin, Gam- 
ble, Hackett, Hartman, Lafferty, Reeves and Smith 


“Did not vote—Messrs. Heishley, Moseley, and 
Server—3. 


“So the resolution was lost.” 

To understand all this, let it be recollect- 
ed that old materials, such as barrels, iron, 
tallow, brass, &c., make a very considerable 
portion of the property at the disposal of 
the Board of Buzzards... When sold-to ad- 
vantage,othey realizé) Hsiderable sums of 
money, It is well known-whata kandsoms 
thing Chief Engineer Ocprn has made of 
the old materials in his department. From 

| him, or from the late Portage Railroad, or 
from their own selves, fully up to such ras- 
calities, the Buzzards have gotten. a new 
idea, and accordingly strike upon a new 
vein of plunder, The Steward evidently 
has been bagging the proceeds of the old 
materials. President Brown tries to run 
him down and smoke him out. But the 
Buzzards instinctively interpose.. They rea- 
son thus; “it won’t do to throw light 

,| upon this matter; firstly, because some of 
us may have pocketed some of the old 

\ material, and secondly, because there will 
probably be chances for pocketing more, 
and the less light the better the chances.” 
A text of Scripture is at once a revealed 
anda perfectly. philosophical explanation 
of the recent.as of. the former conduct of 
the Buzzards. : 


ed 
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“Ye love darknéss better than light, be- 


cause your deeds are evil.” Pe ae 


= Retail 


“Saxe Altenber; 
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LEGISLATURES g . STATES, : 


#'Times and Places of Meeting. 
“py the following table it will be seen that the Legisla- 


Jamary— |) oo noinarmoonl Yeo ed I 
ie Btates. “Aime of) Meeting. 3 Capitals. 
Alabama*.... Second Monday in Noy. .;../Montg: 

~. Little kk. 
Sacramento. 
+) Hartford.) « 
Dover. _.. 
Tallahassee, 
Milledgevitto. 
Springfield. 
Indianapolis. 
Towa City: 
Frankfort... 
Baton Rouge. 
Au, : 


Annapolis, 
Boston. 
Lansing. 
Jackson. 
Jefferson. 
Concord. 
. Trenton, 
Albany. 
Raleigh. 


++.) First\Monday in Noy....... Columbus. 
Pennsylyania. First Tuesday in Jan.....,. Harrisburg. 
Rhode Island: At various times and places. 

South Caroliba Fourth Monday in Nov..... Columbia. 
Tennessee*,.. First Monday in Oct...,.... Nashville, 
Texas*....,.. First Monday in Nov....... Austin. 
Vermont..... Second Thursday in Oct.... Montpelier. 
Virginia*...,. First Monday in, Dec..... .. Richmond. 
Wisconsin.... Second Wednesday in Jan.. Madigon. 

* In the States marked with an asterisk the Legislatures 
meet biennially. : 


THE RULERS OF THE WORLD FOR 1858, 


Country. ‘Nate of Biller. Title. 


Uudtssa00F 


| fo oo 


Anhalt Bernberg....| Alexander. Charles. .}Duke..... e+ | 1834 
AnhaltDessau Coet’n|Leopold Frederick...|Graud Duke|{817 
Argentine Confed’n.|J. J. Craver Governors...) — 
Ausirias....... ce. Francis Josep! 


Brunswick (Du hy). 
Buenos Ayres 


Manuel Montt, 
Hein Fung.... 
-.|Juan Raphael Mora.. 

-|Frederick VIL 


Denmark... 
Dominica. 


Ferdinand Henry... 
William ITT...... 


1848 
1849 


Landegrave. 
King..... 


Santos Guardiola. ...|President....|1856 
Stephen A Benson..|President. 
--| Alois Joseph.....0.. Prince. 
Madagasear.......... Ravavalona.......... Queen 


Mecklenberg Strelitz/@. George Frederick}Grand Duke}1816 
Mecklenb’gSchwerin |¥Frederick Francis...{Grand Duze|1842 
Mexico ..]Ignacio Comonfort..|President. ... 
Modena..... Francis Frederick. ..|D 

New Granad: Mariano Ospina.. 
Nicaragua. Tomas Martinez..... 
Oldenberg Nicholas T. Peter. 


‘araguay. Carlos Antonio Lopez 
arma... -.|RebertI...... Caves bs 
Persia -|Nesser-ad- Din... 


--|Ramon Castilla... 
Don Pedro V.... 


Prussia........ Frederick WilliamIV 
Reuss Elder Lin Henry XX... 

Reuss Younger Fi: Henry LXV: 

Russi: -|Alexander II.. 
Sandwich Islands. ...}|Kamehameha IV 


San Salvador........|/Rafael Campo....... 
Sardinia .| Victor Emanuel IT, ..| Ki 
Saxe Coburg Gotha..|Ernest II 


.-| Ernest Frederick 
Charles Alexand 
Phra Bard Klyu. 
Phra Pin Klau. 


Saxe Weimar 


BIN woo oss sg eeeegoes 
States of the Church. 
Sweden and Norway 


Swiss Republic . 
Turkey. . Abdul-Medjid.. 
Leopold II... 
Ferdinand IT.... 
James Buchanan. 
Gabriel A. Pereira.. 856 
«|Jose Tadeo Monagas.|President. .../1855 
--|George Victor....... + {1845 
William I 


The Almanach de Gotha, of 1858, contains the names of 
47 emperors, kings, princes, grand dukes and dukes 
reigning in Europe, as well as the Emperor of the Brazils. 
The oldest of the sovereigns is the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz, who-was born on the 12th of August, 1779; 
and next to him the King of Wurtemberg, Yorn on the 27th 
of September; 1784. The prince who ‘has had the longest 
reign is the'Prince of Schaumbourg-Lippe, the dateof his | 
accession,when quite # child, being the 15th of February, | 
1788. . The'youngest princes arethe King of Portugal, born 
the 16thof September, 1837, and,\the Duke ‘of -Parma i 
(represented by his mother as regent),.on the 9th of July; | 
1840. eadat Bg i 


‘ 4 
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turey of twelve of the States commencé their sessions in” 


OP tae 


A het 


—- Pao 
: ors :—There appears to be considerable diffi. 
culty at the Delaware Water Works, to obtain pure 
8nd ‘wholesome water for the supply. of the district 
| at the present time. As the Committee on Water 
of Councils are said'to be on a tour of observation 
in reference to this matter, permit me, through the 
medjumof your useful sper, to call their at’ention 
to a few facts in copnécticn with the works in this 
City. We draw the water from the De'aware river, 
about three years ago, the water in our reier- 
VOire was. troub! much, as is said to be 
the cese at present with the works at Kensing on— 
ety & vely foul Anby: iaate and smell. “since 
then (hé 1eservoirs. bave been very much enlarged, 
and a-capecious filtering apparatus, plannea by 
one of our CiviljEsgineers, ‘connected therewith, 
which has Completely obviated all objections to 
the ehayectet of the Watrr, rendering it. pure end 
‘whol¢gome 311 the year tound 
Trenton, Ne Jy July 30, 1857. jo¥~ i 
We have no doubt that the Kensington water- 
works can, be putsinto a very good condition 
again—tbree years ago nobody complained of the 
water—at a very. little €xpense to the city, by 
ing a pipe Out to the main channel, 
where tbe “swift ruming trae “eens the water 
pure. The idea of expending half a mfllion vi 
dolars at this time for new works at Tacony is 
nonsensical. No purer water exists there than at 
any other place along the river. © The ‘same trou- 
ble, In fact, exists as high up as at Trenton, as 
our correc pondent shows. The simple remedy of 
a filter cured the evil there, and we have no doubt 
that a pipe to the channel, anda filter, would be 
a complete remedy here, This would cost but a 


stall sum of. money compared with the enoriioug’ |: 


w expense to which: the Watering Committce now 
‘propose fo subject the city. LOOX? — 


, Boston Theatre te be Sold. 

Ata meeting of the Boston Theatre Corporation, on the 
16th inst., it was voted to sell the entire @ tablishment at 
Public auction. The following notice ef the meeting of the 
corporation we copy from the Boston Bee:—~ 


From the repert :ubmitted by a committee of stockhold- 
ers on the 9th inet., it appears that the present property of 
the corporation amounts in value to $416,386 49, that 
sum having been expended for real estate, construction 
of theatre, furniture, &c, Their indebtedness is as fol- 
lows:— 

A note made by E. Baker to tho Masssohusetts Hospital 
Life Insurance Company, secured by a mortgage on the 
Melodeon Ostato.....- 2... cc ccaceeseeesee esse 0 440,000 

Interest, dne August, 1887........ccrcseee +. 1,209 

Anoio made by Baker to Jno. Redman, secured by 
& mortgage on the portion of the estate uecd for 
BD CMUTANCE 0.0.0.0 cesee eee eescenesssseeecsee 10,000 

A note made by the verporation to the Provident 
Institution for Savings, secured by a mortgage en 


the theatre, ....... csc eeane 000 
Interest, due Angust 2, 1857 3590 
A note made by the corporat 

secured by a mortgage, or the power of cala ou 

all the proserty. 0... tstcsesecveectses 64,323 
Interest will be due on this Nov, 5, 1857.......... 1,929 


Ancte made by the corpo? ation te the Suffols 
Savings Bank, secured by @ wortgage on ol! the 
property, with power of sale, due Oct. 11, 1857... 30,900 


Six months interest... 0.0... .ccccceecevececssens 200 
Sundry premiums cf insurance......:cseceeeesees 1,000 
Bill for 88 fixtures... ...ccccccecccecceeeeeeeeee 300 
Rent to Jom Roessle.,........-.. te ceceeeeeerees 150 
Ingurance cn Melodeon, due Dec. 5../.....0ee008- 110 
Sandry biils, estimated at.......ccecccseseerecses 2,200 

Tall... ccccccccccccccecccccccssescseeees sees $203,712 


In addition to this there are a few other liabilities, swell. 
ing the entire indebtedness to $205,000 in round numbers, 
The immediate sum to be pald is about $15,000. It is 
stated that the princeipals of the various mortgages will 
not be demanded so long az the interest shall be punctu- 
ally paid. Itis necessary, ‘hen, as it appears from tho 
7 to provide for the interest about to fall due. 

6 committee made anelaberate statement, and drew 
up a serio’ of propositions to meet the present difficulty, 
and at the same time alinded to the managemeat in the 
most upjast and undeserved manner. 

Agrecably to adjournment the corporation met yester- 
day safterncon in the saloon of the Bosten theatre, the Pra. 
sicent, Thomas Weimore, E:q.,, in the chair. Some fifty 
stockholderz were pretent, representing about one hundred 
shares in the corporation, 

Messrs, Bates avd Wiilis made a verbal report upon the 
quesiion suggested at the former meoting, as to tho 
feasibility of collecting an assessment, detming it izex- 
pedient to go into the market at prosont to raise the re- 
qui ed sum. 


Water Workxs.—Messrs.- 


Mr. Bassett went into the merite of ike whole question, | 


sasuming thatthe entire value of the theatre had been 
wasted in three years, and charging It upon the excessive 
outlay in erecting the theatre over and above tae amount 
subscribed, and also by ensumbering the property wiih 
other real estate, which they had been obliged to hold at a 
great sacrifice. 

This calied fourth angry rejoinders from the Clerk and 
Treasurer of the corporation, Messrs. Fiske and Lee _ who 
assumed an injured tono because the action of tha direst- 
cys bad been questioned. 

Ii was propozed by Mr. Frederick Tndor to lay tho 
wuote ms ter over till April next, whon thoro would bean 
easy money markel. Mr. Tudor assericd thas the dir: o'- 


| org were bound to fill the gap till then, an they had gotthe 


ocrporation into ihe pregent difficulty, 

More spicy and personal debates ensaed thereupon. Mr. 
J, Murray Howe diz¢ented from the views of Mr. fader. 
If the theatre wae Ieft and the debt untouched till April 
next, the directors would be obliged to adopt the fashiona 
ble mode of “issuing a card,” a custom he thought more 
honored in the breach than in the observaiite, and it yet 
remained to be proved whether card lisuing did and woul 
pay debts. For his part be would rather bave the money. 
He, for cne, meanttogiand by the direstors, and hoped 
every stockholder would do the samo, 

It was by this time quite dark. Tho stockholders were 
fast leavizg, vhen a vote was taken to offer the whole pro 
perty at public sale, provided it would bring $210,000, and 
to form & new corperation, to which the old stoc¥ holders 
would be entitied to subscribe bofora tho rest of the world, 
which privilege, after recent experiences, was estimated 
by most offthe gentiomen present at iis reel worth. the 
yote was carried, and the moectiag adjourned without 
day. 


} 


| by ‘any means extravagant. “The salaries paid to the 


. In scenery, music, wardrobe and properties 


Railroad Accidents Buring the Year 1857. 
The following table shows the a 


ihe win te muinbbr /of i 


maimed ‘by jumping from® thoving traing, attempting’ to 
While they were in ee Detig run over, | 


48° 13 73 140 

62 

88 10 i 44 
7 24 


t 10 4 14 
“Total.....126 


The Boston Theatre. i Oe 
& AND BEGIND THE SCBNES, a 

ny © Boston Bee, Now 9. 
‘the ‘Wweeks: the ‘public ‘have been en® 
tened ‘by am ex parte” ent from @ committee of: 
stockholders with reference to théeondition‘of the Boston 
theatre, which statement. contained’ air ana censure 


corporation: The charge has .‘also-been echoed itt 


tion, that the-causes of the failure of the Boston theatr 
,Cannot be attributed to a want of Suppert on the. part’ of 
othe public. These charges have been made through igno- 
rance or in malice. The manager is bound by the lease to 
s¢iploy a company equal..i every respect to the first 
chee theatres of Europe; ~ ie Was to produce. all dramatic 
ayd operatic entertai nts ina style corresponding. 
with such vestablishmhents. and was a to polar we 
thing but the highest and most legitimate class of enter- 
tainmenis: ; : pay 

The) stock company engaged by Mr. Barry, although 
one of the best ever witnessed in this country, was not 


actresses and actors were not as much as other 


metropolitan. theatres pay for’ like talent. And this | 


remark will apply to every employé Of the ‘theatre. 
Mr. Barry’s contract with tle stockholders of the thea- 
t#e is to share the profits after $12,500 "and the expenses 
By the following, from a carefully prepared. state- 
ment by) one of the- directors, it will be seen how the 

money received has been expended:— 
LO9=6 Ast Season. 2d Season. 3d Seas. 
Expenses. 


1854-55. * 1855-56. 1856-57. 
Salaries, before and behind 5 
the curtaine... 000.00 .0.0 57,442 57,7384 
Stars ....., 10,257 19,937 
| Benefits.., 4,341 4,855 
Materiels.. 11,134 6,307 
“Light...... 6,865 6,735 
Fuel... 1,076 1,110 
WALT o.oo ecee cscs en ces 110 120 
EVIDUNG 4. Geacsecsce oes 3,673 4,908 
Advertising..... a 1,879 2,520 ? 
BQO ake woe aamepeiges : 416 450 ¢ 
JFOZLB sy sJe-aveeke res » 1,468 1,246, 
BuNATICS',. 0. cessee es oen de _ —; 
Rent... ceceevaseeceeseee +, 10,250 9,250 2,750 
Total .,.....6..0se008 «$151,530 97,956 108,671 
Amount of receipts....,... 146,895 . 105,779 107,416 , 
Total receipts for three seasons...........04 ++ «+$360,090 
Total expenses. 4 . , ¢ 358,157 


During the three years the stockholders have received 
FOr rent.. vee ssersees «+404 4$22,750 
sree 26,155 
seees 24,150 

_. 
Yo Se hays eng cmned se eeee seed ons SES, OBO, 
1857.—THE WEATHER AND THE RAIN. 

The following statistics of the weather during 
1857, have been carefully compiled by B.J. Lee- 
dom, Esq.:— 

rare The Temperature of the Bont, 5 


In 230 season tickets, market value $35 each. 


mths . imum. Minimum. Ne 
wie 1856. 135%. 1856..1857,. 1856. 1857. 
January....40 86 4 11* 24-15 18°33 
February...46 69 2 2 16°10 37°25 
March....,.48 58- 2 3 82°85 35:98 
68 24 14 53:36. 42°39 
82 40 34 60:00 57°84 
a eee mae 

July... i00.098 90 64 AT p f 
Raaaeteds 90 53 48 72-85 72°18 
September.90 81 44 3T ; 67°30 73°92 
October....78 74 35 29 55°58 53°82 
November.75 74 31 «12 45°43 42°39 


December..61 57 9 12 32°72 3811 
14 inches snow fell on Decomber 29th, 1857. 


w4-7 
* Below zero. ps 

The following table exhibits the number of inches 
of rain during 1857, as compared with the number 
of inches in 1856:— 


1856. 1857. 1856. 1857. 
Month. Inches. Ineches.|Month. Inches. et: 
January.....4°54 3:30| Suly....c0e-L51 He 
February....1-23 90| August.......6°00 1 o 
March........2°23 30/September...4°01 1-0 
April. 6°80] October ..,...1°30 oe 
May.. 5°30! November...2°07 a 
Tune.....0.-198  6°40'December....2°94 3° 


Total ,carsccercovsssevctecarseeseresda'O2 | 44°20 
t THE RAIN GUAGE, — 
Exhibiting the ‘amount of Rain which has fallen 
Font sage =I Year. Na. Inches. 
-47:40|1849.. 42°09 
.55*50)1850 
-48°53|1851.... 
-46°9111852.. 


40°17/|1853.... 
0°0011854 
38/185. 
40-09|1856.... 
-35°00/1857.. 


toes ceneee te 


——++—1856,--- 

Wed..Winded. .Ace’ts. Killed: was 
on ee oe a 
6 3 67 

44 1 12° an 

4 i 49 

BB oy 6 10 

18 fe) 4 21 


e 
columns of one of our city weeklies, which’stated, in ak = ff 


Colerain’ ait, chi5 855 


Schuylkill 

Little Schuylkill, 
oth ahig OO ees 

Teeth Schuylkill.2,958, 208 3,602,516 3,268, 5022, 948, 533 


Total Supply ..v.:5,919, 555 6,879,836 


26,693 by New York and Lehi; 
fe Ee 18,413 by South Sprin ha aa 11,786:10 by 
arabe, ' 
MoAgie | rd 

fountalh, ena 482,500 tons by 


“Building Permite issued during the year: 


BOb ot Ot ® : 
gore Cs ROBES: .-g 
nai g : - 
he. = 
January....... 4. 1 es 1 10 16 
February....... 33 4 vee. 1 16 54 
Mareh......;..172 9 5 3 29° «218 
April .:. 182 22 3 5 31-243 
May..,........171 a x 1 50 «222 
Tunney... ..405+-,104 10 1 3 19 137 
TULY i. eneievee LOT 13 wee 5 34 146 
August.,..;,..,142 f 3 1 28 «6181 
September....100 ane | ror 8 114 
October..,..... 98 11 1 1 31 «142 
Novemiber..... 44 1 eed 1 15 61 
Decemaber..... 52 isp che aes 9 61 
Total ......1209 83 14 22 261 1595 


AyTHRacire Coa De eal showing the 
‘quantity of Coal ‘sent to Market annually, from 
1854 to, 1858, inclusive. ‘Prepared from oficial 
‘ for'thePenneylvania Inquirer:— 


ONT wig 18546 "1855. 1856,.. 1857. 
187-. 992,209 817.862. doo ac} 
38,538. 42996 
160,197 | 185,288 85/810 
3eoro 1oiiag gerbe 

a. 7, ont y 
Gim't Sp Mount’n.147, 614...179,290 127813. 98° 4ee 
Gilkesbarre BR... 30,000. 27/763 207064 6°70 
vereererenr-68,963-- 84,550.74 686 64° 056 


209° 97,860; 9-77, 
E.Sugar Loaf, £0. 91,491 155,113. 67°16) “17a 452 


1,245, 815 1,274,983 1,357,490 900 dia 
hsssso1, 245, 816 1,274, 983.1,357,620 900,914 
¥-s-1s--1255145024 3,180,513 2,837,185 2, 58 3145 

441,184 422-003 74317317 ’3617388 


Kawanna,--.+;1006,986-1,090,241.1°055°818 

(Pine Groves........'" 40,358" "105° 636 Or ore 282,500 

Lykeng vate. $8,000 1121000 "100,000 ‘ 129, 550 

Despite é 8,760 125/000. 1537525 
rquehanna., 57,247 62,700 <gassdog - 

Wyoming......... 4927089 5502000 *404,000 


610,631 4045000 
——t _——— 


sehwenes Hieneoese 


* Includi 386, 
d,7e1-01 by Aenea oe "Bidntt be Beer rat Coe 


by A. Lathrop & Co. ; 


y Stafford & Co. ; 
igh; 9,374:01 by German & 


Senet Sod 119. by 


easant; 11,093+06 by Wyoming 
tford Co.; 78,800 by the Breed 


vow 


the Scranton Co 
-——CITY IMPROVEMENTS. ei 


T)wellings and Stores combined are classed as 
Stores. 

The permits for Repairs and Additions are not 
included in the above. 

Under the Miscellaneous. head are comprised 
stables; coach houses, dry houses, offices, beer 
vaults, distilleries, slaughter houses, hotels, &c. 


# 1857-—~rirgs. 


Last year the total number of fires in this city 
was 336. Of this number it is stated 80 originated 
accidentally, and that 159. were the work of design. 
In the future, the developments of: the Chief Fire 
Detective will show that the proportion of the latter 
is too great. The following table gives the number 
of fires in each District, with the amount of. loss 
and of insurance:— / 


MONTHS. DISTRICTS, $] Loss. | Insur-| over 

ro ance.,| Ins, 
a (ani Sn het—i 
January | 8/15] 9/12) 2) 1/1] 48 158 , 890/102, 520155,380 
Febru’y | 4] 9 3| 3} 1) 2/1] 28] 47,240] 36,800]10,440 
March... }12| 7| 6) 3) 2] 1/3] 38 18,980] 2,480 ,11,550 
April..... 8] 9] 7) 7] 3) 1/1} 36] 71,411 ,931| 9,480 
Sarre 4) 6} 5] 5] 2! Of0: 22,662) 14,695 7,967 
June ...,.| 9] 2} 4] 5} Of ofo] 18} 23,652 17,328) 6,325 
July s....)°4! 4) 61 4) 0) 2/5) 25) 14,755 »525} 4,230 
August..| 3) 2] 2) 7] 0} 0/3) 17 vs 120) 1,110 
Sept .....}) 2 2}.2 1 13} 52,730 , 780] 6,950 
Last. .Qr.:|31]20}13}18} 6]10/5/101 138,853] 98, 668 40,185 


STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS IN 1857. 


& - 

The following table embraceS thé number ef steam- H 
boat aceidents which have occurred on. the rivers, lakes 
and bays of this country, which were attended with 
loss of life and injury to persons during the year 1857, 
together with the number of killed and wounded. : We 
also give a comparative table of like incidents in Baber 

-—— 1857 .——-—- 1856.—— 


—- 
— 2 
” Months. @ Acc’dts, Killed. Wend. Acc’ts: Killed. Lae 


TORUALY sevsanet TS 7 7 5 ne o 
et ane 2 ©8618 3 89 © -26 
ch ..... : ; be 2 3 . 
<— bs 3 4 2 

aa 4 10 4 62:10 

3 2 15 6 —_ _ vias 
September...... 1 t _- i & a 
October........ 4 55 5 : : 
November...... 7 119 18 ¢ : “a 
December.,..... 1 20 _ cen 68, ail 
30 SOR. BG RD BOBO} BY 


Total .cii...t 


soe | | 
Governors of the States and Territories for_ 
wri Ee 1858) /o PS 


ern 
Governors. i 
seceeeeeees Andrew B. Moore, \ 

Elias N. Conway, _. 
. John B. Weller, * 
. Alexander H, Holley, 
« Peter F. Claigey, 
M.S. Perry, * 
Joseph E. Brown, .: 
William H, Bissell, 
A. P. Willard, 

R.P. Lowey) |! : 
. Charles S. Morehead, 
R. C. Wickliffe, ~ 
Joseph H, Williams,* 
.. Thomas H. Hicks, 
.. Nathaniel P. Banks, 
K.S, Bingham, 
William McWillie, 

R. M. Stewart, 
William Haile, 
William A..Newell, 
John, A. King, 
Thomas Bragg, 
Salmon P. 

William F. Packer, 
Elisha Dyer, * i 
R. F. W. Alston, 
Isham G. Harris, 
Hardin R. Runnels, 
Ryland Fletcher, 


Henry A, Wise 
Alexander W. Randall. 
. William L. Currie, 
Samuel S. Medary, 
Abraham Rencher, 
Alfred Cumming, 
Fayette McMullen, 


Wm. A. Richardson, 
. James W. Denyer. > 


| Michigan, 
| Mississipp’ 
Missouri})., 


Kansas....... 


*“*Acting Governor. - 
; fSecretary and Acting Governor, 


A WORD ‘ABOUT THE WATER DEPARTMENT. 


Narrow Escape of Three Human Beings. 


FIRE PLUGS FROZEN. /04-] 


Yesterday morning, at 2 o’clock, a fire broke out 
in a three story brick house 606, Ronaldson street, 
above Shippon, Fourth Ward, and three persons 
came very near losing their lives; two of them 
being badly burned before they werd rescued. 
The fire plugs were frozen in the vicinity, and 
while the Moyamensing and Columbia Hose Com- 
panies, and perhaps other fire companies, woré 
thawing the plugs, the fire increased tntil it 
reached the next building, and both struc- 
tures were pretty well destroyed. Had tho 
plugs been in gonid ordot, the flames would 
unquestionably have been extinguished in 
& few moments, but owing to the nogli- 
gence of Mr. Samuel Ogden, the Chief ogi 
heer of the Water Department, in not having 
the plugs kept in order, a very considerable 
amount of property was desttoyed, for which the 
ity, in-all probablitt ; Will have eventually. to 
pay. As the buildings were insured, a very 
Pretty contest will, perhaps, take place between 
the Insurance Company and the City, all for the 
inexcusable neglect of the person to whotn is en- 
trusted by our City Grandfathers the sifairs of 
the Water Department, which in this instance 
have been shamefullv abused. How iftany inote 
plugs are frozen we know not} perhaps nearly 
the wholw of theitiin some of the distrists are in 
ico-bound fetters, and no time shoyld be lost in 
making the necessary inspection. Ifthe Water 
Department still neglects its duty, the citizens 
who live neat thé iire-plugs should take the 
matter in nand until the good time shall come 
when men of sense and energy will take the 
reins of government in hand. 

It appears that -the fire originated in the 
‘| Second story of the “building; occupied by a 

colored man named William Sorden, who was 

asleep in bed with a small bo named John 

Ceaser. A lamp had been left burning, and by 

some means or other the flame set fire tothe bed- 

curtain, as 1s supposed, and the sleepers were 
only awakened by the burning material falling 
on them. 3 an adjoining room there slept an 
aged eoltrsd man, named Walter Hall, afflicted 
With paralysis; and it was with great difficulty 
that he was rescued without injury. The flames 
which might have been extinguished easily, had 
water been handy, spread, and finally reached 
the roof and communicated. with the adjoining 
house occupied by Campboll Dickson, the roof 
and upper part of which were destroyed. His 
household goods were thore or less damaged by 
hasty retioval. The building in which the fire 
| Originated was owned by Widow Darham. 
| We imight havestated before that Mrs. Hall 
| and her two daughters were in the basement, at 
work, to maintain an honest livelihood, when two 
| men chanced to pass by and saw the fire. They 
| Tapped at the door, and at the same time the 
| screams of Mr. Sorden, who had fust at that ino: 

Inent become aroused to the impending dan er, 

were heard. Mr. 8. and the lad were considerably 

burned, and may not recover for some time. Just 

such developments as the above make people feel 

insecure when retiring to bed at night, not know- 

ing whether fire plugs are frozenornot. Firemen 
| themselves may hasten to scenes of conflagration, 
| tisk theitlives, &o., and perhaps, after all, have 
a stand idle and ce the property of their fellow- 
c 


itigens fail a prey, to flames, because of the ne- 
glect of the Chief Hogineer of the Water Depart- 
ment. 


Fire Yesterday Morning. af | 


~ From this statement of figures it appears that the stock- 
holders, and not Mr. Barry, have been reaping the har- 
vest. Instead of Mr. Barry- being overpaid for his arduous: 
labors, he is in two years actually, by the terms of the 
contract, over. seven. thouaand dollars out of pocket—that 
’ amount being, paid. by him for scenery and. properties, 
| which should. haye been proyided, for by the stockholders 
| themselves, In:this,outlay the public have derived a di- 
} rect benefit in the representations produced. Every) play . 
| has: been put on the stage in the most perfect and attract- 


ive manner, but with the. exception -of “The Tempest’? 
and \“Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ (which were per-) 
formed for a number of nights,) none of the scenic repre- 
sentations have ever received a patronage equal tothe. 
expense incurred in their production, The. burlesque, 
_ plays got up expressly fo display thé, great_and every- 
where acknowledged talents of Mrs. John Wood, with 
all Ler Boston popularity, never drew, a paying house. 
| “The Twelfth Night,” which is certainly one of Mrs. Bar- , 
} row’s justly celebrated and best, impersonations, with a 
¢ cast unequalled on the American stage, failed to command 
a patronage aboye one-half of the current, expenses., For ; 
instance, during the first season, when the theatre was a 
ynovelty and the times, prosperous, the first, engagement 
got the’ grand. English. Opera ¢.the finest ever in 
America, and with Miss Louisia “Pyne for @ prima, donna, ; 
the losse’ in. three weeks were, $2,818 87. Qn’ the third 
x hight of the opera, Noy. 29, with, excelent Neat her there 
q Were present 620 persons PEP pane oe tickets, the re- 
ceipts amounting to $302 50. . Edward L. Davenport’s 
first engagement in Boston after his return from Kurope— 
\ @Boston boy and:a fine actor—loss on two weeks was 
y 91,451.01. _ The second appearance of the English Opera, 
4 in April, with the production of ‘¢ Cinderella,’’ the Joss in 
y three weeks was $1,988 29. The production of ‘“ The In- 
p Visible Prince,” Mrs. John Wood’s first appearance in. 
, Boston in burlesque, the : total: receipts ‘of’ the week 
{ amounted to $2,033 87, leaving a loss-to the manager, 
independent of $1,600 yajd for new scenery, costumes, 
|} &c., of $295 67. i = 
{ The first engagement of the Ravel troupe (Francois) 
experienced a loss to the manager of $556 72. One 
.| week’s business, commencing with Monday, May 14, we 
give entire:— ' i 
May 14— King John” and ‘Norma,’ which 
brought out the entire company—receipts..,...$194 650 
15—“ Priestess” and ‘‘ Swiss Swains’’.,..... 139 25 
May 16—Fenno’s benefit ........ Bib ors tanersbaieneters L... 492 50 
May 17— Twelfth Night” and “Mr. and Mrs. 


MH) sci csaccconees SWeidewamyinseeenec wate 156 50 
May i Mr. Fiske’s benefit......... Veiwerwcssad 380 50 
May 19—‘‘ King and Mimic,” ‘¢ Married Rake’’ and 

SNOrma” .... ccc. ce eee'e dgalbse sees eat ss elel OF 
: pe ratenee 
Total for the week........66-ceeeeeceeseeees $1,485 12 


The lowest receipts during the first season occurred - 
during the week ending May 12, the total receipts amount- ‘|, 
ing to $994 62, with a loss of $1,115-82. The-first en- 
gagement of the Italian Opera, May, 1855, with Steffanone, 
the first appearance of Vestvali, &c., with the production | 
for the first time hereof the grand operas ‘‘ William Tell” * 
and ‘Trovatore,”’ the receipts fell short of the expenses 

| in twelve nights $1,250. ..The first new comedy. pro- 
duced at’ the Boston theatre was ‘“‘ The King’s Rival,’’ by 
Tom Taylorand Reed, withthe whole company appearing; 
the receipts amounted to $180 50, OF 

And thus we might continue to go on enumerating night 
after night ‘for a whole season where ‘the receipts have 
_ been far below the expenses of the theatre.. None of the 
opera troupes have ever paid their, way with the excep- 
iion of Mario and Grisi; and the Ravels in their last en- [ 
fagement sunk some feur thousand dollars at the Boston 
Theatre. | . 

With these facts arid figures’staring ts full in the face, 
we cannot admit that the public have sustained the Boston "f 
Theatre, but,on the contrary, have allowed it to go to 
bankruptey for want of patronage. Of course it is ‘for 
the public to say what kind of amusements they will 
have. in Boston, or whether they will have any at all, but 
this much ‘we have said and repeat: the assertion most 
-emphatically, the citizens of Boston have never sustained 

the highest order of art and artists, their reputation for so 
doing to the contrary notwithstanding. ’ 
In our humble way..we have always endeavored to en- » 
courage artists in their laborieus professions, and at the 
same time done what'wecould to incredse in our’ midst.'a 
fuller .appreciation ‘of high ‘toned ‘entertainménts. ‘We 
would erase! from the ‘statute’ books. every: act. that | 
places. restraint “upon public: entertainments of ‘a 
‘ BroDer Appr ent ri <— give to Prgerse. mir the: | 
rivilege,'ayey would:compel:them; ''to ‘ope! ir: doors! 
rs gning tithe Sabbath, for lin 
ice andthe fcc q 
owing of our. 
is? & 


T AMBERT’S PATENT WATER WASTE » 
|4 PREVENTER, 
COCK, especially adapted fo. 


Fia.l. () G40 ~ *}, 


and SELF-REGULATING VALVE- 
ater-closets. 
Fig. 2. 


ig Valve is so arranged, that whether it be held down or 
sispped up, only a given quantity of water can be used at each 
action. ar é ae 
The pressure of the column of water—viz. its vertical heig! - 
bene daown, @ quart, gallon, or any other quantity desired will 
be (and no more cin be) discharged aan peters asecond quantity 
ined, a second action must tnke plice. ‘ 7 
canis Salve is capable of several modifi ations ; one of its appli: 
eations to the Pan Closet, as shown in Fig. 2, is important, as i 
renders unneces ary any other sppliange Colreyulate the ci ee 
a : jt can be made to keep open as long or sy tin 
oe Ne ‘desired, after the handle which operated upon it is set 


at each action - the seat 
Otter atentees have tested them under every pressure UP to-300 
i 8. 
teow complet HOS. LAMBERT and SON, 
Founders and Manufacturers of High-pressure Water-Valves, 
Plumbers’ Brass Work, Pumps. &e. N 
SHORT-STREET, NEW-CUL, LONDON. 


should take an interest, fo: i 
, for while this the i 

be oer hie _ as heretofore, it will cimalste thee : 

ms ther, and-lesser theatres to rae excellence 
| spirit of generous pis | offer €'the public en. 4 
\ 44 pov are 2 worthy of thé pat e of an enlight! 
\ , ol e. Aer publishing the figures that are shown 
ee e 3 Tdly necessary to Bay a single word in deb 
Wee er Barry. “He has too Ing enjoyed the 
vi aggre = re mie eg by any indirect im 
d { nildent that his reputatio 
norable dealings, integri i ie silitve 
I grity and purit; ive ill live 
in the:memory ofall who-hnye Enpwr oh bor tog arene ‘ 
curtain is dropped on hig managerial co; Co em 
- 


tach 


1 gy eR 
mu 


x 4b avail themselves oR f 
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Sorts et ett — = 
rade of Pennsylvania: 18 
‘Trade of t e United Kingdom. 


The Diners’ Jourtal of Saturday last'is almost 
literally oemunigs by gtatistics of the Coal Trade. 
These eee janied by an explanatory editori 
some of the: i seepbicty: The whol 
supply of Coal thrown into the markets on ‘he 
seaboard in 1887, was as, follows :-— 
+f * Tons: | 
ANthracite.c..cccsccelesesseeserssecsesdesebless26s6,431,3878 1 
Other kinds, including imported...ii.......1,114,145 
Potdl For 1857.5... hii. EAL REA 5OS, 528 
Petal for PSG. ae accvereeerseed 801,846 


Decrease in 1857 .:...04...65 EORTC IT EES Le 
The above does not embrace the Bituminous 
Coal Trade of ‘Richmond, Virginia, of Western 
Pennsylvania, nor of, the Great West, which finds 
a market at home, and on. the Western waters. 
This would swell the supply up to about 10,500,000 
tons, because the ‘Trade of the West has. largely 
increased in 1857, owing, to the sufferings for the 
want of fuel during the last severe winter, caused | 
by the great drought in the Western waters, thus 
‘preventing it from “being sent to’ market. “The 
Trade of the Monongahela, as given in: the Pitts- |) 
burg Gazette of a recent date, was 
In 1855, 22,234,000 bush. in tons of 382 bush, 694,812 


1856, 8,584,005, do. do. 82. do. 286,136 
1857, 29,251,399 do. do. 32 do. . 975,046 
The Coal Trade of Cleveland, 0., reached. ons, 
+66320,000 
1106 225,000 


Leaving for consumption, &C.....,..0.+ne+ 195,000 

The growing scarcity of wood and the economi® 
cal experiments made recently with Anthracite as 
a fuel for Locomotives, must’ be the means of in- 


roads of the country—but . what.is most desired, is 
a change in-our Foreign policy, by which our own 
manufactories and workshops are protected, to in- 
crease the consumption of Coal. With protec! 
tion the, Trade has largely increased, without it, 
it has languished and decreased, as the statistics 
‘will: show." "This is the first’ year since 1838, 
that the.. production of | Anthracite Coal ‘has | 


diminished, . . The ,, ‘Trade .. languished til 
1843, whén the Tariff took effect, ming a 
average for the five . years, from 1838>to™ 843, 
of only 140,153 stons—for the.4,yearsifrom 1844 to 
1849, ' the! average annual increase: was.404,680 
tons.! For the two yéars; 1849'and' 1850, when the 
Tariff of 1846 began to be felt, and the foreign 
market for our produce, caused by the famine, was 
‘diminishéd, the aniidal’ increase’ was ‘only 115,949 
tons. “From 1851 to 1856,° for 5 yoars, while we 
were receiving California Gold, which was .ex- 
changed for foreign produets, the annual increasé 
averaged 633,123. tons. Tiast’ year under heavy 
| importations, the increase was only 262,597 tons— 
| and this year there is a decrease of 320,163 tons, 
| in the production. . Examine these’figures and the 
| periods, and the reader can’ trace out the ultimate 
connection between the production of the indus- 
‘try of the Country, and the prosperity of the Coal 
. Trade. 
The whole product of Anthracite and Bituminous 
Coal sent to market since the commencement of the 
| trade in this country, together with the foreign im. 
' portations, amount.in the aggregate,to 77,336,544 
tons.. A friend has sent us’ a copy of the London 
Mining Journal, of Deo.-12, 1857, from which we 
glean the following:— ' 
Summary of Coal Products of the United Kingdom, 


1856. Tons, | 
Durham and Northumberland......,,.,.....15;492,969 
Cumberland... seeeseseeee 913,891 
Yorkshire... Uedinddoevecdesrs «» 9,038,625 
Derbyshire and Notti 3,293,825 
Warwickshire... 335,000 
Leicestershire..,......... 632,478 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire... 7,305,500 
Lancashire .......60- cesseeeecesseeee 8,950,000 
Cheshire ..... 754,327 
Shropshire.. 752,100 
Gloucestershire, 

VODSDILG  asenearass erste veianesanieel darest vases 1,530,000 
North Wales.,..... « 1,046,500 
South Wales.. . 8,919,100 
Scotland.... te . 7,500,000 
Treland......ccccseereee 136,635 


Total produce of the United Kingdom in 

1856.00.00. A ed ad Pe coca 66,645,450 

A territory not.exceeding in extent the State of 
Pennsylvania and New York, producing in‘a single 
year, within 10,691,094 tons of the whole product 
of the country since 1820, in the aggregate. Eng- 
land has built up this immense trade by. encour- 
aging her domestic industry; and the United States 
with more than five times the ‘coal area that Eng- 
land possesses, could do the same under an enlight- 


troducing this fuel largely into use on the Rail- | 


of. Government, Here is food for re- 
Reader, think of Jt, while you, have but 


~ 


xy 
ative, Mortality.£The American Me 
n had been furnished by. Dr: Barton; 
sins, witha statement exhibiting the pr 


eb 


portion-of deaths tothe population of the largest : 
| cities ofthe Cig he ttle 


oe g sho is the mor- 
tality in Philadelphia ith’ ‘that of 


in 


27.83 

5 48.87 ‘s 
% 48.36 a 
ee 35.87 % 
sf 29.37 {* 
Mexico..,.,..0600-5 “ 2076 -os'f 
New Orleans.i.sccscceck (001-4982 ef 

The report from which the table is extracted, also 
gives some interesting facts as to the probabilities 


ih 


Charleston . ‘ 
Havana....; 
Baltimore .... 


fat a 


| of the continuance of life at different. ages., It says 


that, at birth the probability. of life is greater, for, 
the female than for theymale—that at five the pro- 
At that.time; it. 


of age is 
probability 


ply Stone or oak timber. So with thet atron- 
and Gisbursements of the office. The brother 
fone member of Councils may supply tallow in 
large quantities, and the employer of another may 
supply coal. Thus every member of a Gominittee 
on Water Works may havo an’ immediate of in- 
direst pecuniary or personal inturégtin sustaining 
an offiger that has so many sub-oflices, and so 
much patronage to dispense, no matter what may 
be his misdoings or malpractices ’” 

Mr. Ogden was re-elected Chief Hogineer of the 
Wator Works, and still holds tbat important 
office. Could we have a more forcible illustration 
of Democratic reform? Any one will perceive 
whe delicacy with which Mr. Miller alludes to 
the iofluonces which controlled the action of the 
Tonjority. He merely supposes that the Chief 
Engineer of the Water Works ‘may appoint,” 
&c  Thero was something more than the possi- 
bility of what meght 4¢ done in this -aliusion 
This immaculate party, which makes such boasts 
of the reforms which it has effected, reformed 
Frederick Graeff owt, in order to reform such a 
man eg Samuel Ogden zz. Had Mr. Graeff ra- 
tained possession of the office which his father 
and himself had held for so many years, and had 
discharged its duties in a manner s0 economical 
and so satisfactory to the community, members 
of the Water Committee perhaps would not have 
had their relatives provided for. 

It is hardly credible that, in the face of such 
testimony a8 wag presented in thiscase, members 
of Councils would have the hardihood to declare 
that the charge of malfeasance in. office was not 
sustained, ard then, in utter disregard of do- 
cency and propriety, to,76-elegt such a person to 
office. mn 
‘Thoro is a story told of's teflo¥ in the West who 
was charged with stealing a hog, and who en- 
gaged a lawyer to defend him; but when brought 


’ to trial, the evidence was so strong against him 


that his lawyer told bim his case was so bad that 
ho could say nothing in his favor. The culprit, 
however, insisted that aa he haa paid him a fee 
he must say something, and assured him that “all 
would be right.” The lawyer got up and made 
a few incoherent remarks, umd tho case was given 
to the jury, whoin a very briet time brought in 
a verdict of ‘not guilty.’’ The lawyer astonish- 


‘ed, went io the prisoner and asked him how it 


was possible that he could feel confident of an 
acquittal, ‘““Why,’’ replied he, “I knew thoy 
would let me off; for ten of the twelve jurymen 
had some of thé pork.” 

Loco Foco, Reform and Reformers are among 
the wonders.of the age. Sensible people do not 
expect ‘‘togather grapesfrem thorns nor figs from 
thistlos;/amd he who,.would expect anything 
from Loco Foso promises than what may be found 
in their own record¥; must blame. himself if he be 
deceived. They have p-edently lett Mr. Miller 
outof the Coungils. 


Respectfully yours, Popuut. 
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1 “death in 48.02 persons. 
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Wppearances, it bids 


| Tanie-or Oreras performed at the Academy of Music since 
ahs opening night. The decimals represent parts of an 


opera: 


SST) Rvs *¥em 


Names of Operas. 


Lucrezia B 
La Norma..... 
Linda di Cham 


Maria di Rohan.. 
Massaniello.. 
I Puritani.. 
La Sonnamb 
Figlia del Reggimen 
Stabat Mater........ 
20|Der Freischutz,. 


ROBE EBEEScormcmernl 
riots 


~ 
2. 


Don Giovanni... 
Robert le Diable. 


rege 
cf 
_ 
Ay 
ec} 
Z 
Bg 
-_ 
7] 
3 


25|Don Pasquale........ eee 


26| Rigoletto 


wuts tod ; % 


zetti’s opera of M 
| evening was the OnE 


x, 
Lucia di Lammermoo 4 
It Barbiere,......... te 


hee of Ronconi in 
Roha . Wednesday 
j tie repre- 


tion a The house was opened 
a the 25th 7, and from that time 
till April 14th, 1858, there have been produced 
‘thirty operas (including Rossini’s Stabat Mater). 
Of these operas : - 5 
bs . DONIZETTI. 
1: Luerezia, - . - 8 times. 
2. Linda, : e “ -/¢ « 
3. Lucia, - - : . 4 6 
4X Biisir, - = a a 4 “ 
5. Favorita, ‘ : : 3 « 
6. Maria di Rohan, 2 gs 
7. Biglia del Regimento, - ne 225 13 
8. Don Pasquale, - : - 2 & fy 
: 3216 |! 
; VERDI. 
1. Traviata, - = : « 4304 } 
2. Trovatore, - - * 10 
3. Ernani, < 3 E : 4 
4, Louise Muller, - ‘i le Shots 
5 Rigolette, = = i : Lt 
81.1" 
‘ BELLINI. 
1. Norma, - - - . 6.1 
2. Puritani, = ‘ . a1 
3. Somnambula, . ° * 2.466 
10.3*« 
sang ROSSINI. 
1. Hi Barbiere, - - ei eho 
2. Stabat Mater, - * . 26 
3. L’Italiana,  - 4 s F; Q« 
4. Semiramide, . . 4 1“ 
5. Otello, : . s * 1« 
10 “ee | 
. - AUBER. 
1. Massaniello, 4 - ‘ 2.256 
Dy Macon, ‘ . - 2 YT 
f — | 
4.26 
"BEETHOVEN. 
I) Fidelio, . - * 5 4 « 
te? - -FLOTOW. | 
1. Martha, * - = a 
: WEBER. 
1. Der Freischutz, : : TPG fa 
MOZART. } 
1. Don Giovanni, - - - a 8 
MEYERBEER. 
1: Robert le Diable, - - . 2 «& 
LORTZING. 
!. Czar and Zimmerman, - - ao 38 
ebiil Sect Gora VANTT. 
dumellirys feiss PQDT “ee 0.4 


- eatolorably good'list, which amounts to | 
eend 11; pefts~of a -opera. It will be 


fn nae Dine -- auc. tas 
vromug, BU, ITOMme=epresent 
fair to be a great house. : 


9 


+8 814 
Fe 


i 
Ls 


32.1 


‘Totaknumber of representations ..........2...50+102,1P 
oy Sen pee 
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SESE 
PROMISES Of BKEORS---HOW SEY 
, SHAVE BEEN KEPT. 5 

- Ole NUMBER 6. btls3 

Mr... Hditor :—We Yeve shown some of the 
ways in-which Loco. Foto. politicians manage to 
extradt the money from the ‘public treasury, | 
while they are endeavoring to..amuse the people | 
with the cry of economy ‘and ‘reforms A fow | 
moro items) fromthe records of the -sclf styled | 
Demodoratic Oouncils/-will be-interesting at this 
time, inasmuch .as.they furnish apt illustrations 
of the kind? of reform with which our City has 
been blessed for the last two years: The reports 
of the majority-and minority of the Water Com. 
mittee in the case of Samuel Ogden, Chief Engi: | 
neor of the Water Works, and the testimony ap- 
pendad thereto, which will be found in “The 
Appendix to the Journal of Common Council 
from’May 11 to\November 13, 1867,” throws much 
light. upon the exgzneering of an important do- 
partment of the City Government, and should 


bo tead by syery tax payer before he casts his 
vote. 


The following, among other charges, were pre- 
ferred against Samuel, Ogden, Ubief Engineer of 
tho Water Works: 


1. Aug. 11, 1856: About 24 cart loads, say 
near 20 tons, cast iron was hauled away from the 
shop ia Cherry street, to Ogden’s foundry; by 
Hugh MeCrystal’s carts: It was not weighed at 
the shop, and MeCrystal said at the time, it was 
not weighod on the road. Ogden told the men at 
the shop it was tobe weighed at B. F. Wright's 
hay scales, Twentieth Ward, 7 

& Aug.19, 1856. Old cast-iron log cylinders 
hauicd. without beingoweighed, to James: Maho- 
uey’s Usion Foundry, Germantown road. « There 
ware about 4 loads, say 2000 pounds each. 

3. Aug. 28, 1856 $5 copper float balls for hy- 
drant,pumps, and fit for uae, were hauled away, 
without being weighed, to Trainer’s, on the wharf, 
above Race street 
@&7 Sopt. 23, 1856. Seven loada wrought iron 
pump bands, fit foruse, hauled: to Mahoney’s, 
without weighing. supposed to be about six tons. 

8. Dec. 1856. 800 or 1000 pounds of old brass, 
including several twc-inch stop cocks, that were 
imported by the old City, during the time of the 
elder Mr. Graeff, and cost $10 or $15 a piece, 
were hsuled to the brass foundry of David H. 
Siner, Randotph streat, Sixteenth Werd, and no 
return made-of the weight or sale of the-samoe. 

The following.is an extract from the report of 
the majority of the Water Committse, to whom 

the charges were referred for investigation: 

“After along time had been spent in discus- 
sion. of the whole subject, and. the testimony sub- 
mitted, your committee conclude that the charges 
against Mr. Ogdon-for malfeasance in office had 
not been sustained.” ; 

Mr. Andrew Miller, a’ Democratic member of 
this committee, however, made a minority report, 
in which he states: 

“Now it is submitted, that by this testimony, 
the Ist, 2d,34, 7th and Sth of the charges made 
by this much censured anonymous paper, are 
clearly and substantially proven, in every impor- 
tant particular; and members of councils are 
thus enabled to calculate the value of that part 
of the Majority report, which says that ‘the | 
charges against Mr. Ozden for malfoatance or mia- | 
demeanor in office, have not been sustained,’ ”” 

Mr. Millet, believing that members of the | 
Water ‘Committee had personal reasons for de- | 
Siring to stifle investigation in this ase, desired | 
that the matter should be investigated bya Se- 
lect Committes, and appended the following re- | 
solution to his report: 

“Resolved, By the Select and Common Coun- 
cils of the city.of Philadelphia, that the subject 
matter of the investigation into th® official con- 
duct of Samuel Ogden, Chief Engineer of the 
Water Works, be committed to a Joint Special 
Commitieo of three members: of each Counsil, 
Who, under the authority conferred by the 50th 
saction, of tha Consolidation law, ‘for the ex” 
posure and correction of evils and abuses,’ may 
pursue the said investigation to the extent that 
to them shall appear requisite, and for that pur- 
pose may require the production of,.and inspect 
all books and papers, and may compel the at - 
tendance of witnesses by subpoena, and examine 
them under oath or affirmation.” . 

The Council refused to allow the consideration 
of this resoiviion, and thus patan end to further 
investigation. 

Mr. Miller, io the course of his minority re- 
port, shows effectually ‘the reason for the miik 
in the ¢rtoanut,’” as will be geen by the following 
extract: : 

“Tt is not easy for a mind unskilled in the Ope- 
rations,of.a City Government, to conceive the dif- 
ficulties that beset and surround those.who would 
expose public abuses. The cilice of Chief Kugi- 
neer of the Water Works is one of great power 
and patronage. That offiger may appoint the son | 
of oneMember of Counciis'a clerk ia the Regis- 
ter’s office; the Héephew of another a ‘water pur- 

| yeyor;the brother of a third to attend an engine; 

md a. brother-ia-law,of,a fourth to report the 
_heigh* of water in aereservoir;.or-he may a 
“one or two prominent andi oliticians to’ 
“saverintead repairs,or give them contracts -to 


P 


pitiue 

On the fifth of March, 1856, the new Jtalian Opera, 
Covent Garden, was re-built, after the destruction of 
a former oneperected: more than a century previous | 
by the famous Rich, of “ Beggar’s Opera” celebrity, | 
was upbappily destyayed. by fire at the close-of a 
bal masque; and now, after a lengthened. period of 
litigation, which’ has prevented earlier*movements, 
we find an entitely new ard most splendid edifice 
rising with fuiry-like rapidity from.its foundations, 
and promised to be open to the public in the middle 
of May, little more than six months from its com- 
mencement. _ 

Your correspondent has, by the, kindness and 
under the escort of the well-known, talented and 
most indefatigable treasurer, M. Poteaux, becn ena- 
bied to make a. thorough examination of the building, 

i; and been permitted also to inspect the plans and | 

' drawings of the different parts, interior as well as 
exterior, so that I'may venture to give some descrip- 
tion of what: is and is to be, for tho satisfaction of 
your transatlantic readers. 

Tho intended theatre is perfectly new, the ruins of 
the old one having been cleared away to their very 
foundations; and to the untutored eye the immense 
walls of brick and mortar, rising to the height of 
nearly a hundred feet above the street, present little | 
more than a chaos of building materials, that might 
almost vie in magititade with the pyramids of the ; 

Pharoahs. Enough, however, may be discerned, 
after the first explanations have been given, to 
enable one to form some general conception of the | 
design, though even at this late period all presents:; 
such an appearance of dust, bustle and confuston | 
1 
i 


! that, were we not assured that all the éarpentry | 
work, upholstery, interior fittings, scenery and stage | 
decorations, were in a forward state of preparation | . 
| elsewhere, any prospect of the theatre being com- | | 
plete and ready for an audience in six brief | | 
weeks would be purely fabulous. Mr. Gye, | 
however, has ere now rubbed Aladdin’s lamp | 


to some purpose in his caterings for the | 
public; and when we recollect the all but 


insuperable difficulties that he has already surmount- 
ed, and that he has the invaluable aid of Sir Charles | 
Barry as an architect, and the enterprising Messrs. | 
Lucas as contractors for the buildiug, we entertain 
little doubt that all will be ready for the opening 
day; and our only hope is that the public will, by 
their liberal patronage, duly reward Mr. Gye for so 
noble, so mighty an enterprise. 

The edifice, which, unlike its predecessor, stands 
east and west—that is with the stage in the latter 
direction—is about 240 feet in external length, be- 
ing about 122 feet broad between the external walls, 
hnd just 160 fect high from the floor of the pit to the ; 
roof outside. These external meastrements, how- | 
ever, give no idea of the space of the interior: for 

, the entrance hall, passages, staircases and corridors, 
all separated by substantial brick walls from the 
main body of the house, necessarily oce mueh 
space, co that the internal dimensions are 60 feet in 
height from the centre of the domelike ceiling to the 
lowest part of the pit flooring, the breadth at the 
proscenium being 68 feet, and the length from the 

| front of the stage to the back of the centre box 75 

' feet.. In short, as regards altitude, it-will be almost 

| thirty feet higher than that recently burned down, 
| and twenty-five higher than that of her Majesty's in 
| the Haymarket; being thus, except in width of 
| stage, as large asta Scala, the celebrated theatre 

; af Milan. Ample amends, however, will be made by 

| the depth of stage, which extends 130 feet from the 

' orchestra to the back walls, thus giving “ample 
room and verge enough” for the gorgcous pageants 
and processions required in our geander operas. 

Unlike almost ali other opera houses, he wever, the 
new salle of Covent Garden will be of somicireular 
shape, ending in straight lines towards the stage, 

| and not of the re-curved horse shoe form, which un- | 

| avoidably precludes several boxes on either side from. | 
| a fair view of the performance.’ In another par- | 
ticular, again, the new theatre will be distinguished; 
for, instead of there being some half dozen tiers of | 
inconveniently small boxes, or rather pigeon holes, | 

.| here willbe three noble tiers only of spacious boxes, 

{ nine feet high, and with ample room for the accom- 
+} modation of the occupants, who hitherto have certain- 

. ly had ample ground of complaint in this matter. The 

8; grand tier is to comprise thirty-two boxes, averag- 

t ; ing about twelve feet in width; and there will be 

about ninety more, including the smaller boxes, on 

a level with the amphitheatre just above the three 

principal tiers. Jt may be estimated, therefore, 
| that the’ boxes will hold comfortably about 1,200 | 

; persons, which assuredly are ax many as can gain a 

i view of the stage and hear properly the vocal efforts 

; of the artistes thereon. e may add, that the 

4 ! Queen’s box is to be on the right of the house and 

1 | to have handsome retiring rooms, with a separate 
; entrance and staircase in Hart street, on the same 
! principle as in the late building designed by Albano. 

.| _ As regards the pit, about-three-fifths of it will te 

- | laid out in stalls, with ample room for passing to 
| and fro without inconvenience; and as there are to 
! he eleven rows of rather more than two fect each in 

’ , breadth, these will accommodate about three hun- 
: dred persons; "added to which there are to be ten 
| rows of open pit seats behind, calculated te hold 
‘ about four hundred more; so that the entire pit, 

>} with its passages, will not contain above eight hun- 

. + dred spectators. It will be scen, therefore, that the 

‘| enterprising Mr. Gye, heavy as his stake is in the 

‘| guecess of the concern, is resolved that no consider- 

* } ation of gain shall interfere with a just regard for 

the personal comfort of those who give him their 
patronage. The rame remarks will apply to the 
amphitheatre above the boxes, which is to be sepa- 
rated into spacious: stalls, all enjoying a perfect 
view both of the stage and house. Above and be- 
hind this again, is to he a deep gallery with twelve 
rows of seats, all commanding a good view. The 
two together are to accommodate six hundred per- 
sovs: and thus the entire honse,magnificent as it is 
+} to be, will net_during er Tegular opera season ac- 

» | commedate moré than 2,900 spectstors, or about as 

many os her Majesty’s,.inthe Haymarket ; but then 
‘the: elegance, the: comiortythe drawing roomeease 
_Which_is_to_ attend the new arrangement w ake 
avvisit-to the opera ® very difitvent. afiair altoge 

to what. it has been hitherto. -It should b 

moreover, that a saloon or crush-:gom of 

meusions is to he constructed. eighty feet 


a RR 
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| trie that onthe 27th of Rebruary, 1857, T'was elected, a 


: y broad, with corresponding height, that will | 
aetna by corridors and’ staircases with all 
the boxes; besides which there, will be access for 
the visiters to promenade in the illuminated floral 
conservatory contiguous tothe theatre, and intend- 
ed to form a new portion of Covent Garden Market, 
On no score, then, is any room left for complaint as 
regards.the ampteness of accommodation. provided; 
for when ell that is planned has been realized, there 
will be liberality even to profusion. : 

Such is a general view of -the —_ and its Lea 
pective capability As regards the appearance 0! 
the interior: there'ca be ho doubt that it will _be i 
most splendid. The ‘domé-shaped roof, with gilded | 
trellissed openings for ventilation, supported appa- | 
reutly by tour sesame wee: dividing the 

al 


| smiling; Mr. Hope, the chair appears animated; pros- 
pectin of atyia soe orighten the faces of.a few ofthe largest 
shareholders; » vs face beams with a ref 
a, aes Wee tye, \a inal apagetiioens 
e! an re; How. 0 e 
beak ow 4 board. With 2 portrait.of the 


the « 4 
i if the ci in, the foreground; Hobbs is as 
Marae diourh he bad’ picked the most intriate tock 'n 
is a general shaking of hands all 


way, and other persons of 
note, whose interest, in the er’ has attracted.) 


them to Millwall.. a> > a 

The ship now lies at her m just her own length 
from the;epot on which, she was built, in 19 feet at low 
water, although she, draws at present only 14 feet by. the 
bows,, ‘6 feet 6 inches. by the stern...) 

The Leyiah‘an, will probably remain at her moorings for 
three months, while completing her interior and other 
fittings, and during a portion of this time it is expected the 
public will be admitted, under certain regulations, to view 

Ma wat .vwlarads di 4 
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boxes.into three separate sectious—a front and tw | 
tides—the dead white and richly burnished gol1 | 
| decorations in front of the boxes, with statues, bas | 
| reliefs, trescces, &c , all in pertect harmony with the | 
general design, will produce unquestionably a must 
striking effect, which will be further heightened by | 
the rose colored hangings and upholstery that. charac- | 
terizes the boxes thruughout. As yet, however, all : 
such matters are merely speculative. It is of more | 
importance that strength of material, security from | 
fire, and perfect facility for rapid egress should be | 
provided; and there is no deficiency in any of these 
respects. The main walls destined to support the 
roof are constructed on the cellular principle; that 
is, one within another, united by cross walls at short 
intervais, ranning all the way up; so that although 
the inner and outer be not more than five feet thick, 
they, by this arrangement, have a strength equal to 
twenty-four feet, and amply sufficient to bear a far 
heavier weight of roof than what it is here intended 
to Se or, of nine giraers, each weigh- 
ing eighteen tons and ninety feet in length, so as, 
without any other aid, to sustain the entire coverin; 
of the fabric. To seo these girders dangling in mid 
air is of itself painfully interesting, but admiration 
for the mind that planned them, and confidence in 
their security guaranteed by his skill, are unavoid- 
ably the sentiments of those who have once seen 
them placed in position and beginning to assume the 
all important duties they are destined to perform. 
There can be little danger, therefore, with walls so 
substantial, and a roof, which though not itself, sla- 
ting, ventilators, &c., as well, weighs little more 
than 250 tons, and yet is able to bear a strain of 
3,000. It will be remembered, however, that there are 
to be workshops and storerooms supported by these 
girders above the artificial ceiling of the salle, but 
assuredly there is ample provision for every possible 
contingency. The walls, again, are fireproof through- 
out, and provisions made for isolating fire, where it 
occurs, by total separation from the rest of the 
building; the staircases are to be most solid and_ca- 
pacious, to allow easy egress without any possibility 
of accident; and, in short, every plan and appliance 
that constractive skill can suggest is tobe brought 
into play, inorder to make the new Opora House 
perfect. sei generis, rising from its ashes like the | 
pheenix of -antiquity, bute with a splendor. never 
paralleled before inthis country. 
The above yery bricf and “necessarily imperfect 


description of an edifice as yet only in embryo will, 


at all eyents:show that Mr Gverand his abla enca 


aA CARD,—Having Noticed’? 
St Dispatch f this day, my namie published 
‘of the Birec SPAR ean or Pedingyivns Mf consider it 
a duty I owe to myself to contradi¢t the report. It.is 


Director in that unfortunate institution, but immediately. 
after receiving a cofficial; notice sof my.being: elected, T 
Bent ip 4 rerignation, a copy of which is here annexed. ‘1 
Hope thie Hiltors of the Sunday Dispatch will, in their’ 
next fitiriibei; Gorfoét their mistake. 

iif of t Hs MESSCHERT. 


Philadelphia, November Ist;) 186% / | 
. 7 { 


re Y [cory] 


annotiticiiy itty clectio® as Director of the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania, L think it, proper fo express the gratification I 
feel at th init and unlooked: for 


honor. At the same time, Tam obliged ; fork # conscien- 

tous sense of what is correct, to place in yout this 

note, as my resiga ieving 1 ht 
38.dtis in 


ts 


andy with: fe long, in the world, are those in 

] course of for th Progtiza Water Works. 

j acho ogines will lift 10,000 000 gallons te 

| anaverage bight Of 165 feet: per day of sixteen hours,” 

through:a tube:36 inches'in: diameter and about 3,300. 

feetlong... _. md TA ceustiaalh 

. Messrs. Welles & Co., the contractors for the entire, 

‘works; ‘issued’ proposals some twelve monthe since, 

| ihviting- bids for plans... The result was ‘that some 

seventeen plans of engines were.eubmitted, involving, 

4 distinct principles of action, or variety of form, There | 

were single acting, double acing, and direct acting | 

eylinders} ‘beam’ ergines;' stéep'e™ engines, ‘inclined | 

engines, and. horizontal, epgines;..some_traveling 700. 

feet per minute, others at 120 feet, with all kinds of. 

puinp ‘forins ‘and motions. It became evident, ‘how- 
ever, béfore long, fromthe ‘character of his drawings 
and numerous: examples of work ,executed, that.the, | 
plans of Mr, William Wright, Superintending Engineer | 
of thé Woodruff & Beach Iron Works, at Hartford, | 
were the most’ suitable, : and Messrs. Welles, after a — 
thorough examination of the various proposals, as well 
as of the principal engines in the country, decided to 
accept Mr. Wright’s plan. aes 

The conduit of the Brooklyn Water Department’ is 
situated..some .130) feet below. the. great Distributing: 

eservoir, and powerful engines will have to be em- 
oa to raise the water. The two machines now in | 
course of construction aredouble-acting’ fly-wheel en- 
gines.of 10 feet stroke and 80 in, bore, each working 
two pumps of 54 in. bore and 36 in. effective. stroke, 
by epiral cams. This is a modification of the Hartford 
pumping engine, built by Messrs. Woodruff & Beach. 

Three _fly-wheel: shaft gears, with two pump-shatts, 

each driving two pumps and reducing their speed to 

one third that of the fly-wheel shaft, The four pumps 
are each fitted with double: pistons; worked'’by the 
cams, alternately toward and-from each other, with 

& lap on the upper and lower centers, so that the water — 

is lifted without changing its ‘direction, as in other 

) double-acting pumps. In the Brooklyn engines, only 

one pair of pumps will be used for each, the piston of; 

e working its charge through the other, the effective 

oke of each being 36 in. with 42 in. travel, and the | 

| being connected directly to the fly-wheel shafc, 

blé-beat valves are also to be used. . 

daty established asa test of these engines’ is 

000 pounds of water raised one foot, with one 

pound of coal; the water being measured by actual 

discharge into the Ridgewood Reservoir. The trials 
of the Hartford engine, gave, in one ca3e, 620,000, and 
in another, 690,000 pounds duty. ‘ 

An important improvement has also been adopted 
for the large air-chambers attached to the engines, and’ 
which will be serviceable in-controlling the action of 
the force-tube column. The boiler power will consist 
of three ‘‘drop-return flue” beilers for. each engine, 
each eet containing .about 4,800 feet square of surface. 
These, with the steam-pipes, cylinders, &c., will be 
carefully protected from radiation. The building in- 
closing the engine and boiler rooms will be 110 feet | 

, long by 80 feet wide, with a chimney of 4 feet'flue and | 

| 100 feet in ‘hight. | 

| ‘Notwithstanding the late panic, the other portions of 
the water-works have made rapid progress, anda full 
complement of hands:has been continually employed. 
The corduit line of masonry is already completed, and 
the back-filling and farnishing stone and brick will be 
pushed through this Winter. . Section eight of the con- 
duit, which section is contiguous to the engine-house, is, 
perhaps, the worst portion of work on the line, Much 
of the grade is full ten feet below the water-flow of the 
country, and it is only by means of steam-pumpzs, te- 
cessitating an immense expenditure, that operations 
oan: be continued. The sub-contractors on this section, 
Mesers. Farwelle and Potter, now think they have sur- 
mounted the principal part of their difficulties, and 
that they will be ready. with their portion of, the work 
next season. Three of the storing reservoirs are pro- 
gressing rapidly, and operations will be continued upon , 
them throughout the Winter. The grand distributing | 
reservoir at Ridgewood has now taken form and shape; 

' the eastern section of this immense -basin isso: near 
completion, that it will be ready for water this Fall, 
‘while only one-third the remaining section remains to 
be finished. Sas 

Upward of 9,000 tuns of castings have already been 

| delivered to the contractoye, and over 100 tuns per 

| d@iém are being manufactured in various founderies 
throughout the country. Several cargoes of pipe are 
now on their way from Scotland, and nearly all the 
hydrants, stopcoeks and ‘epecial castings are ready. 
Large bodies of men‘have been laying pipe ia the 
streets of the city for several weeks past, and. some 
twelve miles of tubing are already down. 

The Water Commissioners have. not, as yet, put the 

‘ canalline into the hands of contractors. It would much 

alleviate the present suffering condition of the laboring 

| clatses if this portion of the works could be’ immedi- 
ately set a going, as the Messrs, Welles state that they 
would:forthwith find «employmen‘ for from 500 to 700 
»~men,upon it. No decrease in the. number of men em- 
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The jargest Pamping’ Hogines'in the United States, | 


The Leviathan Afloat. 
erent the London Post, Feb. 1.] 

-The Leviathan is at length afloat. Yesterday, as if to 
give the lie as far as possible to tae carping and guibbling 
of amateur engineers, the great ship rose substagtially 
from her cradles; buoyant on the bosom of the’ ristig tide, 
and, majestically slow, moved from her birthplace, amidst 
forges.and, foundries; to-take her place on the opposite 
side of the«river=no longer a mere iron boiler of ship- 
shape, but anactual living vegsel. It was a proud thing 
asthe -vesselmoved from her ways completely under 
command, to see the chairman, Mr. HT. Hope, who has 
loyally upheld the vast undertaking amidst so many dis- 
couragements, shaking hands on the vessel’s degk with 
Mr. Brunel, and heartily congratulating him on the final 
achievement of their long anticipated success. Mr. Brunel 
himself took what he seemed to consider rather a result 
than a success as coolly as he has borne the igno- 
rant abuse which has beset him, and the 
lying prophecies of failure so rife for some time 
past. Nos so the multitudinous assemblage around 
and about. the vessel, along the shores on 
either side, and crowded upon the river in craft of every 
size and description. These, as soon as the motion of the 
vessel was perceptibie, greeted her advent upon the wa- 
ters with vigorous shouts of welcome, every one present 
seeming to rejoice in the prosperous consummation of ‘an 
enterprise which in daring has never b egualied, and 
in skill will hardly be surpassed. a - [ 

It was generally expected that thé $ ip ‘would have 
floated and been secured at her moorings on Saturday. 
Hitherto it had been the obstinacy and caprice of the Levi- 
athan, of which the public in general and Mr. Brunel. in 
particular, had to complain: but on Saturday it was the 
prudence and forethough of the captain of the ship which 
alone kept her in her porition. The ship would have 
floated on Friday—she would have made “the world of 
waters” her home on Saturday if she had been per- 
mitted to do so. So lively had she been for some 
days’ past, that it had been hecessary to pump some 
fifteen hundred or two thousand tons of water 
into her hold to prevent her moving off with the tide. 
At three o’ciock on Saturday’ morning gangs of 
workmen were employed in pumping out the waiter in the 
ship, and lightening it of its watery burden. Mr. Brunel 
and Captain Harrison, and other engineers and officers 0° 
the ship, had taken up their quarters for the night in the 
yard, and lay down to rest under the full persuasion that 
a few more hours would see the end of their labors and 
anxieties. There was, however, one aniong the party 
who had scanned the signs of the weather on the previous 
night, and who had predicted a heavy gale and an unfa- 
vorable wind, from certain meteorological phenomena 
which engineers had disregarded Captain Harrison was 
by no means sanguine that the launch would be effected, 
and intimated as much to Mr. Brunel, the secretary, and 
some other pergons. Although set down as a“ croaker,”’ 
he nevertheless adhered to the opinions which long nauti- 
cal experience told him were correct, and at daylight on 
Saturday morning, just as he had predicted, there was a 
strong gale blowing W.S.W. right on the broadside of the 
ship. At ten o’clock it was computed that the pres- 
sure of the wind on the surface of the sbip would exercise 
a force of considerable more than 100 tons. Captain Har- 
rison was the man on whom the resporsibility of the safety 
of the vessel when afloat would rest, and he protested 
against apy attempt to complete the launch while such a 
gale was blowing from such a quarter. There was a long 
consultation. Mr. Hope, the chairman of the company, 
and others, were anxious to see the work finished; but the 
captain, not less anxious, was firmin his resolve. At 
length the practical seaman carried his point over engin- 
eers and anxious directors, and the order was given for 
the floating steam engine and the gangs of men to set to 
work, and pump in 3,000 tons of water tokeep the ship 
from being floated by the returning tide, 

The heavy rain which fell on Saturday hai a bene- 
ficial effect in changing the direotion of the , and yester- 
day morning the weather broke fair, and the wind was 
everything that could be desired. Karly in the morning the 
auxiliary steam engine on board got up her steam and set to 
work pumping the water out of the cola paranents, the 
Monster spurting it out of her sides and through her 
paddle wheels, like some huge stranded whale blowing 
out its columns of water. Tho hydraulic presses were set 
to work, and the great bulk, without much difficulty, was 
pushed down some eight or ten feet to the end of her 
ways; and at a quarter to 2 o’clock, as the tide was run- 
ning up, Mr. Brunel announced the welcome news that 
she was afloat. Up went the Admiralty flag at the fore- 
most funnel, the Union Jack at the ster, and for the first 
time the Leviathan had the right to be called ‘a ship.” 
Then-rang forth acheer from gangs of workmen, from 
assembled thousands on each side of the river, which one 
would have thought must have been heartily welcome to 
Mr. Brunel. Not so, however; repeatedly the imperturba- 
ble engineer bawled out through his speaking tubes for the 
crowds to ‘hold their noise,’ but they were as difficult 
to manage as the big ship had been, and it was only when 
they had grown somewhat hoarse that their voices sub- 
sisted into silence. In point of fact, the cheering of the 
spectators and of the workmen interfered with the trans- 
mission of orders, which at this critical moment it was 
mostimportant should be rapidly and distinctly understood. 

For upwards of an hour after the ship was afloat the at- 
tention of — Harrison was directed to removing the 
fetters and chains which had so long been worn by the 
Leviathan, and clearing away the cradles‘in which she 
had slumbered. The front part of the aft cradle on the 
river side came away en masse, and was towed to a dis- 
tance by one of the fleet of tug steamers in attendance on 
the ship. On the land side the timbers of these cradles 
parted from each other. The breaking up of the cradles 
presented oee of the most striking features of the proceed- 
ings of fhe day. As soon as the weight of the shit was 

rly off the timbers, the heads of which mere kept down 

low the water by the pressure, each massive baulk 
floated by its own buoyancy, and rose in some cases thirty 
or thirty-five feet, and then toppled over with a tremen- 
dous splash. Sometimes the massive timbers shot up in 
groups of twos and threes, which sported awhile amid the 
wreck around them, as though they were rejoiced to be 
rid of the iron monster whioh had so long weighed them 
down,-while others rose up timidly, as it were, peered 
curiously around, and then floated away. 

Standing on the deck of the huge ship, towering high 
above the dwarfed looking craft in the river, and over- 
looking half of the metropolis, the river dotted with hun- 
dreds of wherry boats, ard the tug steamers swarming 
around the ship, throwing up their clouds of dark black 
smoke, * scene of extraordinary excitement was pre- 
f£ented to the observer. Then far and wide, borne on the 
air, came the sound of chimes and bells of churches and 
chapels, and then the falling and clank of ponderous 
chains, which one by one were loosed and fell away from 
gicdy heights around the ship; there was the noise of 
orders conve yed by the stentorian lungs of Captain Harri. 
son, magnified a hundred-fold through the speaking trum. 
pets; then Mr. Prowse, the chief officer, echoed in a voice 
of thunder some unintelligible words of command, anda 
bundred men rushed instinctively to fulfilit, some gliding 
down chains and ropes with a contempt for neck and 
limb, which made the blood run cold, some armed 
with slédges end hammers such as Vulcan might have 
wielded. "A barge, which’ liad some of the hauling appara. 
tus ¢ Ls el got entangled in ‘the starboard dle- 
w! 


ie captain; the steam tugs strain, 
id as ircn bars, the ship once more’ 


ola Tanmifiar yétd Which was her birth place’ recedes 1m-= 
perceptibly, ‘and with the slowest possible progress— 
only séen py Watcbing intently the spires and tall chim. |) 
neys ox shore; or the motionless masts of the’ shipping | 
afloat, the’ cetitre of the river deo Pom this nt | 
one hundred’ men work the lous ‘Capsta’ the 
fore, and: haul the ship to her ir 
down to th® watér’s edge with their i} of passen- 
gers, cheer lustily} the people on deck ‘give'a returning 
shout; Brunel is complimented again aiid’ again; Captain 
+ Harrison is corgratulated; Mr. Yatee, the secretary, looks 


feamers, low 
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The Opera in the Great Citi tin 
Statistics. // “9 ' 
The pri operatic cities in the world aré Paris, Lon- 


don; New, ¥erk; Milan, Vienna and Berlin, and in relation 

to thesé we have collated the following statistics. In Pa, 

rig thete ite ‘threb “regillar ‘opera houses. The Grand 
| Opera (French), gives182 to 186 performances per annum: 
| The annual receipts aré about$200,000; the twelve masked 
balls bring in about $40,000.. The government contribution 
is about $14,000. The house holds about 1,800. It belongs 
to the government and is given to the enterpreneur free of 
rent. The highest nightly receipts amount to about $2,300. 
The daily expenses are about $180. The whole company, in- 
cludifg artists, officers and workmen, numbers 400. There 
are 20 male and female singers, 60 chorus singers, some- 
times aided by 20 or 30 pupils; 80 male and female figu- 
rantes, and an equal number of pupils; an orchestra of 
85, of whom 70 assist at each performance. The prices 
range from $2 25 down to 80 cents. The Opera Comique 
prices are about twenty per cent less, and the house is open 
throughout the year. During the past fifty years the sum 
Of 39,419,911 90 francs, (about eight ; millions of doliars,) 
was received from the public for admission, and in addi- 
tion to this the government pays an annual sum towardsits 
support. The largest receipt was in 1856, when 1,687,149 15 
francs were received. During nine years that M. Perrin 
was at its head, over a million of francs were paid to au- 
thors. Of the artists now engaged there, M. Fauce re- 
ceives 25,000f.; Jourdan, 21,000f.; Maria Cabel, 40,000f. ; 
Caroline Dupre, 30,000f.; Lefebvre, 25,000f., and 
their services are secured for a series of years. 
The Italian Opera is open from October till May, giving 
four performances per week. Its expenses are not less 
than $2,000 per night. The manager receives $25,000 
each season from the government. The house is of 
about the same capacity as the Grand Opera, and the 
prices nearly the same. A box at the Italiens for the 
seas6h costs $1,500. Grisi, Alboni, St. Urban and De 
Wilhorst are the prime donne this year, and Mario the 
principal tenor. The singers are better at the Italian 
than at the Grand Opera, but the latter is unsurpassed in 
the mise en scene and the perfection of the ballet. + . 

In London the principal, indeed the only Italian Opera 
House, now (Covent Garden not having been finished) 
is Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Lum- 
ley, the king of impresarti. Mr. Lumley engages his ar- 
tists for long terms—three or five years—and graciously 
gives those for whom he has no use to other directors. 
His season commences in early spring and ends at mid- 
summer. He gives many extra performances, concerts, 
&c., making altogether about one hundred, which costs 
him nearly $200,000, or $2,000 for each. The subscrip- 
tion averages about $50,000. A box on the grand tier 
costs’ $1,500. A pit stall costs $5, and other prices 
in proportion. The orchestra has 60 performers, 
chorus 50, ballet 40, principal artists about 20. 
The highest receipts were with Piccolomini, in the 
‘| “Traviata,” $5,000. With the same artist, without Guig. 
‘ | lini, the new tenor, the receipts averaged $4,800; with the 
\ | tenor, $4,000. 

' The personnel of the Academy ef Music, New York, un- 

, | der the direction of Mr. Ullman, includes:—People con- 

nected with orchestra, 52; chorus, 40; carpenters and at- 

\ | tendance on stage, 20; office and ticket delivery, 12; house 

\ | attendance, doorkeepers, ushers, 14; tailors, 10; dressers, 

' | 6; supernumeraries, average of 20; prima donnas and con- 

‘| traltos 6; tenors, 4; baritones, 4; basses, 2; second parts, 

6; conductors, 2; chorus master, 1; prompter, 1; stage 

| | manager, 1; occasional artists, 8; extra orchestra band, 
20; ballet, 14—Total, 243. 

The house holds 4,800 people. The largest attendance 

this season was for the dibut of Herr Formes, in ‘‘ Robert 


ticket to-the dearer seats were sold than for the ‘‘Ro- 
ert? night. The expenses are $22,000 per month, and 
the reteipts vary from $5,000 to $7,000 per week Tuere 
are 184free stockholders’ seats, and the yearly rent is 
$24,000, which jg reduced by letting the house for con- 
certs; balls, &c., to avout $10,000. There is no regular sea- 


The Present one commenced ‘in September ana has 
temperarily suspended after ne 50 performance 


will have been given, i i 
in almost every kno ne pap iain 
New York is the oniy..city in the Union where the Opera 
ever pays. In Philadelphia Maretzek ‘once madea few 
thousands, but returning, lost it all, and retreated to Ha- 
vana with a heavy debt to wotk ovt: ‘In Boston'it never 
paid the manager but once—the Grisi and Mario Campaign 

' 


‘olla Scala, at Milan, is the largest Opera house ia the 
rla. "It has eighty in the orchestra, (thirty pupile from. 
e music school;) chorus one hundred, of whom ferty 
are pupils in the schoois; forty in. the regular ballet, and 
sixty (pupile-from the ballet echoo!; twenty to one hundred 
superhumeraries Wenty-five, principal artiste, 
The season Rg ‘autumn thirteen’ waeks, 
carnival season twelve ‘weeks, ‘did spring ‘peason’ six 
weeks.” The. éxpenses amount to $100,000, and the ma- 
-peger hss from the government $50,000. La Seaia has 
come latterly the last step that young vy ts take 
before they try the Lonaon or Paris audience.) r LE 
The Imperial Opera in Vienna has a German anff Italian 
company. Tho receipts of the German companies, during 
its sessicn of nine months, amount to $210,500. This com- 
pany also receives assistance from the government to the 
ameunt of $61,500. The Italian company receives an an- 
nual comppasation-of $50,000. ‘The total receipts of both 
companies amount: to $278,000.per annum. Three hun- 


“dred.and forty performances are: given: during-the year. 


The corps consists of five hundred and fifteen Persons, ex- 
clusive of. thirty-two. members of the Italian company. 


' There-are fourteen male and ten feniale singers, one hun- 


dred and twelve members of the orchestra, eighty-two - 
chorus: singers, twenty-six chorus “pupils, five male and 
six ‘female. solo. dancers, five pantomimists, forty-eight 
figorantes, and thirty pupils in dancing. Tae house Kolda 
1,800, and the -highest nightly receips when the seagon 
tickets are suspended is $750. 

“The Royal Opera Houge at Berlin holds 2,000. The 
nightly receipts are:—At low prices, $730; at medium 
prices about $1,000, and in the highest prices about $1,125, 
The daily expenses amount to $300. The building cost. 
$376,900. The personnel of the opera and ballet consista 
of twelve male and seven female singers, fifty-eight cho- 
rus singers, @ supplementary chorus of forty or fifty, eight 
wale and six female solo dancers, fifty-two figurantes. 
The orchestwn has one hundred and seventy members, of 
whom eighty-six are present at each performance, 


REOAPITULATION, 
: » Lapac’y Highest Ern- 

Cittes, 0, by opbheatres. rec’pts. "$s 5 é. 
Dee ee $1,300 $2, $14,000 Bs 
LORGOD, os capa ee decd: 5,000... 24 60,000*). 260 
New. York... 4,800. 3,749 1,300 + 230 
Milapf.. «assr++5,000.. 2,000 1,000 50,000 - 400 
Vienna, 1,800 750 — 131,500 516 
Berlin... +0 62,000, 1,125, -_ 365 | 

#Subscriptions, - Z 


of Estimated. 


» According to promise, we publish the tea- 
sons of Mr. Mixtner for voting against the pay- 
ment of the interest on the debt assumed by the 
city in the purchase of Sedgley Park. This we do 
(out of couy h 
most of his statements And conclusions. / Et if 
We pereeivestlat Councils Hive just’se ‘this 
controversy.by, a,most decisive yote, Select Council 
being unanimous, and Common‘ Council being 
Forty-five in favor, and only three against it. The 
vote'in Councils last year was about thé same. - 
The matter may, therefore, be regarded as set- 
tled, and we think any further opposition may as 
well cease. The time will come when even those 
who have opposed this measure will regard with 
satisfaction the acquisition of this park for the 
people. I 
Reasons: of Andrew Miller, for voting, in 
Common Council, against the passage of the 


“ Ordinance. to pay interest duc. to Justice Coz | 


Trustee.”’—The undersigned submits, and enters 
upon the journal of Common Council, the follow- 
ing reasons for voting against’ the final passage of 
the ‘‘Ordinance to pay interest due to Justice 
Cox, Trustee :’’ r ' 

1. The mortgage, the interest of which it is pro- 
posed by this ordinance to pay, is not binding or 
obligatory upon the city of Philadelphia. It is 
the mortgage of Ferdinand J. Dreer to Andrew M. 
Eastwick, bearing date the 9th day of March, A. 
D. 1853, recorded in the office for recording deeds, 
&e., in Mortgage Book T. H., No. 25, p. 82. The 
amount originally secured by it was fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, on account of which} the sum of four 
thousand dollars has been paid, reducing it to 
eleven thousand dollars; and it has been assigned 
by Mr. Eastwick to Justice Cox, trustee; the 
present holder. 

2. The city is under no moral or legal obliga- 
tion to pay either the principal or interest of this 
mortgage. Itis not upon Fairmount. Park, as 
stated in the ordinance, but upon a tract of land 
called Sedgley. All that the city accepted by the 
resolutions of April 28, 1857 (ordinances 1857, p. 
175) was ‘the genorous gift of some of her citi- 
zens of Sedgley Park Estate.” 
cise language of thelaw.) There is not a word in 
the whole of the three resolutions about incurring 


no more right to assume or pay the interest or prin- 
cipal of the mortgage of Ferdinand J. Dreer than 


they have to pay the private debts of members of 
the Common Council. . 


property; hasbeen concocted bya band of specu- 
latorswhdseekvto foist:it upon thécity, within- 
9 amounting to) ‘more jithan mould its 
2b an ice. of more t In; 
oA SEE te prieg of more than four, 


and’ purpose in pro- 


uring the'pas mance in question, is 
to inveigle the city into dome: act whetaby the as. 


(I quote the pre- | 


a debt or assuming an obligation, and the city has | 


This%¥éhemo for the” purchase of the Sedgley | 


y to hint; differing, however; from ‘ 


sumption of the. incumbrances upon’ the land # ay: 
be presumed, and; the. foundation laid for @ suit 
at law against the city,for, the recovery of the 
sum of sixty-five thousand dollars.’ 

4. The public ‘records’’show that’ this tract of 
land called. Sedgley, : was» conveyed by Eliza 
Downer, Samuel R., Downer, and ‘Frederick W. 
Downer, of the city of New York, to Ferdinand J. 
Dreer, of this city, by deed dated March 24, 1851, 
recorded in the office for recording deeds, &c., in 
Deed Book G. W. C:, No 86, p: 238, and the whole 
sum paid by Mr. Dreer, according to : this. deed, 
was twenty-six thousand seven hundred. and 
Jifty dollars. Two purchase-money mortgages 
were given in payment, one’ for ten thousand, 
and the other for eight thousand dollars. On 'the 
10th of March, 1853, these two mortgages were satis- 
fied by M. Russell Thayer, Hsq., attorney in fact for 
the mortgagees, and, on the day previous, the mort- 
gage to Andrew M. Eastwick, for fifteen thousand 
dollars, was entered of record. Thus stood the Sedg- 
ley property inthe year 1852—having cost: Mr. 
Dreer $26,750 two years previously, bringing 
,no income whatevor, and subject to the mortgage 
‘to Mr. Eastwick for $15,000, afterwards reduced to 
/ $11,000, and the ordinary annual taxes and ex- 

| penses, including interest, amounting to about 
$4,500. This annual outlay, it is inferred, was 
more than Mr. Dreer could conveniently bear, and 
he Had, therefore, to cast about to see how the tract 
could be disposed of toa profit. And as early as 
the year 1851 there appears a plan drawn by “Mr. 
Frederick Graff, in which this tract is set down as 
art of a magnificent park, and is called the 
Sedgley Park estate; and in a letter dated in 
“etober of that year, from Mr. Graffto John 
?rice Wetherill, Hsq., then a momber of the old 
Jity Council, the purchase of the tract by the city 
S recommended. | . 
In the early part of the year 1854, or perhaps 
earlier, a large number of copies of this plan of 
| Mr. Graff were published, and numerous petitions 
\ were circulated for signaturos asking the City Coun- 
(cils to purchase the Sedgley Park estate.. A copy 
of this plan generally accompanied these petitions. 
They were pretty numerously signed, and the 
‘Signers were very generally assured that the pur- 
lshase would not cost the city one cent, but that the 
wmoney wherewith to. make it would be raised by 
private snbscription, and that the land would be 
purchased and presented to the city. Following 
“oon upon the presentation of these petitions to 
Youncils, a subscription was started, and ‘in the 
sourse of a year or two, according to a report made 
ay the committee on city property to, Select Coun: 
4l,on the 16th of April last, the sum of sixty 
‘housand dollars was raised. Whether these sub- 
icriptions are bogus or realcan only be ascertained 

»y examining the subscribers underoath. 
+} Now, it will be observed that up to the time or 

bout the time of making this report,, this land 

tood in, the position of having cost Mr. Dreer, in 
The year 1851, $26,750, and, °while yielding no 
‘income, was subject to the mortgage for $15,000, 
reduced to $11,000 If this subscription of $60,000 
was real, and the money was ready to be paid over 
to Mr. Dreer, every fair-minded man will say that 
the amount of it would be an ample compensation 
to Mr. Dreer for what had cost him much less than 
half that sum six years before. But this sum was 
not half sufficient to fill the greedy maw of these 
rapacious speculators, for on the second of March 
of the present year, just about the time when they 
supposed they were about consummating their 
scheme, there is entered upon the public records two 
mortgages of this land by Ferdinand J. Greer 
to Fredervck Dreer, one for thirty thousand dol- 
lars and the other for twenty-six thousand 
five hundred dollars ; and the Committee on City 
Property, in the report before referred to, actually 
recommend to Councils to accept this land 
subject to these two mortgages, which it is ad- 
mitted are wholly fictitious, not a dollar having 
been given for them; and the committee in the 
same report have the audacity to say that the sum 
| of onehundred aid twenty-five thousand dollars 
for a tract of land that had cost Mr. Dreer twenty- 
siz thousand seven hundred and Jifty dollars, 
+ Was a price ‘‘below its real value, but which Mr. 
. Dreer had liberally consented to accept, in view 
of the noble purpose entertained by its purcha- 
sers. 
5. This land is not now, nor was not at the be- 
ginning of this year, worth any more than the price 
pit sold for in the year 1851. It might have had a 
high speculative value at the close of the year 
1854, but those speculating timesfhave passed away. 
‘It brings no income, and in its ‘present state can 
tafford no profit to any one. And the idea put forth 
-by the speculators, that the purity of the Schuyl- 
kill water will be preserved by the city making 
this purchase, is so utterly absurd that it scarcely 
deserves notice. How the purity of the water 
is to ‘be preserved by the city owning about 
four hundred feet of bluff bank on the river side, 
while the whole bank on both sides of the river, 
from the point in question to its source, still re- 
mains in the hands of private ownors, with all the 
offal drainage of the numerous towns and villages 
upon its banks and upon the banks of the numerous 
streams emptying into it, is a matter which the 
friends of this measure have never yet conde- 
scended to explain. 

6. Ithas been stated publicly in debate that 
Messrs. Henry and Alfred Cope, in the year 8956, 
authorized the purchase of. this Sedgley tract, 

. for the sum of one hundred thousand dollars ; but 
the purchase was not consummated because the 
owner would not take that sum; and that they 
about the same time offered to Messrs. Eli K. 
Price and John M. Ogden forty thousand dollars 
for some wharf property lying between Fairmount 
and Lemon Hill, but which they did not pur- 
chase because the owners wanted fifty thousand 
dollars; and itis alleged that they wanted. this 
ground to presentit to the city for a park.. And 
these gentlemen who were willing to give one hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars for the purchase of 
a park in the year 1856, in a few months after- 
wards, when a subscription paper ‘is presented to 
them; coritribute: but the meagre sui of twenty. 
thousand. dollars. ‘The, donors: of Hunti Park | 
vurchased it and :presented it to the city. w: 


ib; | 


dollar of debt upon it; and they did it without 
fuss or show. ‘The donors of Sedgley, while claim- 
ing the honor of ‘having made to the city  ‘ gene- 
rous gift,’’ seek toencumber its tax-payers With a 
debt of sixty-five thousand dollars! If this be a 
generous gift, the fewer of them that are made to 
the city the better for its gax-payers. 

7. For the reason, then, that the mortgage, the 
interest of which this ordinance proposes to pay, is 
not the debt of the city, and for the reason that its 
passage is merely designed as an entering wedge 
toward the assumption by the city of a debt of 
sixty-five thousand dollars for @ piece of land that 
is not worth to-day half that sum; and for the rea- 
son that ifthe projected’ purchase of this land is 
consummated the tax-payers. of the city will be 
bardencd to the amount of sixty-five thousand dol- 
lars mierely to enable a band’ of speculators’ to 
pocket! 4 profit'of Téarly? ohe ‘hundred thousand 
dollars++the undersigned voted against the,*f ordi- 
nanoe, to pay interestdue to Justice Cox, trustee.” 

pry pug 2014) : gticy, AeDRE MILLEn. 
Ail CPHQEF October 15, I Yne oa 
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‘Girangers’ Guide in Philadelphia, 


For the benefit of Strangers and others ‘who may de- | 


sire to visit any of-our public /institutio 8, we publish | 
the annexed, list, ew “3 


p PUBLIC PLAOKS OF AMUSEMENT, 
Academy, of Music, (Operatic,) corner of Broad and 
Locust streets, 
Arch Street Theatre, Arch, above 6th street. 
Parkinson’s Garden, Chestnut, above Tenth, 
National Theatre and Circus, Walnut, above Kighth. 
Sandford’s Opera House, (Ethiopian,) Eleventh, below 
Market, 
‘algut Street Theatre, northeast corner Ninth and 
alnut, / 
Thomeuf’s Varieties, Fifth and Chestnut. 
Thomas’s Opera House, Arch, below Seventh, 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Academy of Natural Sciences, corner of Broad and 
George streets. 
Academy of Fine Arts, Chestnut, above Tenth. 
Artists’ Fund Hall fChestnut, above Tenth. 
Franklin Institute, No. 9 South Seventh street. 
BENEV@¢LENT INSTITUTIONS. 
Gao west side of Schuylkill, opposite South 
street. 
Almshouse (Friends’), Walnut street, above Third. 
Association for the Employment of Poor Women, No. 
292 Green street 
Mad Ae for Lost Children, No. 36 North Seventh 
street. 
Blind Asylum, Race, near T'wentieth street. 
Christ Church Hospital, No. 8 Cherry street. 
City Hospital, Nineteenth street, near Coates, 
Clarkson’s Hall, No. 163 Cherry street. 
Dispensary, Fitth, below Chestnut street. 
Female Society for the Relief and Employment of the 
Poor, No. 72 North Seventh street. 
, Guardians of the Poor, office No. 56 North Seventh 
street. 
German Society Hall, No. 8 South Seventh street. 
Home for Friendless Children, corner Twenty-third 
and Brown streets. 
Indigent Widows’ and Single Women’s Society, Cherry, 
east of Kighteenth street. 
Masonic Hall, Chestnut, above Seventh street. 
Magdalen Asylum, corner of Race and Twenty-first 
streets. 
Northern Dispensary, No. 1 Spring Garden street, 
Orphans’ Asylum, (colored,) Thirteenth street, near 
Callowhill. 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, Sixth and Haines street, 


Do. do. 8. KE. corner Broad and Spring Gar- 
den streets. 

Do. do. Tenth and South streets. 

Do. do. Third and Brown streets, 


Do. do. Ridge Road, below Wallace 
ennsylvania Hospital, Pine street, betwee 
| Ninth. 3 
Pennsylvania Institute for the Instruction ofthe: 
corner Race and Twentieth street. 3 

Pennsylvania Society for Alleviating the Miseries of | 
Public Prisons, Sixth and Adelphi streets. et 

Pennsylvania Training School for Idiotic and Feeble: 
Minded Children, School House Lane, Germantown, 
office No. 152 Walnut steet. 

Philadelphia Orphans’ Asylum, northeast cor, Kigh- 
teenth and Cherry 

Preston Retreat, Hamilton, near Twentieth street, 

Providence Society, Prune, below Sixth street. 

Southern Dispensary, No. 08 Shippen street. 

Union Benevolent Association, N. .W. corner. of 
Seventh and Sansom streets. 

Will’s Hospital, Race, between Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth streets. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, Girard avenue, between Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth. 

Episcopal Hospital, Front street, between Hunting- 
don and Lehigh avenues. 

Philadelphia Hospital for Discasesof the Chest, 8. W. 
corner of Qhestnut and Park sti, West Philadel phia. 
PUBLIO BUILDINGS. 

Custom House, Chestnut strect, above Fourth 
County Prison, Passyunk road, below Reed. *j 
City Tobacco Warehouse, Dock and Spruce streets. 
City Controller’s Office, Girard Bank, second story. 
Commissioner of City Property, oftice, Girard Bank, 
second story. 
City Treasurer’s Office, Girard Bank, second story. 
City Commissioner’s Office, State House. 
City Solicitor’s Office, Fifth, below Waluut., 
City Watering Committee's Office, Southwest corner 
Fifth and Chestnut. 
heey Water Works, Fairmount on the Schuyl- 
ill. 
Girard Trust Treasurer’s Office, Fifth above Chestnut. 
House of Industry, Catharine, above Seventh. 
Houso of Industry, Seventh, above Arch street. 
House of Refuge, (white, ) Parrish, between Twenty- 
second and Twenty-third street, 
House of Refuge, (colored,) Twenty-fourth, between 
Parrish and Poplar streets. 
Health Office, corner of Sixth and Sansom. 
House of Correction, Bush Hill, 
a Hospital, Grays Ferry road, below South 
street. 
Mayor’s office, 8. W. corner Fifth and Chestnut 
streets, 
New Penitentiary, Coates street, between Twenty- 
first and Twenty-second streets, 
itary Yard, on the Delaware, corner Front and Prime 
streets, 
Poke api Liberties Gas Works, Maiden, below Front 
street. 


Pl Office, No:; 237 Dock street, opposite the Kx- 


c 2. 
Post Office, Kénsington, Queen street, below Shacka- 
Post ‘Oice, 8 a ‘Garden, f 

‘o8 ce, Spring Garden, Twenty-fourth street and 
Pantsylvania Avenue, ; i \ 
_ Philadélphia Exchange, corner Third, Walnut and_ 
Dock-streets; LOLS 58g 


Philadelphia Gas Works, Twentieth and Market; office, | 
No. 8 8. Seventh street. 


Pennsylvania Institute for De, Dumb, Broad and » 
Pine streets. ( ~ 
tae Treaty. Monumen' eagh,. above _ Hanover 


Public High "Sehool, §.E. corner Broad and Green 

Public Normal'School; Sergeaft, above Ninth. 

Recorder's Office, No..3 State House, east wing. 
@ State House, Chestuut street, between Fifth and Sixth 
streets; 

Sheriff's Office, State House, near Sixth street. 

Spring Garden Commissionor’s Hall, Spring Garden 
and Thirteenth streets. 

Union Temperance Hall, Christian, above Ninth , 
street. 

United States Mint, corner of Chestnut’ and Juniper 
streets. 

United States Arsenal, Gray’s Ferry Road, near Fede- 
ral street, 

Naval Asylum, on the Schuylkill, near South street. 

United States Army and Clothing Equipage, corner of 
Twelfth and Girard streets. 

United States Quartermaster’s Office, corner of 
Twelfth and Girard streets. 

COLLEGES, 

Coliege of Pharmacy, Zane street, above Seventh, 

Eclectic Medical College, Haines street, west of Sixth. 

Girard College, Ridge road and College,Avenue. 

Homeopathic Medical College, Filbert street, above 
Eleventh. ; 

Jefferson Medical College, Tenth street, below George. 

Polytechnic College, corner Market and West Penn 
Square. i 

Pennsylvania Medical College, Ninth street, below 
Locust. 

Philadelphia Medical College, Fifth street, below 
Walnut. 

Female Medical College, 229 Arch street. " 

University of Pennsylvania, Ninth Street, between 
Market and Chestnut. 

University of Free Medicine and Popular Knowledge, 
No. 68 Arch street. ; 

LOCATION OF COURTS, 

United States Circuit and District Courts, No. 24 
Fifth street, below Chestnut. 

Suprem’ Court of Pennsylvania, Fifth and Chestnut 
streets. 

Court of Common Pleas, Independence Hall. 

Bistrict Courts, Nos. 1 and 2, corner of Sixth and 
Chestnut streets. 

Court of Quarter Sessions, corner of Sixth and Chest- 
nut streets. 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 

American Baptist Publication Society, No. 118 Arch 
street. 

American and Foreign Christian Union, No, 144 Chest- 
nut street. 

American Sunday School Union (new), No. 1122} » 
Chestnut street. 

American Tract Society (new), No. 929 Chestnut. 

Menonist, Crown street, below Callowhill street, 

Pennsylvania and Philadelphia Bible Socie’ iY, corner 
of Seventh and Walnut streets. 

Presbyterian Board of Publieation (new), No, 821 
Chestnut. stree t. 

Presbyterian Publication House, No. 1884 Chestnut 
street. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, No, 162 Chestnut 
street. 

Northern Young Men’s Christian Association, Ger- 
mantown Road and Franklin. 


Philadelphia Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office (T. 
H. Stockton’s), No. 585 Arch street, first house below 
Sixth street. north side. 

Lutheran Publication Society, No. 782 Arch street, 
below Eighth. : 


ee 
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RAILROAD LINES. 


Penna. Central RK, R.—Depot, Eleventh and Market. 
7 A.M., Mail Train for Pittsburgh and the West, 
12.55 P.M., Fast Line for Pittsburgh and the West. 
2.30 P.M., for Harrisburg and Columbia. 
4.30 P. M., Accommodation Train for Lancaster. 
11P.M.,, isxpress Mail for Pittsburgh and the West. 
Reading Railroal—Depot, Broad and Vine. 
7.30 A. M., Express Train for Pottsville, Williamsport, 
Elmira and Niagara Falls, 
3.30 P. M., as above (Night Express Train.) 
New York Lines. 
1A.M., from Kensington, via Jersey City. 
6 A. M., from Camden, Accommodation Train, 
7 A. M., from Camden, via Jersey City, Mail. 
10 A. M., from Walnut street wharf, via Jersey city. 
2 P.M. via Camden and Amboy, Express. 


P. 

P. M., via Camden, Accommodation Train, 

P M., via Camden and Jersey City, Mail. 

P.M., via Camden and Amboy, Accommodation, 

Connecting Lines, 

A.M., from Walnut street wharf, for Belvidere, Easton, 
Water Gap, Scranton, &e. 

A.M., for Freehold. 

7 A.M., for Mount Holly, from Walnut street wharf, 

2P.M., for Freehold. 

2.30 P. M., for Mount Holly, Bristol, Trenton, &c. 

3P.M., for Palmyra, Burlington, Bordentown, &c. 

4P.M., for Selene Easton, &c., from Walnut street 

wharf, 


3 
5 
6 
6 
6 


2 
4 
6.35 P. M., for Gwynedd, Accommodation. 
vamden and Atlantic R. R.-—Vine street wharf, 
7.30 A. M., for Atlantic City. 
10.45 A. M., for Haddonfield, 
4P.M., for Atlantic City. « 
4.45 P. M., for Haddonfield. 
For Westchester. 
By Columbia R. R. and Westchester. Branch. 
From Market street, south site, above Righteenth, 
Leave Philadelphia 7 A. Mp i 4 P.M: 
“Westchester 6.30 A. M., and 3 P.M. 
i Mi Bid tees 
Leave Philadelphia :M. 
‘+. Westchester 3 ¢ M. : 
Westchester Direct Toe ,open to Pennelton, Grubbs 
fosatr 


TOR 3 
«From northeast 


) 


ge. 
Y Bightéenth aiid Market streets, 
Leave Philadelphia 6, and 9°A.M., 2,4, and 6 P.M. 
~4& “Pennelton, Grubbs Bridge, 7, 8, and 11 A: M, and” 
oo dand6P. M. ae ee 
On Saturdays last train from Pennelton at 7A. M. mh 
Bret On SuNnpAys : 
Leave Philadelphia’ 8 A:M. and 2 P.M. 0% 
~-¢- >Pennelton 9% A! Mand 6 Po M_ oe 


: leaaner § Norristown KR. K.—Depot, 9th and 
Teh 
“6, 9, and 11 A. Miandad 34.45, 6.45 
: L A.M. 7 %.45, 6.45, and 11.145 P.M, 
Ra forNorristown, Wwe aia 
6s ne and P.M. for Downingtown, ¢ 
su? 8) 9, 10, 2 11.80 A. M., and 2, 4,6, 8, and 9 
Ss ; t Chestnut Hill. : 
7, 8,9, 1 nd 11.30, A. M., and 1, 2, 3.10, 4, 5, 
6, and 11.30 P. M., tor Germantown 


|. Chester ae te R.—Leave Philadelphia 6 A. M. and 
Leave Downingtown 7M A.M.and1P.M 


came ¢ 
STEAMBOAT Linus, }].5 7M 

2.30 P.M., Richard Stockton, for Bordentown, from 

i Waluut street wharf. 

10 and 11.45 A.M.,and4P. M., for Tacony, Burling- 
ton and Bristol, from Walnut street wharf, 

9.30 A. M., Delaware, Boston, and Kennebec, for Cape 
May, first pier below Spruée strect, 

7.80 A.M.,and 2, 3, and6P. M., John A. Warner , 
and Thomas A. Morgan, for Bristol, Bur- 
lington, &c. ; 

9.30 A.M., General McDonald, for Cape May, every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, from 
Arch street: wharf, 


SUMMER FESTIVALS AT ROME, ~ 


Corresyoudence of The N. ¥. Tribune.t KS if - % 4 
‘ Rome, -July.2; 135% | 

June, beside its. sunsets, blooming, oleandera, 
pomegranates, and summer: roses, brings in. a suc- 
cession ofpfétes, «Phe Lith was consecrated. to’ the 
Corpus: Domini the,21st, the anniversary, of the 
Pope's coronation, with three nights of public illu- 
mination; the 24th, St.) John’s Day, and the vigil, 
the. revel night of the witches; the 2ath is. the 
fete of St. Peter; the 30th, that of St Paul. 
Whea you recollect thatthese days are required to be 
kept as Sundays, except the coronation day and 
St. Paul’s, when labor is, permitted, you will sce 
these people have much more repose or play 
than-we; and besides, you can faintly imogine the 
vexations to which an uninitiated heretic maybe 
exposed, when three times in one month, on week 

“days, he finds the shops all closed, workmen all on 
sprees, and the execution of any project deferred 
uvtil another day. If he desire a carriage for an 
excursion, its price is exorbitant; and if he wish 
Lis tronks removed he must. wait or run the risk 
of the gens d’armes sejzing them in’ the strect. 
The Jautdress dare not bring home his linen.’ He 
has no redress, no. solace but in patience. It isa 
festa, and, no matter how ofien, comes as natural 
to these peeple 2s Sunday once a week with us, or 
Fourth of July and Thanksgiving once a year. 

St. Peter’s Day'ba ances Eastensn public displays; 
then we have the cupola illuminated, and the grand 
freworks on the fscade of the Pincian hill. To 
pyrotechnic lovers, no shows can be more charming, 
St. Peter’s and the dome is a great pyramid of light 
set up against the sky, whose usual atarry blue it 
turng'to darkness, though this time the lingering 
hues of the scarlet sunset fought long with the first 
faint fire lines; but when, later, the gold light came 
out, its intenser burnish put all other tints te flight. 
The change to the yellow tight takes place abouf an 
hour after the first illumination, and is caused by 
the simultaneous lighting of pung of pitch and 
shavings, arranged on the church from the top of 
the cross on the dome down to the eclumns of the 
colonnade around the piazza. 

It is conceded that Rome surpasses all other 

places inits fireworks, and every time they seem to 
outdo themselves, But you can make them brighter 
in smagination than I on’ paper, with Bengal lights, 
rockets, balloons, bouquets, fiery. fishes, flaming 
teuples, fairy palaces, foaming fountaios, golden 
fleeces; then crackers, cannon, lightning. bangs — 
claps and applause of the multitude—music of the 
bands—tbe silent observation of the obelisk and the 
Egyptian lions; then a sudden rush out from them of 
streaks of flame that light red fires all round the 
piazza to light us home. It is a grand display, and 
to satisfy our national patriotism we set it ahead a 
week in our almanacs, and called it Independence 
Day. 4 
During all this time of fétes, processions, illumina- 
tions and fireworks, the Pope has continued absent 
on his tour, sending us daily bulletins by the Gior- 
nale di Roma, which by the way is somewhat larger 
than your two palms and costs five cents—the only 
Gazette of the town. You would think me profan- 
ing saered words should I repeat. the titles and epi- 
thets applied to the Pope, when it is told how His 
Holiness, or the Immortal Sovereign, or his Divine 
Majesty, or our Sacred Father, administers the 
Apostolic benediction ia various. cities, comforting 
communities with his words, and above all solaciag 
them with a kiss of his toe. And nothing is more 
amusing’ than to imagine the Secretary of the Bureau 
of Protocol, behind his desk, with one hand scratch- 
ing his Lead for these adulatory titles, and with. the 
other fumbling his byeast for a stiletto to. dispatch 
the Vicar and all Levite crew—so thoroughly 
repugnant the priestly government seems to every 
one Who ventures to speak of it. To rule the altar 
and the confessional are prerogatives willingly al- 

Jowed to the Apostolic succession, but the. helm of 

State all patties but the 

would wWisii'in'other hands. 

Afier Sts Peter's Day, the Romans fétire to their 
ccuntry villas-or,to the sea-shotéd. Most foreign resi- 
dents. go to the hills or further off;and, go, to those 
few of us who remain, Rome is undivided and un- 
possessed, offering us all her charms. The keepers 


i 
me 

2 

f 


| 


prescnt proprietors of it | 


of the villas are glad to allow us the freedom of the 


ees: the fountains and swans, the flowers, or- 
‘ange tr 


-& couple of. paulsswe can drive) te amy: 


ees, ilex groves, bo¥ avenues and pine-shad-, 
owed fields are all ours. . The long, cool, marole- 
floored halls and galleries ‘of the pala¢es and mu- 
seums will reeéive'asin the heat of thé day, and for 
‘ot them, or 


0 to the. i : twilight, aneonlight or star- 
fight, wal ag x ting a levée of 500 English 
or Aimericans wit theirarm. In fine, 
it is alla: sad mistake'to' “dne’s stay in Rome 
to fall-in- Winter, unless -t0°<evoid a greater evil, in 
being in seme worse place., It needs May and June 
to make her ripe and luscious, and before that she 
is to her proper self as a green, hard peach. The 
‘sights’ and monuments, which in the fashiouable 
season are overrun With visitors and guides, are now 


quiet and uufrequented, and in, St. Peter’s the.other | 
day we could, without conceit, claiin ourselves lords 


ofvall-we surveyed. @uly now and then a silent- 
shod monk, or a beggar'ceme in to cool, crept over 
the -glistening marble pavement. 


warm then—as from season to season its 
ture changes but a degree or two. Ua es 

‘We propdsed going up the dome. “Young Amer- 
ica is along, who has walked. fifteen miles up hill all 
day m Switzerland—likes Canova’s Perseus better 
than the Apollo - thinks the dome of the Pantheon 
‘too flat—rays the dome of St. Peter's és three feet 
narrower inside and larger outside than that—knews 
Murray by heart-——has been in the ball of St. Peter's 


five times already—translates all the D,.O, M.’s | 


and P. Q. R.’s at sight‘ in freeman Iatin 
—looks éut forS:. Angelo when the gun fires and 
takes out his watch at every signal—is 14 years old 
—thinks the anosaic copy of the Tenth yeration 
better than the original picture, and. Guido’s Arch- 
angel better than apy of the others—don’t-recellect 
any Titians—slides on the banisters—skates on the 
porphyrythinks Canova’s Clement III. leoks baby- 
ish—buys mosaics and scarfs at wholesale—is as fal 

of facts as a dictionary of words—a smart, charm- 
ing boy, who.asks what everything costs, and thiuks 
it, stupid to pay 10 cents for coffee at Spillman’s 
when you can get. it for two atthe Grego—full of 
good xense and good nature for his years, and keeps 


his elder companions in # constant state of anxious’ 


responsibility lest he violate some idel conventioual- 


_ismand escape without a reproof. Go Ahead signs 
| our ticket of admission at the lower door ef the 
| stairs to the “dome, and then rushes on, while the 


» width, 


rest o? us take a slower pace, though the ascent is 
easy to the roof, up to which charivts and horses 
might drive, and on it have their cireus races; and 
should Rome turn Pagan again, and so ordain it, it 
would be no move strange than hundreds of their 6ld 
Emperors’ caprices—all this spiral ascending street 
being managed in one of the piers of the building. 
The roof is quite a village, with somethang like 
streets and rows of buildings, made of tke smaller 
dcmes, the canopies of the chapels, the lodges.of the 
guardians and the long back-bone tiled nave, and 
then the transepts. There is a watering trough up 
here in an antique sarcéphagus, with a continual 
stream, where we drink a la primeval from our 
curved pals. -'The ofiice of keeper of the roof has 
become hereditary, and, well housed, the family en- 
joy their lofty position as seeure as any castellated 
lords. After promenades in various directions over 
the zine-paved streets and piazzas of the roof, and 
surveying the. beautiful piazza: and fouatains below, 
we enter the.great-dome, by a path between its two 
shells, ‘and pretty soon, ascending and penotrating its 
thickness,:wé coitie to’ the interior’ of the church, 


| but far:aboré: thé» comicesof the nave’ columns, 


whence. men.seenstike locust on, the pavement be- 


low, and the burning lamps around the tomb of St, 
Peter like gems in a ring,... iAg- Bass 
‘The colossal Myvaigelista® just: opposite, whose 


“heide are tix feetlong, seem not over natural size, 


The baleony below'us, “over the capitals of the col- 
umns, looks wide Giough for aman td'pass as on a 
narrew- shelf; but Go Ahead knows the dimensions, 
avd declares: here we might have another eireus, the 
race-course around the dome being 8.feet or more in 
All’ the ‘pietures ‘about avd ‘above us are 
Mhosnics, as well as those of the chapels and smaller 
Gomes, The size of the building increases at every 
visit, and most. of all expands.as we. contemplate it 
from above." And then it ‘seems so murvelowsly fin- 
ished for 2 structure of its proportions, so lavished 
over with marbles, ‘columbs, mosaics, statue 
bronzes, gilding at carving in every near and mor 
rewote:part—so magnificent in appearance, an] yet” 
so meager and sham in comparison to St. Mark’s, 
but so rich and splendid afier St. Paul’s of London} / 
or even the New St. Paul's of Rome. Higher up 


“the dome, we come out upon an exterior balcony, 


from. which we take another view. of Rome. and its 
environs, as spread around us. Go Ahead says we 
are already as high as Monto Mario—the top of St. 
Peter’s being 497 and the adjacent hill 440 feet above 
the Jevel of the sea. Some French soldiers poiuted 
usihe new parts of the city wall toward the St. Pan- 
cras Gate on the Janiculum, where they entered in 
’42--and back under the pines of the Villa Dorico 
was their camp. This view of Rome, and all its 
associations, recalled our figst one of’ it: from Monte 
Mazxio; eldsesby, when-a thrill of shrinking fear ran 
throngh he in thus» starding face'to face with the 
Eternal i. _ The sky.and circling hills make the 
firet arenes pression. ‘The Sabines, earlier capped 
‘with snowy; tiow bave blue and purple and rosy man- 
tles. drawn».atoundsthems~the Alban Mount:is dim, 
and the flat .stretch ef Campagna. and the, sea are 


“blended together, in’ mist. At our left is Monte 


St. Peter’s is ag | 
delightful in Summer as in Winter—as ¢ool now as 
mpera- 


i0, its Vineyards, cypresses, villas and one pine; 
us, adjoining, are the gardens of the Pope; 
stheix. fountais,; ramparts, garrisons, box, shrubs, 
feed stlads and vegetables; fen the long, double 


id 


fe of the Vatican Museum, stretching out like a great 
éviathan from the’Palace of the Pope’s bulls; and 


{from thé other another-wall of fortification, reaching 


to the. greatjround fort St. Angelo,‘at the end of the 
Elian Bridge;,.and, beyond these the city of domes 
and rocfs and ruins, among ‘which we distinguish the 
crater cf the Coliseum. the tower of the Capitol; 
the great flat mask of Ara Celi, over the Temple of 
Jupiter; then, away onto the south, the Tomb of 
Cecilia Metella and. the Appian Way, and the 
Campagna, with lines of aqueduct, specks of 
Tuins, crevices of valleys and dark patches of forest 
—all the eountry and city a healed up wound of 
former ages—the @ampagna a desolate scar, scathed 
of almost every. monument, and the town a scab of 
modern roofs, through which at intervals protrude 
the bones of the past—just onough to verify the 
identity of the Eternal City. It is an excursion of 
no fatigue te ascend the dome, even to its hot, dark 
ball at the top, whose entrance scarcely adinits a 
modern hoop; but it is from the balcony belaw that 
we have these outer views. St. Peter’s is in the 


every handfull of dust is saturated With the blood 
of martyred Christians. The obelisk in the Piazza 
they brought from Heliopolis; 300 years after, the 
barbarians threw it down; for twelve more cen- 
turies it lay in ruins; and 200 years ago it rose 
before the present Christian churchy—the tomb of 
Peier, the fisherman, The Egyptians learned the 
art of immortality in these shafts, that with the 
spcekes, of fortune’s wheel turn up age after age to 
mark some new epoch of history.. At our feet are 
the fields of Cincinnatus; but, wiping my hand 
across my eyes, and erasing 2,600 years. of 
history, I see Romulus descending from the 
Palatine and gathering the other hills within 
his realm—then the virgin hostesses of 
Porsenna swimming the Tiber, Tarquin having been 
banished and his growing grain harvested into the 
Tiber. Later on, these Tarquin fields spread out 
the Campus Martius; then porticos, gardens, amphi- 
theaters; then barbarian desolation; and from such a 
soil Tose the present web of streets in early Chris- 
tian history, before Papal authority. had ‘consoli- 
dated temporal power to street. pavements and 
orderly topography. Ls- 

Like all Rome's read monuments, St. Peter’s 
is mostly pillaged from anterior structures. Its 
threshold is from the monument of Scipio Africanus 
on the,Janiculum; its baptismal font isthe cover of 
Adriun’s porphyry sarcophagus; iis pompous high 
altar Baldaquin, so showily wrought, is a hundred 
and eighty-six thousand pounds of bronze stolen 
from the pediment of the Pantheon, J upiter thun- 
derbolting the giants, melted into fiddling angels and 


_ smiling cherubs; and near the. pulpit of St. Peter, 


arches and columns from the Temple of the Sun; 
and in the tribunes, they say, a spiral column from 
the Svlomon’s Temple at Jerusalem. From the in- 
terior of the dome, we wonder again at the diminu- 
tiveness of objects below, the great bronze altar and 
canopy being an insignificant article of furniture on 
the immense stretch of nave and _transepts, 
though in fact Go Ahead makes the Baldaquin no 
less high than.the Palace of the Tuileries... Decep- 
tion and dissolution are all about us. . Life.in death 
is the escutcheon of modern Rome. Time’s enemy 
has left the hack of his scythe on all her monu- 
ments. Every church is the tomb of a martyr— 
every baptismal font a heathen sarcophagus. ‘The 
ruins are haunted by ghosts whese dust and half- 
burned bones are the play of our breath in the mu- 
seums, Our footsteps are undermined by cata- 
combs—the graves'of Christians. The Cotumbaria 
show their pots of ashes, which the guide sifts 
through his hands—these of Augustus’s Court, those 
of Pompey’s—here are the bones of the Scipios, and 
their tombs. Every fountain and watering trough 
was once adead man’s bed or a dead man’s bath. 
The fort of Rome is Adrian’s tomb—its cireus Au- 
gustus’s mausoleum. The museums are full of dead 
men’s images, benes and tombs. Tyranny reads its 
doom in the blood-spots on Pompey’s statue where 
‘Cwear fell, and yet the people dream ‘as little of 
tyranny as of death. Both are a matter of course, 
and arrest no special attention. 


one “before us,” is to-day’s countersign. * They 

ed the Pope, and, when he came back; kissed 
mo more inconsistent than any other hu- 
hat prefers peace to principle. rece 
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wh 
be 


midst of the Cireus-of Caligula and Nero, whose | 


‘‘We must be op- 
ressed, and. we must die ag our fathers have) 
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Water Pipe at West Philadelphia. 
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The annexed engraving represents a view 
of the famous water-pipe at West Philadel- 
phia, designed by Mr. H. Howson, of Cam- 
den, N. J., (late of Philadelphia,) and al- 
luded to in a recent number of the Screntir- 
1¢ AMERICAN. 

The central portion of the tower, which 
consists of the pipe for receiving the water 
is composed of plate iron, varying in thick- 
ness from three-eighths of an inch at the bot- 
tom to one-fourth of an inch at the top, 
and is five feet. in diameter and one hundred 
and thirty feet long. This pipe is riveted to 
a flange, on a cast iron plate two and a half 


Tolteehak; and Guida woh AR house 
inches thick, and the latter is sécurely bolted 


to the main foundation plate, which is per- 
manently attached to a substantial stone 
foundation by means of anchor bolts. An 
opening is left in the stone foundation for the 
passage of a twelve inch branch pipe, which 
communicates with the distributing main, 
and with the interior of the central pipe of 
the tower. To a hight of thirty-six feet above 
| the ground is built the masonry (cut stone) 
which forms the pedestal of the column.— 


This is octangular ; fifteen feet across, witha 
circular opening nine feet six inches in diam- 
eter, thus leaving an annular space of two 
feet three inches between the outside of the 
pipe and inside of ¢ asogry for the spiral 
stairway. Radiating Row e center of the 
pipe and passing across the annular opening at 
suitable intervals, are a number of rods con- 
nected to both the pipe and the stonework, 
thus serving the double purpose of connect- 
ing the masonry and pipe together, and act- 
iug as supports for the steps. At each of the 
eight corners of the pedestal are built but- 
tresses, twenty-four inches thick, and twenty- 
two feet across from one buttress to the Op- 
posite. The upper part of the stone work is 
surmounted with a cornice twenty feet across, 
above which, on each of the eight sides, are 
cast iron pannels ornamented with gothic 
tracery. Access to the interior is obtained 
through a gothic door-way three feet wide 
and eight feet high. To the top of the ma- 
sonry are secured cast iron plates, on the cor- 
ners of which, and ina line with the corners 
of the stone work, are the eight pedestals for 
the reception of the series of cluster columns 
which form the exterior of the shaft. Be- 
tween these pedestals are ornamental gothic 
railings. At intervals of ten feet in hight 
are cast iron rings, which serve as connections 
for the cluster columns. Spiral string pieces 
are bolted to the outside of the pipe, and 
similar pieces to the inside of the columns, 
both have a nuuber of small flanges to which 
the steps are bolted separately. To the ex- 
terior string piece are secured a series of cast- 
ings, so carved as to represent a continuous 
gothic scroll. These are further confined to 
their places by a suitable hand rail, which is 
bolted to the cluster columns. By this ar- 
rangement the spiral string pieces and the 
hand rail act as diagonal braces to the col- 
umns. The stairway terminates at a landing 
seventeen feet across, which is composed of 
plates laid on radiating cast iron beams, one 
end of which are fastened to the pipe and the 
other to the corners of the entablature. The 
whole is supported by the cluster columns 
and ornamental brackets, securely bolted to 
both the beams and the columns. Surround- 
ing the landing is an ornamental gothic rail- 
ing of a similar pattern to that before al- 
luded to. The columns are continued up- 
wards through the platform, and are connect- 
ed together at the top by gothic arched pieces, 
and to the pipe by flying buttresses, the tops 
of the columns themselves being furnished 
with suitable pinnacles, The top of the pipe 
is surmounted with a spire of plate iron,— 
which terminates ina flag staff. The hight 
from the ground to the platform is one hun- 
dred and fifteen feet, from the level of the 
river to the platform upwards of two hundred 
and twenty-five feet, and from the ground to 
the summit of the spire, one hundred and 
forty feet. The water for supplying the dis- 
trict of West Philadelphia is forced froma 
subsiding reservoir in connection with the 
river Schuylkill, by means of two large Corn- 
ish engines, also designed by Mr. Howson.— 
The surplus water not in immediate requi- | 
sition ascends the interior of the stand pipe, 
and thus an efficient head is produced. Stand 
pipes, as adjuncts to water works, have been 
erected in various localities, among others 
may be mentioned that at the East London 
works. These however have generally been 
made quite plain, without any ornament 
whatever. A plain pipe erected ina promi- 
nent position in so flourishing a district as 
that of West Philadelphia, would have been 
somewhat of an eye-sore, and great credit is 
due to the designer for a structure in which 
both utility and ornament are combined. 

The people of Philadelphia have exhibited 
excellent judgment and correct taste, in 
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“adopting and carrying out this design, which 
does great credit to Mr. Howson. Me b ~Y 
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F ‘The United States’ war steamer Niagara is appointed to” 
leave the port of New York this morning for England, pre 
yaratory to performing her part in laying the great subma- 
vine telegraph cable which is to.connect the opposite shores 
ef Europe and America. _ In this important work she will be 
@ssisted by two English naval steamships and the United 
Btates steam frigate Susquehanna, which has been de- 
tached from her service on the Mediterranean for the 
‘Purpose. It is calculated that the expedition on which 
these vessels are to be employed will be accomplished in 
two months from the present time, and that direct and 
instant communication will be established between the 
New and the Old World, 11é- 

This gigantic enterprise was first conceived in this country, 
and was commenced about four years ago, by a small 
eompany of American capitalists residing in our city. In 
face of all the objections. that were urged against it, they 
persevered with a determination that was proof against all 
discouragement. It was supposed by some that the laying 
«f acable across the bed of the Atlantic was an utter im- 
possibility, and that any attempt must end in discomfiture 
and-disastrous pecuniary loss to those who should engage 
in the attempt. But the New York, Newfoundland and 
London Telegraph Company was composed of men who 

|. were not to be déterred by such fears; and being once eon- 

" yineed of the practicability” of | the’ undertaking, they en- : 
tered upon it-with @ will and an earnestness that-no dbsta-. 
les could overcome.” They contended that if. it were. 

possible to lay 2 submarine telegraph between England and 
and France, that, with proper means and facilities, ” 

‘thie same could be ‘dorié between. America” and 

Rurope, and thosé means and facilities they assert- 
ed’ were at their disposal. The task which: they 
leave undertaken is, it must be confessed, a stupen- 
fous one; but so many things have conspired t0 favor 
those who have undertaken it, that there is little reason 
now to doubt of its ultimate success. The company con- 
sists of the following gentlemen, all of whom have been 
eonnected with it since its incorporation:— 


PRESIDENT. DIRECTORS. 
Peter Cooper. Peter Cooper, 

TREASURER, Mosés Taylor, 
Moses Taylor. Cyrus W. Ficld, 


ELECTRICIAN. Marshall 0, Roberts, 
Samuel F. B. Morse. 


‘These gentlemen, about three years ‘ago, obtained a 
eharter from the colonial government of Newfoundland, 
granting them the exclusive privilege for fifty years of 
running a telegraph across that island and through any of { 
the adjacent waters. They also obtained an appropriation | 
@f twenty-five thousdnd dollars for the construction of a | 
bridle path over the southern portion of the country, ' 
which was considered indispensable for the regulation 
and repair of the telegraph. In addition to this they were 
secured the interest on two huntired and fifty 
thousand dollars for. twenty years and a present of 
fifty square miles of land, which the company were 
allowed the liberty of selecting in any part of the island. 
These, with other substantial marks of.the favor with 
which the Newfoundland government regarded the enter- 
prise, were willingly bestowed upon the company, with 
the best wishes for their success. A charter having becn 
previously granted by the governments of Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick, the telegraphic connection—or 
rather the route of the proposed telegraphic connection 
between the United States and St. Johns, on the extreme 
western point of Newfoundland, was established. In the 

~ Tatter part of last year a complete communication was es- 
tablished between those points, by the successful laying of 
® submarine cable across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, from 
Cape Ray to Cape North, the land lines haying been com- 
.. pleted two or three years previously. 
Thus far the company had been successful; but till the 
‘ eonnection should be. completed between Europe and 
. America, the work for which’ they. bad. organized 
‘€ould not be ‘said to ‘have been , accomplished. 
Through the agency of Mr. Oyrus W. Field, the 
‘whole amount of capital, (£350,000, whicli is équal,o $1,- 
‘50,000,) has been ‘subscribed—the shares amounting to 
$5,000 each. The proportions in which these shares haye 
een taken are one hundred and one in London, eighty- 
eight in America, eighty-six in Liverpool, thirty-seven in 
Glasgow, twenty-eight in Manchester, and the remainder in 
ether parts of England. The. British government have 
also signified their willingness to pay four ‘per cent on the 
€apital for the privilege of transmitting messages “out- 
ward and homeward” through the line, with the 
understanding, however, that if they should “in any year, 
at the usual tariff rate amount to a larger sum, such addi- , 
Gonal payment shall be made as is equivalent thercto.”? 
The government of the United Sates will enter intoa simi- { 
%ar contract with the company, and each govern- \ 
ment has detached two steamers to co-operate in 
the laying of the cable across the Atlantic and be- 
tween the points already stated. An agreement. has 
been made with the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
under whbse direction it is at-present being manufactured, 
by which they have bound themselves to lay it down and 
#eliver it into the possession of the New York, Newfound- 
jand and London Telegraph Company in.-perfect working 
order. 


THE PROGRESS. OF SUBMARINE TELE- | 
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subtle agent in sending communications below the eurface 
of the water. As early as the 10th of August, 1843, we 
find him addressing a letter to the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry of the United States, in which he makes use of the fol 
iowing language speaking of an experiment which he had 
made the year previous ¢o test the practicability of trans 
-mitting the electric current through a conductor submerged 
ia water :— : a) Wee : 
‘The inference from this law é a telegraphic \- 
‘munication on my plan may with certainty be established 
‘across the Atlantic. Startling as this may now seem, the 
Aime will come when this project will be realized.” - } 
In the Henanp of October 18, 1842, the following notice . 
appeared in regard to the first’ experiment made iti 6nb-- 
@gueous te’ aphifige wreak MEETS 3 
MOR! 'B ELECTRO MAGNETIC THLAGRAPH, 
‘This (mportant inventionis to be exhibited in operation at | 
Castle Garden between the Hours of 12 and 1 o’clock to-day. 
One telegraph will be erected on Governor’s Island and one 
wtthe Castle, and messages will be interchanged and orders 
transmitted during the day. bast have been incredulous 
2s to the powers of this wonderful triumph of science and 
rt. All buch may now have an opportunity of fairly 
/ testing it. 7t is deslined to work a complete vevoludion in the 
qrode of transinitiing intelligence throughout the civilised 
world. 


About 8 o'clock on the evening of the same day 
Provessor Morse, with one assistant, commenced laying the 
t submarine telegraph ever constructed. The cable, 
BY o may de alowed tho expression, was pot more than 


the twelfth of an inch in diametir, a% may be seen $:om 
the annexed engraving of the Mivral and end sections:— 


GEES |) 7-~ 
The copper wire which is represented by the white 
space in the end section was tusulated by means ofa 
“Bempen strand which was protected from ibe action of the 
water by a coating of tay, pitch and india rubber. About 
two miles of this wound 6n a reel was placed in a small 
yow boat, and with oné man at the oars and Professor 
Morse at the stern the work of paying out the cable was 
coramenced. It was a beautiful moonlight night, and those 
who had prolonged their evening rambles on tho Battery 
wondored ag they gazed at the proceedings in the boa 
what kind of fishing the two men could be engaged in tha 
required so Jong a line. In somewhat less than two hours 
on that eventful evening of the 18th of October, 1842, ‘the 
cablo””. was laid. Professor, Morse rcturned to his home 
and waited with some: amxiety the time when-he should 
_be_able to. test the experiment. fully and fairly. The. 
Following‘ Morning “at ‘daybreak “he ‘was’ on the: Battery,” 
and héd just established its success ‘by the: transmission o- 
thiren‘or four ¢haracteysibetween’ the -termitii ‘of’ the line, 
when tie communication was: suddenly interrupted; and! iv 
was found inipossible to‘send any messages’ through ‘the 
conductor.” The cause of: this:’ was explained by his ob-> 
serving no less than Seven vessels lying. along ‘the line of 
the submerged eable, ‘one of which, in getting under way, 
had raised iton her anchor,, The sailors wnable to divine 
ws meaning, hauled in about two hundred feet of it on 
deek, and finding no end, cut off that portion, and carried 
it away witbthem, Thus ended the first attempt at sub- 
' marine telegraphing. Then a small boat was employed in 
the operation, but such has’ been the progress in fifteen 
years that the prediction of Professor Morse is on the eye 
of being fulfilled. Now 4we behold four magnificent naval 
vessels employed in the-great work of uniting two worlds 
by a telegraph line stretched across the bed of ‘the Atlantic 
ocean, and connecting points which are between sixteen 
and seventeen hundred miles distant from each other. 

In 1844 he wrote another letter to the Secretary of the 
Tyeasury in which he refers to his experiment at Castle 
Garden, and speaks of a new mode of telegraphing across 
rivers or other bodies of water without wires. The follow- 
ing extract from. his letter is peculiarly interesting at this 
time:>— 

In the autumn of 1642, atthe request of the American 
Institute, J undertook to give to the people in New Yorka 
demonstration of the practicability of my telegraph by 
connecting Governor’s Island with Castle Garden, a dis- 
tance of a mile; and ‘tor this purpose I laid my wires pro- 
perly insulated beneath the water. Ihad scarcely begun 
to operate, and had received but two or three characters 
when my intentions were frustrated by the accidental de- 
struction of a part of my.conductors by a vessel which 
drew them up on her anchor and cut them off. In the mo- 
ments of mortification I immediately devised a plan for 
avoiding such an accident in future by so arranging my 
wires along the banks of the river as to cause the water 
itself to conduct the electricity across. The ex- 
periment, however, was deferred till I arrived in 
Washington, and on December 16, 1842, I tested my 
arrangement across the canal and with success. The sim- 
ple fact was ascertained that electricity could be made to 
cross @ river without other conductors than the water it- 
self, but it was not till the Jast autumn that I had the lej- 
sure to make a series of experiments to ascertain the law 
of its passage. The following diagram will serve to ex- 
plain the experiment:— 
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ABC DP; are the banks of the river;P N, the battery; # 
the electro-magnet; w w the wires along the banks connect- 
ing with the copper plates fg h.e, which are place din the 
water. When this'arrangement is complete the electricity 
generated by the battery passes through the positive pole 
to the plate h, across the river through the water to plate 
e, and thence around, the coil of the magnet E to plate 
J. and across the river.again to plate g, and thence to the 
other pole of the battery N. The numbers 1 2 3 4 indicate 
distances along the bank: measured by the number of 
times of the distance across the river, The distance across 
the canal is eighty fect. 

On August 24 the folowing were the results of the expe- 
riment:— : : 


time after tt was } 
end the communi 
cireunnstances it was deemed’ advisable to manutacture a: 
cable which would-be’ able ‘to resist all the straining it 
might be subjected to, and ins comparatively brief 
period the required article was produced and successfully 
laid down between the points already named. This cable 
was composed of four copper wires or conductors, each | 
insulated with gutta perchu, and afterwards bound together | 
with hemp steeped in a solution of tar and tallow. In this ‘ 
condition it bad the appearance of a rope about an inch in | 
diameter. Outside of the hemp was the fron wite pro- 
en which increased the diameter to nearly an inch and | 
@ bal 
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four feet. There was only one wire in this cable, with the 
indispensabie coating of gutta percha, which was protected 
and strengthened thy -the iron wire covering the out- 
side. 
fell so eventy that only three miles more 
distance traversed was required. 


ing_ of 
cable between Corsica andthe. . 
was stboessfully 


No. of | No. of } Length of Degree of Size of the” 
Experi- | Cups in }Oonductors Motion of copper Plates 
ments. | Baitery.{ w.w. |Galoanometre.| J. g. h. e. 
1 400 feet 32& 24 5 by 2% ft. 
2 14-7 400 184 & 434. 116 by 13 in. 
3 14 400 “1&1 6 by 5 in. 
i 4 7 400 A& Sby 2 ft. | 
5 7 300 29& 5S by 236 tt. | 
6 7 300 1y¥&k 5 by 24 ft. | 


—Showing that electricity crosses the river and in quan- | 
tity in proportion to the ‘size of the plates in the water. 
The distance of the plates on the same side of the river | 
from each other also affects the result. Having ascertain- | 
ed the general effect, I was desirous of discovering the best 
practical distance at which to place my copper plates, and 
not having the leisure myself, I requested my friend Pro- 


fessor Gale to make the experiments. i 7 be! | 
These experiments were made, and ¥ ib, ie “most satis- : 


factory results. While engaged in testing this mode of | 
communicating by electricity, a gentleman who was inte- | 
rested in the subject asked Professor Morse if he could ' 
apply it to such @ vast body of water as the At | 
lantie, and thus establish a connection between Europe | 
and ourjown continent. ‘ Yes,’? said the Professor, “but : 
in theory only, as I should require at least nine miles of i 
coast on either side to bring it into practical operation.” 
We have described the first attempt at manufacturing a } 
submarine Cable, and the circumstances which attended 
its submersion between Governor’s Island and Castle 
Garden, fifteen years ago. From that timo up to about 
the year 1849 no successful attempt was made to attain this 
important object. In that year it was proposed to lay a 
telegraph between Doyer and Calais, butso many difficul- 
ties were presented in the way of such an undertaking that 
it was considered ulinost impossible. ‘The wire, it was 
proved by frequent attempts, could not be wholly insulated; 
and the.electric finid, as it passed along the exposed por- 
tions, was #0 diffused by contact with the water as to lose 
its efficiency. Hemp, saturated with tar, was employed; 
but in course of time it was found that the water 
penetrated through that covering, and the project was 
about being abandoned as hopeless when a new material 
was discovered, which was found to answer the pur- 
pese when everything else had failed. Fortunately, 
at this very ume, when it was most needed, 
the valuable properties of gritla percha and its entire 
odaptability t this purpose uxvre made known. It 
was tested with the most signal succcss—found not only 
to resi=t the action of the water, but that it was a perfeet 
non-conductor. This important fact once established, the 
attempt to construct @ sub-marine telegraph between 
France and England was made, and with the most gratif'y- 
ing result. A factory for the manufacture of “the ‘sub- 
marine telegraph cable,’’ as it was called, was erected in 
England in 1850,and by September of that year twenty- 
four miles of it were made and ready to be laid down | 
from Calais to Doyer. This cable consisted simply of the | 
copper wire, which was about the thickness of an ordina- | 
ry knitting needle, @id was encased with gutta percha. 
At either end, where’ ft lay in shallow water near the 
shore, it was protected by a covering of thick iron wire. 
The engraving which we give in this connection present” 
«he lateral and end sections of this cable 
q 
dn the following engravings tt will be observed / 
inner core, er conductor, with its gutta percha ot aster 1 
ahaa from the action of the water and from attrition ' 


WITHOUT THE WIRE PROTECTOR. 


TRE WIRE PROTECTOR. 


This cable was jaid in the latter part of August, 1850, 
between Dover and Calais. Two small javmcere were en: 
ployed in laying it, and the work was accomplished in 
from six to seven hours. Mor the purpose of sinking the 
cable chunks or weights of from fourteen to twenty-four 
pounds each were fastened to it at distances of the six- 
teenth of a mile apart, This was an casy matter, the 
greatest depth not.exceeding two hundred. feet along the 
course of the line, In- the whole Jength not more than 
twenty-four miles of Gable were paid out, which was 


only three moré than the actual distance” between 


the two points. it was found, however,’a@ short 
1, that a portion of it. had given way, : 
cation. was interrupted. . Under these 


+ Nine miles of this cable were manufactured every : 
Jn the Jatter pakt-of May, 1852, Great Britain and Ireland 


were brought into instant communication through the same 
wonderful agent, the submarine telegraph. ‘The distance 
between the points of connection—Holyhead and Howth 
ig eixty-fve miles, and the greatest depth five hundred and 


a 


It was laid at the rate of four miles per hour, and 
an the actual 


TW her 
Scotland and Ireland were Seanad by’a cable of six 


wires in May, 1853. The distance is about thirty miles, 
and was traversed by the steamer in not more than ‘ten 
hours. The following June a cable was laid from Orford- 
ness, in England, to the Hague, in Holland, a @istance of 
one hundred and fifteen miles. 
plished in thirty-four hours, and only four and a half . 
miles of cable were required in the paying out-over the 
actual length from point to point, making hardly one’ hun- 
dred and twenty miles altogether. 
nects Dover with Ostend, making the third between Eng- 
land and the continent. 


This task was accom- 


Another cable con- 


In the summer of 1854 a telegraphic union. was 


effected between Corsica and Sardinia, in Italy, the Sar- 
dinian government having granted three vessels of ¥ 


to assist in the undertaking: is work -was 
ed with much difficulty in coniealtibeee! of the b 


_&, part_of the, wire., .The , submergi 


and. of 
“04 ‘accomplished ‘shortly-after; butythe: Wi 


. Characteri nk ot 


tempt which was subsequently made to 
‘Sdrdiniaand Aigeria,andthus establish 
cation between the continents of 


gi Be CARERS, ’ 4 
‘The New York, Newfoundland and London Telegraph 
Company made Pa atemaAy n August of 1855,to unite .the 
jslands of Newfoundland and‘Cape Breton, but the vessels _ 
employed in the work were caught in a gale, the cable | 
was obliged to. be cut, and-the undertaking abandoned: for 
that time. The cable, as may be seen from the accompa- 
nying engravings, which show the exact size, had three con- 
ductors, and was protected in thd same manner, by iron 


i 

| 
wire, as those already described:— { 
THE FIRST GULF CABLE. 


Tast year the company succeeded in making the desired 
telegraphic connection between the opposite shores of New- 
foundland and Cape Breton. This "time they rejected the 
three wire cable and procured @ much Jighter onc, witha 
single wire, consisting of seven strands, The object of this 
arrangement, instead of a single wire of the same thick- 
ness, is to provide against the possibility of any break 
of continuity taking place in the metal. This strand will 
stretch twenty per cent of its own length, and is covered 
with three layers of the purest gutta percha, separately ap- 
plied. In the subjoined engraving our readers have a 
correct representation of this cable and of its exact size. 

The cable weighs somewhat less than a ton to the mile, 
and is one of the lightest and strongest of its thickness yet 
manufactured. 

THE SECOND GULF CABLE. 


Atew weeks after the allied army entered the Crimea a 
single wire ‘cable was laid across the Black Sea, a dis- 
tance of three» hundred and seventy-four miles, be- 
tween Varna and Balaklaya, and it was through 
this that the English and French governments were 
apprised every day of the movements: of the bellige- 
rent forces on- either side. This is the longest submarine 
cable which has yet been laid, and the operation of sub- 
merging it would have been regarded'ten or twelve years | 
ago as an utter impossibility. Surprising, however, as 
this. and all the other, enterprises which.we have no- 
ficed may appear, they dwindle into insignificance with 
that in which the New York, Newfoundland and London 
Telegraph Company are now engaged. 

This work will probably be completed, as we have already 
stated, within two months, and will be performed by 
two American and two English war steamers. The Niagara 
will take one half the cable, or one thousand two hundred 
and fifty miles of it, on board at London, while one of the 
English steamers will receive the other half at Birkenhead, 
near Liverpool. The four vessels will then pro- 
cecd to a point in the. Atlantic as nearly equi-dis- 
tant us possible from the termini of the line in 
Ircland snd Newfoundland. Joining the /‘separate 
ends of the line by an ingeniously contrived connector, 
they will drop it in mid ocean and take their way to their 
separate places of destination, paying out the cable as the: 
go, and keeping up the telegraphic communication wi 
each other as they progress by the transmission of des- 
patches from ship to ship. Each of the vessels having the 
line will be accompanied by one of the other two as an 
escort to assist in any way that may be required. On the 
arrival of the Niagara at Newfourtdland with her end of 
the line, she will have it conveyed on shore, and this ac- 
complished, will go back to England before her return to 
the United States. The distance between Valentia Bay, in 
the southwest of Ireland, and St. Johns, Newfoundland— 
ae points of connection—is sixteen hundred and fifty 
mis. 

From the accompanying engravings it will be seen that 
the transatlantic submarine cable is somewhat differently 
made from any previously manufactured :— 


JHE GREAT ATLANTIC CABLE. 


The core, or conductor,-is composed like that of the gulf 


cable, of seven copper wires wound together in the same 
manner. The cable will be two thousand five hundred 
miles in length, the surplus over the actual distance to be 
traversed being considered necessary in case of emergency 
to make up for the inequalities in the bed of the ocean and 
the variations that may be caused by the winds and 
currents. The protecting wires are made into strands, 
each composed of seven of the best charcoal iron wires. . 
The aggregate length of the smaller wires required in the 
manufacture of one mile of the cable is one hundred and 
twenty-six miles, and the whole cable will require three hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand miles of this wire. 

‘The flexibility of this cable is so great that itcan be made, 
as manageable as a small rope, and it is capable, of being 
tied uround the arm without injury. Its weight.is but 1,800 
pounds to the mile, and. its atrength such-that it will’ 
bear in water oyer six miles of its own Jength if suspended 
vertically. Some doubts being entertained as to its sink-- 
ing to the bottom, it is enough to know that it is heavier 
than those shells which have been taken up from the bed 
ofthe occan by Commander Berryman, while engaged in 
sounding along the line of the telegraph plateau. It bas 
been asserted, too, that the strands of slender iron wire by 
which it is protected, will suffer corrosion or decomposi- 
tion in a short time after their submersion, but in doing so 
the material of which they consist will enter into chemical 
union with the soft mud ‘in which ‘the cable is imbedded, 
and will thusform.a concrete mass of calcareous or sali- 
ceous substance, affording the very best possible protec- 
tion. 

As the time- selected for the laying of the cable will be , 
at that period when the days are longest, there will be 

! comparatively little night to cause interruption to the work. 
The whole operation it is calculated will nottake more than 
t eight daysinits completion. On approaching the land at each 
| end a much thicker cable will be used, and of sufficient 


| strength 'to render it less ‘liable "to accident irom: 
| fouling of anchors or the effects of currents. _ As & pi 1 
' the durability of such a cable we. may here state that 1 
| Saw a specimen of that which connects Dover and Calais, 
‘and which after a submersion of six years was as perfect. 
' as when first put dewn. Accidents from the grounding of 
icebergs at, the Newfoundland terminus will be rendered. 
impossible by the laying and landing of the cable in a har- 
bor perfectly land locked, into which no icebergs ean enter 
aud where the water varies in depth from two bundred 
to two hundred and: tifty fathoms. /, a ] 


TOTAL LENGTH OF SUBMARINE CABLES 
ALREADY LAID DOWN. 
The following table gives the length of each of the sub- 
marine cables which have been laid in different parts of « 
the world since the first attempt to establish sub-aqueous - 


communication between Castle Garden and overnor’s 
Tsland:— 


Miles,‘ 
From Dover to Calais.......... ccc csc e esse evens cea 21 
¥rom Howth to Holyhead.......... 0.20.0... cee eee eee 65 
Between Ireland and Scotland... see acee, OO 
From England to Holland.......... ccc eee eee eee ee Pre 55) 
¥rom Dover to Ostend........ fini) - 6 


¥rom Balaklava to Varna, Black Sea . 
Between Sardinia, on the main lang, and Corsica..... 60 
Between Corsica and the Island of Sardinia... ...... 6 
Across the Gulf'of St. Lawrence, from Cape Breton to 
Newfoundland.... 0... 20.60. ola wiatee aa Seataigls xs 
“Across the Straits of Northtimberland between Cape |. | 
“ Vormentipe and. Prince Maward’s Islands. ..6.6.2. 103g | 
1 | Poles aobles BOW TAI ce yas Cones cen ek eu beee date e BOOK | 
When the Atlantic cabié. shall -bave. been laid this total 
to near will be increartd ‘to, tweilty-tivc hundred miles. ~ 


INFUSORIA, OF THE TELEGRAPH PLATNAU. 

The spécimens to which we have alludeil'as having been, 
obtained from the bed of the occan by the soundings of Com- 
mander Berryman, and of which we present engravings as 
they appeared througha highly magnifying microscope, 
possess a peculiar interest in themselves. Among them 
foraminiferz of various kinds are abundant, end there are 
some good specimens of diatomacez in the collection. The 
diatomacex is regarded by most naturalists as belonging 
to a very minute class of sea weeds. The plant consists of 
a single.eell, is indestructible by tire, and from its varied 
and beautiful markings is highty prised by micra@scopists. 
Some of the species form the best tests of the quality of a 
good microscope. In some cases, when growing, they are 
tarpisbed with gelatinous stalk, which supports several 


a ert eet eae ene ae SS nua ee 


aye 


z . € 
frastules or pieces ofthem. They will be readily recog- 
nized in the engray , from the fact of their growing in 
clusters. The foramihifere: is so called trom its having a 
large nusber of holes or little openings, and is of different 
shapes and sizes... It may be generally interesting toknow 
that the fordéMniferas is classed by naturalists among ani- 
mals, but at thé yery.Jowest point of the seale of exist- 
ence. A 

HIGHLY MAGSIFIED INFUSORIA TAKEN FROM TEB 
GRLEGRAPH PLATEAUs 


Iis-ue 3 


e 
These engravings’ represent. the infusoria magnified 


three hundre dtimes their natural size, an £ 
infinitessi mal as: to be the merest mites on the sarfacd 
of a microscopic glass. Notwithstanding they are so per- 
fectfin.form ,.so-.delicate in Construction, and so minute in 
size; thebedeof the plateau is so quiet and undisturbed 
from the action of the ocean, that scarcely any of them, 
comparatively speaking, are injured or broken by abra 
sion orattrition. They will, indeed, form a sort of bed of 
down for the cable to rest upon. Incredible as this may 
appear, it is nevertheless true in every particular. } 


at 


THE TELEGRAPH PLATEAW OF THE | 


©. es to ATLANTIC, 


nr nn career net errr ne en ne rn a a 


but. therenis jone, "remarkable! \" - 
fact.connécted with it which is” ~"* 
deservitig Of" particular atten: < 


tion. When the tsubject was, 
first proposed it was ’ feared 
that the inequalitiés which wére 


“supposed to exist in the bed ‘of 


the ocean, between Ireland and 
Newfoundland, would present, 
an insurmountable barrier to 
the successful completion of 
the’ project;. but it bas been 
proved by Licut. Maury that 
there are’ ne such inequalities 
in thisf{part of the Atlantic. In 
the "summer of 1853, and in 
the falf.of 1856, Liout. Berry- 
thon wiih-omployed-in making 
deep sea soundings along the 
proposed route. These sound- 
ings proved the existence of 
this plateau, which appears to 
have been placed there es- 
pecially for the purpose af 
holding asubmarine telegraph. 
From the subjoined engraving 
it will be seen that the greatest 
depth does not exceed two 
thousand and eighty fathoms. 
A cable laid across from New- 
foundland to Ireland would 
pass to the north of the Grand 
Banks, and rest on the plateau, 
and at a depth where the 
waters of the sea, judging from 
the nature of the bottom when 
brought to the surface, are 
as qguict and as completely at 
rest as the bottom of a mill- 
pond. There seems to be no 
perceptible currents and no 
abrading agents at work on the 
surface of the plateau. Lieut. 
Berryman brought up with the 
sounding apparatus specimens 
of the bottom, which, when ex- 
amined.with. the microscope, 
were found to consist of shells 
so minute as notito be percep- 
tible, to the eye. These little 
shells at once suggested the 
‘fact that there arcno.currents 
atthe bottom of ‘the sea from 
which they are taken; that the 
spot where theywere found was 
their burial place, and. that 
after baving lived and died on 
the surface they had sunk 
gradually to the bottom, where 
they had lain undisturbed by 
currents; for if the plateau 
were swept by currents they 
would, doubiless, have been 
abraded anid mingled with the 
other microscopic remains 
which lie at the bottom of the 
ocean, such as sand, gravel 
and other matter; but not a 


particle of sand or gravel was 
found among them. 

In the profile of the sound- 
ings taken along the plateau 
every apparent depth is cxag- 
gerated ten fold, in order te 
enable the eye to judge of 
the effect. The undulating 
line represents the surface of 
the plateau, the different depths 
being marked by fathoms, 
which are represented by the 
figures between the level of the 
Atlantic and the bed of the 
plateau. The soundings, Lieut. 
Berryman says in his report to 
ex-Secretary Dobbin, were made 
at intervals of thirty, forty, 
sixty and one hundred miles, 
all attended with complete suc- 
cess, but frequently involving 
many hours, both night and 
day, of great suspense and 


two or three thousand fathoms 
of line, sounding apparatus and 
all. ere were BO currents 
near the bottom to affect the 
soundings, and. frequently the 
slack line would be coiled or 
kinked uponit, showing plainly 
that. it reached the ‘bottom 


bed.of the geean: > 


hard work, losing sometimes * 


without: the “assistance ofthe”. 
lead, detertnining the important, 
 fact-that-a-cable-or wire-of the 
lightest :kindswould’réach (thre) “ 
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EFFECTS DF THE SUCCESS OF THE SUB- 


er J i; TELEGRAPH. 


babi that presents itself, in considering the ef- 
fects which must-resultfrom the success of this enterprise, 
is the annihilation of both space and time between the Old 
jand the New Worlds. One of the principal objeetions 
‘urged against its practicability was the @ifficulty in 
procuring a battery sufficiently strong to transmit a pulsa- 


tion across the Atlantic through a simple conductor. Tt 
was, however, satisfactorily proved by Professor Morse 


‘that itmot onty could’ be'done, but that a strong electric cur- 
ent.could. transmit a dot or character a- distance: of 
“two Ahourard miles in two seconds. Other electricians 
‘#aid it could not. be done in tess than from four to six 
Second¢, Dut the fact that it could be accomplished was 
fully-established:—'The-statement of a few facts will show 
the “wonderful éffect' which will, be produced by the 
successful layingvof this cable. The London Exchange 
closes at three’ o'clock, and as the difference in lime between 
that city and New York is four hours and forty-five minutes, 
we will receive the report of the price of Consols at eleven 
' @clock in the morning, in tine for.our operators in Walt 
street. The movements in the London and New York money 
markets will therefore appear in the evening editions of the 
New York Hersuy,and on the same day on which they 
may take place. The British Parliament sometimes. sits ag 
late as. one o'clock, and their sessions are occasionally pro: 
longed tit two in the morning, bul- the result of their de; 
liberations will veach us about ten o'clock of the preced: 
ing evening, time enough: to be. published: in the, HERALD 
of the. heat day, siitudtancously aoith the: repoit.. in, the Lon. 
dow. Fines. .'Phen, agaity ovr gredt-imercantile ifitms “can” 
“sendthelp oydersthrough it{o different, parts -of: Europe: 
and countermand them ww ith-the same. rapidity shorld they, 
\ find it their interest to do’ go. eit is Hardly possible, te cals 
_oulate the efféet‘of this stupendous undertaking, and when 
accomplished -there; ‘cannot be a doubt of its success in 
| a pecuniary point of view! ' Wherrit is considered that it 
| will be connected with. the various land lines on both 
sides of the Atlantic, now extending thirty-three thousand 
' miles in Europe and forty-two thousand in the United 
| States, and that it will be the only means of commu- 
nication between them, it would seem to be inadequate to 
the demands that will be made upon it. Such is the opin- 
ion of some who have had long experience in telegraphing, 
and who predict that before tive years elapse two sub- 
marine cables will be required instead of one. 


MORE SUBMARINE CABLES PR 15-4 

An association was quite recently organised in England 
under the title of the European and American Telegraph 
Company, which proposes to establish a direct independent 
line of telegraph between Europe and America. It is their 
intention, if practicable, to lay down a cable from the 
south of England, and another from or near the port of 
Bordeaux, in the south of France, to Cape Finisterre, on 
the coast of Spain. Thence the cable will extend to 
Oporto, or some more conyenient spot on the Portu- 
guese coast, whence it will be lsid to Flores, ono 
the Azores, and from that point it will proceed 
direct to Cape Cod, or if possible still nearer to Boston. 
We have not heard anything, however, of the discovery 
of a plateau along this route; but the bed of the ocean 
near the Azores is known to be of a volcanic nature, and 
has, we believe, some great and sudden declivities, which 
might materially interfere with the laying of a cable. 

The following are the approximate distances between 
the several points proposed to be connected :— 


Nautical Miles. 
1. Lizard to Cape Finisterre............06.066 posees 450 
2. Bordeaux to Cape Finisterre... 860 
38. Cape Finisterre to Cape Rocca.. 
4. Cape Rocca to San Miguel.... 
5. San Miguel to Flores............ 300 
6. Flores to Cape Cod (United States)... 0.0.00... 00044 1,800° 
Total... 2.00008. howranssigdaecshstshavdeat oe 3,960 


When the cabJe from the Island of Sardinia to Algeria) 
shall have been successfully laid, a land line will be run to! 
the Isthmus of Suez, from which point it will be extended in’ 
_as direct a course as possible over the intervening portion: 
of Asia-to the most Southern extremity ‘of the British East. 
India possessions. From: this point it will be carried. 
across the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago to Australia, | 
bringing this—-one of the most distant British colonies—into 
almost immediate communication with the seat of govern- 
ment at London. The greatest extent of water which will 


have to be crossed between the islands in this ocean will not 
eac4eed foury hundred miles. It may be twenty, perhaps — 
fifty years, before this can be accomplished, but, who look- 
ing back at the great. progress which has been made in 
science during the last half century, will say that the pro- - 
ject is a visionary one, or that the great globe may not even- 
tually be girdled by an electric belt along which thought | 
will fly with the speed of the lighnting, or, indecd, with the 
rapidity of thought ttself? f { 
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| Ne Thcswstits : as -eities, situated i in the 
ng SAN of iidcbay- UP Naplesjavere de- 

‘sttoyed "by Wit ef" "Vesuvius, in the 
year 79, ‘Te TROnmin Sunt fintutalist, Pliny, did 
not regard Vesuvius ag one of the active vol- 
canoes, About the time of the birth of Christ, 
the’ cone of this mountain had a very regular 
form, and had a flat top; it did not terminate 
as it does now, Sn two points. © Its’ sides, were 
| well wooded and cultivated, and at its foot’lay 
the cities of: Herculaneum and, Pompeii, with, 
their busy, enterprising and happy population: 

At-length, ‘sixty-three, years. after the birth 
-of Christ, an earthquake ‘occurred which-in- 

flieted on both ‘cities’ considerable damage. 

A succession of ‘shocks repeated themselves 
for the next sixteén years. This was the’ 
warning yoice of nature, At length’ in the | 
August of 79, the long anticipated erup- 
tion took :place. The older Pliny, at 
that.» time admiral. -of-the..Roman fleet 
(which lay at Misenum,) lost /hig: life in his 
attempt ‘to observe more closely ‘this great 
naturalappearance. ‘The younger Pliny, who 
remained behind, has left:a letter. ia which’ 
the eruption is described. First was visible 
out of the summit of Vesuvitis on high ascend- 
ing, a thick, cloudy pillar of volcanic smoke, 
which ‘spread: itself on all sides like an im- 
mense tree. ‘This majestic, monstrous, ashy 
tree darkened ‘the heavens; from its broad 
crown, pregnantwith mischief and destruction, 
the dusty foliage fell, and the country for thirty 
square miles around-the volcano, -beautifal} ds 
Hden before the ’eruption, was transformed 
into a frightful wilderness. No blade 6 gs 
was visible on those burning plains; 
an insect wantoned in the sunbeam, the 
atmos] here 0 over thé volcani¢’sand a 
‘no form of life could breathe. Mighty, i 
were the showers of ashes, and the outpouring” 
of the lava, for the two cities of Herculanéum 
and Pompeii were so completely overwhelmed 
that. for seventeen: hundied. years after the 
catastrophe, not the slightestitrace of their ex- 


to Lytton Bulwer'’s excellent romance, entitled 
“The Last Days of Pompeii,” which contains 
an interesting description of this frightful 
calamity. 

| Herculaneum lay séveral{miles nearer Ve-) 
suvius than Pompeii, and was therefore more 
| exposed to its influence, It appears to -have 
been covered not only by showers of ashes, 
but also by alluvium and lava. In reality, 
beds ‘of. lava, volcanic: ashes and alluvium, 
‘| have accumulated over this city, toa depth of 
‘| never less than seventy, and in many places 
more than one hundred and twelve feet. 

Notwithstanding.the. far greater: depth in 
‘| which’ Hercilaneum’ was buried, it wasdis- 
covered before Pompeii, in consequence of 
the accidental sinking of a well in 1713, which 
led to the theatre, and in which ‘the statues of 
Cleopatra and Hercules were found. 

Itis quite clear that-no stream of Java-ever 
reached, Pompeii. . The. overwhelming mate- 
rial consisted of ashes and’ Japillijor small 
Stones.» Hence, the excavation of this city is 
not so dificult as that of Herculaneum,.-for 
the material is lodse, ‘and! can easily bere. 
moved by;.the spade, and the depth of: the 
mass of ashes over the tops of the houses 
varies ftom ‘twelve to fourteen feet. The mat- 
ter, on the contrary, which envelopes Hercu- 
ladeum is as hard as a rock, and hence this 
city has to be mined out. 

The: inner. condition and "contents of these 
cities‘are: exceedingly interesting, not only to 


‘tif facts, but also to:the antiquarian, as pre- 
senting indubitable’ ‘evidence of the mazners 


people. 


‘| row of earthenware vessels. } 19 ~Y 


istence could be found. We refer our readers |.’ 


the geologist as a record of important scien- |" 


‘and customs of an ancient but unfortunate ; 
Imhoth cities, however, only a small}; 


away with thém the most valuable part of their 
property.,.,Jnthe.dungeons of Pompeii were 
found: Chena fstwo soldiers chained to 
| the wa d in the cellar of » country house 
hin’ the” nian the skeletons of nine: 
teen persons’ were’ present, who-had probably 
concealed themselves there in order to escape 
[the showers of ashes, They were found en- 
closed,in a -hardened tufa, and in the same 
matrix was visible 'a perfect impression of a 
‘}woman with a-child ia her arms... The form 
was there imprinted on™ the reek, hut every 
vestige of the remains'had disappeared. Op 
the neck of one of the skeletons in this cellar, 
hung a golden chain, ang on the finger of 
another wag found a ring with # ¢jamond, 
On the side of ‘the same cellar was a whole 


The names written by the soldiers on the 
walls of their: barracks and over their doors, 
are yet perfectly legible: The colors of the 


the buildings are us lively as if they had heen 
"| just laid on. ‘If these artificial ‘colors* have 
stood, it is not to be wondered at that those of 
shells remain unchanged, Thers are public 
wells which are decorated with shells in the 
same Manner as it is now done in Naples; and 
in the roomof a painter, who probably was a 
naturalist, was found a great collection of 
‘shells, many. ‘species being from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea,:and in as well-preserved a condi 
tion as if they had lain in a museum. Some 
'| Comparison of these remains with those found 
‘80 constantly in’ a fossil condition-will help us 
) form some idea of the lapse of time which 
Sneceasary in order to produce some degree 
composition or fossilization. The perfect 


| found, proves that-a burial of seventeén cen- 
turies is not sufficient to reduce them to’ that 
condition in which they are generally found as 
fossils. 

‘The wooden beams in the houses of Hereu- 
| laneum are on the outside black; but if they 
are separated from one another, they appear 


which the whole mass have made to charcoal, 


in the course of time experienced a great 
change and decay, but the state of their~pre- 
servation is really remarkable. 

Fishing nets are very abundant in both 
cities, and are often found in a. state of entire 
preservation. Théir number at Pompeii is 
the more interesting, as this place now lies 
more than a mile from the sea. At Hercula- 


easily recognised ; and in the shop of a fruit 
dealer in this city, vessels were discovered 
which were filled with almonds, hazlenuts and 
walnuts, all of which by their forms could be 


the name of the baker was printed. 


pills, which had been changed into a fine 
earthy substance, and near them lay a thin 
cylindrical bar, from which the pills:had evi. 
| dently been made. 
@ pitcher with officinal herbs. 
1827 a quadrangular glass of preserved olives 


the sturgeon,) in a well preserved condition, 

A perceptible; difference -in the eondition 
and appearance of the vegetable and animal 
remains found in Herculaneum and Pompeii 
is recognisable. Those at Pompeii are by a 
grey, powder-like tufa penetrated; the remain, 
at Herculaneum appear to have been’ first 
enveloped in- tough matter, which gradually 
pecarfie indurated, peonverting- slowly the en. 
closed substance* into a “kind ‘of charcoal.— 


number of skeletons have been found, and/it]? 
is probable that most of the inhabitants not} 
only had fie to fly, but were able to carry d 


fresco-paintings on the walls ip/the inside of 


ji ig usually very bebe at, 


“State of preservation in which these shells were: 


mostly as ordinary wood, and the progress} 


is scarcely to be observed. Many animaland 
.| vegetable substances, easily destroyed, have | 


| ing-other manuscripts. 


neum linen is. found, whose texture is yet 


easily recognised. In a baker’s shop was:a 
loaf which yet retained its form, and on which 
On the 
counter of an apothecary ‘stood a box of 


By the side of these stood | 
In the year 


was found,and eaviare, (the prepared roe of 


historians ‘and philosophers. — 


Some of the papyrus rolls at Pompéii still 
tain: their. form,-but- the writing, and espe- 
eer cht Vegetable matter, has, 
eplaced by a * 
like tufa,’: At’ Hereula ae cH the hc 
matter searcély penetrated at all, and the ve- 
getable substance of the papyrus is changed 
into a thin, friable, black matter, like the tin- 
der into which stiff paper is converted after it 
has been burnt,.and on which the letters are 
still visible. Small bundles of five or six 
rolls bound together have sometimes ‘lain ho- 
rizontally, and are then, ‘in this position, 
pressed together : they have also sometimes a 
perpendicular position. | A small ticket is: at- 
tached to each bundle, on which the name of 
the work is written, In only one instance 
have. the: sheets heen found written: on’ both 
sides, 2 “are 80 many changes and im- 
provements marked that it-must be the origi- 


0 The difference of handwriting 


Almost all are Terie 

in the Greek, and some fewin the Latin, All 
the manuscripts “were found ‘in a rrivate lif 
brary ; they were. four hundred in number, 
and consist chiefly. of works on music, rheto- 
ric, and the art of cookery. Theré are two 
volumes of Epicurus, on nature; and the 
other works are by authors of the same school ; - 
| and only a fragment of Chrysippus, an oppo; 
nent of the Epicurean system, has been found. 

The walls of Pompeii were three English 
miles in circumference, but the magnitude f 
_of Herculaneum has not yet been ascertained. 
In the last place the Theatre only can be 
seen; the Forum, the Temple of Jupiter and |: 
other buildings are filled with rubbish, so that.) 
further labor is necessary; and owing to the 
great.depth in which they are buried, it is 
very difficult_to advance in the work of exca- 
vation. The Theatre can only be seen by 
torch-light, 

If there be any truth in the opinion’ cf 
eminent antiquarians, hardly the hundredth 
part of the city of Herculaneum has yet been 
explored,-and up. till now the -excavation has 
proceeded so slowly and with so much cost, 
that there is little hope at present of discover- 
Italy can boast of its 
splendid’ Roman amphitheatre and Greek 
temple, bat, the interest these, create ought to 
be secondary to the discovery of ‘what still 
lies concealed in the dark cellars of Hercula- 
neum. Although she possesses so many 
master pieces of ancient art, yet from what 
has been discovered, the probability is that 
the Italian collection, world-renowned as they 
are at present, would be still more enriched 
if the work of excavation were continued with 
anything like spirit. From the moment that 
the first’ papyrus rolls were discovered, atten- 
tion ought to have been unceasingly directed 
to the discovery of other libraries, Both pri- 
vate and public buildings ought to be thorough- 
ly examined, and no care and expense avoided. 
A small part-of the zeal and-circumspection 
with which the last.French and. Tuscan expe 
ditior to Egypt’ was undertaken, ' would be 
suffigient to xesoue from oblivion, i in a country 
far nearer, J me, in a,short space of time, 
many. of. the ‘lost “works of the “Age of Augns. 
tus,” and ‘of the great Greek and Roman 
8. 


; 
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The: Composition of our Hyd. ant Water. 
- The following report was pregented to the 
Directors of the Water Co. on, Wednegday: 
ago @ STATE LABORATORY, 
- [HOA f  Taenron; Dee 80; 1855. 

Mr.. SaeRm 4: Dear ‘Sir :—~After many 
unavoidable: delays’ end ‘interrtiptiohé, I have 
at last been able to complete the water analyses 
with which I was charged by you some weeks 
ago, and beg leave in the following brief report 
to lay before you the results. 0" 

The water of the’ Delaware which was sub- 
mitted to analysis, was collected from theriver 
on the 11th day of September ast, at a spot 
opposite the pump house of the Water Works, 
and immediately over the grating through 
which the water is ‘drawn to supply the reser- 
voir. A specimen was also. obtained. upon the 
same day, of the water-in the reservoir, for the 
purpose of comparing ‘the proportion of foreign 
ingredients in the reservoir water, with that in 
the river water. The‘ spring water’ analysed. 
was obtained some days later, from.one of the 
tanks from which the city was formerly sup- 
plied, in the rear of the residence of Mr. 
Closson. . 

The proportion of solid.matter found im the 
several waters was as follows: br 

: Grains. 

In one gallon of Delaware water, 3.5846 

In one gallon of the reservoir water, 3/8555 

\ In one gallon of the spring water, 3.6077 

For convenience of comparison, I will'here 
quote the results of Professor B. Silliman, Jr., 
obtained some years ago with the Croton and: 
Schuylkill waters.* spats ts 
Solid matter found by Prof,, Silliman :. . 


24 Grains. 
In one gallon of Croton water, ‘: 10.93 
In one gallon of Schuylkill: water, 5.50 


The most remarkable thing about these re- 
sults is that notwithstanding the quantity of 
sand, mud, and other sediment which is sus- 
pended in the river water, so much as to in- 
jure the pumps, and which must be in great 
measure deposited and separated from. the 
water in the reservoir, the latter, nevertheless, 
actually contains more solid matter thay! the’ 
river water itself. This can only be accounted 
for by the favorable conditions. preseniadin 
the‘reservoir foa the growth of minute anitnals 
‘and plants, whose remains add of course to the 
weight'of the solid residue obtained'on evapo- 
‘ration. “My pupil, Mr. Howland Bill, has at 

my request submitted the water in the reser- 
voir, and the deposit formed at the bottom,, to a 
microscopic examination, and reports to, me 
that he finds in the water several varieties of 
animalcules and lichens or minute plants; and 
that the sediment especially is almost wholly 
composed of forests of minute: plants’ through 
which roam herds of such animals as Volvoz 
globator, or. ‘globejelly,” Vibrio anges,'or ‘goose 
animalcule,” and several species of Bacillaria 
and ‘Navicula. On the surface of che water he 
found a slight green scum, which when magni- 
fied resolved itself into-collections of the Cer- 
caria mutabilis,.an animal production charac- 
‘teristic of ‘stagnant water. Numerous large 
green water weeds may also be seen floating in 
the reservoir. . ; 
Recurring to the results given above, it may 
also be remarked that the river water is really 
somewhat less charged with foreign ingredients 
than that of the springs, although the latter is 
is so much more pleasant to persons possessing 
delicate organs of taste. This probably arises 
from the fact that the principal mineral ingre- 
dient in spring water, as shown by the. analy- 
sis, is chloride of sodiwm or common salt, while 
the river water is principally contaminated 
with carbonates of lime, magnesia, potash, 
etc., which give water a bitter taste. 
The analyses will be found below in a.com- 
plete form and arranged so as to admit of @ 
comparison between the composition of ‘the 
river and the springs. 


RIVER. SPRINGS. 
Grains in one gallon 
of 58,372. grains. 


Whole solid matter found, 8.534581 . 3.607750 


| Carbonate of lime, 1.300000 _—_ 
Carbonate of magnesia, 889272 ———— 
Carbonate of potash, 172471 
Chloride of: sodium, -106334 1.021225 
Chloride of potassium, 012190 
Sulphate of lime, -185847 # .009233 
Phosphate of lime, 142338 = .144659 
Silica, ; A97587 = -.755894 
Sesquioxide of iron, with trace 
of alumina, 027453 = .126778 
In combination { Lime, 277662 
with the sili Magnesia, 355620 
ca and organ- } Potash, 493059 
ic matter. | Soda, 173518 
Oxide of manganese, trace. 


Carbonic acid, . 
| Organic matter containing am- 
monia, — 634852 3558342 
Specific gravity, 1.00071 99972 
| " NG spegific gravity of the Reservoir water was 
1 1.00064, 000°." : 


On comparison of this analysis of the waters 
of the Delaware with other analyses of river 
waters, the fact is rendered apparent that few’ 
rivers exist whose,waters are so free from im- 
purity,;, All causes of complaint which have 
arisen are due to the improper mode of storing 
the water for use. Open reservoirs, in which 
the water is kept standing for several days to 
stagnate in the heat of lhe sun, are perfect hot- 
beds for the growth of animal and vegetable 
life. - Finding every necessary requisite to 
their germination, light, heat, and an anlimit- 
ed supply of fertilising mineral substances, 
phosphates, sulphates, carbonates and silicates 
of lime, potash, ammonia, etc., infinite num- 
bers of minute seeds spring forth into growing 
plants, which in their turn furnish. nourish- 
ment to innumerable swarms of living animals 
engendered from their embryos pre-existent’ in 
the water. The breeding of these microscopic 
creatures, under favorable circumstances, is's0 
rapid that in a very few hours the water will 
become alive with them. It was to one of these 
animals, a species of Cyclops, thatthe so-called 
“fishy” taste and smell of the reservoir water 
which has at two or three periods been found 
so annoying, was due. f 

I have here a simple plan to suggest, whict 
has occurred to me in considering this mat 
ter, and which, if adopted, would undoubtedly 
prevent all difficulty in all future time. It is 
to floor over the reservoir. Keep the watei 
stored in the dark. Deprive the organi 
germs of the light and heat of the sun, which 
constitute their, means of life, and, they wil 
cease to, germinate. The water being kepi 
in a cool,,;dark place, will always be,cool and 
pleasant,» ... Lam Sir, very respectfully 

tee ga (an 6 HENRY WURDE: 
(Iw Ont WT. State Chemist,’ ete. 


' 
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St.’ Beséy’s; Church. : 
The re-paintin= of “the “spiro of St. Poter’s 
Church, at the cornep- of, Bbird and Pine stroets, 
and the taking down of the gilt crosa with which 
it was surmounted, for the purpose of having it 
re-gilt, has excited considerable attontion within a 
few days, and given rise to various discussions con- 
cerning the height of the apire,the dimensions of 
tha cross, tho weight of the bells, &c., &e. We 
have collected together a varioty of facts relating 
to, these interesting objects and to the charch 
itself, which we are persudded will possess consi- 
derable interest to the majority of our teaders. 

St. Peter’s Church was founded in 1758 as a | 
Chapel of Ease” to Christ Church, and cost at | 
that time the sum of $3,310. Tho gronnd w—~ «vt 
considered of. muah. -——a~eat-tiat early period ir 
the history of the city, and the Penna family, by 
whom it was denated to the church, made no groat 
sacrifice in the bestowal of the gift.. The chureh, 
in the early days of the city, was known as“ the 
church on the hill,” from the fact that it was 
in the region of “ Sooiety Hill.” It was, in fact 
considered owt of town until after the period of 
the Revolution. Ia September, 1761, the church 
edifice was declarod finished, and in that month 
the clergy met at Christ Church, and, with the 
wardens and vestry, they proceeded to the Gover- 
nor’s house, where they were joined by his excel- 
lency and some of the Council, and the entire’ 
party proceeded in high state to the new church, 
where they were .edified by a sermon by Doctor 
Smith, the Provost of the College, from the text, 
“T have surely built thee a house to dwell in.” 
The original church was furnished with a cupola, 
and in the cupola was a bell that had formerly 
occupied a crotch in a troe in front of Christ 
Church, in/Second street, and which served to call 
the members of the congregation to worship in 

primitive days. % 

The main body of the church of St. Peters was 
never materially altered, although: the interior 
was somewhat modernized several years since. 
In 1841 the brick tower upon which the spire now 
stands was erected by the church ata cost of aboug 
$10,000. The following year the steeple was 
finished, and on the 31st of October, 1842, the 
ohime of bells were first rang. This was only by 
way of trial, however, for the first public, formal 
ringing of the bells was upon the 3d of November, 
the Thankagiving day appointed in the Episcopal 
calendar. The chime was presented to the church 
by the late Benjamin Wilcocks, Esq., who had 
them cast“fn’ London: at-a cost of over $2,000. 
They were brought, jou this coyntry; freejof 
charge, in suet pete rae) ag Bese ca 
wwhe lever that vestel Cale dntotport subsequently } 
‘a merry-chime was rung in compliment-sb-Gae j 
owners. “A solemn peal was rung at.lagt wep the 


Sad intelligence of the destruction of the ship, by 
bes ,Feached tho city. When tlie bells of St. Pe- 
4.church were first chimed fears were enter- 
itained that tb steeple ‘wid inot-eafe, as the top 
could plainly be seem torawayito and fro, but it 
has since stegd, Mapyoalusty ringing, and buffeted 
many a gale, andthe feqra of the spire coming to 
the ground have long since died away. ‘ 
The entire height of the, spire from the ground 


to the top of the lightning rod is 219 feet. The 


gilt cross is nearly eight feet in height. 
Tho following is the weight of the different bells 
in the chime : 


No. - Cwts. Qrs. Lbs. 
; lzo ‘aaa 


the steeple ot Christ Church, were cast in the same 
establishment—the foundry of Thomas Mears, 
White Chapel, London. The bells for Christ 


| Church were cast in the year 1754, and the oen- 


tennial anniversary cf the first time they were ever 
rang in Philadelphia was celebrated at the incom- 
ing of the present year. Christ Churoh steeple 
was commenced in 1751 and finished in 1755. Its 
height is 196 feet 9 inches from the base to the 
mitre, and about 200 feet to the top of the light- 
ning rod, When the steeple was painted, in 1838, 
the vane, bails and mitre, which are all of copper, 
were taken down to be re-gilded, and at that time 
the size of each was accurately ascertained. Tho 
largest ball measures 7 feet 9 inches in circumfer_ 
ence, and is said to contain 60 gallons. The four 
| small balls, which indicate the cardinal points of 
‘ the compass, are each 1 foot 10 inches in circum- 
ference, and are 3 feet 10 inches apart. The mitre 
is 2 feet 6 inches in height, and 4 feet in circum- 
ference. Upon it are thirteen stars, the number of 
the original States, with the following inscrip- 
tion:— : 

‘The Right Rev. Wm. White, D.D., consecrated 


Bishop of the Episcopal Church of Pennsylvania, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1787.” 


‘The bells, eight in number, were purchased ata 
cost of £560 sterling. The whole weight is 9000 
Ibs., the largest weighing 2040 lbs. The largest 
bell was broken a number of years since, and was 
sent to the ancient foundry at White Chapel, aad. 
was recast, 

These chimes were brought to this country by 
Capt. Budden, a well known commander in the 
merchant marine during » good part of the last 
century. 

“This was the second ehime introduced into the 
United ‘Statos.” Christ Church, at Boston, had a 
chime ti P4400 eS 
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Suggestions for improving permanent way of colonial rail- 
ways.—The drawings, Figs. 27 to 40 inclusive, show details of 
various methods adopted by the writer to improve the joints of 
permanent way. They have been tried in short lengths, as 
examples, upon a colonial railway of extensive traflic, and have 
been found to succeed admirably, so far as the period of trial 
enabled the writer to’ judge. At any rate they each and all of 
them maintained a much better joint, and dispensed with much 
of that clattering, unpleasant sound which is experienced in 
riding over a colonial railway. Figs. 27, 28, and 29, show a 


RAILWAYS FOR THE COLONIES AND NEW 
: COUNTRIES. 


j yt “I (Concluded from p. 248). 


Permanent way.—Figs. 23, 24, 25, and 26, show the forms in 
general. use on colonial railways. These rails and chairs are used 
largely on railways in the United States, and on the Great 
Western and Grand Trunk Railways of Canada. The chair 
weighs 9]b., and is used only at the joints, the intermediate 
sleepers being secured to the rail by two strong flat-headed 
spikes, } lb. each, which clip the rail. One end of the rail is cut 
with two slots to receive two of the spikes, which pass through 


FIC.23, FIC 25. 
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section, elevation, and plan of a joint chair, which unites in 

itself all the advantages of fish-plates. The chair is extremely 

simple in its manufacture, being simply cut out of a piece of 


half inch boiler plate, measuring 10 inches by 8 inches, and will 
weigh about 12 1b, The chair is secured to the ordinary cross 


the chair. The rails weigh about 63 lb. to the yard, or 100 tons 
per mile of single way. The sleepers are 2 ft. 3 in. apart. The 
rails are manufactured with a cant in them to receive the bevel of 
the wheel. The sleepers should not be less than 10 in. by 6 in., 
and 9 ft. long, and made from oak, ash, hemlock, pine, cedar, or 
tamarack. 
The construction of one mile of single line of railway ina new 
country may be estimated with safety, complete with full equip- 
ment, as follows :— 


Per Mile. 
P Land and legal expenses... ne ie -- £200 0 0 
Clearing and grubbing away the bush ». 150 0 0 
Fencing s oe ays o 2 175 0 0 
Culverts and drainage .. oa Sie «. 250 0 0 
Excavations .. . oe oe 1,800 0 0 
Bridges ss ee oe oe oe . 750 0 0 
Road level crossings Pr ve oe -- 200 0 0 
Permanent way and ballast .. ee «» 2,000 0 0 
Stations, warehouses, and extra sidings « 300 0 0 
Surveying, engineering, and superintendence 200 0 4 
‘ Telegraph and apparatus oe a 7s 50 0 0 
3 Rolling stock aie oe or oe -. 1,250 0 0 | 
Contingencies ‘sia ae “s a on ‘ato: 20. © S¥D SCALF | 
Total per mile £7,500 0 0 1.INOH To FOOT | 
3. Maintenance and working.—The maintenance of the per- FIG 36 


manent road in efficient working order should be the prime con- 
sideration. In new countries too frequently it is allowed to fall 
into a most perilous state at times from a deficiency of revenue 
and ecarcity of labour. As a general rule, the first year two 
good experienced men should be employed per mile; then after 
the proportion of one and a-half man per mile for second year, 
and one man per mile afterwards. These men, of course, can be 
formed into any convenient number of gangs to suit the urgency 
of the moment. It is preferable for the company to maintain 
their road with an intelligent superintendent than let it out by 
contract, and run the risk of all the schemings of sub-contractors 
and those little men to whom the work is generally handed over 
to be done. 

There will be required one locomotive for about every eight 
miles of railway at first. They should be constructed with truck 
carriage and small leading wheels in front to direct the locomo- 
tive safely over the unequal parts of road; made to burn the 
wood fuel cut out of the forest, with large funnels to regulate 
the draft; and provided with a bell, a very powerful whistle, 
and a glazed sash covering over the footboard to protect the 
engine driver and fireman from the severities of climate. 

The carriages should be built about sixty feet in length, saloon 
fashion, and after the most approved American method, and 
capable of carrying sixty people, with passage down the centre, 
and in direct communication with the conductor, who is conti- 
nually traversing the train for tickets, &c., and also with the 
engine driver by a rope passing along the top of the carriages 

to the spring bell onthe engine. They should be warmed in 

winter by a stove. aI- 

The station masters should have provided for them every 
facility for accommodating passengers and produce brought to 
the railway from those almost inaccessible parts of the bush, oa 
far back in the rear of the country. The produce for transport 
can only be brought at certain seasons of the year, when the; 
primitive roads are passable; and therefore all desirable accommo- 
dation should be provided for storing same until it can be fishing should be made one-eighth of an inch larger than the bolts, 
gathered together in large quantities to be transported to market. to allow of expansion, Figs, 80 and 81 show elevation and plan 
The heavy traffic and revenue of the company will much depend pee: 
upon arrangements of this kind, as the one great idea to be re- Ses 
garded is, the thorough development of the agricultural and of an intermediate chair, BED pit ture, to supersede the 
mineral resources of the new country opened out by the railway. usual system of merely spiking the rails to intermediate sleepers 

The working expenses of a railway should not exceed the fol- without chairs. The chair is cut out of a piece of half-inch 
lowing. boiler plate, measuring 7 inches by 6 inches, and will weigh 

about 6 1b. The chair is secured to the sleeper by two 6-inch 
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SCALE, 1 INCH TO THE FOOT. 
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sleepers by means of four 6-inch spikes, j-inch square. The 
ends of rails are connected with chairs by two fishing bolts, 1 inch 
in diameter. The holes at the ends of rails to receive bolts for 


Maintenance of permanent road 4d. per mile per train 
9 


oe f sok and repairs =... a ” spikes, five-eighths of aninch square. The intermediate chairs 
arriage and wagon repairs ee ee te “ ”» . } j 5 

Gieneral charges, taxes, &c, 6. oe ee 6d. ”» ma be placed. with centres 2 ft. 7% in. apart. Figs. 82, 38, and 34 

show section, elevation, and plan of joint chairs, to be used with 

Total <. aa. oe ew Use A0d, afish plate 24 inches by $ inch. The chairs are placed 9 inches 


from the joint, are cut out of a piece of half-inch boiler plate, 


The locomotives for passenger trains will burn 27 Ib. of coke 
per mile, or acord of wood measuring 128 cubic feet when 
stacked in piles, to 35 miles; the goods locomotives 42 Ib, of , 
coke per mile, or a cord of wood to about 25 miles. The total | 
cost of maintenance of permanent way should not exceed £100 | 
per mile. : 


10 inches by 8 inches, weigh 12 lb., and are fished to the rails 
with four bolts, 1 inch in diameter, Figs. 85 and 36 show 
section and elevation of a bridge rail, fished in the interior with 
a plate 2} inches by 4 inch, and four bolts. Fig. 37 shows an 
elevation of a cast iron joint chair, holding a wooden key 
9 inches by 2 inches, and used with bolts to fish joint. Fig. 38 
shows elevation of cast iron joint chair, used for fishing rails 
with two bolts. Figs. 39 and 40 show elevation and plan of a 
metli¥a ‘of forming ends of rails, so that they may be fished 
with the assistance of two l-inch bolts. These methods might 
be advantageously and economically employed in the case of 
branch railways at home, as well as incoypgrated upon the 
colonial systems in general use. /%/ ™ 
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ENGLISH. 


5 . 
Eastern Counties....... coences 44% « 47° 
Kast Lancashire . 69 .. 44:5 
Hull and Holderness .......... 55°02 .. 5977 
Kendal and Windermere ...... 39°00 .. 48°11 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... 39°53 .. 38°05 
Lancaster and Carlisle ......... 42°71 .. 40°82 
Lianelly.......cceccecececeees 68°24 .. 66°04 
Llynvi Valley. .......ceeeeee0+ 25°62 .. 20°13 
London and Blackwall ........ 88°02 .. 35°98 
London and Brighton.......... 39°51 .. 39°21 
London and North-Western ..., 42°99 .. 41:06 
London and South-Western .... 38°40 .. 38-07 
Manchester and Sheffield ... 53°19 .. 45°35 
Maryport and Carlisle 54 .. 46°29 
Midland.......0.006 "84 .. 43°62 
Monmouthshire .......se0+0++ G1'52 .. 60°35 
Newcastle and Carlisle ........ 41°69 .. 41°02 
Newport and Hereford ........ 6112 .. 52:09 
North-Eastern ........seecee0+ 45°65 «. 44°15 
North London .........ssee004 46°12 .. 40°87 
North Staffordshire.........++. 43°00 .. 43°35 
North and §.-Western Junction. 34:10 .. 33°80 
Oxford, Worcester, and Woly... 57:93 .. 57°25 
St. Helens......ccecceseseeeee 45°81... 46°21 
South Devon.......ceseeeeeees 55.90 .. 48°63 
South-Eastern ..........e0000+ 45°70 .. 43°64 
South Wales......cecscseeeeee SOL .. 55°81 
South Yorkshire ....... 1.2.0. 40°49 .. 46°39 
Stockton and Darlington ...... 54°13 .. 53°38 
Taff Vale ....seccccscesvceess 52°38 .. 52°94 
Vale of Neath ......ceeeeeeees 49°66 2. 49°43 
West Cornwall.....sceseeeeees 60°37 .. 53°11 
Whitehaven.......... »». 65°01 .. 50°82 
Whitehaven and Furness ...... 62°93 .. 61°31 
SCOTCH. 

Caledonian ....cccssecceevees 45°49 .. 45°07 
Caledonian and Dumbartonshire. 40°83 ., 41:18 
Deeside .......cceecceeeeveees 40°69 .. 38°93 
Dundee and Arbroath.......... 49°60 .. 50°25 
Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen .. 40°55 .. 37°71 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 49°75 .. 43°74 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee . 50:13 .. 46°67 
Glasgow and South-Western ... 41°58 ., 41°41 
Great North of Scotland........° 38°09 .. 38°53 
Monkland ....ce.ececeeeseueee 37°40 2. 38°47 
Morayshire .... 27. 59°21 
North British §.. 09 ., 42°29 
Seottish Central ........... 87°27 .. 42°53 
Scottish North-Eastern, viz 
» Aberdeen .is..s., soeee 48°73 . 

Scottish Midland ...4.....0+0 47°80 } 47°08 


IRISH. 
Belfast and Ballymena ......0. 
Belfast and County Down...... 
Cork and Bandon..... 5:6 eiasktsseiaios OF 
Cork and Passage ...sseeeeees 
Dublin and Belfast ..........4. 
Dublin and Drogheda.......... 
Dublin and Wicklow .......... 
Dundalk and Enniskillen ...... 
Great Southern aud Western .,. 


Waterford and Kilkenny 
Waterford and Limerick 


Waterford and Tramore... 62°21 .. 62°91 


aces 


EASTERN COUNTIES—SEASON TICKETS.: 


A meeting of season ticket holders on the Wood- 
ford and Loughton branch, was held on Tues- 
day, at_the Blackwall Railway Tavern; Frederick 
Arrow, Esq., in the chair, tojconsider the steps to be 
taken in order to compel the directors to provide pro- 
a accommodation for the passengers upon the 

ranch. 

The Chairman said—Gentlemen, I must draw, your 
attention to what has occurred in reference.-to. the 
subject upon which we are met. Most of you, I be-+ 
lieve, were present at an interview which was had 
with the directors of the Eastern..Counties, at which 
the treatment we received from some “parties was not 
that due to gentlemen. In consequence of the man- 
ner in which our case was treated, we thought it 
right to have a legal opinion, as every argument had 
been exhausted. We spoke to the directors, as men 
having a large trust to fulfil; but they spoke only of 
the shareholders, and it appeared the public had no- 
thing to expect from them. It is now for you to de- 
termine whether you will enforce your claim legally, 
and we ask for the expression of your opinion on this 
point. We have called you together to determine whe- 
ther you will take those steps which may be neces- 
sary to bring the directors to book. We have taken 
the qpinicn of a gentleman of professional eminence, 
whichleadsusto think we have high ground togoupon. 
If you think that opinion will justify us in going 
into court, you can unite together, or you can pro- 
ceed in one gentleman’s name. The process will not 
be very expensive, and a trifle from each gentleman 
will enable us to proceed. We are persuaded that 
there has been a gross breach of faith on the part of 
the directors, because when it was proposed by the 
North-West London to make a similar line, the di- 
rectors represented to the committee of the House of 
Commons, as a reason for granting this branch, that 
they would run what they called ‘‘omnibus trains” 
every half-hour at.a uniform rate of one shilling from 
Loughton up to Fenchurch-strect. Now, it is evi- 
dent that we must take steps to establish a claim in 
law, even though the law be uncertain. Possibly, 
the giving publicity to the facts may act upon the 
directors. ‘i will not take up,your time longer, as 
everybody present knows what he is doing. I hope 
gentlemen will express their opinions, because that 
will determine whether we. shall adopt measures to 
enforce our rights. 

Mr. Masterman having briefly explained to the 
meeting the view taken by counsel upon the rights 
of the season-ticket-holders and of the porte gene- 
rally, Mr. H. Johnson remarked that he had been 
one of the best customers on the line, having paid 
1102. for one year; and he had been most abominably 
treated. He took out tickets from Ist January, and 
half he found he,was deprived of the convenience of 
now the number of trains running to and from Fen- 
church-street* when he applied for the tickets. 
Since then, in the case of daily tickets to and from 
Fenchurch-strect, an addition: 
Stratford, although the distance from Shoreditch was 
less than from Fenchurch-street, and the station 
more inconvenient. . 

The Chairman observed, that when the season- 
tickets had expired they did not know what further 
annoyance they might have to encounter., 

Mr. Masterman said it appeared that there was not 
reasonable public accommodation afforded. 

One of the gentlemen present suggested that the 
best course would be to raise a sum of money to meet 
expenses to carry on the matter, and Mr. Johnson 
said he would most gladly contribute his mite. 

The Chairman said, if the question was raised before 
Parliament he believed the directors would be too 


fare was charged to” 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. x 
ee 
. TO-THE-EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—On my arrival in England my attention was -called 
to a leader-in-your journal of the 10th of last month on the 
subject of railway. accidents in this country, and iI was 
forcibly strack your remarks that, a a 9 the average 
of those aceidents has been of late much : oed, it « 
remains too large, inasmuch as its height is raised by pre- 
ventible causes. In Germany, especially in Prussia, the 
system of avorking railways is very different, and far pre- 
ferable to that adopted by the English directors. 

I was for a em one of = — erage “4 ann 
Cologne and Minden Company, extending over abou' 
pag and it has the om | of being one of the best, 
conducted limes on the Continent. % : 

By proper:cegulations, the average of accidents on ‘that. 
line has been : reduced as nearly as possible to aminimum. ' 
During a F agi ofj six years only two travellens:have been 
injured: 3 the 


ne. met with his death in consequence of the | 
running .off the: unrail, he being found dead in the | 
carriage without any injury being discovered on :his per: 
son ; the other rec! ly jumped’ out of the carriaga, w: ‘ 
it was in mdéion and broke his leg. . 
Although that company is worked with a single line and ' 
rail for a'long distance, and as many as from 52't0‘58 trains 
per diem pass over it, such a circumstance as one train run- : 
ning into another while stationary, or two meeting each other 
while in motion, is unheard of. Here, on the contrary, it: 
frequently happens, .and it is attributable to a manifest ' 
error in ‘the management. In Prussia the administration | 
of railways is under: the strong control not only of bg 
rienced boards. of-direction and subordinate officers, ‘but 
of commissioners.appointed by the Government. 
ba he re ace-obliged to start with punctuality, and at— 
re; ours, 
‘rom station to-station their arrival and departure are 
announced by the electric and aerial or hand telegraph, 
One train’ is:not.permitted to follow another at a less |' 
distance than-one English mile. 
At convenientiposts, so as to bein sight of each other, | 
there stationed. certain signalmen called bahnwacrior, | . 
whose duty itis - set ie okay a sual or an heed |: 
graph lay, and'to si eacl er with lamps by night. | 
Foch u fees men lelbuted in asmall hut, over which | ‘ 
;is placed a clock, communicated with by the electric 
wire, and he ‘has full-control of that ot the line which | 
is entrusted tothis careor look out. en unemployed in | 
-the abovementioned «manner his time is occupied in plate | 
‘Jaying, and it is a part ofthis business to keep his portion of | 
Seen is perfect good.order as well as to arrange the | 
points. : 


~ ‘With respect+o the trains the greatest care and preeaution. | 
oe meen Gea her is Ender the - srintendena ofa 

. Chief guard (zugfahrer), in whom is ves' ‘iscretionary 
powers the moinent it ileaves the station; under him 
-sub-guards (schaffror), who attend the travellers, collect the , 
-tickets, see that the doors.of the carriages are closed and 
not opened while the train isiin motion, &. Two i 
are anaes to the guardianship of. each of these men. 
‘Every alternate carziage isfitted with a break, and on its 
/Toof sits a breaksman, who woxks it according to the signals 
,given by the driver. 4 . 

‘These breaks, so arranged, are of thee importance 
«with. respect to safety,.because the indefinite increase of the 
length of the train dees, not, as is the case in England, in- 
definitely increase the weight whieh a limited and stationary 
break-power has to overcome, but ev additional weight 
‘brings with it the n controlling force. When 
danger is apprehendéd the whistleis sounded and the breaks 
ware rapidly and. simultaneously applied, the conse- 
quence of which is thet by means of their enor- 
mous collective power. a stoppage is effected in from 
:80 -to 100 yards in ordinary, and from 150 to 200 yards 
on express trains. This letter limit, however, does not 
require:theexercise of the bie gd of the breaks, which 


fis put on in.eases of sudden ( emergency. As 
another precaution, the main is provided with a port-. 
able battery, instruments, and a ladder, so that he can in 


«ase of a breakdown communicate instaataneously with the 
mext station by putting his battery in union with the 
main wire. In the stationmaster is vested a discretion to 
prevent any train from starting when he has received a 
motification of daager on any part of the line. 

In submitting to the public through your widely-circu- 
dated journal. these pecsierroarer Sap result of practical ex- 
perience, I am quite aware that the adoption in this country 
af the Prussian (principallythe Cologne ane Rig eolayeamn 
of working would inwolve an increase of expenditure by the 
augm ion of the n staff ; the dividends, how- 
ever, of the Prussian reilways, notwithstanding this outlay, 
pay on an average from 8 to 9 per cent, per. annum ; 
some of them yieldfrom 9 to 12, and afew as mnch as 15 


percent. . 

This lucrative result, in comparison with the English 
dividends, is, in my opinion, traceable rather tothe non- 
existence of duplicate und eompeting lines. abroad than to 
the lesser cost of construction and working expenses. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
i JULIUS WINTZ. FITZGERALD. 

1, Blomfield-gardens, pepe ‘Westbourne-terrace, 

art ay 2. 


}2u»% METROPOLITAN WATER AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


Ws have seen a report on microscopical examinations of the 
Thames and other waters supplied to the metropolis, which might 
alone induce all mankind to boil their water before using, or to form 
an anti-water-drinking association. “His drink the pearly stream,” 
was always a bad line, by reason of a bad adjective, but it can have no 
reference to a London eremite, if any person of that class exists here. 
“Pure as the crystal” can only be intelligible to the inhabitants of 
large cities by allocating the stream to “ gin palaces,” an idea in which 
they would be confirmed by the employment of “ real crystal” in the 
service of “the stream.” “THis drink the crystal stream,” a strange 
coincidence with the “pearly” before said, was the description of a 
sober man; yet see how a bad water company may murder a poet’s 
meaning ; and in course of ages, critics and lexicographers might 
arise to prove that “hermit” meant a person of intemperate habits, 
as is sufficiently evinced by his habi- 
tual dink — namely, ‘the “ crystal 
, stream,” in-other words, ‘blue ruin,’ 
“Flow on, flow on fair fable’s happy 
stream,’? may be very appropriately 
applied to the West Thames, New 
River, South Lambeth, and» many 
another stream apparently perfectly 
“ fabulous,” as respects theit preten- 
sions to be pure water, and contain- 
ing per gallon many “ happy families.” 
Here is a portrait: of one of those 


public: pay. ‘This ‘is’ the Steritor 
Milleri,: somewhat larger than - life— 
magnified, indeed, by 150 diameters, 


the animalcules. — 
M. Miilleri the Vibrio fluvialis, mag- 
nified in the same proportion, because 


Stexzos Muuzst, 


‘Vispio FLvvianis, 


beings of the deep for which the 


but an ugly affair-under any circum-, 
stances, and a’ horrid Nimrod’ among: 
We place ‘beside’ 


it was found very general among all the London waters. The 
Vibrio fluvialis' is suspected of a preference to being swallowed. It 
is thought that the apparently fatal leap is a mere transfer in his 
case to superior pasture. The Vibrio, according to the reporter, 
Edwin Lankester, M.D., closely resembles the Entozoa, or worms 
inhabiting man’s body. The animal itself, in its juvenile state, or its 
eggs, may be introduced in dozens, from a single tumblerful of 
water. 

“Take water from the spring,” and it is very good of Mr. George 
Cruickshank and others to tell us so, while we act strictly on their 
advice when that is possible, but are we also to take “ Vibrios” from 
the pipes? A water-drinker knoweth not the extent of insect immi- 
gration that may be going into him when he drinks, and it is pro- 
voking enough to have a stomach turned into a menagerie of worms, 
with the certainty of its next becoming a medicine chest; to maintain 
dividends, and the value of money sunk in pipes for the supply of 
water, on the intermittent principle. \ "The “Vibrio in this woodcut is 
magnified ‘only 100 times, and is a loathsome beast;‘but we add a 
very pretty animalcule, although not one that would be entirely 
agreeable to swallow, ea Heal Se cont 
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CYCLOPS QUADRICORNIS 


= Tue Cyctors quapricornis (Female), QMfale). 


This species, the Cyclops quadricornis is extremely common in 


London waters. The Cyclops belongs to the Amazon or the Bloomer 
genus—the larger and stronger animalcule being the female. The 
male is a small and weak animalcule; and if the female be a vixen, 


the life of the male Cyclops is not to be envied. The smaller figure 
is that of one of their rising family, and the three are only magnified 
by 50. 

(Continued at page 629.) 


INSTRUMENT FOR MEASURING THE VELOCITY OF 
SHIPS, CURRENTS, &c. 
Tus instrument has been arranged by Mr. James R. Napier, of Glas- 
gow, who has forwarded to us a sketch and description. It appears 
to have very fairly indicated thespeeds of the vessels to which it has 


been applied. \2 z ~-) 
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A bent tube with its orifice exposed to the passing water will, by the 
height to which the water rises in the tube, indicate the velocity of the 


vessel or current. Tubes of this description have been tried, but the 
difficulty of ascertaining the zero point, or the level of the surrounding 
water from which to measure the height, especially in a boisterous sea 
and with every varying immersion of the vessel, has hitherto rendered 
this simple construction unsatisfactory. In the instrument as now 
arranged, Mr. Napier has overcome this difficulty by using two bent 
tubes, the one having its orifice looking forward, and the other having 
its orifice looking aft, their other extremities being connected with a 
bulbed glass tube containing a little mercury. .The velocity of the: 
ship is indicated by the height to which the mercury rises, and, as 
when the vessel is at restor moved vertically, the pressures on both the 
the exposed orifices are, and always continue equal, neither the vary- 
ing immersions nor boisterous seas can have any influence on the 
heights to which the mercury will rise. 
Fig. 1 shows the principle of the instrument, the motion of the 
vessel causing the water to enter one limb of the tube, as at L; Fig. 
2 shows a section of the instruments one-quarter of the real size; Fig. 
3 represents the plan and cross section of a vessel showing the position 
of the instrument. The bent pieces L and E are fastened to the side 
of the vessel well under water, and may be fixed at any part, though 
they have hitherto been placed about the middle, in the engine 
compartment of steamers. The instrument itself may be placed in 
any situation where it can be most conveniently seen,—as, in the 
cuptain’s cabin, for instance. It is found that it is most effective 
when placed below the external water level, as. when placed above 
this level the indications become uncertain from the accumulation of 
air which disengages from the water. The stop-cocks B and M, and 
the short tubes at C aud N, are for the purpose of allowing air to- 
escape if such is suspected to be present; and the stop-cocks A and 
K for regulating the size of the orifice, so as to prevent the oscillations 
of the mercury. The pieces E and L were connected with the instru- 
ment by block tin and India-rubber tubing. A scale of tenths of an 
inch placed alongside the glass tube, with its zero level with the mer- 
cury in the bulb, shows the heights to which the mercury rises, when 
the vessels are propelled at different speeds. 

Mr. Napier imagined that the velocity would be indicated by the 


usual formula v=n h, h being the height of the mercury, and 


that when v is taken in knots per hour, and h in inches, n would bea 
| constant quantity, if not for all ships at all velocities, at least for the 
same ship at all velocities, and, if constant, its value would be nearly 
5, found by reducing the formula v? = gh from feet per second to 
knots per hour, and to ’ inches of mercury instead of feet of water. 
The results recorded, however, do not exactly corroborate this; but. 
the experiments are perhaps too few, and some of (hem not taken with 
sufficient care, as in the first experiments Mr. Napier says he was 
not sufficiently acquainted with the working of the instrument to take 
the necessary precaution for freeing it of air, asin the trials it was 
generally placed above the water-level. In the ship Fiery Cross these 
objections were removed. | 43 i ’ 


Values ofivin ,- ‘ 
Knots. observed.|/Height of 
| the formula Velocity in Nerney, 
C=N Vv h aa per hour.| Inches. 
i 
River steamer Vulcan .......+.. 461+ 10°05 4°75 
Do. re 430+ 24°32 89 
Screw steamer Queen . 88 35 
Os sere not observed. 4:5 
Screw steamer Emerald .. 5°63 754 18 
03: sia 5°86 10°48 32 
Screw steamer Lancefield . os 74 
Screw steamer Fiery Cross ...... 544 13°66 63 


The curves on the accompanying diagram are drawn for different 


values of n from the formula v = n h to facilitate the formation 


of scales. 
The working of the instrument on board the Fiery Cross is shown 
jamthe following table :— 


re 


“A ce 


7 /Velocity calculated 
Preaane P \ 3-3 by the formula 
Time. |_ tions o ressure! Height of Mercury in|, a 
screw perjon boiler) o0 indicating inches. °= 2 Y h 
minite: Ibs, (Speed in icating inches. 
knots per hour. 
as 
9.30 p m. 52 es 52 123 
11.50 ,, 474 8h 46 i full steam. 5 
12.1 ,, 514 12 5°15 expansively. 
12.25. ,, 54 15 55 
12.27 ,, 55 16 5°55 | 12°7 
12.45 3? 50 4-85 calm weather. | 118 
1.5 am. 52 | 5°15 
2 49 4°5 
9.55 ,, 49 4:2 ship rolling. 11 
5 48} 4:2 blowing fresh. 
2 pm 483 395 with heavy seas. 10°7 


_The Fiery Cross is a screw-steamer of about 1,100 tons, th results 
given in the table being those obtained on a recent voyage from the 
Clyde to Cardiff. The particulars were taken from her log. 


wesne- 


Fce disapproving of al ‘these laws. 
nication was presented fro 
; of the Wate Re ‘from the Chief 
or a new reservoir et ithe, Schuylkill | 
elevation of the pres nt its and 


-f: Y-ore 10 feet abi ve it. 2d 
$57,943 27 nd x ‘The first is editaad; 


Voir to contein-28,9:'5,252.-wine gallo’ 
Zhe Committee on Water reported 
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LONDON GENERAL OMNIBUS COMPANY, 

_ The adjourned annual meeting of this company was held 

in Paris, M. Vacossin in the chair. =i 

The report, which was of considerable length, was read, 

It stated that the company commenced operations on the 

7th of January, 1856, by receiving its first omnibuses, and 

they continued to receive others until the number reached 

600. The profits realized in ‘the year 1856 amounted 

to 123 per cent. of the capital. The result of the 

working of the first three months of 1857 is 
stated to be equivalent to 15 per cent. on the capital, 

The balance-sheet shows a total of 1,085,286J,, including 

unissued shares on both sides to the amount of 200,000/. 

The funds of the company are composed of issued 

shares to the amount of  800,000/., and unissued 

shares to the amount of 200,000/., together 1,000,000. 

The 600 omnibuses, with all their appurtenances, cost 

10,000,000f. (400,0007.). In addition to this, the sum 
| of 1,202,714f. (48,1087.) has been expended for the purchase 
' of new omnibuses, for the increase of the number of horses, 

and for various improvements in thestock. The report ex- 
plains that the compauy have in reserve 26,312 shares for 
payment of 210 omnibuses, which were agreed to be delivered 
to the company, but, as they run on rather poor lines of road, 
and as some of them would expose the company to consider- 
_ able loss, it is proposed to enter into arrangements with the 
contractors to modify the original agreement, so as to 
enable the company to reduce the number of omnibuses 
| still to be delivered ; and also the capital of the company to 
| the extent of 120,000/. The receipts from the omnibuses 
during the year, amounted to 11,370,749f. (454,830/.), being 
at the rate of 70.19f. (2/. 16s.) per day for each omnibus, 
The number of horses employed averaged 4,541 per day. 
The advertisements in omnibuses realized 31,592f. (1,263/.). 
The interest on the unemployed bg produced 380,562f. 
(15,2227.), The sundry receipts, which form together a sum 
of 485,519£. (19,432/.), added to the products of the traffic, 
bring the total revenue to the sum of 11,856, 568f. (474,262/.), 
so that each omnibus earned 73°18f. and each horse 7°25f. per 
day. The working expenses of every description amounted 
to 9,996,577£. (399,863/.). The general expenses, includin 
rents and management, amounted to 19,040/., the wages o! 
drivers and conductors to 77,680/., Government duty, 
licenses, and tolls to 51,631/., compensation for accidents 
to 418/. ; inspection, 238/. ; maintaining and renewing omni- 
buses, &c., 35,4661. ; feeding horses, 171,840/., or 2s. 14d. per 
day for each horse. The other expenses connected with the 
horses, shoeing. attendance, and depreciation amounted to 
43,5470., or 5s. 44d, per day for each omnibus, making, with 
the food, 1/. 6s. 7d. per day. The whole of the expenses ave- 
rage 61°70f. for each omnibus and 6.11f. for each horse. The 
number of omnibuses averaged 450 per day. Each omnibus 
had run 54 miles, representing for the 450 omnibuses 
24,300 miles per day. The average work of each horse had 
been 12 miles per day. The net profit earned _by each om- 
nibus was 11-48f. per day for the year ending December 31, 
1856. 600 omnibuses, having 5,879 horses to work them, 
formed now the working stock. They embrace the best 
routes comprising 63 lines. 

_ Resolutions were passed, adopting the report, declaring a 
dividend of 6:25f., or 5s. per share, authorizing the direc- 
tors to make arrangements respecting the 210 omnibuses 
mentioned in the report, and for the reduction of the 
capital, Other formal resolutions were passed, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated, 
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New York, Oct. 1, i856 


The President of the United States, early thi: 

mnie very quietly left his apartment at the 
ouse, and in company 

Webster and Mr Hoover, got into a private car- 

“‘tinoe and drove down to the Worcester boat, om 
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Raybold cliarges that 


termined by the Demoe 
sor nea day. 


rt 
became Mr. Raybold’s féigh 


Z have occasionally chi 


orks, containing esti part towards him. 


other $36 “ay 
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would do asa clerk ii 


na. 
a 


the 
i 
ned eeeeare a collector of the public revenue, 
acted unwisely in not socepting th 


den has offered him. _ 1t* 


ee Eas ee 
O THE PUBLIC.—In an advertisement in the 
Sunday Transoript of yesterday, Mr. Joshua _M. 

; ra Ehave a itter suiinosity against 

"To Cunard ateniner Asia. for Liverpool to- im, and that { have been for years doing al 0 
The Cunard steamer Asia, for Liverpool to-day, pine him. This charge is made at this time evidently 
‘with the design to injure my chances for the nomina- 
tion for Jud; e of the Court of Common Pleas, to be de- 
so version on to-morrow 


E in. March, 1846, 
since which time until the first of May last we have 
lived in the same ward and the same election division, 
and during this period of more than eleven years, we 
have been on terms of. (perponal and social intercourse. 

ed him for his political tergi- 
versations and his proneness to oppose party nomina- 
tions, but I defy him to point out a single act done by 
‘me to injure him, or that evinces any animosity on my 


Prior to his first appointment in the Water Depart- 
ment, I was consulted, and my reply was, that I had 
no objections to his appointment t» a clerkship—that he 
F he could be kept at work._ I did 

oppose ‘his appointment as Register of Water Rent 
because, knuwing him well. 1 beliore spat the peculiar 
iti @ possesses are not ada: 2 position o 
oe prand T thnk he has 
e clerkshi 
DREW M 
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remarks upon a subject of interest to hoitaé 
and others, which As jis 
| pttention. T allyd 
| rotors that pervade 
1 int tt 


struments had its recent origin in the revelations of 
a meter maker in New York, who seems to have a 
desire to, atone for his previous dishonest practices 
by @ public confession of thems 09 5 pug pee 
_,, Whether frauds lie owns to, aro zeal or imagina- 
fy, is unknown to ie, as f E : 
Works have never had any dealings with him; 
they haying with extreme caution refused to buy 
meters from any manufacturers whose work could 
not be shown to be accurate and reliable. 
was naturally to be expected. that doubts and sus- 
picions would oceasionally arise with respect to the 
correctness of the measurement.of gas by the meters, 
prevaittions wete takett at dn eatly 

history, of these i 

cléat evidenoa the t 
before putting it in iss, omplishe 
by institutiog-a system of minute éxaidination an 
actual trial of each’meter by competent workmen, 
carefully. instructed to the exact and conscienti-, 
ous discharge of their duties, who should record in 
books prepared for the purpose the results of all 
these trials. i . 


| rest to inflict a wrong upon their fellow citizen, to 


Gas and Gas Meters. © 


Orfice PamapELPais RKS, | } aS 
ah. Bask yy March 13, 1858. | 

ir. hanson yee tow fie space Bie 
“i nowexciting much publio 


GAs Works, 


the, complaints against gas 
ne public prints, very much 
6 manner df an ebidemic. P 


‘The prevailing condemnation, df 


tbs. astful in: 


to il e Pbilddelphia Gas 


As it 


roper accuracy of, every moter 


ried in the 
r fisedttain tod eta by 
his. was. accom lished ‘ 


These records are proseryed at the gas works, 


and show the character of Gath meter that has 
been proved during the past fotirteen yeats, aitivdtt: 
ing to more than fifteeti ‘ I 
proof ig t8 teject over} tneter that varies ih the 
slightest degree roi the preeétib$d lithits of ¢ot- 
rect meastitoment, and the revotds will show that 
the average deviation of the whole number accept- 
ed for use is within a very minute fraction of abso- 
lute, accuracy. a 
knowledge of the gas meter, must know that, if 


thousand: The rule of 


Any one who has a competent | 


properly made, and kept in its proper condition, 
it cannot by sny possibility record more gas, than 
has actially passed through it, as, it derives all its 
nioveiient from tle flow of the gas, and ceases to 
recofd thd thottient the gas ceases to pass; so that 
ettots of fetord iH this direction can arise only 
froti dishinbst sonsitition of thd mieté#, or its 
improper management. “ 
The former epee causes of error is believed’ 
be effectually avoided by the system of proof ado} 
ed at these works; and as a precaution agains 
latter cause of error, all the meters in use areyex= 
examined and tested at frequent intervals by the 
inspectors, who are carefully trained to their du 
ties, and instructed to keep them as nearly as pos- 
sible in the proper condition for correct meastre- 
niént of thé gas. Now is it claiming too muck for }y 
these officers, whd from the a to the Towest | 
have tot the lightest motive front personal inte- 
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ask that their statements, carefully recorded in 
writing, should be received with reasonable confi- } 
dence, at least until. they are proved to be erto- | 
neous? rr 
But the inquiry naturally arises, hew can it hap- 
nen if the meters are so correct, that, complaints 
ate so ffedileutiy ieds of the irregularity of the 
auiount of gas bills? © This induity Has engaged the 
attention of the officers of the gas works for tiany 
years. mt With an. earnest voit “a raged 
5 ieuth: Have patients investigated: the subject. 
ie, edt ad fn nvesti gat a8 ghow bat the 
complaints arise from vairiods Bi farant oa ae | 
The number of gas ‘bills issued from ¢ % offices 
of the Philadelphia: Gas’ Works, is over 8000; pet 
month, or about 100,000 a year. With respedt to 
the: greater part! of these, say about. 98 percents; 
there is no complaints, —s is believed, is there 
ust cause for complaint. 
et: the complaints made, some are found «to he 
withotit any reasonable cause, having their origin 
ii the peculiar disposition of the individual: 
Many of thetti; huwovet, aris from real causess 
which até of vations kinds. . Sorite vases’ ate: iso- 
lated; others dre common to Paitiontar lovdlittes; 
or particular seasons ofthe year, Not exartiple, 
tho bills nondered in February, March and April; 
drd distally the heaviest of the year, and give rise 
to the most ffeafent dissatisfaction to persons who, 
on the approach of spriig; fotget tl iS Pct of 
midwinter evenings.» Again, in a a he ess 
season, many stores‘and factories cease to light up 
at night, and he Gjminished draught onthe local 
mains causes an inefeAssOF locas’ Pressure, ah bre: 
by the gas bills of the immediate neighbérhooe ere 
inex pectedly augmented: » Both of these causes are 
now most actively operative, and ‘their retiedy is 
ottt of redch of the ges ‘works, which cannot con- | 
trol either the seasons ‘of the owners of ‘tall stores 
and facttrieds An dffsetudl tertedy for the latter 
ease is, however, witliin thé es . =~ gts con- 
sumer; who can Keep down his bills by diminishing 
the ‘pressure in his own fittings. “Many persons do 
this by partially turning off the stop cock atthe 
meter, and others accomplish it more effectually 
and permanently by having the stop in the street 
titned partly off, which is done by a workman from 
the gas office, whenever requested by the consumer. 
The lattér mode is" préferable, as it is not sub- 
jectito-change ‘bythe ‘meter inspector, whose ope- 
rations Yequire him’ to ‘turn, the stop at the meter, 
who cathot always restore it to the desired posi- 
tion, though his instructions are to do so as nearly 
48 practicable: , 


The effect of lighting tip a lofty building ia to 
check greatly ‘the fow of gas into adjatent houses 
of less elevation, in the saime ianner as @ hydrant 
let run‘in the pard of" a House Will stopithe supply. 
of water to'thé butlt foom,’ in an uppet story, ‘The 
| tendeticy of °BasbeIngto flow out’ of the highest 


OfMtafer!iv’ to” issne-at the lowest. 
The etna ee ‘two kinds, one in which 


there‘iy'a suddén increase! in'a particular'bill, and 
| the other showing ‘a gradual and continued inerease 
during mdny.inonths, or even years. } LE Yo 

The foriner sometimes arises from’ ‘an’ additional 
number of biiriers,-whose existence is forgotten} 
sometimes’ from ‘an: unknown “use of light ‘bya 
member .dfthe family ;‘sometimes from an undis- 
covered leakage of tho fitting, and occasionally 


that or the previous quarter. « The latter cases ‘are 
easily disposed of: by'a correction “of “the bill a8 
soon asthe error’ “is discovered, but they ‘are of 
rare ocourrence—their average being less than’ one 
ina thousand. , ‘ 
The eases of gradual’ and continued inoredse of 
the bills: gonerally arise from the gradual enlarge- 
ment of the burners, either designedly or’ by the 
chemical and mechanical action ‘of’ the‘ burning 
gas. The increased consumption of gas thus ‘pro~ 
duced is not usually accompanied by a correspond: 
ing inerease of light, and the small additional light 
obtained is generally unheeded, probably:on the 
same physical principle that makes persons uncon- 
scious of’ the increased‘craving for'and use of ‘most 
artificial indulgences: 
The proper remedy for these cases is the’ re- 
' moval of the’old burners and substitution of ‘new 
ones of the proper'sizes *Iw doing this, it’ will: be 
midst prudent to obtain them from some‘established 

{ gas fitter, and not from’ itinerants'who-haunt the 
houses of citizens to delude them’ by spedious ’pro- 
mises of great Saving’ from buying: their burners 
and their advice. In dealing with: these’ people 
the €itizen-is almost’ sureof-béing deceived without 
chance‘of remedy: 

The gen eral regularity ofthe record of ‘the :mé- 
ters in this city, in cases where: the circumstances 
under which’ they ‘are used: are unchanged, be: 
comes very evident‘on examining the office registry 
of the’ bills for «successive: years.’ “Two | series of 
these records for different lovalities, not affected by 
the vicinity of large stores or factoriés, show the fol: 
lowing results. « ‘Dwenty bills taken indiscriminately 

| of houses: in’ the: Thirteenth’ Ward amounted in 
Mar¢ch, 1857 ;:to'$242'15,\and@ in March, 1858, to 
$229:53; the difference $1262, being‘five: per cont, 
less this year than last.’ ‘Iwenty bills taken in like 
manner, in the Highthand Ninth Wards, amounted 
in March, 1857, to $398-75, and in March, 1858, to 
$398°07; the difference being 68'couts, or less than 
one-fifth of ene percent: —Joun 'C. Cresson, 

= Engineer P. G. W. 


BY HON. LUTHER 
>» MAYOR TIE- 


‘Me Courts having decided, after a lengthy investigation 
wi nearly a year, that Mesers. Fairchild, Coleman, Walker 
‘and Brown were the lowest formal bidders for the con- 
wast for building the new grand reservoir in Kighty- 
einth street, the work of breaking ground was commenced 
em Saturday last. Some idea of the magnitude of the work 
may ‘be conceived from the fact that it will cover one 
‘sundred and six acres of ground in the Central Park; will 
Reld, when finished, 1,029,880,145 gallons of water; and 
‘will cost $632,433 33, The contractors—Fairchild, Oole- 
wan, Walker and Brown—vwere the next lowest bidders to 
BDivsmore & Wood, whoge bid was. $614,298.97, which was 
fbrown out on account of some Shegaliiy’ te the form of the 
sureties. , Among those present on the interesting occa- 
sion were the members and officers of the Croton Hoard. 
members of ‘the Commen Counoil of 1832, which passed 
‘he measure for introducing the Croton water, and a num- 
ber of dignitaries of the present city government. A 
veugh, democratic stand, was erected on the site of the 
yeservoir, to which the company, numbering several 

red, proceeded about noon. 

Mynpert Van Scnaicx, the venerable President of the 
@roson Board, addressed the ascemblage and said—We 
are assembled to-day to perform a primitive -and simple 
‘work—that of putting a spade in the ground. — It is indica 
tive of the construction of a al. work, perhaps of the 
greatest domestic lake in the world, for the purpose for 
which it is intended. Iam very sorry that his Honor the 
Mayor is unable to be present. I axe the mem- 
bers belonging to the Common Council that this day has 
arrived, and I feel thankful to them for giving us their 
g@euntenance. I respéctfully invite gentlemen, who msy 


. ‘be inslined to speak upon this occasion, to offer their sen- 


timents at the proper opportunity. An arrangement was 
made with the Commissionerg of the Central Park for the 
zerpese of procuring for the aqueduct the best ground 
could be obtained, by altering the rectangular line 

z2f that which was by the Corporation.for the 
yeservoir into the form ofa lake. It has been calléd the 

Lake of Manhatta, after an old Indian name. The reser - 

veir mill contain 122,035,966 cubic feet of water, which is. 
equal to 1,029,880,145 New York standard galions. Our 

Present supply irom the two reservoirs would be, if they 

were ever full, 222,600,000 New York standard gallons, 

mek tafe aggregate of 1,252,000,000, provided they are 
ever filled to the top water line Of fate that has not been 
the case with our reservoir. It has been found that when 
is has been necessary to shut off the water at the dam, the 
supply witl last for only five or six days. That fact shows 
gonclusively that the public authorities of the city have 
@clayed to build this reservoir as long aa it was possible 
te do ro with impunity. When the reservoir shall be con- 
structed, we think thet the consumption of the city will, 
neo doubt, extend to 40,000,000 gallons every twenty-four 
hours. that Tate of consumption would give a supply of 
Berty.one days. It is a subject of great congratulation 
that we have obtained the ability to construct a reser- 
voir which will protect the city to that extent. A sur- 
‘yey of the streams, lakes, and ponds which lie at the 
Readwaters of the Croton is being made, for the purpose 
sof forming dams at the proper places, to collect water, 
Which is to be thrown into the runniag stream: bot it 


frem an dfret in taking the state ofthe meter at: 


_ to the city, the alterations which are necessar, 


la reg 
ont 


will besome necessary to shut off the supply. 


b Br! 
enue of water which the aqueduct can carry, and 
‘hat bas been estimated to be 60,000,000 gailons—it may 
pessibly bring more in reality. I think, now that after 
dem years, or nearly ten years’ struggle with this ques- 
tion, we may consider the City as cosh t > when 
‘thts reservoir sball be ted, and all- the water flow- 
tog into it, evgicient .to-be relied upon.for thirty- 
ene any disasterhappen to the aqueductofan 
mansaal charsoter to suspend the’ ranning suvply for that 
period | Tr. The calculations of the progress 

is city in population and wealth, and the circumstances 
ig, connection..with foreign cilies, and its connection 
with the interior of the couctry and its productiveness, lead 
the mind to suppose that the city of New York will 
‘svextually contain avast population. When that time ar- 
zives I haye no doubt that it will be indispensable t>. con- 
wiruct another aqueduct, to go as far up the Hudson 
iver as-it is poseible to goto procure fresh water for 
the purpose of obtaining a supply. If we lived in a coun- 
try subjected to earthquakes, where the convuisions of 
nature might suspend the supply in the present aqueduct 
for a longer time than usuai, we should say that the city 
would not be safe without ancther aqueduct as remote 
Bros the present as in the nature of circumstances would 
be expedient. I is not possible to calculate with any cer- 
tainty when this great work will be completed, bat Ipre- 
same within three years. We aball then probably have 
& population of 800,000 people; in the course of twenty or 
thirty years that will be doubled, and you may go on 
ealculating the increase of the city.in its business, in its 
manufactures in metals, in other productions, in the ex- 
Senzion of its commerce, and its coanection with foreign 
nations, to an almost unlimited period, until the mind 
almost startles to Jook at it. If we should haye a popu- 
Jation of four, five, cr even six millions, that would not 
exceed the expectations of those who decided between 
the Bronx river, the Rye Pond and Croton river in 188%. 
I have invited every member of that Corporation to be 
pregent at this scene of exultation. 

Sere Mr. Van Scuarce read a letter from Henry Meigs 
regretting his ioability to be prosent, and referring to the 
new reservoir in terms of enthusiasm, “Mr. Meigs was 
Preeident of the Board of Aldermen in 1832. Mr. Van 
Sebaick said he had also invited Alderman James B. Mar- 
vay, James R. Whitiog, Assistant Alderman Peter 8. 
‘Thus, Aiderman Baoks and Alderman Monroe, somo of. 
whem were present and others had sent letters. 

Governor Isaac P. TownsEND presented a letter fro 
Mayor Tiemann, who was unable to attend. Ik was re 
by Mr. Van Schaick amid much applause. : 

Mr. Loiner R. Marsn was thon called upon to respond 
en behalf of the contractors, which he ‘did in a neat, elo- 
quent, poetical, flowery and witty speech, concluding by 
presenting to Mr. Van Schaick a shovel,.on behalf of the 
gortraciors, which bore the following inscription: 

DOLE DOLE DILDO LE DIINO IIE 

Presented by the Contractors of the New Reservoir to 


ERT VAN SCHAIOK, 
President of the Croton Aqueduct Department. 
New York, April 17, 1858. . 
PIPPI LE IIE DIIL IS. 


Mr. Maxrsu hoped the President would show them that 
he knew how to use shovel, and without any 
weremony Mr. Van Schaick jumped down and soon 
flied a wheelbarrow with *fresh earth. Mr. A. 
‘W. Craven, the Engineer of the Croton Board, had 
tee honor of wheeling the soil away, and 
simultaneously the workmen on the Central Park, as if by 
design, let off a dozen blasts with the precision of a mili- 
tary galvte, in honor of the commencement of the impor- 
tant work.’ 2 

The company then adjourned to the office of the rezer- 
‘voir, near by, where the contractors had provided some 
timely refreshment for the inner man, to which the most 
mmpie justice was done. Here Alderman J. B. Murray 
#@f the Common Council of 1882, made his appearance, an 
was calied upon to make some remarks, whisn he did, 
Rriefly. He entertained them with some interesting remi- 
wiecences of the Common. Council of ’82, and of the rea- 
wens which operated to secure the choice of the Croton 
viver, He was followed by Justice Brownell, who gave 
Bome recollections of the. old Fiy Market and other New 
Yerk scenes.of his childhood, r which the company. 
weperated.. The reservoir will be built east of the old 
veservoir«in» the Central Park, in the form of a 
jake. ~The well known reputation of the contractors is a 


gufficient guayanty for the prompt and faithtul perfor- 
-wpance of dive eaistick. 


Coroner’s Inquest. 
Avveren TeraNTiCDR RBY.A MOTHER.—Coranar Pavew wan 


«aopted, 

‘Also, a report, with I ehie@n, accepting the: 
proposals of E. J. Etting & Brother, for furnishing 
the best quality refined eoft pig lead and,iron pipes 
and branches; John Collins, for the first quality 
gasfitting; Stileman, Ellis & Co., for iron castings, 
stop cocks and fire plugs; and David 8. Sever, for 
brass castings for the City Water Works. Adopted. 

The prices are as fpllows :—Soft pig, lead: 74 


cents per pound; gasketing 93; best iron castings |- 


2% cents; iron pipes and branches, 3 inches, 24 
cents, 4- inches, 35, 6 inches, 56, 8 inches, 75, 10 
inclfes, 95, 12“inches, $1°123, 16 inches $1°92, 18 
inches at $2418 per foot, and branches at $44¢per. 
ton of 2240 pounds; brass castings, first quality, 
234 cents per,pound; stop cocks and fire plugs, best 
quality andafit, 3 inches, $17, 4: inches, $20, 6 
inches, $30, 8 inches, $39, 1 


$12 each. t 


’ Common Oor~ ail informed SalagtMaun-!7 +* 
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Hyprant—John Parham, of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
S. P. Parham, of Trenton, N. J.: We claim the pecul: 
ly combined arrangement fora fire plug or street hy-- 

rant, consisting of the case or cylinder, A, of the Plug 
or hydrant, which has its valve seat, E, on a level wit 
the bottom of the waste passage, N, so that the whole of 
the waste water may discharge, and its main or supply 
pipe, B, a short distance above the lower end of the 
cylinder, so that the valve, F, may be let down below 
out ef the way of the free passage of the water, and the 
hollow revelving but not rising and falling female nut, 
Jk, which is made to operate the screw rod of the sup- 
ply valve, so as to force it down into the reception 
chamber, O, below the supply pipe, B, and the waste 
yalve, Mm, which is coupled loosely and peculiarly to 
the main v:ive rod, a, and fast toa spring, e, s0.as to be 
held closed when the main valve is opened, and opened, 
when at is slut, all substantially as pnd for the purpose 
set forth. 


; ee 

[The object of this" intveftion is to prevent the water 
being obstructed by the valve and foreign substances 
which the water may contain when the valye isopen 
and the water is passing up through the main pipe into 
the plug cylinder. The invention is also designed to 
facilitate the moving or operating the valve and frost 
rods. It forms a very good hydrant, one that willnot 
freeze, and is easily operated.) 


ge will be made in time to bring over the whole | 
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inches, $51, 12. 
inches, $60, 16 inches, $110 each, and fire plags at} 


et eo 


__ RACE & MATTHEWS’ IMPROVED OSCILLATING ; ) 
=S The chief features o novelty in this hy- 
PUMP. t2S-1 drant are that, by the peculiar arrangement of 

the valve, the waste pipe is opened as the in-. 
duction pipe is closed, and it can be readily 
removed from its base without the necessity 
of excavating. [XUS. -3 

The engravings illustrate a perspective 
(Fig 1) and sectional (Fig. 2) view of the 
hydrant. A is the case, the upper part of 
which can be of any appropriate ornamental 
form provided with one or more horizontal | 
nozzles, B. The lower part of the case, J, is 
smaller in diameter than the upper, and is 
cylindrical ; this part is below the surface of 
the ground. The lower part of 2 is widened 
out at 2’, and an annular valve, B’, is fitted 
into it. This valve is formed of a flat ring, 
d, grooved on its surface to receive a packing, 
e, of leather or other suitable material. The 
ring, d, has a crossbar, J, having a hub or 
boss through which the rod, C, is fitted ; this 
rod, C, has a shoulder g upon it, that serves 
as a bearing to the upper side of the boss. A 
nut, h, on C, under the boss, firmly secures B’ 
to the rod. A screw passes through d at a 
point directly opposite the waste opening in 7, 
The lower end of /’ has a screw thread formed 
upon it, and it is screwed into the head of the 
bent pipe, D, that communicates with the 
“main,” and is permanently secured in the 
ground, An annular piece of packing, m, is 
interposed between 1’ and D. An annular 
valve seat, F, is also screwed into the lower 
part of 1’. G is a valve formed of two parts, | 
nando; the part n is of cup form, and con- 
tains a nut, g, by which G is secured to C. 
The other part of the valve, 0, is a cap that is 
screwed down upon a packing, p, which, when 
the valve is closed, bears against the seat, F.. 
The valve, G, can turn freely on C. Around 
the outer side of ’a groove is made in the 
same plane as the lip of the waste opening, 7 


ink. A and E are attached to each other by 
means of flanches, s and ¢. In the upper part 
of A, a cap, H, is screwed, and secured into a 
recess, #, in which a packing is placed, thus 
forming a stuffing box. The upper part of 
rod, C, has a screw thread worked on it, and 
this screwsinto a cap, a, that rests by a flanch 
on 6, and is held secure by a nut, c. A wrench 
applied to a will operate G, and by moving it 
one and a half inches, the full capacity of the 
hydrant is let on. The top, a, is made so as 
to require a peculiar wrench, thus forming a 
key. 12S" 

The operation is as follows :—By applying 
the wrench to a, the rod, C, can be raised or 
lowered. When it is raised, the valve, G, 
bears against its seat, F, and water from the 


Hl, 


i g “‘main” cannot pass into the case, A, of the 
| | g ¥ hydrant. When the valve, G, is closed, the 
Aas valve, B’, is above the opening, j, and there- 

cia A SEN fore any water in the case can pass out. 
a i 4 Z P When the rod, C, is lowered, the valve, G, is 


opened, and the valve, B’, closes the opening, 
J; while the water from the “main” passes 
up through it into case, A, and through the 
nozzle, B. In case any of the parts require to 
be repaired, the whole hydrant may be raised, 
the jacket, E, remaining stationary ; this is 
done by turning the case, A, which unscrews | 
Zand J’ from k. 
This excellent hydrant is the invention of 
Washington Race and S. R. C. Matthews, of 
| Seneca Falls, N. Y., and it was patented 
| January 28, 1858. Further information may 
be obtained by addressing Messrs. Race & 
Matthews, as above. 


This invention is certainly entitled to a 
place of no small merit among the array of 
appliances for raising water which everywhere 
met our view in strolling through the Crystal 
Palace. The eommon suction pump, the sim- 
plest and oldest of pumps, is in many cases 
“shelved”? in places where a continuous 
stream is required, and rotary ones, in a great 
measure, take its room. Now to rotary 
pumps there is a slight, but very slight, objec- 
tion, and that is, that in sending the water 
round such a sharp curve as is usual, a large 
amount of power is expended in overcoming 
the resulting friction. The pump we are 
about to describe endeavors to overcome this 
difficulty by drawing the water up a spiral 
passage, and making it strike the «revolving 
piston at the angle which it will continue in 
its passage through the pumps. 

In our engravings, Fig. 1 is a perspective 
view of the whole arrangement; Fig. 2 a sec- 
tion through the pump; and Fig. 3 shows the 
piston and spiral piece separated. Similar 
letters refer to the same parts in each. 

A is the bottom flange, to which is screwed 
the suction pipe, and which forms the base of 
the pump. B is a piece supporting and giving 
strength to the body of it, C, which is formed 
of a spiral tube, increasing in diameter to the 
delivery pipe, D. E is the neck or narrow 
portion. F a support for the piston rod, J. G 
is the stuffing box, H the pulley, and I the 
band. 

In Fig. 2, K is a concave-shaped cone, having 
three spiral pieces or flanges, &, so placed’ on 
it as to divide the suction pipe into three pas- 
sages, and it is firmly fixed in the pump; on 
its top is a small stud or pin, projecting as 
seen at Fig. 3, and this forms the lower axle 
of the piston, L, which carries three small 
fan-like projections from its surface, J, °and 
these by revolving very quick produce the 
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vacuum, and drawing up the water, it meets 
them at exactly the angle which it will have 
to continue in its exit, so that no force is lost 
in twisting the water round, as every one 
knows it is much easier to send water on in 
the way it is already moving than to send it 
on in any new direction. 

This is one of the most perfect pumps we 
have seen; and persons interested can judge 
for themselves by going to the Crystal Palace, 
where there are two at work. It was patented 
in America, August, 1854; and Great Britain 
and France, November, 1856. 

This pump is the invention of W. D. 
Andrews, 414 Water street, New York, from 
whom all particulars may be obtained. 

eee ee Ve 
Metal Work. 

Works executed in metal should have a 
distinctive character about them, differing in 
treatment from those employed when the work 
is executed in other materials, such as wood, 
glass, or stone. In metal work, the ductility 
and tenacity of some of the metals—the value, 
color, and power of reflecting light in others— 
are elements which ought to be considered in 
the design and execution. Nothing is more 
common at the present day than to see the 
conditions reversed (that is, to see imitations 
in cast iron of what should be wrought), a 
form copied in the most fragile of metals 
which was originally produced in the most 
ductile—or attempts made to substitute, by 
means of the molder’s art, the triumphs of the 
hammerman’s skill. In works of this class, 
in the ancient and middle ages, the conditions 
were rarely reversed. Fitness in material 
and in purpose was observed, and ornamenta- 
tion was always subordinate to the purpose. 
Thus, in the preparation of the metal work for 
the ark in the tabernacle, and for Solomon’s 
temple, those portions exposed to much wear 


policy of management is “penny wise and 
pound foolish.” 1 26-3 

“The expenses of operating well-managed 
roads are generally from fifty to sixty per 
cent of their gross earnings.” 

“The wear and tear of track and machinery 
are very nearly in the ratio of the speed of the 
trains; therefore (within reasonable limits) 
the slower the speed the less will be the ex- 
penses, when considered with reference to the 
amount of business done.” 

“The safest and most profitable speed is 
about twenty miles per hour for passengers, 
and ten miles for freight trains, and they 
should never exceed these limits except in 
cases of emergency.” 

He complains of the reckless manner in 
which railroads are managed in reference to 
high speeds, and advises a reduction of it toa 
much lower standard. There are 88 railroad 
corporations in the State; the total length of 
track (double and single) in operation, is 
3,576 miles; the total expenditure in their 
construction has been $136,689,690. 

The foregoing extracts deserve attention. 
We shall finish with the following one, which 
deserves to be written in letters of gold :— 

“The employés upon a railroad, who have 
business intercourse with its patrons or the 
public, should be men of integrity, gentleman- 
ly manners, firm purpose, and unexcitable 
temper.” 


A 


Rallroud Wwanagement. 7 " 
York State Engineer—Silas Sey- | 

- is report, dated the 15th ult., im- 
parts some very excellent advice regarding | 
investments, and the management of rail- 

roads. He says :— 1276<~ 

“Disinterested parties should never be in- 
duced to invest in a railroad enterprise with- 
out first making an allowance larger than any 
limit yet ascertained, for exaggerations in 
the reports of engineers, and statements of 
other parties, who have either already in- 
vested or are to be benefited by its construc- 
tion.” 

“The road and outfit should always be of 
the first-class, and kept in perfect condition.” | 

“The control of the operating department | 
should always be in the hands of men of | 
sound judgment, large experience, and inflexi- ! 
ble honesty.” 

“The true and only reliable source of reye- 
nue and profit to railroad companies is the 
local business naturally pertaining to the 
country and towns through which the road 
passes, or at which it terminates. This busi- 
ness should always be encouraged, by doing 
it upon the most reasonable terms, and to the 
satisfaction of those who create it.” 

This is good and much-needed advice, for 
some of our railroads, in their stupid man- 
agement, act upon opposite maxims. Instead 
of encouraging the local business of towns 
along the lines, especially in passengers, they 
actually discourage it. Thus the New York 
and Erie Railroad charge three cents per mile 
on way trains, running at the rate of thirteen 
miles per hour, and only two and one-fourth 
cents per mile on express trains, running at 
the rate of twenty-five miles per hour. This 
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SCALE OF FEET 


FURNACE CHIMNEY, MANCHESTER.—Mnr. Wortutyeron, Arcurrect. 


1d Filtering Water. 
“Ws tow approaching when 
ty exists for the filtration’ of 
} g the winter season, anything 
fnew on the subject deserves attention, We 
learn by a late number of the London Engineer 
that A. P. Malard, of Paris, has recently se- 
cured & patent for the employment of prepared 
wool-shearings as a superior material for the 
water to pass through to be filtered. He em- 
ploys any common filter, such as the portable 
kind so well known in our cities, which have 
a perforated false bottom, or a supporting 
shelf of wire gauze on which the filtering ma- 
terial is laid. The wool-shearings employed 
by M. Malard are prepared in such a manner 
as to render them very durable, and not so 
liable to rot as the fibrous filtering diaphragms 
commonly employed. He first boils his wool- 
shearings for one hour in a solution of alum 
and cream of tartar, then takes them out, and 
poses them to the gir until they are quite 
cold, After this he boils them for an hour i in 
{a solution of nut-galls and acetate of iron, 
then in a weak solution of the carbonate of 
| soda, after which they are taken out, washed 
/ perfectly clean, dried, and are ready for use 
' by placing them in a stratum on the false bot- 
| tom of the filter, and allowing the water to 
| percolate through them into the recess below, 
'when it is drawn off clear and limpid for 
- domestie use, L 
As hard water cannot be em ed for 
washing without wasting considerable soap, a 
simple method of rendering it soft: will be 
useful to many of our readers. Take about a 
pint of fresh slacked lime, stir it in a gallon 
of water, and allow the sediment to settle; 
pour off the clear water, and bottle it tight 
for use, because if the air is not excluded, it 
will absorb carbonic acid from the atmo- 
sphere. Half a pint of this lime water is 
added to a gallon of hard water, stirred, and 
the whole allowed to settle, after which the 
clear is filtered through a diaphragm of Canton 
flannel, and is ready for use, being rendered 
quite soft. Those who reside in limestone 
districts, where the wells contain hard water, 
will find this method of treating it (the water) 
very useful for washing purposes. If they 
wish to use this softened water for drinking 
purposes, a little lemon juice or cider added 
to it will greatly improve its taste. In the 
magnesian limestone regions of Ohio, and 
other places, where the water of the wells, 
in warm dry weather, is liable to cause 
cramps and chills when drank, especially to 
strangers; the method described for treating 
it will prevent such results, The fresh slacked 
lime water unites with the carbonic acid of 
the lime in the hard water, and the whole 
lime held in solution falls down in the state of 
fine chalk, leaving the water clear and soft. 
The oxalate of ammonia also softens hard 
water, but it is not so easily managed as the 
caustic lime, It is made by saturating oxalic 
acid (a poison) in liquid ammonia, and for 
this purpose the oxalic acid should be ground 
fine, and stirred among the ammonia with a 
glassrod. A quart of the oxalate of ammonia 
will soften thirty gallons of hard water. It is 


a 


“to settle, and the clear filtered. For dri cing 
| purposes, this water also requires a little 
lemon juice or cider 5 .? it oo to 
the taste. \W) 

Impure water is bith the ciuée"of | 
disease. The impurities consist either of | 
organic or inorganic substances. It is be- 
lieved that the foregoing processes are capa-_ 
ble of removing both kinds of such impurities. | 


‘stirred among the water, the sediment oe ed 
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EVENING BULLETIN, | 


FRIDANs JULY 11, 1856.) 


| DOLNGS. OF CITY COUNCILS, 


POUT Fer 


HIGHLY INTERESTING DEBATE ON THE MOY: 
AMENSING HOSE COMPANY, 
130-] 
Consideration of the Ordtnance making an 
Appropiiation to the School Controllers, ~ 


A LONG TALK—FUN IN THE SELECT 
CHAMBER, 


The regular stated meeting of City Councils was held 
yesterday afternoon. The fullowing business was trans. 


| acted: 


SELECT BRANCH. 


Communications and petitions were presented as fol- 
lows: Communications from the Board of Health, ask- 
ivg for copies of the Digest of the Laws of the city ; coms 
munications from Mr. John McCarthy, Obief Commis- 
sioner of Highwvys elect, containing names ef sureties ; 
petition for water pipes in 22d and 23d streets, between 
Vive and Lomburd streets ; a petition for a better supply 
of water in the 20th Ward 

A motion was wade to refer the communication to the | 
Committee on Water of Select Council. i 

Mr. Verree thought it was time some decided action 
was taken concerning this matter of committees. He 
thought it was a very informal proceeding to refer mat:ers 
to a Standing Committee that has no/real existeace, or 
to what is best buta portion of a Committee. He thought 
an ordinance should be prepared, either yieldiag the 
point in dispute to Common Council or devising some 
ineaus of overcoming the difficulty. 

The fillowiug comuvication was read, and on motion 
referred to the Committees on Water : 


To the President and Members of the Select and Common | 
Councils of the city of Philadelphia: 

GxnTLxmen—I consider it my duty to communicate 
several matters which experience has taught ma should 
bave early attention, and which, had my official con- 
necticn with the city continued, would have been pre~ 
sented te your notice much more in detail. I perbaps 
step beyond the proper borders by refereuce to matters 
which may be considered as the duty of another; but 
my great interest in the works, and the vital importance 
of the sut ject, must be my excuse for troubling you with 
the fillowimg communication : 

In my report made to Councils, April 19, 1855, (see Ap- 
pendix to Journal ef Select Council, in the volums from 
January 4th to May 7th, 1855, No. 42, page 340,) will be 
tound the following: 

“A slight settlement. however, has been noticed in a 
part of the Fairmount Dam, near the eastern stone pier, 
where the water is thedeepest. This setilement has taken 
place very gradually, indeed, and has been going on since 
its erection. It amounts to but a few inches, and no fear 


| of failure: is anticipated, as such settlement is probably 


not more than might be expected to take place when the 
lorge mags of timber at this point is considered, and when 
we, remember that, beside its own weight, it has been 
subject+d.to the enormous pressuro of nearly eleven’ fact 
in depth of water upon it. Th» old cribs, moreover, were 
Mot as well put together ag they might have been, and 
some stone muy bave escaped from the front of the work, 
As early es the stage of the water in the river will por- 
mit, an examination, as complete as it is possible to mike, 
will be instituted, andjshould it be found neccessary, such 
repairs as will then suggest themselves willbe made.” 

And again, in my report’ to Councils; made January 
17th, 1850, this remork occurs: “By the last’ report it 
will be secn that some repairs were then contemplated to 
the dam; upon furiher examination, it was not deemed 
necessary to»make them. The work ‘will, however, ba 
carefully examined ‘from time to time, and should there 
be cae an appropriation for the object will be 
asked.” 

Thave accordingly kept careful watch upon the settle- 
ment mentioned in my first report, and have satisfied my- 
self that itis slowly increasing. The quantity of water 
running ever the dam has not, within a very few days, 
admitted of as thorough an examination as I desired to 
make of the foundation of the dam, which, at that point, 
is trom fifteen to nineteen feet below the surface of the 
water. I had, however, made arrangemeots for doing thia 
effectually; ard if deficiency was found at the poiat 
(which there is reason to apprehend) I had determined to 


| ask an appropriation for effecting a permanent repair, 


I take the liberty to suggest that a close and rigid 
examivation be made, whilst the water is safticiently 
low for the purpose; as any failure of the dam must re- 
sult in ead disaster to the city. : 

Councils are aware that suit was instituted against the 
Schuylkill Navigation Company, and defended by the 
City in connection with that Company, for an alleged 
raising of the dam by means of temporary strips of tim. 
ber placed upon it. Considerable damages wera finally 
awarded to the parties interested, which have been paid 
by the Nayigation Company; it is necessary that a pere 
menent structure should be substituted for, and of the 
saine height as these temporary strips. 

A communication upon this subject will doubtless be 
iste to Councils by the Navigation Company in a 

‘ew days. 

I tebe the liberty further to state that there is urgent 
necessity for an early enlargement of all parts of the Wa- 
terworns now supplying the late Districts of Spring 
Garden; Northern Liberties, and Pena, upon a compre- 
hensive scale commensurate with the very rapidly ia- 
creasing demand for water, the magnitude of our city, 
and such as the convenience and safety of the residents 
of that part of Philadelphia demands. 

The Delaware, as well asjFairmount Works, also re- 
quires much increases... : 

All of which is respectfully submitted by 

July 10, 1856. agp ow FREDERICK GRAFF. 

A communiggtion was received from.the City Controller, 
containing the semi-annual statement of the affairs of 
the department, from Jan. Ist to June 30th; commani- 
cation from. the City Treasurer, stating the amount of 
city loans purchase’ since the last report—all of which 


PWD Historical Collection 
Accession 2004.071 
Index 
Frederic Graff Jr. Clipping Scrapbook (Part 1) 
1854-1857 


This is the first part of a two part collection of clippings collected by Frederick Graff Jr., Chief Engineer of the Philadelphia Water 
Department during the middle of the 19th century. Conserved, mounted and bound, the scrapbook contains 130 pages of clippings on a 
wide variety of topics, reflecting Graff’s wide interests and activities. 


In the numbers used in the index (XX:YY), XX is the page number, and YY is the number of the article on that page. In some but not 
all cases I have noted duplicate copies of articles. If source and date information are not included, then none was included in the 
scrapbook. 


Part two of this collection, covering the years 1858-1871, can also be found on the Internet Archive. 


Lil: 
Census of the United States, 1850, and of Philadelphia, 1790-1850 


1:2 (same as 56:5) 

Philadelphia in Olden Times. Dwellings and taxables, 1683-1769; and Dwellings in Philadelphia and New York, from 1850 Census. 
Credits Philadelphia’s lower person/dwelling ration as the “cause of the comparative health of Philadelphia and mortality of New 
York.” 


1:3 
Area of the United States, and Increase of population, 1790-1850. 


2:1-2 
Public Works of Pennsylvania, their cost and their revenue. Mostly railroads, through 1851 


2:3-3:1 
Statistics of Philadelphia. Fairmount Water Works, pumpage and other statistics; City Gas Works; Water and Gas in Spring Garden; 
Weather statistics, Locomotives; Machinery; Police. Public Ledger, January 2, 1854 


3:2-3 
Local Affairs: The Western Trade. Pennsylvania Railroad, description of tunnel through Allegheny Mountains at Sugar Run Gap. 


3:4 
Schuylkill Water Works. Statistics, through 1851. 


3:5 
How to calculate the power of Parker’s water wheel. Article with information from J. Sloan Esq., Sloan’s Mills, Floydsburgh, 
Kentucky, in Scientific American, Vol. 6, page 336. Also from Franklin Institute report of June 11, 1846. 


3:6 
Census statistics. Comparing the number of dwellings in Philadelphia and New York. 


4:1 (continues on pages 5, 6, and 7) 
Full text of the Act of Consolidation passed by Pennsylvania Legislature January 31, 1854. 


8:1 
Fairmount Water Works. Description provided by Frederick Graff Esq. Historical and current information. January 28, 1840 
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9:3 

Advertisement: County Commissioner’s statement of “value of all property assesses for State purposes, the number of Watches, and 
the assessment of persons, trades, occupations and professions, posts of profit and emoluments of office, and moneys at interest, as 
returned by the Assessors of the several Wards and Townships.” February 9, 1854 


9:4 
To readers and anxious inquirers. Consolidation. Gives extent in acres of various parts of the consolidated city, as well as the debt 
burden. 


10:1-2 
The weather No. 1. From 1835 to 1853. Philadelphia. 


10:3-5 
The curiosities of the census. 1850. Including colored and white; births, marriages, deaths; illiteracy; farms and their improvements; 
deaf, dumb, blind, insane, and idiotic. 


10:6 
New York and Philadelphia. Population, dwellings, and families. From 1850 census. “The relative comforts of these two cities may be 
imagined from these figures.” 


11:1 
Hartford, Connecticut Water Works. Advertisement for pumping engines, pipes. March 1, 1854 


11:2-3-4 
The Fire Department of London--A Sketch of its Material. New York Courier 
[1853] 


11:5 
The Census of Great Britain. New York Courier [1853] 


11:6 
To readers and anxious inquirers. History of property at northeast corner of Fifth and Chestnut. 


12:1-2 
Railway Bridge at Niagara. Designed by John A. Roebling 


12:3 (continues on page 13) 
Report of the Water Committee, Water Works, and Assessor and Register of Water Rents, of Pittsburgh. Reports dated January 9, 1854 
Clipping dated [March] 20, 1854 


13:3 
Local affairs. Spring Garden. Profile of this district, incorporated March 23, 1813. April 1854 


13:4 
Local affairs. The District of Southwark. Profile of this district. [1854] 


14:1-3 (continues on page 15) 
On Horse Power. Results of the application of horse power to raising water from the working shafts at Saltwood Tunnel, on the South- 
eastern railway, in 1842. By Frederick William Simms, M. Inst. C. E. 


15:2 
Jagger’s Patent Turbine Wheel. Engraving and article. Patented granted October 19, 1852. Probably Scientific American. 1853 


15:3 
A diving bell. Described. 


16:1 (continues on pages 17 and 18) 


The Weather for 1853 - No. 2., No. 3, No. 4. No. 2: “Miscellaneous memoranda continued from the Inquirer of May 28th, 1853” 
Weather highlights and other miscellany from January through December 1853. Inquirer. 1853-1854 
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18:5 
Fairmount Water Works. Listing of important events relating to the works, 1792-1851. 


19:1 
Improved Valve Cock. Patented by John Griffiths, of Philadelphia. Engraving and descriptive article. Probably from Scientific 
American 


19:2 
Local affairs: Spring Garden Gas Works. Yearly chart of gas meters, 1846-1853 


19:3 
Science, art and discovery: Ancient and modern water works and tunnels. Original source: Scientific American. 


20:1 
Bartholomew’s improvement in water closets. Engraving and descriptive article. Probably Scientific American. 1855 


20:2 (continues on pages 21, 22 and 23) 
Water wheels - The turbine - Article 2. Essay on the turbine water wheel by James B. Conger, Jackson, Tennessee. With six illustrative 
figures. Probably Scientific American 


23:3 
Meeting in favor of a passenger railroad and water works. In Frankford section. 


23:4 
The District of Moyamensing. Profile of this area, just before Consolidation. 


24:1 
Hartin’s Cylinder Water-Meter. Engravings and descriptive article about this English device. Probably Scientific American. 


PAGE 25 


25:1-2 
District of Penn. Profile of this district, just before Consolidation. 


25:3 
Science, Art and Discovery: Glazing of sheet-iron with glass. Originally in Scientific American. 


25:4 (continues on page 26) 

Use of Water in Street Cleaning. Editorial on Philadelphia and need for regular washing of the streets; refutes claims of deficiency of 
water for this purpose. “...Our streets and courts and alleys should be thoroughly washed daily, especially in the summer season, when 
they are foul with filth that rapidly infects the air, so that we are made literally to breathe poison three or four months in every year. 
With this fact before us, need we be astonished that mortality is augmented at a fearful rate, during a period when the thermometer 
indicates a hundred degrees of heat, and the scorching sun is exhaling from gutters and thoroughfares, filled with putrefying garbage, 
the subtle agents of disease and death. We have been compelled in the midst of July and August to pass through quarters of the town 
where the impurity of the atmosphere was so offensive that it seemed we must at every step be inhaling pestilence. Heaps of offal 
from kitchens and elsewhere, were rotting in the ways, while the gutters were rank with putrid water which had remained stagnating 
since the last rain. There was no evidence that the scavenger had done his work there, or that the hydrants were ever opened to aid in 
the vital business of purification. This sort of neglect, so aggravated in certain section, exists to a greater or less extent in all parts of 
Philadelphia, which, though the cleanest city of its size in the country, is yet not nearly so well cleaned as it might and ought to be....” 
May 12, 1854 


26:2 
Description of steam fire engine, possibly from Cincinnati. 1854 


26:3 


The [West] Philadelphia Water Works Ornamental Pipe. Note from Scientific American regarding the standpipe that the magazine had 
previously attributed to Wm. H. Howson, for which Birkinbine & Trotter were falsely, the magazine says, trying to claim credit. 
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26:4-5 
Local affairs. The Old Independence Bell. Description of the Liberty Bell. 


27:1 

The Steam Fire Engine. Trial of the engine, invented by Mr. Shawk of Cincinnati, in Moyamensing Prison. “...If any other proof were 
required, after the exhibition of Latta’s steam engine, or indeed if any other evidence were necessary, knowing, as the world does, the 
power of steam, that it may be used more efficiently, steadily, and economically than manual labor, that proof was presented in the 
action of this fire engine.... 

May 30, 1855 


27:2 (also 36:4) 
Advertisement for supplement to an ordinance approved October 30, 1854 entitled “An ordinance organizing the department for 
supplying the city with water.” Enacted December 26, 1854. Approved by Mayor December 29. 


27:3 
The West Philadelphia Water Works. Birkinbine and Trotter note to editor, refuting claim by Graff made in report on 24th Ward Works, 
that inadequate standpipe was not the one they had originally designed... 1854 


27:4 
Lemon Hill and Sedgley Park. Brief note thanking Graff “for his very heat Plan of Lemon Hill and Sedgley Park, Fairmount, and 
adjoining property.” 


27:5 
Extract from “Notes on America, --By a British Traveller.” 

“On walking through the streets of Philadelphia to the hotel the city appeared too formal. The streets are built at right angles, 
those parallel to the river being called by numbers, first, second and so on; and those intersecting them, by the names of various trees 
as Chestnut-street, &c.-There are some squares, one of which, Washington, is a fashionable promenade in the evening; and here again 
the ladies excited my admiration. Some of the trees here have beautiful flowers, as large as our horse chestnuts, but more elegant. No 
person, not even children, walk off the gravelled walks upon the grass; and this forbearance, so unusual with us, I found general in the 
States. In fact, respectable society is very orderly, and the lower orders appeared to be less addicted to blackguardism. In general the 
trees by the causeways, which are paved with brick, are of recent planting. The streets are wretchedly paved; at the crossings they are 
actually dangerous...” 

“The first, the most beautiful and the most useful public works, are the water works at Fairmount...” [Author met Mr. Graff, 
and says, “I...was much pleased with his urbanity...”] “The neighborhood of the works and views on the Schuylkill are beautiful. I 
one day took a trip up the river in a small steamboat, a crazy, dangerous looking vessel, built on a peculiar plan, without timbers, and 
her paddles, behind, with boards over them to prevent a swell, they dip into the water quite straight. She was intended for the canal. 
Both sides of the river are beautiful, very much in English style, something like the river near Matlock, and adorned with gentlemen’s 
seats in excellent taste. The first house is a Mr. Pratt’s, where is a superb garden, the finest in the United States; it may almost be 
considered as national. It is said that Joseph Bonaparte offered 90,000 dollars for the place. the river, as far as I went, was beautiful, 
and rendered picturesque by the remains of factories in ruins, the damming of the water having destroyed the falls by which they were 
worked; and a stone bridge also in ruins having been swept away by a spring freshet. the Water Company purchased the water right for 
150,000 and no surface water is allowed to run into the river for several miles. The laws respecting cleanliness and purity of the water 
are very severe. it would be well if some similar regulations were adopted with regard to the Thames....” 


27:6 (also 35:1) 

Hereditary Offices. “None die, and few resign.” Letter to Daily Pennsylvanian regretting the seemingly “hereditary” public office 
holders, including the City Commissioner, who “has actually grown grey in the service of the municipal government;” The Water 
Works superintendent, Graff, whose “family have held this post from time immemorial;” “The Commissioner of Highways (Mr. 
Birch,) has been fed at the municipal crib for many years, and it is time he was permitted to retire to his otium cum dignitate....” 


28:1 
Description of the steamer Ericsson, in a letter from engineer Charles H. Haswell. Letter dated May 30, 1855 


28:2 
Table showing density of population for U. S. and various other countries. 
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28:3 

Obituary of Thomas Hulme, born September 7, 1777 in England, died Philadelphia May 7, 1855. Manufacturer of porcelain and 
queensware. “He had rare mechanical and inventive powers, and many of the successful parts of some of the public works of 
Philadelphia are due to Mr. Hulme’s inventive genius and good sense. Many of the excellences of Fairmount Water Works are due to 
Mr. Hulme.” Instrumental in construction of Louisville and Portland Canal, along the Ohio River. Member of the Franklin Institute. 
Philanthropist. Father of John Hulme of Louisville. Obituary originally from the Louisville Journal. 


28:4 
Advertisement for “Proposals for repair of terraces, and for water works at the University of Virginia.” Proposals due January 19, 
1855. 


28:5 
Excerpt from report on Councils meeting on the state of the 24th Ward Works, calling the standpipe particularly objectionable. 


28:6 

Signing applications for office. Editorial against this, saying that it makes the applicants forever unfit “for any enterprising, industrious 
and self-relying occupation.” Advocates that heads of public department should be allowed to choose their own employees, as in 
private business. 


28:7 

Supreme Court, April 9. Justices Woodward, Know and Black. Schuylkill Navigation Company vs. Jonathan and Andrew Robeson. 
Regarding damage to property due to the raising of Fairmount Dam. March 10, 1854, In Delaware County, verdict rendered for 
plaintiffs for $20,900. 


29:1-2 
Shots and shells. Long article about making ammunition. Originally from Chamber’s Journal. 


29:3-4 
Local affairs. The New Gas Works. Description of the Works, in Passyunk (now First Ward). November 16, 1854 


29:5 
The Gas Works in the District of Spring Garden. Ledger [1854] 


30:1 

Lemon Hill. Copy of petition signed by about 500 citizens, presented to Councils, supporting the dedication of Lemon Hill as a public 
park. It concludes: “When we reflect that the measure we propose, will not only be the means of protecting our drinking water from 
impurities, but furnish the citizens with a large, elegant and central public Park, abounding in natural beauties, with extended lawns, 
groves, and water scenery, easy of access from all parts of our extended City, we are led to believe the purchase now recommended, 
and the dedication of the whole connected tract from Fairmount to the northern limits of the grounds of the Spring Garden Water 
Works, to the public use forever, will be hailed with heartfelt pleasure by all classes of our citizens.” 


30:2-3 
Pleasure-Sharings; or, Clippings, for the reader, from our Personal Correspondence. Letter “from our brilliant friend LA 
MOQUEUSE...as to the art and mystery of SHOPPING...” Mentions Broadway. Probably a New York newspaper. 


30:4 
Science, Art, and Discovery. Sharpening edged tools using diluted sulfuric or meiotic acid. Note from a German scientific journal. 


31:1-2 (See also 40:1-4) 
City and District Salaries. Sums paid under the old corporations. Salaries in various townships, districts, and the County government 
before Consolidation. 


31:3 
Proposals for increasing the water for the Blockley almshouse, presented to committee of West Philadelphia municipality... 


31:4 


“Cloud Combination of Steam and Air” used to run three Hoe’s Patent Printing Presses in New York. Report from Wm. H. Shock, 
Chief Engineer, U. S. Navy, and Horatio Allen. 
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31:5 
Advertisement regarding Camden N. J. Water Works, mentioning engineer Frederick Erdmann. 


32:1-2 
An ordinance for the organization of a water department of the city of Baltimore. Newspaper advertisement, 1853 


32:3 
Advertisement, requesting that Philadelphia water rents for 1855 be paid. 1855 


32:4-5 
A valuable table. Giving capacity of boxes of different dimensions. The Debt of Great Britain, and of France. Areas of States and 
territories. The Debt of the United States [1854] 


32:6 
The Opera House. Questions from “An Architect who has built theatres” regarding some perceived problems with the new Opera 
House [Academy of Music]. Pennsylvania Inquirer 


32:7 
Advertisement extending the time for competition designs for the American Academy of Music until December 15, 1854. 


33:1 
Report from Committee of Councils regarding a paid versus a voluntary fire system. Used Boston fire department as an example. 


33:2 
Brief note regarding “political fever” and defeat of Know-Nothings[?] candidate for Chief Engineer of Waster Department, Frederick 
Erdmann. 


33:3 
Coal Wharves at Greenwich Point on Delaware River nearly completed. 


33:4 
Corner Stone of American Academy of Music laid July 26th, 1855. July 27, 1855 


33:6 
Experiments by Pennsylvania Railroad determined that bituminous coal produced more steam than anthracite. 


34:1 [Excerpt from poem by Thomas Buchanan Read] 
“Anon, the Schuylkill, sacred to the barge of mirth, 
Its green banks consecrate to pleasure’s paths, 
Winds into sight with many a silvery curve; 

And at the breast-work, with a ceaseless voice, 
Rustles the music which its waters carried, 

On mountain wilds remote, where Carbon’s hills 
Hear in their inmost heart the miner’s stroke. 
Behold the mound by art and nature reared, 
“Fairmount” in whose tall top the waters lie 
Lifted as in a great baptismal font; 

The height from whence the river deity 

Pours, from his giant and refreshing urn, 

The stream which slakes a grateful city’s thirst. 
But fancy this; for yet no statue there, 

Worthy the place, above his liquid task 

Stands to the fair winds beautiful and bright, 
Gazing upon the city which he loves, 

While the glad city gazes back to him. 

Oh! wherefore rises not the marble pile 

Above this green and consecrated height? 

Not one, but many-one above the rest, 

Looking like Allegheny oe’r his hills. 
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Lo, how it bathes unnumbered miles of streets- 
A great heart through far crystal veins- 

Where, but a few short generations since, 

the Indian stretched his lazy, sombre length; 
And the red deer stooped undeterred, and drank, 
or ‘neath the chesnut or the walnut shade, 
Cropped the rank grass at leisure.” 


34:2 
Washing Pavements. Letter to editor, from Comfort, regarding the “nuisance” of daily washing of the pavements. Especially a problem 
in winter, from ice. Letter dated October 26. Pennsylvania Inquirer 


34:3 

Reading Railroad Bridge. New stone bridge to replace wooden bridge, over the Schuylkill, below the Falls of Schuylkill. Commenced 
in August 1853, suspended for a time, now resumed. “...The stone used in this improvement is obtained from the Connecticut, port 
Deposit, Conshohocken, Leiperville, and Falls of Schuylkill quarries, Adjoining the East end of the bridge the immense piles of rock 
have, in a great measure, been removed, and that part of the city is much improved. the navigation on the West side has been deepened 
from 3 to 6-1/2 feet, and for a distance of 300 yards a wall has been built 10 feet high and 4 feet thick. One of Mr. A. L. Archambault’s 
steam portable hoisting apparatus is used for hoisting stone, mortar and other materials from the ground to the top of the piers and 
arches, and so admirably does the machine perform its work that many persons go there to witness its operation daily. The machine 
does the work of more than a dozen men, besides saving an immense deal of time. Another of these portable engines is to be used this 
week in order to facilitate the workmen in pushing on the alteration.” 


34:4 
Rule for calculating the weight of a casting from the weight of its pattern. Probably from Scientific American. Letter dated March 
1855. 


34:5 
Trial of the New Fire Engine for San Francisco. Probably from Brooklyn newspaper. 


34:6 
The Fire Plugs. Letter from “A Citizen and Heavy Taxpayer” regarding the danger of letting hydrants freeze in the winter. Talks about 
stuffing the hydrants with straw. Public Ledger 


34:7 
Science, Art and Discovery. Explanation of War terms. Including “loopholes...small apertures in a work, through which muskets may 
be fired.” 


35:1 (Same as 27:6) 


35:2 
Local affairs. A Seasonal Invention. Mr. Marshall, lessee of the Walnut Street Theater, introduced recently an apparatus invented by J. 
R. Barry, for cooling and ventilating, using ice reservoir, fan driven by steam engine. etc 


35:3 
The Steam Fire Engine. More on demonstration of Shawk’s steam fire engine. May 25, 1855 


35:4 
Second demonstration of Shawk’s steam fire engine in Pittsburgh. 


35:5 

Letter, signed “Young America,” about Shawk’s Steam Fire Engine. It concludes: “For small fires, in narrow streets, the second or 
third-class hand engines are preferable, but in case of a large fire, where a vast amount of water is necessary, the comparison between 
Mr. Shawk’s steam engine and the first-class hand engine would be about as to compare the steamer Isaac Newton to one of the Troy 
Horse boats, which the Knickerbocker of Albany once did ridicule so much.” Public Ledger 


35:6 


Cornish engine at Schuylkill Works completed and tested. Mentions that the works used more than 8 tons of coal per day in 1854. 
1855 
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36:1 
City Bulletin. The New Opera House. American Academy of Music under construction. Some facts and figures about it. 


36:2 (Same at 63:3 and 67:3) 
Advertisement offering $400 premium for best design for the American Academy of Music. October 1854 


36:3 
Trial of the new New Orleans Steam Fire Engine. Built by the brothers Latta. 


36:4 (Same as 27:2) 


36:5 
Weights of different kinds of coal, area of coal fields in U. S. and Europe, Coal production. Originally from Taylor’s Statistics of Coal. 


36:6 
The steam engine in Boston. Aldermen ordered new steam fire engine. Also, trials in Louisville, Kentucky. 


36:7 
Ordinance proposed to reduce salaries of City officers, with long list of officers and their proposed salaries. 


36:8 (also 37:5) 
In voting for heads of departments, Graff beat Erdmann, 49-45. 


37:1 
Architecture of theatres. Letter signed “Call-Boy” regarding the inadequacy of most architects in designing theaters. Originally 
published in New Orleans Picayune. 


37:2 
Political controversy over defeat of Erdmann for Chief Engineer. 


37:3 

Local Affairs. Want of Water. In some parts of the city, but more particularly the northern and western sections of the Twentieth Ward, 
and in portions of the old district of Spring Garden, the supply of water is insufficient. Upon some days of the week this is specifically 
the case, and on Saturdays there is a clean stop of the water. In vain does the patient housewife urge the lever of the hydrant in the 
yard. If she happens to forget that this is the day for a short crop, or none at all, she is in a terrible plight for want of the means to wash 
up and fix things for Sunday.... This, however, is not the whole of the evil. The property owners and residents of these sections are not 
protected against fire. Many of the fire plugs when opened are as dry as spunk....” 

July 28, 1855 


37:4 (also 37:8) 

Local Matters. Waste of Water. Complaint from Graff about fire plugs that are allowed to run. Some police officers objected to the 
enforcement of the ordinance allowing plugs opened only in cases of fire. ““... There is no city in the world where more water is wasted 
than in our good city of Philadelphia. If a window is to be washed, the water is turned on and allowed to run into the gutter, both while 
the servants are holding a long conversation with their neighboring “help,” and long after the glass has been cleaned. It requires in 
many instances hours to cleanse front door steps and pavements, during all which time the water is permitted to flow with a perfect 
looseness, without fault being found, yet when the alleys are knee deep with offal, well calculated to breed some horrible disease, fault 
is found if a plug is allowed to run a few minutes to wash it away and purify the atmosphere, breathed by hundreds who must 
necessarily live in our courts and lanes.” 


37:5 (same as 36:8) 


37:6 
Mustn’t waste water. Brief note on water waste, and dirty streets... July 29, 1855 


37:7 
Driven to Desperation. Editorial about repercussions against Know-Nothing party members who voted for Graff. 


37:8 (same as 37:4) 
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38:1 

Opening of fire plugs. “...Lieut. Wettmore, of the Ninth Ward, assures us that the use of the plugs is almost indispensable in certain 
portions of his police division. For instance, the contractor for cleansing the streets of the city has heretofore had the use of the plugs 
for the purpose of cleaning the market houses, which it is found necessary to wash out from two to three times a week during the 
summer season. The large quantity of produce for sale along Market st., from Eighth to Broad, causes an accumulation of offal in the 
gutter, and the use of the plugs to cleanse them thoroughly is indispensable to prevent a stench, and remove stagnated water and filth 
of various kinds....” 


38:2 

A Sad Disappointment. Editorial on election of Graff. Democrats voted for Graff, Know-Nothings “dead set” against him, but Graff 
won, 49-45. “Weeping, wailing and gnashing of teeth has been the consequence, and much indignation at their defeat is manifested by 
the ‘American’ politicians. The public, we imagine, will be well satisfied with the result. In capacity, fitness, and practical knowledge, 
Mr. Erdmann is not to be compared to Mr. Graff, and the removal of the latter would have been regarded as an injury to the public.” 


38:3 
Artistical and Architectural. Small note on calculating the strength of joists needed for a given space. 


38:4 

Description of trial “yesterday afternoon” of “the steam fire engine “Young America,” built in Cincinnati, by Mr. Abel Shawk.” Three 
hundred people out of a lager crowd admitted into the Moyamensing Prison yard to witness the test. Another trail in another area 
planned “in a day or two.” 


38:5 
Surveying without Instruments. Excerpts from “Gillespie’s Land Surveying” regarding “Distances by Pacing, 
“...by Sound.” Originally reprinted in Railroad Record. 


29 66 


...by Visual Angles,” 


39:1-2 

Local Items. A stroll through Old Kensington. The Olden Time and the New. The Water Works, &c. 

Wonderful description of this neighborhood, including improvements at the Water Works. “...We strolled on Saturday, through the 
streets so familiar to us in other years, and though “Improvement”--that monster which destroys every link which unites us with the 
past-has made some strides in its borders, there are still within the Mecca of an “unbroken faith” many points to arrest attention, and 
many fruitful subjects for earnest thought among those whose hearts are with Philadelphia, and desire to keep her what she is, the 
Garden City of the American Continent....” 


39:3-4 

Steam Fire Engine. Letter signed by “Justice” commenting on the trail of Shawk’s “Young America,” declaring it “triumphantly 
successful.” 

Public Ledger 


39:5 

Trial of the Steam Fire Engine. Report on the second trial, at the foot of Dock Street, of Shawk’s “Young America.” The American 
Academy of Music. Report of meeting of the stockholders, and election of directors, of whom Graff was one. Report said that the 
Board was in good financial condition and could enter into contracts to erect the building. 


39:6 
Trial of Latta’s New Steam Fire Engine. Built by Latta & Co. of Cincinnati, trial in New Orleans, small report on results. June 23, 
1855 


40:1-4 
Local Affairs. Salaries of the Old Corporations. Similar to 31:1 except from another paper, and with slightly different numbers. 


40:5 
Detailed description of Schuylkill Water Works, “belonging jointly to the Districts of Northern Liberties and Spring Garden.” 


41:1 


Report on visit of New York Common Council to Cincinnati “to enquire into the practicability of organizing the fire department and 
changing the present system.” Originally published in the Cincinnati Gazette, July 17. 
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41:2 
Brief editorial complaining about salaries of city officers, and that there are too many of them. Mentions Graff and Water Works, as 
well as Gas Works. 


41:3 
Brief note on the history of Congress Springs, at Saratoga, New York. 


41:4 
The New Chambers of Councils. Description of work to alter the second story of the main building of the State House to 
accommodate City Councils. Praises the 125-year-old brick work of the original building as “almost as hard as granite.” 1854 


41:5 
A Steam Fire Engine for St. Louis. Purchased from Mr. Abel Shawk, of Cincinnati. Note at end of description of the engine: “When 
will Philadelphia take a step forward in a matter of so much importance to the community?” 


41:6 (See also 43:6) 
Advertisement for bids to erect water works at Easton, Pennsylvania. Adv. dated November 24, 1855. Bids due December 28. 


41:7 
Brief note on leak in basin of water works at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


41:8 
Report of a meeting of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. One paper read discussed the population of Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia, past, present and future (to 1900). 


41:9 
Cleaning Boiler Flues. Brief report of new invention by John Leinweber, Covington, Kentucky, which allows cleaning without 
physically entering the flues. 


42:1 

Filtering the Schuylkill Water. 

A proposition was sometime ago made to Councils, to enquire into the propriety and practicability of erecting at Fairmount a filter of 
sufficient capacity to filter all the water used in the city, before it enters the distributing pipes. It was believed that the increase of 
manufactories and of population on the Schuylkill tended materially to deteriorate the purity of the water, and consideration for the 
public health required that the matter should be investigated. This has been done under the direction of competent chemists, who 
establish the fact very conclusively, that the Schuylkill water has deteriorated in no important respects from its former excellent 
quality; that from the nature of its small contents of mineral matter, and its unusual freedom from organic matter, it is superior to most 
waters for domestic and manufacturing purposes; that from the nature and quantity of its mineral contents, it is unnecessary to adopt a 
system of filtration to improve its quality; and lastly, a comparison of the past and present leads to the inference that no plan of 
improving the water will be required for many years to come. Mr. Graff, who makes the report, shows that the filtered water supplied 
to London by the Chelsea Water Company, the purest used in the city, is three times more impure, after being filtered by one of the 
best filters in London, than the Schuylkill water is without filtration. Mr. G. also shows that the total area of the Fairmount reservoir is 
insufficient for the purposes of filtration even for the present supply of water. It contains but 322,183 square feet, while a filter bed 
necessary for the supply of water daily consumed in Philadelphia would require over 358,000 square feet. The expense would be 
enormous, without any adequate result. Our citizens have reason to congratulate themselves upon the fact that they have the purest 
supply of water of any city in the world. 


42:2 
Fairmount Water Works. Some statistics about the use of water during the summer months. 


42:3 
Securing the fire plugs. Concern that the fire plugs need to be protected from frost immediately by wrapping them in straw. 


42:4 
Railroads in the United States. Statistics from Dinsmore’s Railway Guide, January 1856. 


42:5 
Schuylkill Water Works. New engine being erected by I. P. Morris & Co., “on the plan used in the mines in Cornwall, England.” 
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42:6 
New Croton Water Reservoir. Letter from president of the Croton Aqueduct Department, dated April 3, 1855, to New York Mayor 
Fernando Wood. 


43:1-4 
The Fire Department of Paris. Long descriptive article. 


43:5 
Science, Art and Discovery. A Universal Steam Fire Engine. Letter suggesting the use of a high reservoir at Fairmount to provide 
pressure that would throw water higher than any steam engine. Public Ledger 


43:6 
Same as 41:6 


44:1-2 
Local Affairs. Commerce of Philadelphia. Statistics for 1855, including items imported and exported. Supply and consumption of 
water by our water works. For 1855. 1856 


44:3 
Weather statistics for 1855. As recorded at Pennsylvania Hospital, by Dr. John Conrad. 1856 


44:4 
Market Street Bridge. The need to guard against fire on the bridge has led to a better system to conduct water for fighting fires. 


44:5 (Similar for 1858 at 108:4) 
Names of the Rulers of the World. Along with the title and date of ascension. 1856 


44:6 

Reduction of City Salaries. Article, originally from Sun, reprinted with “cordial endorsement.” The article begins: “We fear that 
Councils are falling into the error of saving at the spiggot [sic] and wasting at the bung; indeed we are certain that it will prove false 
economy, of the most ruinous character, to ostracize talent from official position under the city government, by placing the salaries so 
low that none but political adventurers, pittifogging [sic] lawyers and black mail operators, will care about accepting any trust under 
Ite.” 


45:1-4 
To find the dimension of wrought-iron tie-rods. Article with formulas to figure this. 


45:5 
Cohoes Water Works Company. Editorial about this newly formed company. 


45:6 
The condensing and Cornish engines. Letter to editor of Scientific American, describing these steam engines. 


45:7 

Manufacture of Plate Glass. 

Newly formed company, Philadelphia Glass Company, making “plate or hammered glass for skylights and vault-plates by a process 
recently invented by this Company.” Warehouse recently opened at 400 Market Street. 


46:1, 46:3, 46:5 

Excerpt from published Councils minutes, recoding debate over “Ordinance organizing the Department for Supplying the City with 
Water.” One councilman, in proposing to reduce the Chief’s salary, said that “he considered the office of Chief Engineer a useless one, 
and if it was only a head that was wanted, a blockhead would answer to the purpose as well as anything else.” Other councilmen 
“contended that the office was one of the most important in the City.” Salary was reduced, from $3,000 to $2,500 a year. 


46:2 
The Cold Weather. One degree F. at noon. “...The sufferings of the poor have been great...” 


46:4 
The cost of gas in various cities. 42 of the largest cities in the United States. 
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47:1 
Table showing governors of all the states and territories. [1855] 


47:2 
Mortality Statistics. For Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Boston. 1856 


47:3-4-48:1 
City Statistics. Annual Assessment Report of the Secretary of the Water Works. Includes detailed table of assessments by type of 
establishment. Detroit, June 30, 1855. 


48:2 
The West Point Chain. Attempts to recover the chain stretched across the Hudson River at West Point. 
The New Dome of the Washington Capitol. Description of work to be undertaken. 


48:3-4 
The West End Water Works. Select and Common Councils invited to the West Philadelphia Water Works by the contractors, 
Birkinbine and Trotter, for a “collation.” Synopsis of speech by Benjamin R. Miller Esq., and description of the works. 


48:5 
Opening of the Great Railway Suspension Bridge at Niagara Falls. Union of the United States and the Canadas. From the Buffalo 
Express, March 10. Description of the first train across the bridge, and the various ceremonies. 


49:1-2 
Various statistical tables, including Philadelphia weather in 1854. U. S. population, 1701-1850. Population density of various 
American and European countries. 1855: Governors of the states and territories, meeting time of their legislatures. 1855 


49:3 
Summary of the National Finances of the U. S. as reported by the Secretary of the Treasury 


49:4-50:1-3 

Local Affairs. Water Works-Fairmount. Post-consolidation report of the three works, Schuylkill, Fairmount and Kensington. Various 
statistics. Gas Works: various statistics. Weather statistics for 1854. Imports into Philadelphia, with totals from each place of origin. 
City Mortality, weekly reports for 1854. Ledger, January 1, 1855 


50:4 
Letter from Thomas Jefferson to Dr. James Mease, describing where Jefferson was living in Philadelphia when he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. 


50:5 
Cost of major public buildings in Washington, D. C. 


51:1-2 

Prevention of Fires 

Editorial on proper mode of fire prevention, suggesting that property owners be obligated “to keep a reel of hose contiguous to the 
cock or valve of the pipe, on each floor, so that in case of fire, the water, at a moment’s warning, could be directed immediately to the 
fire...” Cites similar editorial in Pittsburgh Gazette of “Sth inst.” March 16, 1855 


51:3-5 (Same as 58:1-3) 
Local Affairs. The Old Independence Bell. History of the bell, with copies of letters ordering it from the foundry that show the 
inscription “was ordered to be cast twenty five years before the Declaration was signed.” 


51:6 

Local Affairs. Prevention of Conflagrations. List “material drawbacks” in prevention of fires: “The fire department being deficient in 
itself, the tardiness of communicating alarms, and other evils....”” Advocates similar preventive measure as noted in 51:1-2. Cites same 
Pittsburgh source. This was advocated as a savings of water, since the water could be directed at the fire. 


52:1-2 
Christ Church Bells--A Centennial Peal. Historical profile of the bells of Christ Church, cast in 1754. 1854 
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52:3-4 

Trial of Engines. 

Fire engine ‘Young America” built by Shawk, competing with local hand engines. Thee steam engine’s showing “exceeded any fire 
engine ever introduced to the public.” The hand engines then had their trail. One of them burst its air chamber and withdrew from the 
competition. “Had it occurred to the steam engine...would have jeered and pronounced the “grate skwirt’ an unmitigated 
humbug....Nobody would have concluded that the hand engine was a humbug because it burst its air chamber, yet such an accident to 
the steam fire engine would have ruined its reputation forever. “All eyes were not turned to the old Diligent, for there it was asserted 
no failure could ensue. The Diligent was fully manned, a fine stream of water shot with lightning speed from her pipe. The men 
worked with incredible spirit and strength, and after two efforts, succeeded in attaining a height of 133 feet. This drew loud 
acclamations from the crowd. But the effort was evanescent, scarcely beheld before it was lost to sight; bone and sinew could not 
stand the test of long continued effort against iron and steam, and so thought many who went upon the ground prejudiced against 
steam engines, but who came away fully convinced of its power and efficacy.” Concludes with good description of how hand engines, 
by only being able to throw water for ten minutes or so, allow fire to “recover its hold.” 


52:5 
Weather for first six months of 1854 compared with 1853. Table relating Temperature, Rain and Mortality 


53:1-2 (same as 84:4-5, 120:1-2) 
The Composition of Our Hydrant Water. In letter from Henry Wurtz, N.J. State Chemist, etc. to directors of [Trenton?] Water 
Company, dated October 30, 1855. 


53:3-4 
New York City Gas Works. Long descriptive article in a Philadelphia newspaper. January 5, 1855 


54:1-3 (Same as 67:4-68:1) 
Letter to Editor of Hartford Times, From Edw. N. Dickerson, dated September 3, 1855, regarding the failure of a Cornish pumping 
engine, made at Morris & Co. in Philadelphia, that had “fallen far short of its promise....” 


54:4-5 
Wethered’s Steam Apparatus. Probably Scientific American. 


55:1-3 
Local Affairs. Various public buildings of Philadelphia, including Independence Hall, Custom House, Mint, Merchant’s Exchange, 
Girard College, etc. Also, statistics regarding locomotives built in Philadelphia in 1854. 


55:4-56-3 
Extracts from the Report of James Slade, Chief Engineer of the Water Works. Cohoes Water Works Co., August 14, 1855. 


56:4 
Census of Philadelphia Since 1790 (to 1850) Broken up by municipality. 


56:5 (same as 1:2) 
Philadelphia in the Olden Time. Taxables and population from 1683 to 1769. Dwellings in Philadelphia and New York. 


56:6 
An Appeal to the Select Councilmen. To reject confirmation of appointees to posts in the Kensington Water Works. Among the 
objections: that they were “men who have got their appointment through the influence of foreigners.” 


57:1-2 
Improved Fire Engine Pump. Designed by “Mr. Ambrose Pierce, of this city.” Engraving with descriptive article. Probably Scientific 
American 


58:1-3 (Same as 51:3-5) 
58:4 


Handbill. 
Order of procession to be observed at the funeral of John Price Wetherill. July 27, 1853 
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58:5 
List of 103 passengers “From Liverpool in the steamship Arabia.” 


58:6 
Brief article about sale of paintings belonging to the estate of Charles Graff. Bidding “spirited.” Prices ranged from $40 to $950, with 
about $10,000 bid in total. 


59:1-3 
The “City Father” - Long obituary of John Price Wetherill, “late president of the Select Council,” and chairman of the Watering 
Committee.” 


59:4 
Respect to the Dead. Report of town meeting held in memory of John Price Wetherill. With text of remarks by Mayor Gilpin. 


60:1-3 

Report of special meeting of Councils “for the adoption of some appropriate testimonial of respect to the memory of the late John 
Price Wetherill.” Remarks by Mr. Hagert and Mr. Perkins in Select Council, and in Common Council, Snowden, Diehl, Griscom, and 
Hinman. 


60:4 
Bridge to Connect New York and Brooklyn. Suggested by John A. Roebling. A Plan for the Relief of Broadway. Correspondent 
suggested removing sidewalks to double the width of the street. 


60:5 
Statistics of London. Brief note on area, gas and water pipes, capital, taxes, etc. 


[No page 61] 


62:1-2 
Capacity and ticket prices for “The new Boston Theatre, along with editorial about it, from a Boston newspaper. 


62:3-4 
Two articles about the “New Opera House,” the American Academy of Music, describing the design and pace of construction. 


63:1-2 

Musical. Opening of the Academy of Music. Wonderfully mean critique of the new building, which “opened last evening for a short 
operatic season.” “The tortuous, elongated, horse-shoe shape of the house...it its principal-its fatal objection. It appears to have been 
the special devise of the architect to keep every spectator as far from the stage as possible....At least a third of the seats up stairs 
are...useless for any purpose but that of hearing...” 


63:3 (Same as 36:2) 


63:4 

Musical. Metropolitan Theatre. Review of opera “I Puritani”, with Mme. Grisi and Sgr. Mario, and severe critique of this Philadelphia 
theatre as an opera house: “There is no equality in the sound; the shrillest always prevails, and in quick movements the echo of one 
sound rebounding on another of a totally different character produces positive discord...” 


63:5 
Saturday afternoon. Grand Finale of the Italian opera season. Review of the final performance at Boston’s Opera House, with Grisi 
and Mario. 


64:1-2 
The opera House in Philadelphia. From the Philadelphia North American, July 14. Long article describing the writer’s specific 
suggestions for the so-called Academy of Music, which had yet to be designed. 


64:3-4 

Opera Houses. 

Long critique of New York opera house, and encouragement to Philadelphia to avoid the same mistakes in the planned Academy of 
Music. 
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65:1-3-66:1-3 
New York Academy of Music. The new Opera House at 14th Street and Irving Place to be inaugurated tonight. Long article about this 
and other grand theaters of the time. Writer gives advice to the designers of the planned Academy of Music in Philadelphia. 


67:1-2 
Hughes’ Atmospheric Trip Hammer. Descriptive article and engraving Patented by Bernard Hughes, Rochester, N.Y. Probably 
Scientific American. 


67:3 (Same as 36:2) 
67:4-68:1 (Same as 54:1-3) 


68:2 
The Weather Since 1790. Table from 1790 to 1847 provided by Mr. Charles Pierce. 


68:3 
Science, Art and Discovery. Column includes notes on the following: Gas-Making. Facts about Milk. Art of Multiplying Autographs. 
Corrugated Iron. Watermelon Molasses. Anti-Seasickness berth for steamships. 


69:1-3 
Local Affairs. Comparative statistics, 1853 and 1854, Fairmount, Schuylkill and Kensington works. Ledger and Transcript, January 1, 
1855 


69:4 
Weather statistics. For 1854, and rainfall 1838 to 1854. 


69:5 
Thawing the fireplugs. Many frozen four or five feet underground; also, a report of two small fires. 


69:6 
Paving and Water. Proposes having property owners assume more of the cost of both these improvements. 


70:1-2 
An important official document: The indebtedness of the City. Shows loans redeemable from January 1855 through January 1901. 


70:3-4 
Controller’s report for estimated expenditures and receipts for [18557] 


70:5 
Ice in a water pipe. Found in a pipe almost five feet below grade. 


70:6 
Expenditures in 1855, and estimates for 1866, for all city departments. 


70:7 
Water Department list of property, from Controller’s Statement. 


71:1-72:1 
Engraving, with journal article, “Description of State-Street Bridge over the Albany Basin.” Journal excerpt also contains articles on 
cement and quicksand. Possibly ASCE Journal? 


73:1 
Advertising handbill for: Direct Acting Steam Pump. Throws 3000 gallons per hour. Manufactured by Gartley & Matlack, Hydraulic 
Machinists, No. 16 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Nice engraving of the pump. 


73:2 
New Cornish pumping engines. Being constructed for Camden Water Works. Similar to one at Spring Garden Works. Ledger 
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73:3 
What the American Navy has done. List of ships captured during War of 1812, and other naval statistics. 


73:4 
Water for Brooklyn. Groundbreaking for the Nassau Water Company. 


74:1-3 
Long article about the Croton Water Company 


74:4 
Heating buildings. Article about experiments with boilers done by Professor Kirkbride at Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. 


74:5 
List of directors [of the American Academy of Music?] for 1856. Includes Frederic Graff. 


74:6 
Editorial about Philadelphia owning one of Abel Shawk’s steam fire engines but, because of the “selfish policy of petty politicians,” it 
had not yet been used in a real fire. 


74:7 

Philadelphia Academy of Music. Report on the first annual meeting of the directors. Urges support of the enterprise. “Out city is 
growing with great prosperity’ our lines of railroads, perfected and projected, are destined to bring us large numbers from the whole 
interior, but we cannot hope to keep them here to transact their business, and spend their time with their families, unless we make an 
effort to afford them the same inducements they find in our sister cities...” 


75:1-76:1-6 
Various articles on the Cornish engine. 


75:2 

Pure Water. Editorial from Philadelphia paper about “The Self-Purifying Water Filter.” Good overview of the idea of filtration circa 
mid-19th century. The editorial ends: “Such an invention is certainly a public blessing, especially at this time, when the attempt to 
prohibit intoxicating liquors makes it all important that Nature’s bright, sparkling beverage should be made as pure and acceptable as 
possible.” 


75:3 
Excerpt from article on Councils meeting, regarding ordinance to protect Fire plugs from freezing. 


77:1-4-78:1 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania. A sketch of Roxborough and Manayunk. Long paper read by Mr. Horatio Gates Jones, of 
Roxborough. 

Pennsylvania Inquirer. Monday, February 4 [185?] 


78:2-3 
Business affairs of the Academy of Music. Some facts and impressions from the annual report. 


78:4-5 
Local Affairs. The Opera House. Good description of the work in progress. August 11, 1855 


78:6 
Advertisements for bids for pipes, castings, etc. June 8, 1857 


78:7 
The Water Department. Frost of winter causing some damage to works, such as embankments of reservoirs. 


79:1-3 
Engravings and descriptions of this patented design by Thomas T. Tasker, of Philadelphia. Probably Scientific American 
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79:4 

Hydrants and pumps. Complaints that in areas of the city where conduits are laid, people are still using pumps and well water-the 
pumps being maintained by the City. In other areas, landlords refuse to connect water for their tenants, and “the latter are compelled to 
resort to the pumps, or beg or steal from their neighbors’ hydrants and wash-paves....” 


80:1-2 
Novel Rotary Pump. Engraving and description of this invention by George Denison and D.S. McNamara, part of which was patented 
April 17, 1855. 


80:3 
The Philadelphia Water Works. Pumpage, January through July, for the four works. 


80:4 
Published letter from City Controller’s Office to Samuel Ogden, Chief Engineer, dated June 3, 1857, regarding bills for tallow and oil 
for the various water works in the city, from Allen, Whetham [Wheatham], and Schofield. 


81:1-2 

A Stranger in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, its appearance. The Laboring Classes. The New Opera House, its Magnificence. New Churches. Squares. Fairmount. 
The Schuylkill and Laurel Hill. 

Mentions domesticated deer being kept in Logan Square. “Fairmount is the People’s Park. It was a most fortunate thing for 
Philadelphia, that Frederick Graff--the immortal architect of these world-famous works, had the good sense to combine a Park for the 
People, with the supply of a great city.... A tiny steamboat plies from Fairmount to Manayunk, nine miles up the Schuylkill. This is 
the pleasantest excursion in the vicinity of the city. You pass the cemetery of Laurel Hill, the Falls, and Wissahickon. The river is 
perfectly charming. We do not think that the same number of miles of beautiful river scenery can be found in the United States. On our 
return we stopped at Laurel Hill landing and walked over the country grounds. This hardly met our expectations. The ground is finely 
adapted for the purpose, but the area is too limited-only 40 cares. The monuments will not compare with those in Mount Auburn or 
greenwood, but perhaps it is a good sign that Philadelphia does not expend thousands in ornamenting the tombs of the dead....” 
Editorial correspondence of the Daily Wisconsin. May 30, 1857 


81:3-4 

How the destruction of trees affects the rain. 

“.,.By cutting down the trees upon the mountain sides and ravines, we are inevitably entailing two great evils upon posterity-a scarcity 
of fuel and a scarcity of water....” 

Interesting “environmentalist” viewpoint of watershed and forest preservation. Mentions that Humboldt called attention to this 
phenomenon as early as 1800. The article concludes: “Our own country is yet too new, and our forests are yet, in spite of woodmen 
and axes, too numerous for the scarcity of water to have become a serious evil. But like causes produce like effects; and unless we 
change our procedure, our children will suffer from our wanton carelessness. We have no right for our own temporary advantage to 
desolate the country. No generation has more than a life-interest in the earth, of which it is but the trustee of posterity. Every man who 
has revisited his early home in the older States, after an absence of a few years, can not have failed to notice the diminution of the 
streams and springs. There is probably no water in the brook that turned his waterwheel. The springs in the pasture, which he 
remembers as ever-flowing, are dry; and if a season of unusual drought happens, the cattle must be driven long distances to water-a 
necessity which never was known in his early years. More especially will this be the case if a railroad or an iron establishment has 
occasioned a rapid demand for fuel. The trees have gone, and with them the water; and the meadows and fields are dry and parched. In 
their haste to be rich, the farmers have killed the goose that laid the golden eggs for them.” 


82:1-2 
Van Dewater’s Turbine Water Wheel. Patented by Henry Van Dewater of Albany, N. Y. Engraving and descriptive article. 
Probably Scientific American. 


82:3 
Chief Engineer Ogden. His Greasing and White-Washing. Editorial about the over-charging for tallow and oil by Schofield, Wheatham 
and Allen, who supported the Chief Engineer’s re-election. 


82:4-5 

Proceedings of City Councils. Various petitions and communications relating to water, in particular a communication from “late Chief 
Engineer” Graff, “calling attention to the settlement of a portion of the Fairmount Dam, which must be remedied to prevent disaster; 
also to the urgent necessity for an enlargement of the Spring Garden Water Works....” 
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83:1-2 (same as 98:3) 

King Caucus Revisited. 

Editorial encouraging people in city government to “resist the tyranny of that imperious monster, Caucus, when his demands are 
altogether unreasonable and not dictated by any considerations of the public good.... Caucus declared that Mr. Frederick Graff...a 
gentleman of science and reputation, in whom all have confidence, should be deposed, and that Mr. Samuel Ogden should be elected 
instead. Mr. Ogden is a practical mechanic, but it has not been asserted that he is a scientific engineer, or that he has many 
qualifications possessed by Mr. Graff, and which are most necessary for the superintendent of the important works of the city. Yet 
Caucus declared against Mr. Graff because the latter was not a pure, unadulterated, howling Democrat. He was not a Know-Nothing. 
The latter party tried hard to displace him last year but were defeated by a combination of Democrats and old line Whigs.... Although 
Mr. Graff was not elected, those [fifteen councilmen] who stood by him deserve credit for having preferred their duty to the public to 
the unauthorized attempt made to control them by their associates....” 

Sunday Dispatch 

July 13, 1856 


83:3-4 
Raising of the Russian War Vessels at Sebastopol. Boston contractor going to Sebastopol to raise vessels sunken during Crimean War. 
March 3, 1857 


84:1-2 
Contract for the New Grand reservoir...Fairchild, Coleman, Walker & Brown the probable successful bidders. Includes table of bids 
received, with amounts bid for different aspects of the work, for this reservoir related to New York City’s Croton Aqueduct. 


84:3 
The Kensington Water. Nuisance exists near Kensington Water Works: offal of catfish, from nine inches to three feet deep. 
July 28, 1856 


84:4-5 (same as 53:1-2, 120:1-2) 


85:1 
Improved Measuring Instrument. Engraving and part of article about this device. Probably Scientific American. 


85:2 
Department for Supplying the City with Water. List of income from water rents, etc. 1856 ca. 


85:3 
Length of Squares in the City of Philadelphia. Vine to South, River to River. 


86:1-2 
City Matters. A Day in the Water Department. Outline of activities of major officers in the Department, from Chief Engineer, Water 
Surveyors, Inspectors, Register of Water Rents, and various clerks. Daily Pennsylvanian 


86:3 
New Water Mains in the Twenty-third Ward. Committee on Water visited 23rd Ward to look for a site for a new water works for 
Frankford and vicinity. With cost estimates of proposed works. 


86:4 

Water Department of the City. Letter to editor, from “Tax Payer,” calls the Water Department “the LARGEST LEAK from the City 
Treasury.” Claims that Chief Samuel Ogden has padded the payroll, did a private job for one of the breweries which made him $3,000, 
and that he has repairs done for the Department as his own shop; also, that “sundry members of Councils are furnishing materials to 
the Department....” Daily News, May 2, 1857 


86:5 
Local Affairs. City Water Department. Total consumption and pumpage for 1856. Emigrant Travel over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Number of people heading west. January 1, 1857 


86:6 
Local Affairs. The Philadelphia Water Works. Basins and Fairmount dam affected by severe winter and repairs underway. May 1857 
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87:1-5 

The Brooklyn Water Works. The great Ponds. The Open Canal and Objections to it. The Conduit. The largest Distributing Reservoir in 
the United States, &c., &c. Describes the Long Island watershed which will feed the 122 acres of ponds that act as reservoirs for the 
system, and many other facets June 9, 1857 


87:6 
Water Statistics. Operation of the Philadelphia water works for the quarter ending in March. 


88:1-3-89:1 
Long letter from T. R. Scowden, Chief Engineer, dated March 3, 1857, about plans for the Louisville Water Works. 


89:2-5 
The Origin and early history of Fairmount Water Works, Schuylkill and Lehigh Navigations, and the introduction of anthracite coal. 
By Charles V. Hagner. The Press. 


PAGE 90 


90:1-3 
The Water Department. Editorial summarizing the first annual report from Chief Samuel Ogden. This paper seems very supportive, 
almost sycophantic, toward Ogden. 


90:4 
Excerpt from City Councils discussion of Water Department budget. Thursday, January 29, [???] 


90:5 
Want of Water. Residents of 20th Ward, north of Master and west of Eighth, complained about a lack of hydrant water. August 5, 1856 


91:1-4-92:1 
Public Health. Sewerage and Supply of Water. Long article regarding the need for flushing sewers, and how it might be accomplished. 
Focuses specifically on sewers in London and Paris. 


92:2 
Water Permits. Letter from “B. M. M.” regarding problems obtaining permits for water. Ledger 


92:3 
Excerpt from Councils minutes regarding the election of Department heads. Graff lost to Ogden by 60-37. 


92:4 
Local Affairs. The Cornish Engine, description of its operation. Ledger 


92:5 (same as 99:6) 

City Bulletin. “The Right Men in the Right Place.” 

Editorial regarding some of the problems of having so many “raw” hands in charge of the City departments. Relates a story about the 
Spring Garden Water Works, where the “novices” were unable to stop the Cornish engine, even after they “ran around and around, like 
the money is said to have done after setting the beer barrel a-going.” They finally gave up, and left the building, fearing a “blow-up,” 
Until the new Chief, Samuel Ogden, was “hunted up” and stopped the engine. July 14, 1856 


92:6 
Doings of City Councils. Kensington Water Works basins cleared of several feet of impurities, including fish offal. Also problem noted 
with Fairmount Dam. August 8, 1856. 


92:7 


Natural Know-Nothingism. Letter, signed “Stereoscope,” about problems since the inauguration of the Know-Nothing administration. 
Water purveyor failed to turn on water again after it was shut off to repair a leak; etc. Daily Pennsylvanian. 
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93:1-4-94:1-4 

Rich Disclosures! The Minority Report in the Ogden Peculating Case. Long report from a minority committee of the Councils 
Committee on Water Works, substantiating the charges against Chief Engineer Ogden. Discusses the “paper” making the charges that 
mysteriously ended up in the hands of Councilmen Charles V. Hagner, and how it seemed authentic. Subpoena of nineteen men 
mentioned in the paper, and summary of their testimony. Various charges include Ogden selling iron, hauled from the City’s public 
yard on Cherry Street to Henderson & Company; Ogden’s delivering stone purchased by the city to another location; overpayments 
for range of materials; charging for work not done. [This report could probably be found in the Journals of Councils from that time.] 
1857 


95:1-4-96:1 

Proceedings of City Council. Long report of Select Council meeting, with discussion of the Samuel Ogden fraud accusations. Long 
report of Common Council meeting, in which Mr. Miller read a lengthy minority report on the affair. (See 93-94 for text of report). 
Pennsylvania Inquirer July 17, 1857 


96:2 
Excerpt from Councils minutes with election of department heads. Samuel Ogden re-elected, 67 votes, 20 for Charles Brock, 2 for 
Graff. 


96:3 

The Democratic Caucus. “A large crowd, composed mainly of the natives of the Emerald Isle, assembled in front of the State House 
yesterday morning, to see and aid the result of the caucus of the Democratic members of City Councils...determine who should 
receive the support of the party at the election in the afternoon....”. Caucus chose Ogden as their candidate for Water Chief. 


96:4 

Water, Public buildings, and Highways. Editorial in support of Andrew Miller, in his effort, along with Mr. Hagner, to expose Ogden’ 
frauds. It concludes: “And yet this man is re-elected! So is AHERN, whose stupid management allows the public offices and 
INDEPENDENCE HALL to be again and again broken into and plundered. It is disgraceful that the old Hall should be under such 
charge. McCarthy, the High[way]man, is also re-elected. This is throwing dust in the eyes of our citizens, and scattering mud on their 
garments. MR. MILLER is getting back, we hope, to his ancient ideas of reform and party purity. Let him keep up the steam-go ahead- 
and drag corruption and imbecility from its municipal hiding places, and public commendation will be his.” 


96:5 
Local Affairs. Proceedings of Councils. Excerpt noting the nominations of Chief Engineer for various Water Department positions. 


96:6-97:1 
More Councils minutes noting the discussions and decisions regarding the fraud accusations against Water Department Chief Engineer 
Samuel Ogden. 


97:2-5 

Long editorial refuting a letter to the Daily News of August 9th, and defending Samuel Ogden’s role in cleansing the basins of the 
Kensington Water Works. An excerpt from the Daily News letter, which took offense to a Board of Health commendation to Ogden for 
his work at Kensington: “In order that the public may understand how well merited were their thanks, it will be necessary to state 
briefly, what was actually done when the water became so filthy that the people could no longer drink it; when the increased sickness 
and mortality in the upper part of the city, consequent on its use, called loudly for something to be done, Mr. Ogden proceeded to the 
field of action. The disgusting hell-broth (compared to which, the potion of MacBeth’s witches was nectar,) was emptied from one 
basin through the main pipe into the Delaware. So far, well. When the water was all out, there lay exposed a bed of black and putrid 
mud many inches thick; this was scooped up and wheeled out. During the time this was being done, the catfish essence in the other 
basin lay in a state of rest for several days, festering under fervid sun and becoming daily more intolerable in its stench, more firm, 
more loathsome. On it the spectator held his nose and gazed, until to his sickened vision the plague-fiend seemed to hover over its 
slime and dip its obscure wings into its putridity before it soared away to its work of death!!!” 

Daily News writer continued by asserting that the water of the second basin, rather than being dumped into the river, was emptied into 
the first basin. This editorial pointed out that this was impossible, and that the second basin was similarly emptied and cleaned. The 
editorial also took offense to the writer’s urging Mr. Ogden to “return to the Reading Railroad, and in the humble office which he there 
filled of running a coal train, find some respite from the pangs of a guilty conscience,” pointing out that Ogden had previously been 
Chief of the Spring Garden and Northern Liberty Water Works. August 25, 1856 


97:6-98:1 


Loco Foco Consistency. Editorial about the defeat of Mr. Graff for re-election. Cites the Pennsylvanian as the organ of the Loco Foco 
party. Daily News July 12, 1856 
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98:2 
Text of Graff communication to Councils, written July 10, 1856, concerning the settling of a portion of Fairmount Dam, and 
encouraging the enlargement of the Spring Garden Water Works. Evening Bulletin July 11, 1856 


98:3-4 (same as 83:1-2) 


98:5 
Thawing Frozen Fire Plugs. Experiment with portable steam boiler and tank to insert steam into the frozen plug. January 13, 1857 


98:6 

Bad Water in Kensington. Water so bad that “citizens yesterday were drawing their water for domestic purposes in casks from the river 
and having it carted to their residences.” Meeting held today at King’s Hotel “to see what measures are necessary to remove the origin 
of this impurity.” 


98:7 (Same as 104:7) 
Scarcity of Water. Small summertime not remarking on general complaints about lack of water. July 20, 1856 


99:1-3 
Another copy of Council minutes with Miller’s minority report on accusations of fraud against Water Department Chief Samuel 
Ogden. 


99:4-5 

Letter dated August 3, 1856 and signed “Some of the Sufferers from that Day of Horror,” about the cleansing of the Kensington Water 
Works, and accusing Water Department Chief Samuel Ogden of various acts refuted by a later editorial in another newspaper (see 
97:2-5 for details of this letter and the refuting editorial). Daily News, August 9, 1856 


99:6 (same as 92:5, see) 


100:1 

Printed letter from John. C. Cresson, Engineer and Superintendent, Philadelphia Gas Works, announcing that he is starting a business 
to design gas works for other localities. His assistants are listed as Dr. Charles M. Cresson, R. H. Gratz, and William E. Hitchcock. 
Nice PGW letterhead, with engraving of the works at the top. January 1, 1854 


101:1 

How Philadelphia is Governed. 

Editorial concerning the reputation of the city as a “den of murderers and prize-fighters.” The policemen, it seems, are too busy 
working for the renomination of Mr. Vaux (Mayor) and “Molly McGuire’s pets” to enforce any of the city’s ordinances. Samuel 
Ogden is named as one of Vaux’s “harpies and plunderers.” Also a good, if exaggerated, resume of crimes of the day: “Vice and 
wickedness flourish within the vestibule of every hotel, and on the gangway plank of every steamboat, men and boys peddle obscene 
books and prints that would be loathsome amid the foul malaria of Liverpool or Marseilles. Our local reporter can furnish Mr. Vaux 
with the location of eighty-three lottery policy shops, within two squares of the Mayor’s Office. It is well known that notorious thieves 
and pickpockets infest our streets, markets, and places of public resort. It is equally notorious that, in certain neighborhoods, the public 
streets are given up after nightfall to the shameless commerce of lust and licentiousness, and that abandoned creatures converse with 
policemen while virtuous passers-by are jostled and insulted, so much so that many families are obliged to extend the routes to and 
from their homes to avoid disgusting exhibitions. We need only mention the vicinity of Washington Square, or Ninth and Spruce 
streets, as instances....” Times, September [25? 21?], 1857 


101:2-5-102:1 

The Know Nothings. Abstract of the Oaths and Principles of the Mysterious Order of Know Nothings. More Light on a Dark Subject. 
A Flood of Light. (From the Richmond Examiner, Aug. 8) Long article in a local Philadelphia paper about this new political group. 
[1854] 


102:2-3 
Our New Opera House. Article about the Academy of Music, then under construction. 


102:4 


Our Water Works. Short note about damage to various works, from winter and from spring freshets, and about the repairs now 
underway. May 1854 
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102:5 
Trouble in the Wigwam. Democrats asking for newly appointed city officers to resign. “It is safely surmised that the officers will 
decline to the request of their Democratic friends.” 


102:6 (same as 107:7) 

Fairmount Park. Letter from Frederick Graff to Theodore Cuyler, encouraging control of the Schuylkill shores for the sake of the 
purity of the water supply. Retaining Sedgley park considered of “utmost consequence.” Letter dated October 12, 1857. Public Ledger, 
Oct. 20, 1857 


103:1-2 
Report on the explosion of the steam fire engine “Joe Ross” by a committee of the City Council of Cincinnati, read at City Council 
January 2, 1856. February 21, 1856 


103:3 
The Water Works of this City. Same report as in 102:4. 1854 


103:4 
The Kensington Water. Fairhill Reservoir to be cleaned because of complaints about bad water, and in the meantime the area to be 
supplied by other works of the city. 


103:5-104:1-3 
West Point During Encampment. Description of the Parades. Instruction of the Cadets in Field Fortification. Hops. “Stag Dances,” &c. 


104:4-105:1-5-106:3-5-107:1 
Rowing and Sculling. Article about the techniques of rowing and sculling. 


104:5 
City Matters. Laying Water Pipe. On 19* Street, from Green to Thompson, to supply sufficient water to various neighborhoods, 
especially that part of the 15th Ward known as Bush Hill. Daily Pennsylvanian. 


104:6 
Brief article noting regret at the removal of Chief Engineer Frederick Graff. Pennsylvania Inquirer 


104:7 (Same as 98:7) 


106:1 
The following rates have been fixed by the Watering Committee. Rates of water rents in the city and districts.... Four-page folded 
sheet with various annual charges. Date: January 3, 1853. 


107:2 

Public Parks. Editorial asserting that the park lands around Fairmount are already sufficient, and the controversy over the purchase of 
Sedgley Park “to keep the Schuylkill water pure, that is all moonshine. The Schuylkill water is as pure as any water in the world, and 
the scheme for keeping it pure by preventing any other improvements upon its banks than public parks, would involve the purchase of 
both sides of the river up to Manayunk.” 


107:3 
Advertisement for bid proposals for Washington Aqueduct. March 8, 1858 


107:4-5 

Kensington Water Works. .A letter from “Observer,” who asserts that “the Delaware water is as pure as any water that flows,” and that 
hydrants should be opened every few days to allow water in Kensington basins to be changed and not become stagnant. “An idea 
having obtained in Kensington that the basin was full of skins and entrails of catfish, (a ridiculous story,) the people resorted to the 
pump-water, and in this way allowed the water in the basin to become stagnant....” Public Ledger 


107:6 
Repairs of Fairmount Dam. work now commenced. 


107:7 (Same as 102:6) 
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107:8 
Entered Bail. Samuel Ogden allowed one of his Water Department employees, George Esher, to resign his position to serve as an 
election officer, and once the election was over, Esher was immediately reappointed to his post by Ogden. 


107:9 
Fairmount Dam. Outline of planned repairs. August 15, 1856 


108:1 
The Delaware Water Works. Letter from correspondent in Trenton reporting how that city got rid of the fishy smell and taste in its 
water supply. Editorial comment that same can be accomplished at the Kensington works. Letter dated: July 30, 1857 


108:2 
Boston Theatre to be Sold. At public auction. Table listing various debts. 


108:3 

The Buzzards on Flour Barrels. Editorial about the “Board of Buzzards,” possible the Board of City Property? Recounts some votes 
about purchases of flour barrels, and “the Steward’s” insistence that he not be required to provide a statement of money paid for 
barrels. “To understand all this, let it be recollected that old materials, such as barrels, iron, tallow, brass, &c., make a very 
considerable portion of the property at the disposal of the board of Buzzards. When sold to advantage, they realize considerable sums 
of money. It is well known what a handsome thing Chief Engineer Ogden has made of the old materials in his department. From him, 
or from the late Portage Railroad, or from their own selves, the Buzzards have gotten a new idea, and accordingly strike upon a new 
vein of plunder. The Steward has evidently been bagging the proceeds of old materials. President Brown [of the Board] tries to run 
him down and smoke him out. But the Buzzards instinctively interpose. They reason thus; “It won’t do to throw light upon this matter; 
firstly, because come of us may have pocketed some of the old material, and secondly, because there will probably be chances for 
pocketing more, and the less light the better the chance....” 


108:4-5 
The Rulers of the World for 1858. (See 44:5 for similar for 1856). Legislatures of the States. Times and Places of Meeting. Governors 
of the States and Territories for 1858. (See 49:1-2 for similar for 1855) 


109:1 

Fire Yesterday Morning. A Word about the Water Department. Narrow Escape of Three Human Beings. Fire Plugs Frozen. 

The article concludes: “Just such developments as the above make people feel insecure when retiring to bed at night, not knowing 
whether fire plugs are frozen or not. Firemen themselves may hasten to scenes of conflagration, risk their lives, &c., and perhaps, after 
all, have to stand idle and see the property of their fellow citizens fall a prey to flames, because of the neglect of the Chief Engineer of 
the Water Department.” 


109:2 
Anthracite Coal Trade. Table showing quantity of coal sent to market annually from various Pennsylvania mines, 1854-1857. 
Pennsylvania Inquirer 1858 


109:3 
1857. City Improvements. Table showing monthly breakdown of building permits issued. 1857. Fires. Table showing breakdown of 
the 336 fires in the city in 1857. Arson was cited in 159 fires. Table gives fires per district, with amount of loss and insurance. 


109:4 
Steamboat Accidents in 1857. In the entire United States. For 1856 and 1857. With killed and wounded. 


109:5 
Railroad Accidents during the Year 1857. For United States. 1856 and 1857. Table also lists killed and wounded. 


109:6-110:1-2 

The Boston Theatre. Before and Behind the Scenes. (From the Boston Bee, Nov. 9) Article about the financial troubles of the theatre, 
with table showing a breakdown of expenses for the theater’s first three seasons, 1854-55, 1855-56, 1856-57; and receipts vs. 
expenses. 


109:7 
1857. The Weather and the Rain. Compiled by B. J. Leedom. Monthly statistics for 1856 and 1857. Annual rainfall for 1840-1857. 
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110:3 
The Coal Trade of Pennsylvania for 1857. The Coal Trade of the United Kingdom. Statistics taken from the Miner’s Journal. 


110:4 
Comparative mortality rate of the largest cities in the Union. 


110:5 
Advertisement for Lambert’s Patent Water Waste Preventer and Self-Regulating Valve-Cock, especially adapted for water-closets. 
Patented by Thomas Lambert and Son, Short-Street, New-Cut, London. 


111:1-2 
List and Table (same information from two different newspapers) showing the 30 operas performed at the Academy of Music, and the 
number of performances for each, between the hall’s opening on February 25, 1857 until April 14, 1858. 


111:3-4 

Promises of Before. How They Have Been Kept. Number 6. Letter to editor from “Populi,” regarding the charges against Water 
Department Chief Engineer Samuel Ogden. Mentions that the majority and minority reports of the committee, along with testimony, 
can be found in “The Appendix to the Journal of Common Council from May 11 to November 13, 1857.” Mentions Loco Foco and 
Democratic reformers. Says the writer of Democratic reformers: “This immaculate party, which makes such boasts of the reforms 
which it has effected, reformed Frederick Graff out, in order to reform such a person as Samuel Ogden in. Had Mr. Graff retained 
possession of the office whish his father and himself had held for so many years and had discharged its duties in a manner so 
economical and so satisfactory to the community, members of the Water Committee perhaps would not have had their relatives 
provided for.” 


112:1-3 
Description of the new Covent Garden, being rebuilt. April 28, 1858 


112:4 
Advertisement from H. Messchert denying his connection as a director with the Bank of Pennsylvania. Letter dated November 1, 1857 
Sunday Dispatch 


112:5 
[Description of one of the world’s largest pumping stations, being erected for the Brooklyn Water Works by the Brooklyn Water 
Department. 


113:1-3 
The Leviathan Afloat. (From the London Post Feb. 1) Large steamship built in London finished. Long description. 


113:4-6 
The Opera in Great Cities. Interesting Statistics. Paris, London, New York, Milan, Vienna and Berlin. 


113:7-114:1-2 
Editorial including the reasons of Common Councilman Andrew Miller for voting against Sedgley Park interest payment. Long letter 
with various justifications. Letter mentions Fairmount Park, Graff, etc. Letter dated October 15, 1857. 


114:3-4-115:1-2 
Strangers Guide in Philadelphia. Traveller’s Guide. For the benefit of strangers and others who may desire to visit any of our public 
institutions, we publish the annexed list. Includes railroad lines and steamboat lines. 


115:3-6 
Summer Festivals at Rome. Correspondence of the New York Tribune. Rome, July 2, 1857. Long description of fireworks, 
architecture, etc. 


116:1-4 


Water Pipe at West Philadelphia. Engraving and descriptive article on the standpipe constructed for the West Philadelphia (Twenty- 
fourth Ward) Water Works, designed by H. Howson of Camden, New Jersey. Scientific American 
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116-5-6: 117:all; 118:all 
The Great Work of the Age. Telegraphic Union of the Old and New Worlds. Long article, with various illustrations, describing the 
work involved in laying the transatlantic cable. 


119:all 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Long descriptive article about these two cities. 


120:1-2 (same as 53:1-2, same as 84:4-5) 


120:3-4 
St. Peter’s Church. Descriptive article about this Philadelphia church. Evening Bulletin June 17, 1856 


121:all 
Railways for the Colonies and New Countries. With illustrations of various rail types. 


122:1 
Eastern Counties. Season Tickets. List of fairs for various British localities in 1856 and 1857, and article about a meeting of season 
ticket holders. 


122:2 

Metropolitan Water and its Inhabitants. Detailed illustrations of various micro-organisms that live in the Thames and other waters 
supplied to London. “We have seen a report on microscopical examinations of the Thames and other waters supplied to the metropolis, 
which might alone induce all mankind to boil their water before using, or to form an anti-water-drinking association....Here is a 
portrait of one of those beings of the deep for which the public pay. This is the Stentor Mulleri, somewhat larger than life-magnified, 
indeed, by 150 diameters, but an ugly affair under any circumstances, and a horrid Nimrod among the animacules. We place beside M. 
Mulleri the Vibro fluvialis, magnified in the same proportion, because it was found very general among all the London waters....” And 
etc., in this same vein. 


122:3-4 
Railway Accidents. To the Editor of the [London] Times 


123:1-3 
Instrument for measuring the velocity of ships, currents, etc. Built by James R. Napier, of Glasgow. Illustrations and descriptive 
article. 


123:4 
London General Omnibus Company. Report of the company for the year 1856, when it was founded. “600 omnibuses, having 5,879 
horses to work them, formed now the working stock. They embraced the best routes comprising 63 lines....” 


123:5 
Things in New York. October 1, 1858. Cunard steamer “Asia” left for Liverpool, with 104 passengers, including “Frederick Graff, of 
Philadelphia.” “Specie on board, $950,695.35.” 


123:6 

Advertisement from Andrew Miller responding to advertisement in the Sunday Transcript “yesterday” claiming that Miller has a 
“bitter animosity” against his neighbor, Joshua M. Raybold. “Prior to his first appointment in the Water department, I was consulted, 
and my reply was, that I had no objections to his appointment to a clerkship-that he would do as a clerk if he could be kept at work. I 
did oppose his appointment as Register of Water Rents, because, knowing him well, I believe that the peculiar qualities he possesses 
are not adapted to the position of a collector of the public revenues. ...” 


123:7 
Excerpt from Councils minutes about report from Chief Engineer of the Water Department for new reservoir at Schuylkill Works. 


124:1-2 


Gas and Gas meters. Letter to Editor, from John C. Cresson, Engineer PGW, dated March 13, 1858, discussing the many complaints of 
irregularity in gas bills, and the reasons for the irregularities. 
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124:3-4 

Breaking Ground for the New Grand Reservoir. The first spadeful of earth turned by Myndert Van Schaick. Addresses by Hon. Luther 
R. Marsh, Myndert Van Schaick, Mayor Tiemann and others. Eighty-sixth Street reservoir in New York City, for Croton Aqueduct 
Company. 

1858 


124:5 
Hydrant. Notice of invention of new hydrant, by John Parham of Philadelphia and S. P. Parham of Trenton, that will not freeze. 


124:6 
Excerpt from Councils minutes accepting proposals for various materials for the water works, with prices given for pipes, pig lead, 
fittings, stop cocks, fire plugs, brass castings. 


125:all 
Race & Matthews Improved Oscillating Pump [and] Hydrant. Engravings and descriptive article of the invention of Washington Race 
and S. R. C. Matthews, of Seneca Falls, N.Y. Probably Scientific American. 


126:all 
Andrews’ Centrifugal Pump. Engraving and descriptive article of this pump, invented by W. D. Andrews of New York City. 


127:1-2 

Purifying and Filtering Water. “As the period is now approaching when greater necessity exists for the filtration of water than during 
the winter season, anything new on the subject deserves attention....” A. P. Mailard, of Paris, recently secured a patent for using wool- 
shearings as a filter material. Article also gives method of rendering hard water soft. 


127:3 
Illustration of “Furnace Chimney, Manchester, Mr. Worthington, Architect.” 


128-129 
Graff’s handwritten index. 


130:1 

Doings of City Councils. Highly interesting debate on the Moyamensing Hose Company. Consideration of the ordinance making an 
appropriation to the School Controllers. A long talk--Fun in the Select chamber. Excerpt that features letter from Graff reporting on the 
settlement of Fairmount Dam, and the need to enlarge the works supplying Spring Garden, Northern Liberties and Penn. 

Evening Bulletin July 11, 1856. 
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